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PREFACE 

PsAcncAL  men  and  the  agricultural  press  have  from  time  to 
time  complained  of  the  absence  of  text-books  of  botany  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  student  of  agriculture,  those  in  existence 
being  works  which  treat  the  subject  from  a  puMy  scientific 
standpoint  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  matter  wiiich,  though 
important  to  the  botanist,  is  nevertheless  of  little  interest  or 
value  to  the  agriculturist  whose  time  for  training  in  such  matters 
is  necessarily  limited. 

The  recent  growth  of  interest  in  technical  instnicdon,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  and 
schools  for  agricultural  education,  has  rendered  it  imperative 
that  so  serious  a  defect  should  be  remedied,  and  this  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  by  writing  the  present  volume. 

The  contents  are  based  upon  many  years'  experience  in  teaching 
and  lecturing  to  students,  practical  farmers  and  gardeners,  and 
embrace  all  those  botanical  matters  which  such  experience  has 
led  me  to  consider  essential  to  a  sound  working  knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  the  science  and  its  more  immediate 
application  to  the  crops  of  the  farm. 

Although  the  book  has  been  primarily  written  for  the  benefit 
of  students  of  agriculture,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  gardeners  and  all  who 
desire  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  genera.1  structure  and  life- 
processes  of  plants,  a  knowledge  of  which  must  undoubtedly. 
conduce  to  a  more  satisfactory  and  economical  management  of 
all  cultivated  plants. 

Until  quite  recently  botanical  knowledge  has  apparently 
been  deemed  of  little  importance  in  examinations  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  the  science  of  botany 
being  usually  treated  as  an  '  optional  subject'  It  is,  how- 
ever, gratifying  to  note  that  in  the  new  regulations  for  the 
examination  for  the  National  Diploma  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  Agriculture,  issued  by  the  National  Agricultural  Examination 
Board,  Botany  takes  .its  proper  place  as  an  obligatory  subject 
beside  its  sister  science  Chemistry. 
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VI  PREFACE 

All  the  drawings  in  the  work  are  original,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  diagrammatic  figures  have  been  made  by  die  audior 
from  living  or  natural  examples.  The  panicles  or '  ears '  of  the 
grasses  are  all  drawn  the  natural  size  of  average  specimens, 
in  order  that  the  figures  may  be  of  use  in  the  identification 
of  these  important  plants. 

The  farm  seeds  are  also  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale ;  their  rela- 
tive sizes  may  therefore  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

In  this  as  in  all  scientific  study,  practical  work  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject ;  in  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  such  work  I  have  introduced  into  the  text 
of  the  volume  a  series  of  exercises  and  experiments,  illustrative 
of  the  principles  and  facts  to  be  studied.  These  and  others, 
■rhich  will  suggest  tb«nselves  to  intelligent  students,  should  be 
attacked  and  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  research,  so  that  students 
may  leam  to  observe,  record  and  discover  things  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  i  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  my  colleague 
Mr  Cousins,  and  also  to  Mr  W.  H.  Hammond,  Milton  Chapel, 
Canterbury,  and  Dr  A.  B.  Rendle,  of  the  British  Museum 
(Natural  History  Department),  for  valuable  criticism  and  assist 
ance  in  reading  through  the  proofs. 

JOHN  PERCIVAL. 

SODTK-EUTSKN   AaaiCDLTDKAL   COLLBQC, 

WVK,  Kknt. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 

The  very  appreciative  reception  and  rapid  sale  of  the  first  edition 
have  proved  that  a  real  want  has  been  met  by  the  book. 

The  present  edition  has  been  emended  and  revised  throughout 
in  accordance  with  recent  work  and  the  criticisms  of  botanical 
friends. 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  further  suggestions  which  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  render  the  work  more  complete  for  educa- 
tional purposes  or  more  useful  to  the  student  of  this  and  allied 
branches  of  applied  botany. 

JOHN  PERCIVAL. 

Jfm.  1901. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION 

To  this  edition  a  new  chapter  has  been  added  and  very  consider- 
able additions  made  throughout  the  work,  with  a  view  of  improving 
its  usefulness  and  keeping  the  matter  up  to  date. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  volume  is  highly  appreciated 
by  teachers  and  students  in  all  countries  wherever  English  is 
spoken. 

JOHN  PERCIVAL. 
Jan.  tgiOi 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION 

A  CHAPTER  on  the  Polygonaceee  has  been  added  and  other 
parts  revised  and  emended. 

JOHN  PERCIVAL. 
S^U  1918. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION 

The  work  has  been  revised  throughout. 

JOHN  PERCIVAL. 
Dtt.  19301 
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PART  I. 

GENERAL  EXTERNAL  MORPHOLOGY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

IMTBODTrOTOBT. 

I.  The  things  met  with  every  day  can  be  separated  into  two  dis- 
tinct classes  or  groups,  namely,  those  which  are  alive,  such  as 
birds,  insects,  cattle,  trees,  flowers,  and  grasses,  and  those  which 
are  never  possessed  of  life,  such  as  air,  water,  glass,  and  iron. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
account  of  what  life  is,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  objects  is  easily  recognised,  and  a 
more  extended  study  of  them  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  between 
the  living  and  the  inanimate  world  there  is  a  hard  and  fast  line 
of  separation. 

The  chief  and  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  living  things  is  their 
power  of  giving  rise  to  new  individuals — that  is,  their  power  of 
reproduction.  They  are  ordinarily  separated  into  two  classes, 
namely  animals  and  planU.  The  term  Biology  in  its  widest 
sense  is  used  to  denote  the  study  of  all  forms  of  living  things, 
that  branch  of  it  dealing  with  animals  being  luiown  as  Zoology, 
while  the  science  of  Botany  is  concerned  with  the  study  of  plants. 
The  most  familiar  animals  have  the  power  of  moving  about  in 
a  way  which  is  not  possessed  by  plants.  Moreover,  the  former 
require  as  food,  substances  which  have  been  derived  from  other 
living  things,  such  as  flesh  of  all  kinds,  milk,  bread,  potatoes, 
and  similar  materials;  while  most  common  plants  are  capable  of 
utilising  substances  which  belong  entirely  to  the  inanimate  world, 
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Guch  as  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  various  minerals.  Although 
these  points  of  difference  between  plants  and  animals  are 
sufhcient  to  separate  the  two  classes  from  each  other,  so  far  as 
the  purposes  of  everyday  life  are  concerned,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  a  further  examination  of  living  things  shows  that  there  are 
some  which  in  structure  and  power  of  utilising  inorganic  sub- 
stances as  food-materials  resemble  plants,  but  which  are  never- 
theless able  to  move  about  as  freely  as  animals,  and  that  other 
structures  usually  considered  as  animals  move  very  little.  Then, 
again,  there  are  living  things  always  classed  as  plants,  which  pro- 
duce flowers  and  seeds,  although  they  cannot  live  when  supplied 
with  carbon  dioxide,  water  and  minerals,  but  must  be  fed  upon 
the  same  or  similar  substances  to  those  needed  by  animals. 
Indeed,  all  attempts  to  draw  a  hard  line  of  separation  between 
plants  and  animals  are  found  to  end  in  failure.  The  living  sub- 
stance within  them  appears  to  be  the  same,  and  between  the  so- 
called  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  there  is  no  distinct  point 
of  difi'erence.  The  living  world  is  essentially  one,  and  not  two, 
and  it  is  very  necessary  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  plants 
are  just  as  much  living  structures  as  animals  are,  since  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  mbtakes  in  the  management  and  cultivation  of 
plants  are  due  to  want  of  proper  appreciation  of  this  fact. 

3.  For  [he  present  our  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  common 
plants  of  the  farm  and  garden.  In  form  and  structure  these 
are  altogether  different  from  animals,  and  as  the  difficulty  of 
defining  the  two  classes  of  living  things  is  only  met  with  in 
studying  minute  and  practically  unseen  organisms  it  may  be 
dismissed  for  the  present. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  plants  may  be  studied  from 
a  great  many  different  points  of  view,  and  consequently  special 
branches  or  divisions  of  the  science  arise.  Attention  may  be 
confined  to  an  investigation  of  the  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  a 
plant's  body — to  the  work  which  the  leaves,  roots,  and  flowers 
perform  in  the  life  of  the  plant ;  this  part  of  the  subject  is  known 
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as  phyaology.  Another  branch  is  concerned  with  the  form, 
oi^n,  development,  and  relationship  of  the  various  parts  to 
each  other,  without  any  reference  to  the  work  they  do :  the  term 
morphology  is  used  to  denote  this  division  of  the  science. 

Then,  again,  the  structure  and  arrangemeDt  of  the  various  parts 
of  plants  may  be  studied  in  order  to  determine  their  points  of 
similarity  and  of  difference  with  a  view  of  placing  together  in 
groups  all  those  possessing  certain  degrees  of  resemblance :  this 
is  usually  termed  Systematic  Botany.  For  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  methodical  extension  of  knowledge  of  the  subject 
many  other  divisions  of  the  Science  are  made,  and  in  each  of 
them  the  study  of  plants  is  made  from  a  somewhat  different 
standpoint.  Although  other  classes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
need  attention  it  is  advisable  to  confine  our  study  at  first  to  the 
seed-bearing  plants,  as  this  division  includes  all  those  which  axe 
everywhere  most  &miliar.  It  is  essential  that  farmers  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  management  of  plants  for  pleasure  or 
profit  should  examine  and  investigate  them  from  as  many  differ- 
ent aspects  as  possible,  as  only  by  so  doing  can  real  progress  be 
made  in  their  cultivation. 

3.  Most  plants  of  the  farm  belong  to  the  class  known  as  Sper- 
matophytes  or  seed-bearing  plants;  the  latter  are  sometimes  called 
Flowering  plants  or  Phanerogams,  but  their  chief  characteristic  is 
the  production  of  seeds.  The  life-histoiy  of  a  spermatophyte  is 
a  continuous  process  of  development  or  unfolding  of  parts  in 
which  we  may  recognise  four  fairly  distinct  periods,  namely : — 

(i)  Germination  of  the  seed  and  the  escape  of  a  young  plant 
from  it ; 

(3)  The  development  and  growth  of  roots,  stems,  and  green 
leaves; 

(3)  The  flowering  period  or  formation  and  opening  of  flowers ; 

and 

(4)  The  production  and  ripening  of  fruits  with  their  contained 
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The  succession  of  events  is  generally  in  this  order,  and  usually 
the  forniatioD  and  unfolding  of  roots,  steins,  and  leaves  occupies 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  plant's  life. 

There  is,  however,  great  variation  in  the  time  taken  to 
reach  the  several  stages  of  development,  and  the  periods 
are  not  always  of  the  same  duration  m  the  same  species  of 
plant. 

4.  So  &r  as  their  total  duration  of  life  is  concerned,  plants 
may  be  usefully  divided  into  annuals,  biennials,  and  peren- 
nials. 

By  an  annual  is  meant  a  plant  which  completes  its  life-history 
in  one  growing  season.  Starting  as  a  seedling  in  spring  or  early 
summer,  it  develops  roo',  stem,  and  leaves,  and  then  produces 
flowers  and  seeds,  after  which  it  dies,  leaving  behind  it  offspring 
in  the  form  of  seeds.  The  time  taken  by  annuals  to  reach  the 
stage  of  seed-production  is  not  always  the  same  j  usually  the 
whole  of  the  season,  from  spring  to  autumn,  is  necessary,  and 
only  one  generation  is  produced  in  that  time.  Some  of  them, 
however,  termed  ephtmerals,  such  as  chJckweed  and  groundsel, 
produce  seeds  in  a  few  weeks,  and  these  may  germinate  and  pro- 
duce a  second  and  third  crop  of  plants  before  frost  cuts  them 
down  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Biennials,  beginning  life  as  seedlings  in  spring  or  summer, 
occupy  the  first  growing  season  in  the  production  of  root,  stem, 
and  leaves  only.  They  then  rest  during  winter,  and  in  the 
following  year  start  growth  again,  and  produce  a  stem  bearing 
flowers  and  seeds,  after  the  ripening  of  which  the  plant  dies. 
Wild  carrot,  parsnip,  and  some  varieties  of  thistles  behave  in  this 
manner. 

Perennials  are  plants  which  live  more  than  two  years,  and 
often  several  seasons  elapse  before  flowers  and  seeds  are  produced. 
They  are  frequently  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  {1)  herbaceous 
■perennials  and  (2)  woody  perennials.  In  the  former  the  leaves 
and  stems  above  ground  are  of  a  soft  nature  and  die  down  at  the 
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eod  of  the  growing  season,  the  parts  of  the  plant  which  still 
remain  to  cany  on  growth  in  subsequent  yeais  being  under* 
ground  :  the  stinging  nettle,  hop,  and  potato  are  reprcsenta- 
tires  of  this  class.  In  woody  perennials,  of  which  alt  tree^ 
and  shrubs  are  examples,  the  stems  above  ground  are  hard 
and  woody. 

This  method  of  dividing  plants  according  to  their  length  of 
life,  although  useful,  is  by  no  means  a  strict  one,  as  the  duration 
is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  season,  time  of  sowing,  and 
the  treatment  which  they  receive.  Wheat,  for  example,  if  sown  in 
early  spring  behaves  as  an  annual,  but  if  sown  in  late  summer  or 
autumn  does  not  perfect  its  seed  and  die  until  the  following 
year.  If  kept  continually  cut  or  cropped  down  by  animals  it 
may  even  remain  two  years  or  more  without  dying,  especially  when 
thinly  sown  on  good  soils  and  allowed  plenty  of  room  for  branch- 
ing. Annual  mignonette  of  gardens  is  often  made  to  last  several 
years  in  pots  by  pinching  off  the  flowering  stems  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  form. 

Turnips  and  other  plants,  usually  biennials  in  ordinary  farm 
practice,  are  invariably  annuals  if  sown  early  in  the  year,  say  in 
February. 

Climate  and  soil  also  influence  the  duration  of  plants,  annuals 
in  some  districts  becoming  biennial  or  even  perennial  in  others. 

Sx.  1. — Sow  short  row*  nt  ihe  cere«U  and  'n>ott' — nungels,  tnniipi, 
swedes  uid  carrots — on  the  Erst  dajr  of  each  month  during  a  whole  Jtu,  and 
make  caiefiil  obaerrations  and  notes  on  theic  subwquenl  growth  up  to  the  lime 
of  seed  piodactioD.     Interesting  and  useful  results  are  obtained. 

5.  As  the  duration  of  flowering  plants  is  subject  to  such  varia- 
tion and  their  classification  into  annuals,  biennials,  and  peren- 
nials, consequently  somewhat  arbitrary,  they  are  sometimes 
placed  in  groups  according  to  the  number  of  times  they  are  able 
to  produce  seeds. 

Those  which  yield  only  one  crop  and  then  die  are  termed 
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mgnocarpic  plants :  anauals  and  biennials  aic  of  this  nature,  and 
some  perennials  abo. 

Such  plants  as  most  trees  and  shrubs,  thistles,  bind-weed, 
coltsfoot,  and  many  grasses  which  are  able  to  produce  flowers 
and  seeds  during  an  indefinite  number  of  seasons  are  described 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SEEDS :  THEIR  STBUOTtTRE  AND  aEBUZNATION. 

I.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  roost  ordioary  methods  of 
raising  plants  is  to  sofr  what  are  called  seeds,  yet  how  few  there 
are  among  the  many  who  use  them  who  fully  appreciate  their 
real  nature  and  capabilities.  This  want  of  knowledge  is  not  due 
perhaps  so  much  to  want  of  interest  in  them,  as  to  the  fact  that 
for  their  proper  management  they  are  usually  buried  away  in  the 
ground,  and  are  therefore  unseen  ;  moreover,  many  of  them  are  so 
small  that  their  structure  is  difficult  to  observe  with  the  naked  eye. 

In  order  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  a  seed  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  its  origin  and  construction,  and  watch  its 
development  as  far  as  possible  from  the  earliest  stages  to  the 
time  when  it  gives  rise  to  a  completely  formed  young  plant 

The  Oommoo  Beaa- — A  broad  bean  is  one  of  the  largest  seeds 
met  with  in  ordinary  farm  or  garden  practice,  and  as  its  parts 
are  all  sufficiently  large  to  be  observed  without  the  special  aid 
of   anything   more    than     ^_^,^_^^^__^_^^^^_^ 
an  ordinary  pocket  lens, 
it  is  especially  fitted  for 
study. 

When  a  nearly  ripe  pod 
of  a  broad  bean  plant  is 
opened,  each  seed  within 
it  is   found  attached  to 


the  inside  by  means  of  p^  ^_Pi„^b^p^,h^,i 


a  short   stalk  or  Junicle 


a" 


<Fig.  i),  and  it  is  through  this  stalk  that  all  the  nourishment 
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passes  from  the  parent  to  enable  the  young  seed  to  develop.  At 
first  the  pod  exists  in  a  tudimentary  form  in  the  centre  of  a  flower, 
and  its  parts  and  contents  are  very  small;  they  are  nevertheless 
readily  seen  with  a  pocket  lens.  After  the  fading  of  the  flower, 
the  pod  and  seeds  within  it  grow  larger  and  larger  at  the  expense 
of  food  supplied  by  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  ultimately  when 
ripe  the  funicles  wither  and  dry  up,  and  the  seeds  become  de- 
tached from  the  parent  which  has  produced  them. 

When  dry  and  ripe  each  bean  seed  is  hard,  with  an  uneven 
surface,  but  its  internal  construction  cannot  be  clearly  examined 
in  this  condition.  On  soaking  in  water  for  twelve  hours, 
however,  it  becomes  softer,  and  the  parts  can  then  be  easily 
investigated. 

The  outside,  which  is  a  pale  bufT  colour,  is  smooth,  and  has  at 
one  end  a  narrow  elongated  black  scar  called  the  hilum  of  the 
seed.  It  is  known  popularly  as  the  '  eye '  of  the  bean,  and  marks 
the  place  where  the  broad  end  of  the  funicle  separated  from  the 
seed  when  it  ripened  in  the  pod. 

Quite  close  to  one  end  of  the  hilum  is  a  very  minute  hole 

known  as  the  mkropyk,  easily  seen  with  a  lens,  and  through 

which  water  oozes  out  usually  accompanied  by  bubbles  of  air 

when  soaked  beans 

are     squeezed     be- 

—C  tween  tlic  finger  and 

thumb.     This  open- 

—3    ing      communicates 

with  the  interior  of 

the  seed,  and  is  the 

only  one  it  possesses. 

'^■°-7^°.n'"^^'",*;   Fir.,j.-Tht«n,=  «Fig.,,        On  slitting  round 

ing  (r)    radicle    And    in       afier  removal  of  on«  ory-  o 

cotyledon,  itdonj^  r  "^j^^'^|j^^'n«  thc  edge  With  a  knife, 

'"tryo. '  the  outer  part  of  the 

bean  can  be  stripped  off  as  a  pale,  semi-transparent,  leathery 

membrane ;  this  is  known  as  the  fesia  or  seed-coat,  and  is  thickest 
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and  of  softest  texture  where  the  hilum  is  situated.  The  rest  of 
the  seed  after  the  testa  is  removed,  is  of  oval  flattened  shape 
similar  to  the  complete  bean,  and  is  divisible  into  two  lai^e 
fleshy  halves  called  ^tyUdorts  (Fig.  3,  c),  which,  however,  are  not 
completely  separate  from  each  other,  but  connected  at  the  side 
with  a  conical  projecting  body  (Fig.  3,  r),  one  end  of  which  is 
found  to  fit  into  a  hollow  cavity  in  the  seed-coat  exacdy  opposite 
the  micropyle ;  the  other  end  is  bent  and  turned  inwards  between 
the  fleshy  cotyledons.  The  extent  and  shape  of  this  small  curved 
structure  is  most  easily  observed  when  one  of  the  cotyledons  is 
removed  completely ;  it  remains  attached  to  the  other  as  in  Fig.  3. 

Ex.  3. — Soak  lome  bioad  beuu  in  water  and  keep  them  in  a  wam  place 
all  nighL  Examine  them  next  day  and  make  drawings  of  the  variant  parts 
teen  both  before  aod  alter  stripping  off  the  testa.  Observe  the  relative 
ponlion  of  the  parti  dl  the  embryo  in  reference  to  each  other  and  to  the 

Eiamine  and  compare  the  stmcture  of  the  following  seeds  after  toikiog  in 
the  same  v*y  : — Pea,  scarlet  runoei  beans,  vetches,  and  red  clover. 

The  bean  seed  contains  nothing  more  than  what  has  already 
been  described ;  the  nature  and  relationship  of  its  component  parts 
only  become  intelligible  when  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  ground 
or  maintained  under  certain  conditions,  and  allowed  to  grow. 
When  growth  commences  the  lower  end  of  the  small  curved 
structure  (Fig.  3,  r)  elongates  and  breaks  its  way  through  the 
coat  of  the  seed  at  a  point  very  close  to  the  micropyle,  but 
not,  as  often  erroneously  stated,  through  the  micropyle  itself. 
It  soon  assumes  the  form  seen  in  Fig.  4,  and  is  recognised  as  a 
root  of  a  young  bean  plant  The  upper  bent  half,  which  lies 
between  the  cotyledons,  also  pushes  its  way  out  of  the  same 
opening  in  the  seed-coat  and  develops  into  a  stem,  from  the 
tip  of  which  leaves  are  gradually  unfolded.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  the  seed  of  a  broad  bean  is  a  packet  containing  a  bean 
plant  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 

This  plandet  is  called  an  embryo,  and  the  portion  of  it  which 
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becomes  root  and  stem  is  its  primary  axis.  The  part  of  the 
primary  axis  which  is  below  the  point  where  the  cotyledons 
are  attached  consists  of  a  very  small  piece  of  stem,  the  }^pocotyl, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  the  radicle  or  primary  root.  Where 
the  stem  ends  and  the  root 
begins  cannot  be  determined 
in  the  bean  seedling  without 
the  aid  of  the  microscope  and 
rr  examination  of  the  interna) 
structure  of  the  axis  of  the 
plant. 

The  curved  end  of  the 
primary  axis  above  the  cotyle- 
dons is  the  piumule  of  the 
embryo,  and  consists  of  a 
very  short  piece  of  steni, 
the  epicotyl,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  bud.  From  the 
latter  is  derived  the  ordinary 
stem  which  comes  above 
ground  with  its  green  leaves 
and  flowers. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the 
growth  of  the  embryo  from 
the  seed  the  hypocotyl  grows 
very  little,  the  part  of  the 
IT  Stem  which  grows  most  bdng 
the  epicotyl.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  elongation  of  this 
portion  of  the  plantlet  that  the  plumule  with  its  young  leaves 
are  driven  above  ground,  the  cotyledons  remaining  below  en- 
closed vinthin  the  seed-coat. 

The  upper  part  of  the  stem  bearing  the  plumule  comes  out  of 
the  seed  bent,  as  in  Fig.  4,  and  it  maintains  this  curved  shape  for 
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some  titse  after  emerging.  By  this  behaviour  the  delicate 
leaves  of  the  plnmule  are  protected  from  injury  during  their 
progress  upwards  when  a.  seed  is  sown  in  earth  or  sand 

Sz.  >. — Fold  up  some  soaked  beans  in  two  thicknesses  of  white  Sannel 
made  damp,  and  place  them  oa  a,  plate.  Cover  ibem  with  sjiotber  plate 
placed  opside  down,  and  leave  them  in  a  warm  loom.  Examine  tbem  twice 
a  da^,  leaving  them  exposed  to  llie  fiesh  air  for  a  few  minutes  each  tim«, 
and  keeping  the  flannel  damp,  not  wet  When  the;  sprout  notice  ibe  place 
where  the  radicle  has  come  out  ot  Che  seed-coat.  Let  some  grow  till  the 
radicle  and  plumule  are  well  out  of  the  seed,  and  compare  the  varioua  parts 
of  the  spronted  seeds  with  unsprouted  ones. 

a.  GsRUiNAiiON. — When  the  pod  of  the  bean  is  developing,  the 
embryo  in  the  seed  is  being  fed  by  the  parent  and  visibly  grows 
until  ripeness  is  attained.  The  young  plant  then  assumes  a  dor- 
mant or  resting  state  within  the  seed  without  showing  any  signs 
of  life.  Under  certain  conditions,  however,  the  plantlet  begins 
to  wake  up,  and  soon  escapes  from  its  protective  coat  to  lead 
a  separate  and  independent  life.  This  awakening  from  a  resting 
condition  to  a  state  of  active  growth  is  called  germination,  and 
is  dependent  upon  an  adequate  supply  of  (i)  water,  (a)  heat, 
and  (3)  air  or  oxygen.  It  is  also  essential,  of  course,  that  the 
plantlet  in  the  seed  must  be  alive. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  dormant  state  of  seeds  is  not 
understood,  but  in  old  seeds  and  those  which  are  gathered 
in  an  immature  condition  or  badly  stored  the  embryo  is  often 
weakened  or  actually  dead ;  in  the  latter  case  no  germina- 
tion is  possible.  The  exact  length  of  time  which  seeds  may 
be  kept  before  death  of  the  embryo  takes  place  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  determined;  it  varies  with  the  species 
of  the  seed,  its  ripeness  and  composition,  and  also  with  the 
method  of  storage.  In  the  case  of  most  farm  and  garden  seeds 
kept  in  the  ordinary  way,  few  of  them  are  found  capable  of  growth 
after  ten  years,  and  a  large  number  die  in  two  or  three  years,  but 
oa  this  point  more  will  be  said  in  a  later  chapter.  For  present 
purposes  it  will  suffice  merely  to  mention  that  age  is  a  deter. 
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DDiDing  factor  in  the  germinatioD  of  seeds,  apart  from  the  three 
conditions  previously  mentioned. 

3.  That  water  is  necessary  is  well  known,  as  beans  may  be  kept 
indefinitely  in  a  sack  or  drawer  at  various  temperatures  and  with 
access  to  air  without  germination  taking  place.  When  placed  in 
moist  ground,  or  between  damp  blotting-paper,  they  absorb 
water  very  readily.  This  is  most  easily  observed  when  beans  are 
soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  a  dish  containing  water.  The  water 
is  transmitted  through  all  parts  of  the  coat,  but  much  more 
quickly  and  easily  through  the  micropyie  and  the  line  of  softer 
material  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  centre  of  the  hilum. 
It  is  rapidly  brought  into  contact  with  the  part  of  the  embryo 
which  grows  first,  namely,  the  radicle.  The  soft  spongy 
thicker  part  of  the  inside  of  the  testa  lying  beneath  the  hilum 
stores  up  a  considerable  amount  of  water  for  the  benefit  of  the 
developing  plant,  and  the  whole  of  the  embryo  and  the  seed- 
coat  absorb  water  and  become  softer  and  larger  in  consequence ; 
it  is  only  after  this  swelling  has  happened  that  a  bean  begins  to 
show  any  signs  of  germination. 

S&  4. — To  show  the  ioflueace  of  Ihe  miciopjle  and  hilum  id  the  abMrpi 
(ion  of  witler,  t^ike  Iwenty  beans  all  ai  near  the  same  site  as  possible.  Paiot 
over  (he  micropjie  nnd  hilum  of  ten  of  them  with  quick-diying  Tarnish  or 
'  cycle  black  ' ;  on  the  other  ten  paint  streaki  of  the  same  size  on  the  sidti 
ai  the  seeds,  leaving  the  miciopyle  and  hilum  untouched.  Weigh  both  lots 
•epoistdy,  and  place  them  togethei  !□  a.  basio  of  water  all  nighL  Take 
tbem  out  ne:((  moming,  dr^  them  carefull]'  witb  a  towel,  and  weigh  again, 
and  lee  which  lot  has  iocieased  most. 

4.  The  need  of  an  adequate  temperature  for  germination  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  among  those  accustomed  to  sow 
seeds.  If  soaked  beans  are  placed  in  the  ground  in  midwinter 
they  show  little  or  no  signs  of  waking  from  their  dormant  con- 
dition, yet  when  placed  under  a  glass  on  damp  blotting-paper 
indoors,  the  radicle  makes  its  exit  from  the  seed  in  a  few  days. 
Seeds  difier  in  the  temperature  which  is  necessary  to  induce 
them  to  germinate,  the  embryos  in  some  commence  to  extend 
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their  Tadicles  and  push  their  tray  through  the  seed-coat  even  if 
just  kept  above  freezing  point ;  others  require  a  temperature  of 
9*  or  to*  C.  to  start  growth.  If  attempts  are  made  to  grow  beans 
at  45*  C.  it  will  be  found  to  be  too  hot,  and  they  make  little  or 
DO  progress:  Between  this  high  temperature  at  which  growth 
2^)pears  impossible,  and  the  freezing  point  where  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  of  the  bean  is  also  suspended,  there  is  a 
temperature  at  which  the  embryo  makes  the  most  rapid  progress, 
and  emerges  from  the  seed-coat  in  the  shortest  possible  time ; 
this  most  favourable  temperature  is  about  38°  C,  both  above  it 
and  below  it  the  germination  of  the  bean  is  retarded. 

Xz.  5. — AntDgt  two  teparate  lots  of  limilai-siied  beans  soalied  for  th« 
(ome  length  of  time  in  danip  flannel  u  described  in  Ei.  3,  and  place  one 
in  a  warm  kitchen  and  the  other  in  a  cold  cellar.  Observe  which  «how 
their  radicles  Erst. 

5.  The  supply  of  fresh  air  is  also  an  essential  condition  for  growth 
of  the  young  plant  from  the  bean  seed,  but  the  evidence  for  its 
need  is  not  so  manifest  or  so  generally  recognised  as  the  necessity 
for  moisture  and  warmth.  It  will  be  found,  however,  when 
beam  are  placed  in  a  flask  or  bottle  containing  carbon  dioxide  or 
hydrf^en  gas  they  refuse  to  germinate,  even  when  they  are  sup- 
plied with  a  proper  amount  of  water,  and  kept  at  summer  heat 

Bx.  (. — nice  ten  soaked  beans  in  a  wide-necked  bottle.  Fill  the  bottle 
with  caibon  dioxide  gas  or  coal  gas,  and  cork  it  up  with  a  tightly-fitting 
indiarubber  stopper. 

Arrange  another  bottle  in  the  same  way,  but  with  ordinary  air  in  it  instead. 
Take  oot  the  stopper  of  this  one  twice  daily  and  blow  in  fresh  air,  so  as  to 


6.  The  peculiar  extension  or  growth  of  the  parts  of  the  interior 
of  the  bean  seed,  and  the  fact  that  a  suitable  supply  of  water,  air 
and  heat  is  necessary  for  the  manifestation  of  these  changes, 
suggests  to  us  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  living  structure.  This 
b^x>mes  all  the  more  apparent  when  we  observe  that  the  oxygen 
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of  the  air  is  absorbed,  and  in  its  place  carbon  dioxide  is  given  ofl 
into  the  surrounding  air,  for  this  is  what  happens  in  the  breathing 
of  a  living  animal. 

Kz.  7. — Carbon  dioxide  ii  piodnced  when  beans  getminate.  Place  twenty 
Eoaked  beans  in  a  wide-mouthed  twtlte,  and  cork  tbem  up  after  showing  that 
ft  match  buns  Ireel;  in  the  bottle.  Leave  them  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty- 
foor  hours,  and  try  ifa  match  wilt  now  bum  in  the  bottle. 

The  carbon  dioxide  gas  can  be  ponied  out  into  a  beaker  containing  lime 
water;  on  gbakiog,  its  presence  is  proved  by  the  !ime  water  becoming 
'  milky  *  owing  to  the  predpitalion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  particular  use  of  the  water,  heat  and  air  to  the  plant  we 
cannot  at  present  discuss.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
without  water  the  embryo  would  have  little  chance  of  becoming 
free  from  the  tough  and  hard  seed-coat  surrounding  itj  water 
softens  the  latter,  and  makes  it  more  easily  torn  by  the  extending 
radicle  and  plumule. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  life  of  the  bean  plant,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  germination  up  to  the  time  when  the  first  green 
leaves  are  unfolded,  the  development  and  building  up  of  the 
elongating  rootlet  and  shoot  depend  upon  the  thick  cotyledons. 
At  first  the  latter  are  thick  and  fleshy,  but  as  the  radicle  and 
plumule  grow  the  cotyledons  become  softer  and  thinner,  ulti- 
mately shrivelling  considerably.  The  cotyledons  are  leaves,  the 
interior  of  which  is  packed  with  food  for  the  rest  of  the  growing 
embryo,  and  a  large  amount  of  the  water  absorbed  by  the  seed 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  nutrient  material  in 
them,  and  carrying  it  from  them  to  the  various  parts  of  the  root 
and  shoot  of  the  young  plant  where  growth  is  going  on. 

Bx.  S. — Germinate  beans  in  damp  flannel  as  in  Ex.  3,  and  show  that  the 
cotyleduns  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the  root  and  shoot  of  the  em- 
bryo by  cutting  them  off  as  soon  as  the  two  Inlter  parts  have  emerged  from 
the  seed-coaL  Try  separating  one  cotyledon  and  then  two  at  various  stages 
of  development,  and  see  if  the  aiis  (root  and  shoot)  can  be  made  10  develop 
without  them.  The  giowth  should  be  allowed  to  continue  some  lime  in 
order  to  obtain  well-marked  effects. 

7.  Not  only  do  the  changes  observed  in  the  embryo  of  a  ger- 
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minating  bean  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  living  structure 
and  like  an  animal  dependent  on  a  proper  supply  of  water,  heat 
and  air  for  the  manifestation  of  its  life,  but  the  parts  of  a  young 
bean  plant  after  eraei^ing  from  the  seed  soon  give  evidence  of 
the  possession  of  peculiarities  which  are  associated  with  life. 
When  put  in  the  ground,  the  radicle,  in  coming  out  of  the  seed, 
turns  straight  downwards  and  continues  to  grow  in  this  direction. 
This  is  the  case  no  matter  in  what  position  the  seed  is  placed. 
If,  afler  germination  has  commenced,  it  is  taken  and  replanted 
with  the  primary  root  pointing  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  tip 
of  the  roqt  soon  begins  to  curve  downwards  again,  and  will 
maintain  this  course  until  again  disturbed. 

The  plumule  behaves  in  exactly  the  opposite  manner ;  after 
emerging  from  the  seed-coat  its  bent  tip  grows  upwards  and 
away  from  the  root ;  if  the  seed  is  reversed  and  replanted  the 
plumule  begins  to  curve  in  such  a  manner  that  its  tip  is  driven 
upwards  towards  the  surface  of  the  ground.  That  these  peculi- 
arities are  somehow  connected  with  life  is  clear,  as  dead  embryos 
show  no  such  behaviour. 

b.  S. — Sow  soaked  bnns  in  a.  flowei  pot  or  box  filled  with  oidinarf  garden 
xnl  pUdi^  ihem  in'Variaul  positioni  in  it,  some  Ittid  on  the  Sat  lide,  some 
vilh  the  hiluTD  diiected  upwudi,  and  others  with  (he  hilum  dowDwards. 
Allow  them  to  grow  in  a  warm  place :  take  them  upassoonossignsof  gennin- 
ition  are  noticed,  and  ohierve  the  direction  the  root  and  shoot  bave  taken. 

The  peculiar  tendency  for  (he  root  always  to  go  downwards  and  stem 
npwBids  can  be  invesl^aied  by  Mwing  beam  in  ordinary  garden  soil  and 
afierwaidt  revcning  them.  To  avoid  error  all  should  be  taken  up,  and 
then  placed  again  in  the  soil  in  various  positions— some  as  ibey  were,  a 
Tew  iriih  theii  roots  and  stems  reversed,  and  others  laid  in  a  horizontal 
poution.    They  tna;  be  re-examitied  ai  the  end  of  a  week. 

Aoolher  method  of  showing  the  same  peculiarity  may  be  carried  out 
thos:— Gciminate  soaked  beans  in  damp  Hannel  as  in  Ex.  3.  When  (he 
root*  bave  extended  about  half  an  inch  take  two  seeds  and  suspend  Ihem  by 
mcaDs  of  thread  side  by  side  in  a  bottle  with  their  roots  downwards  and  stem 
apwird*.  Tbe  bottle  should  contain  a  little  water  to  keep  the  air  damp. 
Wben  the  roots  have  grown  about  two  inches  reverse  one  of  the  seeds  so  tbat 
iti  root  pwDtt  upwards  and  stem  downwards.     Notice  that  tbe  lip  of  tbe 
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root  of  the  reveraed  seed  in  about  twelve  hours  b^iDs  to  tarn  dowDwardt, 
while  the  pluranl«  more  sbwl;  bends  in  >uch  a  wa^  as  to  assume  the  positiod 
it  had  before  it  was  reversed.  The  boltte  ahonld  be  placed  in  a  dark  box  oi 
cupboard  to  avoid  the  influence  of  light  on  the  plant,  and  fresh  air  should  be 
blown  into  the  bottle  twice  a  day. 

8.  Although  seeds  vary  almost  indefinitely  in  regard  to  size  and 
shape  they  are  similar  to  the  bean  in  so  far  as  they  all  contain  a 
young  plajit  packed  away  within  the  seed-coats.  In  this  essential 
feature  all  seeds  agree  with  few  exceptions,  and  it  is  on  account  of 
the  existence  of  a  young  plant  within  them  that  they  are  of  use 
in  the  raising  of  crops  or  plants. 

The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  embryo  is  arranged,  and 
the  relative  size  and  appearance  of  its  various  parts,  differ  con- 
siderably in  seeds;  moreover,  the  growth  during  and  after 
germination  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  A  few  of  the  more 
important  and  common  variations  in  these  respects  must  be 
noticed. 

White  Mustard. — The  seed  of  white  mustard  {Brassica  alba 
Boiss.)containsanembryo  which  like  that  of  the  bean  consists  of 
a  radicle,  plumule  and  two  cotyledons;  the  latter,  which  are 
folded  together,  are  relatively  thinner  than  those  of  the  bean  and 
deeply  notched  as  in  Fig.  5.  The  radicle  is  bent  round  and  lies 
in  the  fold  of  the  cotyledons,  between  which  is  the  very  small, 
almost  invisible  plumule. 

On  germinatioa  the  cotyledons,  instead  of  remaining  within 
the  seed-coat  and  betow  the  ground  as  m  the  case  of  the  broad 
bean,  escape  from  the  enclosing  coats  altogether  and  grow  up 
out  of  the  ground,  enlarging  at  the  same  time,  and  becoming 
green  like  ordinary  leaves.  They  are  the  first  '  smooth '  leaves 
of  the  seedling  mustard  plant. 

After  a  short  time  the  plumule  grows  up  from  between  the 
cotyledons  and  forms  a  stem  upon  which  are  gradually  unfolded 
the  ordinary  divided  '  rough '  leaves. 

Ex.  10. — Soak  wtiite  mustard  seeds,  and  examine  their  structure.  Doting 
especially  the  wajr  in  which  the  embryos  are  packed  in  Ihem,    Allow  some  to 
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germmale  and  grow  for  a  week  or  more  on  damp  flaJinel,  2nd  examine  them 
in  Tarious  stages  of  derelopment.  Doling  the  notched  cotyledons  with  small 


FiO.  ^—'-  Seed  af  While  Muaisid.    2.  Foldul  embno  u  iccn  alta 
Ttmoral  of  K*d.UKU.    1.  The  ume  unfoldtd.    4,  Snd  ger. 
muuiuig.  J,  Vovng  Hediing.  6.  Same  u  5,  but  a  week' older. 
(  Coiyledoni  or  'smoolb   leans';   A  hypogoivL ;    r  radicle  and 
primarr  root  :    /  Snl    foli-ife   Leaf  (■  rourh  leaf')  ;   »   peliole 
Sf  anolher  leaf  similar  to?  .iih  Wide  removed  ;  A  lermihnl 
bixl :  -r  Mriaire  ofihe  soil, 
(.lumule,  well-marked  hypocolyl,  and  distinct  separation  beHvcen  Hit  latter 
ind  the  root. 
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9.  The  term  kypogean  is  applied  to  cotyledons  which  remain 
below  ground,  those  coming  above  being  epigean,  the  relative 
amount  of  growth  in  the  hypocotyl  and  epicotyl  determining 
their  position.  If  the  hypocotyl  grows  vigorously  during  or 
after  germination  the  cotyledons  arc  forced  above  ground ;  when 
only  the  epicotyl  grows  the  plumule  is  lifted  up  above  the  soil, 
but  the  cotyledons  remain  below  where  the  seed  is  placed. 

In  the  broad  bean  the  hypocotyl  is  very  short,  and  the  point 
where  it  ends  and  the  root  begins  is  not  clearly  defined.  In  a 
mustard  seedling,  however,  the  point  of  separation  between  the 
root  and  stem  is  somewhat  swollen  and  readily  distinguished 
(Fig.  5)- 

10.  All  plants  whose  embryos,  like  those  of  the  bean  and 
mustard,  possess  two  cotyledons,  are  known  as  Dicotyledom ; 
they  form  a  very  large,  well-marked  class  of  the  flowering  or 
seed-bearing  plants. 

It.  The  seeds  hitherto  mentioned  contain  within  their  coats 
nothing  but  an  embryo  plant,  which  depends  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  root  and  shoot  upon  the  substances  stored  up  in 
some  part  of  its  body,  its  cotyledons  chiefly.  This  is  true  even 
in  the  case  of  seeds  like  those  of  white  mustard,  in  which  the 
cotyledons  of  the  embryo  are  comparatively  thin.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  plants,  such  as  the  ash,  mangel  and 
potato,  which,  although  belonging  to  the  Dicotyledons,  have 
seeds  in  which  there  are  stores  of  food  inside  the  seed-coat, 
but  free  from  the  embryo  and  its  cotyledons  (Fig.  109).  Such 
separate  reserve-food  is  stored  in  that  part  of  the  seed  known 
as  the  endosperm  or  '  albumen,'  and  seeds  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sent are  called  endospermous  or  albuminous  seeds.  Those  like 
the  bean,  pea,  and  vetch,  mustard,  and  turnip,  which  have 
no  siparate  reserve- food,  are  known  as  exendospermous  or 
exalbuminous  seeds. 

Ex.  11.  -TikciiutascedfroinlhefruUoftlifasli  tree  in  autumn  ;  carehil'y 
cul  Ihin  shavings  from  the  flat  side  uf  the  sued,  ^lartitig  about  the  middle  of 
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the  seed  and  catting  towards  the  nairow  eod.  Note  tbe  white  embi^o  with 
Us  well-marked  ladicle,  hypocotyl  and  two  flat  cotj'tedou  lyine  vntbin  tbe 
lemi-trensporent  eDdosperm. 

12.  Some  of  the  most  commonly  occurring  endospermous 
seeds  will  be  found  to  have  embryos  within  them  which  are  not 
dicotyledonous,  and  whose  stnicluie  is  in  many  respects  very 
diSereni  from  those  we  have  hitherto  mentioned.  A  good 
example  is  met  with  in  the  onion. 

Onion. — The  seed  is  black,  somewhat  oval  in  outline,  with 
one  side  convex,  the  other  almost  fiat.  Each  contains  within  it 
endosperm  and  an  embryo  which  lies  curled  up  inside  in  the 
form  seen  in  i.  Fig.  6.  When  germination  commences,  the 
curved  part  (f)  imbedded  in  the  middle  of  the  endosperm  grows 
and  forces  the  end  (a)  of  the  embryo  out  of  the  seed.  From 
this  exposed  end,  which  is  the  radicle,  a  straight,  slender,  primary 
root  develops,  the  extent  of  which  is  seen  at  3  and  5,  Fig.  6. 

The  part  of  the  young  seedling  which  extends  from  the  root 
into  the  interior  of  the  seed,  grows  very  rapidly  at  first,  at 
the  same  time  assuming  a  sharply  bent  outline  (3,  Fig.  6).  It 
comes  above  ground  in  the  form  of  a  close  loop  (e),  but  on  furdier 
growth  the  end  within  the  seed  is  pulled  out  of  the  soil,  and 
grows  up  in  the  air.  The  tip  within  the  seed  changes  and 
absorbs  the  endosperm,  and  usually  remains  there  until  all  the 
nutrient  material  has  been  transferred  from  it  to  the  various 
centres  of  growth  in  the  young  plant  After  the  food-reserve 
is  exhausted  the  tip  withers  and  becomes  free  from  the  seed-coat. 
In  loose  soils  the  latter  is  pulled  above  ground  before  the  endo- 
sperm is  exhausted,  and  remains  on  the  end  of  the  tip  for  some 
time.  Id  other  cases  where  the  soil  is  damper  and  of  a  stiffer 
nature  the  seed-coat  remains  below  ground  altogether. 

The  curved  part  of  the  embryo  which  comes  above  ground 
b  a  leaf.  It  is  the  cotyledon  of  the  embryo,  and  is  in  reality  a 
thin  hollow  leaf  like  those  of  the  full  grown  onion  plant :  within 
it  is  the  plumule,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  hollow  conical 
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leaves  atranged  one  inside  the  other.    Just  at  the  point  where 
the  root  joins  the  cotyledon  there  is  a  thickening  which  marks 


..01  1  f  cotyledon  ;  i  slii  in  cotyUdoa 
roluge  leaf  oT tht  Bcnlling  cimixeij  i 


the  place  where  the  plumule  is  situated  within,  and  at  a  short 
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distance  above  this  is  a  very  narrow  slit  (s),  through  which  the 
first  green  leaf  of  the'  plumule  makes  its  exit  {s,  5,  Fig.  6). 
After  one  leaf  emerges  others  soon  follow,  the  younger  ones 
coming  out  in  r^ular  order  through  slits  in  the  sides  of  those 
immediately  older  than  themselves. 

Bs.  13. — Soak  fresh  onion  seeds  m  water  for  a  few  hours.  With  a  razor 
cnt  through  some  paiallel  to  Iheir  flat  sides  in  order  to  show  the  embryo 
within,  u  at  1,  Fig.  6. 

Sow  others  in  damp  blotting-paper ;  allow  ibero  to  germinate  and  the 
seedlings  to  develop  ;  make  observalionsof  them  at  different  stages  of  growth. 

Watch  the  germioatioQ  of  seeds  sown  in  boxes  or  pots  containing  ordinary 
garden  soil. 


13.  Plants  whose  embryos  possess  only  one  cotyledon' are 
known  as  Motwcotykdons,  and  form  the  second  large  class  of 
seed-bearing  plants. 

Few  of  the  representatives  of  this  class  with  which  we  are 
ordinarily  familiar  have  true  seeds  large  enough  for  examination. 
The  onion  is  probably  one  of  the  best  commonly  occurring 
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examples  which  may  be  considered  typical  of  the  monocotyledons 
and  easily  obtainable. 

To  this  class,  however,  belong  all  the  grasses,  but  their  seeds 
and  embryos  are  so  different  in  many  Tespects  from  those  of  the 
onion  that  it  is  necessary  to  examine  one  of  them  in  detail. 

Wheat. ^A  wheat  grain,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  example, 
is  not  a  seed,  but  a  kind  of  nut  with  a  single  seed  within  it. 
The  seed  grows  in  such  a  way  as  to  completely  fill  up  the  in- 
terior of  the  nut,  and  become  practically  united  with  its  inside 
wall  The  embryo  occupies  only  a 
small  part  of  the  grain,  the  rest  being 
Uken 'up  by  the  floury  endosperm  of" 
the  seed  (e  2,  Fig.  7). 

The  embryo  is  easily  seen  at  the 
base  of  a  soaked  grain  on  the  side 
opposite  the  furrow.  Wlien  removed 
it  has  the  appearance  seen  at  r,  Fig.  7. 
The  part  of  it  which  lies  close  up 
to  the  endosperm  is  a  flattened 
somewhat  fleshy  shield-shaped  struc- 
ture called  the  sattellum  {sc);  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  scutellum  is  the 
plumule  {p),  consisting  of  a  bud 
formed  of  an  extremely  short  stem, 
upon  which  are  sheath-like  leaves 
enclosing  each  other.  The  embryo 
generally  possesses  five  roots,  one 
primary  and  two  pairs  of  secondary 
...  ,  .«.  rootlets;  the  former  and  one  pair  of  the 
P  Cuieoptiie  M'fim'^euS'ng  i^'f  latter  are  seen  in  Fig.  7.  They  are  all 
r.oinw'hkh  the  fim'p™,°«^  completely  enclosed  by  a  sheath  which 
ittamftt.  jg  continuous  with  the  scutellum,  and 

are  consequently  not  visible  from  outside ;  their  position,  how- 
ever, is  marked  by  projecting  bosses.     The  sheath  round  the 
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roots  is  termed  the  coUorhiza  {co  3  and  3,  Fig,  7),  and  when  gertni- 
natioD  takes  place  it  ex paads  and  bursts  the' coats  of  the  grain,  the 
roots  about  the  same  time  breaking  through  the  enclosing  coleo- 
rhiza.  When  a  wheat  grain  is  sown  in  the  ground  it  remains  there, 
but  the  plumule  grows  upwards,  its  first  leaf,  the  eoleopUU,  ap- 
pearing above  the  soil  as  a  single  pale  tube-like  structure ;  from 
a  slit  in  the  tip  of  the  latter  the  first  flat  green  blade  soon  appears 
(/,  Fig.  8),  and  is  followed  by  a  succession  of  single  green  leaves,  the 
younger  ones  growing  from  within  the  older  ones  in  regular  order, 

Ex.  13. — Soak  some  white  wheat  grains  in  water  until  well  iwollen  oat, 
and  note  the  following  points  : — The  fuirow  along  the  hack  of  the  grain,  the 
beuded  tip,  and  the  ^e  opposite  (he  fuirow.  Keep  them  damp  ■  da;. 
The  embiyo,  which  it  easily  seen  thiongh  the  temi-tianspaient  coat,  can  be 
removed  bjr  slitting  round  [he  circular  cotyledon  with  a  needle.  Eiimine  its 
umctnre,  acid  compare  with  Fig.  6. 

With  a  ihaip  knife  or  razor  cut  through  from  back  to  front,  so  as  to 
divide  the  grain  into  two  longitudinal  halves,  and  note  the  floury  endosperm 
and  the  sliApe  and  parts  of  the  divided  embryo. 

Place  a  folded  sheet  of  damp  blotting-paper  on  a  ptate,  sow  some  soaked 
wheat  gnum  on  it,  and  cover  with  a  tumbler.  The  grains  will  germinate. 
Watch  their  development  up  to  the  time  the  fint  green  leaf  appears,  taking 
out  the  embryo  and  examining  it  at  different  stages  of  its  growth. 

There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  part  of  the  embryo 
is  to  be  considered  the  cotyledon.  Some  authorities  regard  the 
scutellum  as  the  cotyledon,  while  others  give  this  name  to  the 
coleoptile  or  first  sheathing  leaf  which  comes  above  ground,  and 
which  has  no  green  blade  (/,  Fig.  8).  Others,  again,  consider 
that  the  first  sheathing  leaf  is  an  extension  of  the  scutellum,  and 
the  two  combined  is  therefore  the  cotyledon.  In  any  case,  there 
is  only  one  cotyledon  present,  and  wheat  therefore  belongs  to  the 
class  of  monocotyledonous  plants. 

14.  During  the  growth  of  the  embryo  of  a  wheat  grain,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  endosperm  becomes  soft  and  decreases  in 
quantity  as  the  roots  and  plumule  expand  and  develop ;  the 
endosperm  is  the  food  upon  which  the  young  plant  depends 
during  the  early  stages  of  its  life,  the  scutellum  acting  as  a 
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structure  for  changing,  absorbing,  and  transferring  this  reserve- 
food  to  the  growing  parts  which  need  it. 

Ex.  It. — Nole  the  softening  of  the  endaspenn  in  germioaled  wheat  grains 
and  its  decreased  imocnt  after  seedlings  have  groiTii  considerably. 

Remove  the  embryos  from  well-soaked  giains,  and  grow  them  without 
the  endosperm  on  damp  blotting-paper.  Allow  ordinary  uninjnred  grains  to 
grow  with  them.  Both  the  embiyos  in  the  gitaias  and  those  tetnoved  from 
the  grains  develop,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  results  after  a  few 

15.  The  Store  of  reserve-food  on  which  the  young  plant 
depends  for  its  early  development  is  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  form  a  root,  stem,  and  several  leaves,  as  is  evident  when 
seeds  are  allowed  to  germinate  upon  damp  flannel  or  blotting- 
paper,  from  which  nothing  but  water  is  absorbed. 

No  food-materials  or  manures  are  needed  for  this  primary 
development,  and  seeds  germinate  and  the  seedlings  grow  for 
a  cotisiderable  time  as  welt  in  poor  soil  or  sand  as  in  good 
rich  ground.  As  soon  as  the  reserve  store  is  exhausted  hunger 
becomes  apparent,  and  unless  the  plants  are  then  supplied  with 
suitable  nutriment  from  the  soil  and  air,  and  are  also  placed 
under  conditions  favourable  for  growth,  weakness  and  death 
are  likely  to  occur. 

Among  the  larger  seeds,  such  as  beans  and  peas,  where  there 
is  an  abundant  store  of  reserve-food,  the  young  seedlings  begin  to 
manufacture  food  for  themselves  from  materials  absorbed  from 
the  soil  and  air,  long  before  their  reserve  is  exhausted.  In 
small  seeds  the  reserve  is  sometimes  almost  consumed  before 
the  roots  and  leaves  are  sufficiently  developed  to  carry  on 
their  work  properly,  in  which  cases  a  more  or  less  temporary 
starvation  and  check  to  growth  ensues.  Especially  does  this 
happen  when  seeds  are  sown  too  deeply,  for  a  large  amount 
of  food  is  then  used  in  the  production  of  a  stem  long  enough 
to  lift  the  leaves  up  into  the  air. 
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CHAPTER  in. 
THE  BOOT. 

I.  From  observations  made  upon  the  seedlings  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  seen  that  each  of  them  is  made  up  of 
distinct  pans,  namely,  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  These  parts  are 
usually  present  in  all  the  common  flowering  plants,  and  it  is 
needful  to  examine  them  separately  and  in  detaiL 

Priniur  and  Secoudair  Boots. — It  was  noticed,  when  deal< 
ing  with  the  bean  seedling,  that  its  two  ends  always  giow  in 
opposite  directions;  the  plantlet  can  be  considered  as  an  elon- 
gated ajiis,  one  end  of  which  bears  the  leaves  and  invariably 
comes  above  ground,  while  the  opposite  end  never  beats  leaves, 
and  persistently  follows  the  plumb>line  downwards.  The  de- 
scending part  is  known  as  the  root.  As  will  be  pointed  out 
later,  all  roou  do  not  behave  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  to  be 
specially  noted  that  many  of  the  unde^round  parts  of  plants 
are  not  roots ;  the  exceptions,  however,  may  be  left  for  future 
consideration. 

The  first  or  primary  root  which  the  bean  plant  possesses  is 
merely  an  extension  of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  which  exists 
within  the  seed.  Soon  after  making  its  exit  from  the  seed,  it 
takes  a  downward  course,  and  elongates  by  growth  taking  place 
near  its  tip. 

Ex.  IB. — Germiiiate  a  broad  bean  on  damp  flannel.  When  the  primary  root 
il  abont  )  of  an  inch  long,  make  small  dots  upon  it  about  A  of  an  inch  apart, 
vithapcDor  fine  bnuh  dipped  in  Indian  ink.  Wrap  the  bean  in  damp  cotton 
wool,  alloving  the  marked  root  to  be  free,  and  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  a 
gian  fannel  with  a  nanow  stem,  so  that  the  nia.tked  root  projecli  down  the 
lattei.     Covei  over  the  fiiDiiel  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  cardbcnrd  to  prevent 
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evaporation,  and,  afler  allowing  il  to  grow  in  a  dark  place  two  or  three  day;, 
take  it  out  and  notice  the  position  o(  the  dots  on  Ihe  elongated  root.  Measure 
[he  distances  apart,  and  dni  out  which  part  of  the  root  has  grown  most. 

After  it  has  grown  two  or  three  inches  long,  branches  arise 
upon  it  similar  in  appearance  tQ  the  primary  toot  itself,  only 
thinner  (Fig.  9).  Instead  of  grow- 
ing vertically  downwards,  they  grow 
away  from  the  primary  root  almost 
at  right  angles  to  it  These  lateral 
branches  lengthen  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  growth  near  their  tips,  and 
are  called  secondary  rools.  They 
ultimately  produce  tertiary  roots, 
which  grow  out  obliquely  from  the 
secondary  ones,  and  further  branch- 
ing may  go  on  in  this  manner  until 
a  very  extensive  collection  of  roots 
is  obtained,  the  whole  of  which  is 
called  the  root-system  of  the  plant. 
A  B  2.  On  careful  examination  of  a 

^"'iJ^i'\^^Zo'^'rJ^'i  weU-developed  root  of  a  seedling 
T"'"ii»r ™t^mrtr«ln' ™«"  bean,  the  secondary  roots  are  seen 
dogmom  origin  of  Ihe  UwinirooH.  arranged  in  five  rows  along  the 
primary  root,  and  not  in  irregular  order,  as  appears  at  first  sight 
They  are  not,  however,  equi-distant  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 
The  first  to  appear  arise  near  the  cotyledons,  followed  subse- 
quently by  others,  which  grow  out  at  points  nearer  the  tip,  the 
youngest  being  always  nearest  the  apex  of  the  primary  root, 
the  older  ones  farther  away  from  it.  The  relative  age  of  the 
various  lateral  roots  can  therefore  be  determined  by  examina- 
tion of  their  position  on  the  primary  root.  This  kind  of 
sequence  where  the  youngest  parts  are  nearest  the  tip  of  the 
axis  on  which  they  grow,  and  the  older  ones  farther  away  from 
it  in  regular  order,  is  known  as  acropetai  iutcesshn. 
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3.  Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  lateral  roots  do  not 
arise  as  up-giowths  on  the  surface  of  the  pritnary  root,  but  come 
from  within  it,  and  are  described  as  emiogenous.  The  slits  which 
they  make  in  the  substance  of  the  primary  root,  and  through 
which  they  emerge,  can  be  readily  seen  in  a  bean  seedling 
(A,  Fig.  9,  a).  A  section  of  a  root  lengthwise,  as  at  £,  diows 
that  the  secondary  lateral  roots  are  connected  with  its  central 
more  solid  core ;  the  three  lowest  ones,  although  they  have  just 
b^un  to  grow,  have  not  yet  penetrated  the  outer  layer  of  the 
root,  and  would  not  be  viable  on  the  outside  of  the  latter. 

This  mode  of  origin  is  characteristic  of  lateral  roots  generally 
wherever  they  are  met  with. 

Sx.  K.^-Gcmuoale  uid  illoiir  broad  bons  to  grow  upon  damp  Santiel  u 
ID  Ex.  3.  Watch  ihe  development  al  MCOiida.ry  roots,  noting  their  portion 
■nd  longitadinal  lowi  on  the  pcimary  root.  Slice  tome  and  note  the  eado- 
genoni  origiD  of  the  Mcondorr  rooti. 

Very  carefiiDj  dig  op  a  half-grown  mangel,  turnip,  and  carrot ;  wash  away 
the  «hI  and  note  the  airangemcnt  of  the  Bccondajy  roots  on  the  primary  root 

Make  a  deep  longitadioal  ilit  with  a  knife  through  the  '  rind  '  down  to  the 
'  core '  of  a  carrot.  Split  off  the  *  rind '  and  examine  the '  core '  Irom  whence 
the  tccondaiy  rooti  arise.     How  toaay  rowi  of  the  latter  are  there  ? 

4.  Many  dicotyledonous  plants  have  roots  similar  to  those  of 
the  bean  planL  When,  as  in  this  case,  the  primary  one  continues 
to  grow,  keeping  distinctly  larger  than  the  lateral  ones,  it  is  called 
a  tap  root.  Very  good  examples  are  met  with  among  cultivated 
plants  in  the  carrot,  mangel,  red  clover,  and  mustard ;  in  shep- 
herd's-purse,  poppy,  and  many  other  weeds,  as  well  as  in  most 
broad-leaved  trees. 

A  number  of  plants  have  swollen  fleshy  roots  in  which  food 
materials  are  stored  for  future  use ;  they  are  described  as  fi^eroiis 
roots,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  tubers,  which  ate  fleshy 
underground  stems. 

To  designate  the  different  forms  of  thickened  roots  various 
q>ecial  terms  are  in  use.    The  typical  carrot  root  is  conuai;  that 
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of  the  turnip  napiform.    The  lOOt  of  the  radish  is  spoken  o(  as 
fusiform. 

Id  some  instances  the  primary  root  is  soon  rivalled  in  size  by 
its  branches ;  it  may  even  cease  growth  idtogether.  Such  plants, 
on  being  pulled  out  of  the  giound,  exhibit  a  bunch  of  slender 
roots,  the  chief  of  which  are  all  much  the  same  diameter  and 
length ;  roots  of  this  character  are  described  as  fibrous,  and  are 
well  exemplified  in  common  groundsel  and  grasses. 

5.  Adventationfl  Boots. — The    roots    of   monocotyledonous 
plants   differ    in    their    development    from    those    of   dicoty- 
ledons.    The  single  primary  root  of 
the  onion,  for  example,  lasts   but  a 
short  time,  and  is  succeeded  by  others 
which  do  not  arise  as  branches  upon 
the  primary  one,  but  spring  from  the 
very  short  stem  of  the  plant.     Roots 
which  arise  on  stems  and  leaves,  or  on 
various  parts  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
but  not  in  acropetal  succession   are 
described  as  adventitious.     They  are 
/     very   common    upon    all    monocoty- 
ledonous plants  of  the  farm  and  garden, 
and   may   be   considered    the    chief 
ones  which  such  plants  possess.     In 
wheat,  for  example,  the  embryo  within 
the  grain  possesses  three  roots;  in 
barley,  five  or  six.     These  are,  how- 
ever, merely  temporary  structures  of 
Fiu.  ID.— VouDK  buiey  piani  shoB-  use  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth, 
ing  <Hii  from  the  Urn  joint  or  By  the  time  the  wheat  or  barley  plant 
has  begun  to  unfold  a  fenr  leaves  above 
grouna   the   primary   roots    of  the  embryo   are   succeeded   by 
adventitious  roots  which  grow  out  from  the  lower  nodes  or  joints 
of  the  stem  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  (Fig.  lo). 
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Althongh  common  upon  monocotyledons  adventitious  roots 
are  not  confined  to  this  class.  Examples  are  abundant  upon 
many  kinds  of  dicotyledonoos  plants.  Good  instances  are  met 
with  on  the  underground  stems  of  mint,  potato  (Fig.  T44)  and 
hop,  and  on  the  runners  of  the  strawberry,  stems  of  creeping 
crowfoot  (Fig.  ai)  and  white  clover,  as  well  as  many  others. 

They  are  generally  produced  at  the  joints  where  leaves  grow 
upon  the  stem,  and  may  arise  in  some  plants  {e^.,  on  strawberry 
runners)  from  internal  causes  apart  from  any  external  influences ; 
in  other  instances  their  development  depends  upon  contact  of  the 
item  with  water  or  moist  soil.  Almost  all  parts  of  certain  plants 
may  be  made  to  produce  them,  and  the  propagation  of  plants 
such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  roses  and  hops  by  means  of  slips 
and  cuttings  depends  upon  their  development  Pieces  of  stem 
cut  off  just  below  a  leaf,  and  placed  in  moist  earth  soon  develop 
adventitious  roots  near  the  cut  end.  Advantage  is  taken  of  their 
rormation  in  the  propagation  of  plants  by  means  of  layers. 

Ex.  IT, — Examine  the  roots  on  fouog  Itrawbenj  ranDcrs  in  JdI]>.  AIm 
those  on  creeping  ciowfoot,  jaun^  shooU  of  ivy,  underground  steins  of 
potato,  coQch-gTBSB  and  mint,  and  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  stems  close 
to  the  groond,  of  oaCs,  wheat,  aad  barley.  Note  the  poNlion,  namber,  and 
citeat  of  these  roots. 

Eiamiiie  tbe  roots  upon  any  cuttings  01  slips  which  can  be  obtained,  and 
obaore  whether  they  arise  on  the  cut  surface  or  at  a  pcunt  some  distance 
away  from  iL 

Usually  adventitious  roots  are  thin  and  fibrous,  but  those  of 
the  dahlia  are  tuberous. 

6.  The  complete  root-systems  of  plants  vary  enormously  in 
extent,  but  in  all  cases  the  total  length  is  much  greater  than  is 
usually  anticipated.  That  of  an  ordinary  oat  plant,  although  not 
spreading  through  more  than  a  cubic  yard  or  two  of  soil, 
measured  in  one  instance  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
length. 

A  tree  uprooted  by  the  wind  exposes  to  view  a  small  number  of 
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stout  roots  similar  to  the  thicker  branches  of  the  crown,  and  from 
these  are  given  off  a  larger  Dumber  of  a  finer  texture.  By  far 
the  greater  bulk,  hovever,  which  the  tree  possessed  remain  in  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  extremely  fine  rootlets  orfiMls  extending 
outwards  generally  as  far,  or  a  little  farther,  than  the  branches 
and  leaves  of  the  tree,  but  in  some  instances  to  much  greater 
distances.  Not  only  do  the  roots  grow  out  horizontally  and  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  they  extend  downwards  as  well.  In 
isolated  instances,  where  an  adequate  supply  of  air  has  been 
maintained  along  open  cracks  and  fissures,  roots  have  been 
found  to  descend  many  yards  into  the  ground,  but  in  general 
the  roots  of  the  tallest  trees  rarely  go  down  more  than  seven 
or  eight  feeL  The  want  of  air  and  presence  of  noxious  sub- 
stances in  the  lower  regions  of  the  soil  checks  further  growth  in 
this  direction. 

With  many  plants  almost  every  cubic  inch  of  soil  immedi- 
ately beneath  their  shade  contains  fine  delicate  rootlets,  and  the 
extent  of  their  root-branching  is  very  rarely  realised  on  account 
of  the  ease  with  which  these  haii-like  fibrils  are  broken  off  when 
the  plant  is  pulled  up  or  disturbed. 

Many  forest  trees  have  a  natural  habit  of  sending  their  roots 
several  feet  into  the  soil  Examples  of  fruit-trees  belonging  to 
this  class,  and  requiring  a  deep  soil  for  proper  growth,  are  the 
cherry  and  wild  pear. 

Some  trees,  such  as  larch,  keep  their  root-system  nearer 
the  surface,  spreading  out  more  horizontally  in  the  ground. 
The  quince,  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  pears,  has  roots 
which  remain  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  soil.  Similar  surface- 
rooting  habit  is  very  marked  in  the  '  Paradise '  apple  on  which 
apples  are  grafted,  and  in  Prunus  Mahakb  upon  which  cherries 
are  often  grafted. 

The  root-system  of  wheat  penetrates  more  deeply  than  that 
of  barley ;  the  mangel  sends  its  fine  rootlets  more  extensively 
into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil  than  cabbage  or  turnip; 
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red  clover  roots  more  deeply  than  white  clover,  and  almost  all 
plants  have  distinct  and  peculiar  habits  in  this  respect 

7.  The  character  and  extent  of  root- development  is  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  dependent  upon  the  species  of  the  plant  con- 
cerned, but  is  materially  influenced  by  external  circumstances, 
such  as  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  the  amount  of  water  in  It. 
In  deep  open  soils  and  loose  sands  the  root-system  of  a  plant 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  a  simitar  plant  grown  in  compact 
heavy  ground. 

In  soils  which  are  not  water-logged,  increase  of  moisture  up 
to  a  certain  extent  increases  the  branching  of  the  root,  and 
excellent  examples  of  the  influence  of  water,  coupled  with  good 
air  supply,  are  seen  in  well  managed  plants  in  pots,  and  also 
among  plants  growing  near  wells  and  in  drain  pipes;  the  latter 
in  some  instances  become  completely  blocked  by  the  large 
number  of  fine  rootlets  of  trees  growing  in  their  neighbourhood. 

The  root-system  is  also  considerably  modified  by  the  total 
amount  and  kind  of  the  manures  or  food-materials  present 
in  the  soiL  Up  to  a  certain  point  an  increase  of  nutrient 
substances  increases  root-development;  an  excess  hind«s  it 

Mutilation  influences  the  development  of  the  root-system.  If 
the  growing-point  of  the  tap  root  of  a  cabbage  or  tree  is  cut  off 
its  further  elongation  is  prevented,  but  the  secondary  roots  make 
up  for  the  loss  by  more  vigorous  growth  and  often  many  adven- 
titious roots  arise  near  the  cut  end. 

In  order  to  properly  cultivate  plants  of  all  kinds  it  is  very 
important  to  study  the  habit  or  manner  of  branching  of  their 
roots  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  thick  tap  and  second- 
ary roots  to  the  fine  ramifications  to  which  they  give  rise  and 
which  spread  through  the  soil  in  all  directions.  The  proportion 
of  root-system  below  groun^  to  the  branches  and  leaves  above  is 
also  worthy  of  attention. 

The  adaptability  of  plants  to  the  various  kinds  of  soils,  their 
need  of  water,  the  cultivation  which  the  ground  should  have  and 
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the  rational  application  of  manures  to  the  plant  are  best  under- 
stood and  appreciated  after  a  careful  study  of  these  points.  Tap- 
rooted  crops,  such  as  sugar-beet,  mangel,  carrot,  and  parsnip, 
require  the  soil  to  be  well-worked  to  some  considerable  depth. 

Surface  rooting  plants,  such  as  barley,  can  be  grown  upon 
comparatively  thin  soils.  The  same  is  true  of  pears  grafted  on 
the  quince  and  apples  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  such  plants 
respond  more  quickly  to,  and  are  more  benefited  by,  top-dressings 
of  soluble  manures  than  plants  with  a  deeply-penetrating  root- 
system. 

Si.  is. — The  student  should  dig  up  and  examine  specimens  of  Ihe  roots 
of  all  the  chief  plants  of  Che  farm ;  especially  is  it  necessary  to  investigate 
Ihe  general  form  and  exlenl  of  the  roots  of  the  common  weeds  of  arable 
and  pasture  land.  Begin  with  Ihe  examination  of  young  seedlings,  which  are 
readily  obtained  in  a  complete  condition.  Note  the  presence  or  absence  of 
lap  root,  extent  of  branching,  the  depth  to  which  they  descend,  and  ifaeir 
horisontal  extension. 

8.  Root-HallB. — On  the  root  of  a  seedling  bean  grown  on  damp 
flannel  or  blotting-papei  is  seen  a  fine  white  silky  band  of  hairs. 
These  are  called  root-hairs,  and  they  are  never  present  at  the 
extreme  tip  of  the  root  but  arise  at  some  distance  behind  its 
growing  point.  As  the  root  elongates  the  root-hairs  on  the 
older  parts  die  and  turn  brown,  but  others  are  produced  on 
the  younger  parts,  so  that  no  matter  what  the  length  or  size  of 
the  root  may  be  for  a  short  distance  behind  its  tip  it  is  clad 
with  these  delicate  transparent  hairs.  When  secondary  roots  make 
their  appearance  hairs  are  produced  upon  them  in  the  same 
manner  and  follow  the  same  order  of  development  as  those  upon 
the  primary  root. 

Their  size  and  abundance  are  dependent  on  the  species  of  the 
plant,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  surrounding  the  root.  Plants 
growing  in  very  wet  situations  or  completely  in  water  have 
few  or  no  root-hairs.  In  very  dry  soils  their  development  is 
checked,  the  greatest  abundance  being  met  with  in  moderately 
damp  soils. 
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A  good  supply  or  lime  is  found  to  increase  the  number  and 
length  of  the  root-hairs  of  many  plants. 

The  baits  are  hollow  tube-like  structures  and  should  not  be 
confused  with  fine  small  rootlets.  They  are  outgrowths  from 
the  surface  of  the  root  (Figs.  73  and  78),  and  as  long  as  they 
last  are  concerned  with  the  absorption  of  water  and  various  in- 
gredients in  solution  from  the  soil. 

Upon  plants  growing  in  the>  ground  the  root-hairs  are  very 
intimately  in  contact  with  the  particles  of  soil  and  are  of  so 
delicate  a  nature  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  remove  a 
plant  without  destroying  them. 

Be  19. — Germinale  bei.ns,  mustard,  oals,  barley,  and  wheat  in  dsmp 
Bannel,  and  examine  the  root -hairs  on  the  primary  roots.  Note  Iheir  delicnte 
nalnie,  and  their  position,  length,  and  abundance. 

Although  almost  invisible  they  are  among  the  most  important 
organs  which  plants  possess.  All  the  food  constituents  obtained 
from  the  soil  and  from  the  various  manures  applied  to  tlie  latter 
are  taken  in  by  the  root-hairs.  By  their  means  plants  are  kept 
constantly  supplied  with  water  ;  their  destruction  in  the  process 
of  transplanting  or  any  disturbance  of  their  development  and 
action,  such  as  may  be  caused  by  excessive  dryness  or  imperfect 
aeration  of  the  soil,  leads  to  a  deficient  water  supply  and  con- 
sequent vrithering  of  the  plant 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  VEGETATIVE  SHOOT  :  STEMS,  LEAVES, 
Ain>  BUDS. 

1.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  seedling  bean  plant  consists 
of  a  descending  portion,  the  root,  and  an  ascending  part  which 
comes  above  ground.  The  latter  is  known  as  ^e  primary  shoot, 
and  consists  of  an  axis — the  stem — upon  which  are  arranged  a 
series  of  lateral  appendages  which  are  called  leaves.  The  points 
on  the  stem  to  which  the  leaves  are  attached  are  usually  slightly 
thickened,  and  are  called  nodes  or  'joints,'  the  lengths  of  stem 
between  them  being  termed  intemedts.  Flowers  ultimately 
arise  upon  the  shoot,  and  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  seed- 
bearing  plants  that  seeds  are  always  produced  on  their  shoots  and 
never  on  roots.  For  the  present,  however,  flowers  may  be  left  for 
future  consideration,  and  attention  paid  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  vegetative  shoot  or  stem  with  its  ordinary  green  leaves. 

3.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  development  of  a  bean  plant  the 
primary  shoot  is  very  short  and  bears  the  cotyledons  or  primary 
leaves,  its  tip  ending  in  the  plumule. 

The. latter  is  a  bud,  and  at  the  time  when  the  seed  commences 
to  germinate,  its  parts  cannot  be  fully  made  out  by  observations 
with  the  naked  eye.  As  soon  as  it  comes  above  ground,  however, 
the  bud  is  found,  on  examination,  to  consist  of  a  short  stem 
hidden  by  a  number  of  enfolding  leaves.  An  external  view  of  it 
in  this  stage  is  given  at  i,  and  a  longitudinal  section  at  2,  Fig.  1 1. 

As  growth  proceeds,  the  short  stem  inside  the  bud  elongates, 
and  the  leaves,   which   at  first  are  crowded  upon  it,  become 
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separated  from  each  other,     Marks 
made  upon  the  stem  as  previously 
explained  for    the  root    in    Ex.    15, 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  increase  in 
length    takes  place   at   the   tip    of 
the  shoot     After  reaching  a  certain 
length  the  lowest  intervals  between 
the  leaves  cease   to  elongate;   the 
upper,    younger    and   shorter   ones 
also  lengthen  and  cease 
in  a  similar  manner,  to 
be  followed    in  turn  by 
still  younger  parts  of  the 
s[em  nearer  the  tip.    The 
stem,  before  the  growing 
season  is  over,  may  thus 
reach  a  height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  or  even  more, 
the  extreme  tip,  ot  grmv- 
ing-point  as  it  is  called, 
remaining  young  all  the 
time,   and   acting    as    a 
manufactory  for  the  ad- 
dition of  more  stem  and 
leaves.       The    growing- 
point,    which    is    of   a 
tender      and      delicate 
nature,    is   protected   by 
the     enfolding     young 
leaves,    the    latter    aris- 
ing as  outgrowths  from 
its  external  surface.    The 
youngest   leaves  are  al- 
ways nearest  the  tip  of 


EiHcotyl  afbcan.  with  plumuli 
/itrmiiial  growing  poinl  of 
innerieaWQf.hevlumul*.  ' 
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the  stem  which  bears  them,  the  older  ones  being  further  removed 
from  it  in  regular  order — that  is,  they  arise  in  acropetal  suc- 
cession, and  adventitious  leaves  are  never  met  with. 

Ex.  90. — I.  Sow  beans  in  pots  or  boxes  conlaining  a  mitture  of  damp  tasd 
and  ^idcn  soil. 

Cm  longiludinal  sections,  and  ciamine  tlie  slmcluic  of  the  stem  and  terminal 
bud  of  a  seedling  as  soon  as  it  has  come  above  Ibe  Eurface  of  Ihe  soil. 

2.  Watch  the  developmeni  of  the  item  up  to  the  time  of  unfolding  of 
the  green  leaves. 

Observe  tbe  rudimentary  character  of  the  first  leaves. 

3.  Make  small  marks  on  the  stem  abotft  a  quarter  of  an  indl  apart  wilh 
Indian  ink,  and  obserre  which  part  elongates  most. 

4.  Make  similar  obtcrvatioDS  upon  the  seedlings  of  milstard  and  peu. 

3.  While  numerous  annuals,  such  as  mustard  and  charlock,  and 
some  perennials,  resemble  the  bean,  many  plants  difTer  somewhat 
from  it  in  the  development  of  the  plumule.  Instead  of  the  latter 
growing  at  once  into  a  long  shoot,  bearing  leaves  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  the  primary  axis  within  the  plumule 
elongates  very  little,  its  intemodes  remain  very  short,  and  the 
leaves  arising  upon  it  appear  crowded  together,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  rosette,  a  short  distance  above  where  the  cotyledons 
were  placed;  this  form  of  stem  with  short  contracted  inter- 
nodes  is  well  illustrated  in  the  first  season's  growth  of  mangels, 
turnips,  carrots,  certain  thistles,  and  red  clover.  In  such  plants 
as  these,  the  primary  root  and  hypocotyl  become  much  thickened 
by  the  deposition  within  them  of  reserve-food  prepared  by  the 
leaves,  and  it  is  only  during  the  following  year  that  the 
growing-point  of  the  stem,  which  is  hidden  in  the  centre  of  the 
rosette,  elongates  and  produces  a  shoot  with  long  intemodes, 
and  bearing  a  series  of  new  leaves  at  considerable  intervals. 

In  the  onion  and  many  bulbous  plants  the  primary  stem  also 
remains  very  short,  and  the  reserve-foods  prepared  by  them 
arc  deposited  in  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  instead  of  being 
stored  in  the  root  and  stem,  as  in  liie  former  instances  (see 
Fig.  24). 
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4.  Biida. — The  stems  and  leaves  of  all  flowering  plants  originate 
from  buds  in  the  manner  indicated  above ;  buds  may  therefore  be 
termed  embryonic  or  incipient  shoots.  It  is  by  their  growth  that 
trees,  which  appear  so  bare  in  winter,  become  clothed  with  fresh 
green  leaves  in  the  succeeding  spring.  The  relationship  which 
they  bear  to  the  leaves  and  stems  produced  by  them  is  easily 
discerned  by  examining  the  structure  and  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  the  terminal  bud  of  a  young  sycamore  tree  (Fig.  16). 

On  the   outside  is  observed  a  series  of  scaly  leaves,  which 
overlap     each    other, 
and  protect  and  cover 
up  the  delicate  grow- 
ing point  of  the  twig.  2 
A  section  through  the 
bud  <Fig.     li)  shows 
the     disposition      of 
these      scaly     leaves  S 
and  within    are   also    7 
seen      the      ordinary 
leaves    (/)    arranged 
upon     a.     very    short 
stem    (j).      In  spring 
the  inner  scaly  leaves 
grow  for    a  time   {a,  .  F,,:.  ■>.  ■- L««itudi,«i  ««.  *ij;;^;i  bX'"''^"""  ' 

_.  ,  ,        ..    lion  of  ■  lirminal  bod  of  a  syca- 

Flg.      13),      and     ultl- more  mca.ucn  Innntumn.    n 

mately    fall    off,    leav-  .riih'folb;ie'leara"/"''*''blerai 

ing  small  scars  where    "  '•'''"'  " 

ihey  were  attached  to  the  twig.  The  stem  (s),  which  bears 
the  rudimentary  green  foliage-leaves  (/),  elongates,  and  the  latter 
are  pushed  out  from  between  the  protective  scaly  leaves  of 
the  bud  (Fig.  13).  After  a.  week  or  ten  days,  tlic  stem  has 
reached  a  considerable  length,  and  the  leaves,  which  were  rudi- 
mentary and  packed  away  in  the  bud,  unfold  themselves  and 
grow  out  flat  as  in  Fig.  14. 
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The  number  of  foliage-leaves  present  upon  a  developed  shoot 
is  often  indicated  in  the  bud,  but  in  some  plants,  especially  those 
of  a  herbaceous  character,  the  growing  point  of  the  bud  con- 
tinues to  produce  new  leaves  until  frost  checks  it  in  autumn. 

Etn.— Cut  longitudinal  sectiorsthroughaEnisselsiproiil  and  the  'heart' 
of  a  cabbage.     Note  the  slem,  leaves,  and  aiillaty  buds  within. 

Bz.33. — Examine  with  a  lens  longitudinal  sections  of  tbebudsof  sycomuie, 
horse-chestnut,  oak,  beech,  and  other  trees. 


Fig.  tf— I-i>tcru.-igeof  devclopDicntorbuiJ  in  Fig.  13,    a  Bud-scalis  falling  otT; 
J  slem;  /  IbLiajfc-Leavei  in  .ixils  of  which  aie  lUeniL  bud>  4. 

5.  The  vegetative  shoots  of  plants  usually  end  in 
terminal  buds,  and  an  examination  of  almost  any  kind  of 
plant  shows  that  not  only  are  buds  present  at  the  tips  of  the 
stems,  but  on  their  sides  as  well.  These  lateral  buds  arise 
ordinarily  in  the  upper  angles  formed  where  the  leaf-bases  and 
stem  join  each  other.  The  angles  are  termed  the  <i:>;»7f,  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  buds  are  designated  axillary  buds.    Most  lie- 
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quently  only  one  bud  is  produced  io  each  leaf-axil,  but  in  some 
Instances,  two  or  more  may  be  present 

6,  Generally  the  first  leaves  of  the  bud  which  are  outermost 
or  lowest  down  on  the  stem,  are  rudimentary  structures,  sraallei 
and  different  in  appearance  from  those  which  unfold  later.  In 
the  pnmaiy  bud  or  plumule  of  the  bean  (Fig.  ii),  and  many 
similar  herbaceous  plants,  this  is  observable,  but  it  is  most 
evident  in  buds  which  are  met  with  upon  perennials,  such  as 
shrubs  and  trees.  In  the  latter  the  outermost  leaves  of  the  buds 
are  generally  more  or  less  firm,  tough  structures,  termed  scales  or 
scaU-Uaves,  which  protect  the  interior  of  the  bud  from  being  in- 
jured by  frost,  rain,  and  other  agents  during  the  winter.  Buds, 
such  as  those  of  the  sycamore  (Fig.  i6)  and  pear  (Fig.  17), 
baring  scales  are  termed  scaiy  buds,  those  without,  such  as  mealy 
guelder-rose,  being  known  as  naked  buds. 

7.  Buds  similar  to  those  of  the  bean  and  sycamore,  previously 
described,  which  develop  into  shoots  bearing  green  foliage- 
leaves,  are  termed  haf-buds :  when  met  with  upon  trees  they  are 
sometimes  named  wood-buds,  as  it  is  from  them  that  new  woody 
twigs  are  produced.  Many  buds,  however,  on  opening,  give  rise 
to  flowers  only,  and  are  termed  flawer-buds :  a  third  kind  is  met 
with  producing  short  shoots  bearing  both  green  leaves  and 
flowers;  these  are  mixed-buds.  Among  gardeners  the  two 
latter  forms  are  known  as  fruit-buds,  as  it  is  from  them  that 
fruit  is  obtained.  The  general  appearance  and  development 
of  a  mixed  bud  &om  a  peai  tree  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  17 
and   iS. 

It  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  fruit-buds  and 
wood-buds  by  their  outward  appearance,  although  for  budding  and 
pruning  operations  and  the  general  management  of  fruit-trees  it 
is  desirable  to  do  so.  In  apples  and  peais  the  wood-buds  arc 
small  and  pointed,  the  fruit-buds  being  blunter,  more  plump, 
and  of  larger  size.  In  cherries  and  plums  both  kinds  are  very 
similar  in  appearance  in  winter,  and  it  is  only  in  spring  vhen 
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they  begin  to  develop  thiit  the  stouter  and  blunter  characters  of 
the  fruit-buds  show  themselves. 

Their  position  upon  the  shoots  is  a  great  aid  in  distinguishing 
the  tno  classes  of  buds  (see  pp.  44-50)- 

8.  BTancUng  of  StemB, — The  axis  or  stem  of  the  primary 
shoot  of  plant  is  at  first  single,  and  may  continue  to  grow 
as  a  simple  straight  structure.  Usually,  however,  after  a  time, 
branches  or  secondary  axes  arise  upon  it,  and  these  in  all  cases 
proceed  from  buds.  In  Fig.  11,  of  the  primary  bud  of  a  bean, 
secondary  lateral  buds  are  seen  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  b' 
and  b :  these  are  flower-buds,  and  consequently  do  not  produce 
long  leafy  shoots ;  but  secondary  axes  bearing  green  leaves  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  bean,  and  are  generally  produced  from 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  cotyledons  as  at  ^  (Fig.  1 1). 

In  many  plants  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  each  leaf  of  the 
primary  stem  develop  into  leafy  shoots,  and  upon  the  latter 
branches  may  again  arise  in  a  similar  manner.  The  total 
number  of  stems  bearing  leaves  may  thus  become  very  large 
on  a  single  plant.  In  the  best  fodder  crops,  where  large  yield 
is  always  a  desirable  feature,  branching  is  exhibited  in  high 
degree,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  in  trees  of  all  kinds, 
and  many  weeds,  such  as  groundsel  and  chiclcweed. 

9.  The  main  stem  of  a  plant  is  spoken  of  as  a  primary  axis,  or 
axis  of  the  first  order,  the  branches  upon  it  being  secondary  axes, 
or  axes  of  the  second  order,  those  borne  by  the  latter  tertiary 
axes,  and  so  on.  For  purposes  of  convenience  in  description, 
any  axis  may  be  considered  a  main  one,  its  branches  then 
being  secondary  axes, 

10.  When  a  stem  continues  to  grow  at  its  apex,  for  a  long 
time  it  is  spoken  of  as  indefinite  in  growth :  the  branches  Upon 
it  are  usually  many  in  number,  and  smaller  than  the  main  stem. 
This  form  of  branching  is  spoken  of  as  racemose  {a.  Fig.  15). 

In  many  plants  the  terminal  bud  produces  a  flower  or  a 
collection  of  flowers,  and  the  main  axis  then  ceases  to  elongate ; 
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such  a  stem  is  definite  in  growth.  \Vht:n  lateral  branches  arise 
u[>on  it,  they  are  generally  few  in  number,  and  soon  equal  or 
exceed  the  main  stem  in  vigour.  Branching  of  steins  of  de^nite 
growth  is  said  to  be  cymose ;  it  often  resembles  the  diagrammatic 
sketch  6,  Fig.  15.  Cymose  branching,  however,  sometimes 
leads  to  the  formation  of  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a 
simple  main  axis  of  indefinite  growth,  but  which  is  in  reality 
composed  of  a  series  of  short  axes  of  different  orders.  At 
t.  Fig.  15  IS  a  main  or  primary  axis  1,  which  ends  at  x,  its 
growing  iwint  having  developed  a  flower  or  been  destroyed 
by  frost,  wind,  insect  attacks  or  other  means,  and  elongation 


IDA  Uliutmlinr  {a)  ind 
:hini;(*)«.J(ir)il.fiii 


id,  snd  Ihird  iicd« 


thereby  prevented.  Below  its  tips  a  lateral  bud  has  pro- 
duced the  branch  or  secondary  axis  2  -.  the  latter  axis  soon 
ceased  growth,  and  a  branch  of  the  third  order,  3,  was  pro- 
duced, a  further  one,  4,  being  developed  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  whole  shoot  from  A  to  ^,  although  crooked  at  first,  may 
ultimately  straighten  and  appear  similar  to  a  simple  single  axis 
of  the  first  order  of  indefinite  growth  :  when  this  happens  such 
a  stem  is  termed  a  false  main-axis  or  symfodittur. 
The  branches  of  elm,  ha^el,  and  many  other  trees  which 
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appear  straight  and  of  indefinite  growili,  are  often  in  reality 
symposia,  the  terminal  bud  upon  each  annual  shoot  having 
been  destroyed  or  terminated  by  a  flower,  and  a  false  axis 
formed  by  the  subsequent 
vigorous  growth  of  the 
highest  lateral  bud.  The 
'  spurs '  or  short  shoots  on 
pear  (Fig.  17),  apple  {4, 
Fig.  19),  and  currant  trees 
and  also  many  of  the  under- 
ground shoots  of  grasses 
are  examples  of  sympodia. 

Ex.  31.— Kiamine  the  kind  ot 
branching  of  the  shoots  of  vari- 
ous cummon  plants,  such  as 
groundsel,  chick  weed,  nettle, 
charlock,  mustard,  vetches, 
beans,  peas.  Note  the  origin 
of  the  branches  above  the  leaves. 

II.  Twiga  of  Trees  in 
Winter.— A  study  of  the 
appearance  of  the  shoots 
of  trees  in  winter  and  their 
subsequent  development 
during  the  following  spring  ■ 
and  summer  is  instructive. 

On  the  sycamore  branch 
shown  in  Fig.  16,  large 
terminal  buds  are  visible 
and   several   lateral    ones, 

10.16—  .(«^ofjiyuniorc)lcmMMenin«uluinn.  j^gjjggjjj     ^|ji(.(,     gj^     „^l\. 

marked  Uaf-scars,  as  at  2, 
indicating  the  place  where  the  leaves  were  attached  in  the  previ- 
ous summer.     In  1896  the  part  marked  1897  did  not  exist,  but 
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the  twig  was  tenninated  by  a  bud  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  1 3,  and 
had  aiso  two  smalt  lateral  buds  resembling  d.  Fig.  13.  In 
the  spring  of  1S97  the  buds  opened,  and  the  bud-scales  fell 
off  and  left  scare  at  4.  The  termmal  bud  then  grew  as  in  Figs. 
13  aod  14  and  produced  a  considerable  length  of  stem  marked 
1897,  with  several  lateral  buds  upon  it,  each  of  which  developed 
in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  as  at  i.  Fig.  14.  From  the  small  lateral 
buds  just  beneath  the  terminal  one  short  shoots  originated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

13.  The  amount  of  growth  of  twigs  during  one  year  or  one 
growing-season  is  represented  by  the  length  between  two  sets  of 
bud-scale  scars  (4,  Fig,  19,  «'  to  n'). 

As  the  scars  are  often  visible  upon  the  bark  for  several  years 
they  are  useful  aids  in  the  determination  of  the  age  of  any  length 
of  tre^  stem,  or  twig.  Frequently  small  buds  are  present  in  the 
udls  of  bud-scales,  and  as  the  intemodcs  between  the  latter 
remain  short  such  buds  appear  crowded  together  upon  the  twigs 
and  are  often  visible  after  the  scais  have  been  obliterated  {Fig. 
57,  between'.^  and  £). 

The  length  of  stem  which  a  bud  produces  during  a  year's 
growth  is  very  varied,  some  leaf-buds  giving  rise  to  shoots  not 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  long,  while  others  reach  a 
lenph  of  several  feeL  Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  plant, 
its  age,  treatment,  and  the  position  of  the  bud  upon  the  tree,  as 
welt  as  upon  external  circumstances,  such  as  climate  and  soil 
In  trees  which  are  unmolested  the  length  of  the  shoots  produced 
each  year  by  the  terminal  buds  goes  on  increasing  from  extreme 
youth  onwards  until  a  certain  age  is  reached,  after  which  the 
yearly  length  of  the  shoots  begins  to  diminish.  The  age  at  which 
the  growth  is  at  a  maximum  is  different  for  different  trees,  some 
forming  their  longest  shoots  when  they  are  15  to  10  years  old, 
othera  not  until  30  to  40  years  have  elapsed.  In  old  age  the  large 
number  of  buds  to  be  supplied  with  water  and  food-constituents, 
and   their   increasing    distance  from  the  water-supply  in  the 
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ground,  prevents  the  extensive  growth  which  is  noticed  in  youth : 
the  shoots  upon  aged  trees  are  therefore  very  shorL 

The  diffeience  ia  the  general  appearance  between  young  and 
old  trees  is  striking;  so  long  as  long  shoots  are  produced  the 
crown  or  head  remains  open  and  largely  composed  of  long 
straight  blanches,  but  when  the  formation  of  short  shoots  begins 
the  crown  assumes  a  denser  aspect 

In  most  trees  the  terminal  bud  of  a  shoot  usually  develops 
the  strongest  shoot,  the  lateral  buds  giving  rise  to  shorter 
branches  in  regular  decreasing  order  from  the  tip  to  the  base, 
where  the  buds  usually  produce  very  short  shoots  or  none  at 
all.  In  the  ash  and  willow,  however,  the  branches  on  a  shoot  are 
much  the  same  size  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  branches  are  short  near  the  tip  and  base  and  long  near  the 
middle  of  the  shooL  In  good  soil  and  a  favourable  climate  the 
branches  of  trees  are  longer  than  where  the  ground  is  poor  and 
lacking  in  moisture  or  where  the  climate  is  severe. 

Nitrogenous  manures  and  absence  of  light  due  to  overcrowding 
tend  to  the  production  of  long  shoots,  while  the  bearing  of  Ihiit 
checks  the  vigour  of  trees  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  short 
shoots. 

13,  '  Spun.' — The  short  branches  upon  trees  often  grow  very 
little  each  year  and  may  take  many  years  to  reach  a  length  of 
even  four  or  five  inches.  They  are  readily  recognised  by  the 
large  number  of  ring-like  scars  which  mark  the  place  where  the 
bud-scales  have  fallen  olf  each  year.  Upon  fruit-trees  they  are 
known  as  sfiuri  or  Jruit-spurs,  and  they  need  special  attention, 
as  it  is  upon  them  that  fruit  buds  are  most  frequently  borne  in 
some  kinds  of  trees. 

The  formation  of  a  (ruit-spur  and  its  development  is  illustrated 
in  Figs.  17  and  18. 

4,  Fig.  19  is  a  typical  piece  of  a  long  shoot  of  an  apple  tree 
three  years  old  bearing  fruit-spurs. 

The  part  1898  is  one  season  old,  and  grew  from  a  terminal 
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bud  arisiog  at  n°,  the  bud-scale  scars  being  visible  at  this  point 
The  three  buds  upon  it  similar  to  a  are  wood-buds :  they  may 
in  1899  develop  into  (1)  long  shoots,  or  (i)  short  ones,  or  {3) 
remain  undeveloped.  The  part  of  the  shoot  between  the  bud 
scale-scars  n'  and  ti^  is  the  previous  year's  growth,  namely,  that 
of  the  summer  of  1897.  The  buds  upon  it  in  the  winter  of  1897 
were  similar  to  those  marked  a:  during  the  summer  of  1898, 
when  the  terminal  bud  at  h^  was  growing  into  a  long  leafy  shoot, 
they  developed  short  leafy  shoots,  similar  to  B  and  C,  Fig.  1 7,  each 
of  which  went  to  winter  rest  with  a  terminal  fmit-bud  upon  it 


xhoot  or  'ipiir^  hvafing  l^avvi  and  lermLnated  by  n  fmit-'bgj.  r,  l^he  «ain«  ni  BaSirx 
Icjvvi  havv  fallen  in  autumii,  ahowing  'npur'  tcnrunnlcd  by  Lhc  plump  f mil -hud. 

Parts  similar  to  b,  therefore,  are  not  merely  stalked  buds,  but 
short  branches  bearing  terminal  fruit  buds ;  they  are  one-year-old 
fruit-spurs,  the  terminal  buds  of  which  In  1899  will  open  into  a 
short  Stem  bearing  flowers  similar  to  B,  Fig.  18.  At  1/  is  a  bud 
still  in  the  undeveloped  condition  in  which  it  was  first  produced, 
and  is  therefore  similar  to  a,  except  that  it  is  two  years  old  :  it  is 
a  dormnnt  bud. 
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Upon  the  three-year-old  piece  of  the  shoot  marked  1896  are 
two  spurs,  c  and  e,  two  yeais'  old.     In  1897  they  resembled  b. 


luenl  bod  which  IrLll  CODlinuc  ihe  growth  of  ihi  IpuV  jn  the  follovrlng  jrcir. 

and  in  the  spring  of  189S  opened  into  a  stem  bearing  flowers, 
such  as  B,  Fig.  18.    Fruit  was  produced  during  the  summer,  and 


L;,.;,-z:d.,C00gIt: 


_r  shooi-of  iS9r™'i  "rlitryesfof^praaieill^  is.         .  _,p_.. 

of  previous  year  bavt/nit-imli  qn  ^puri,  j, 
i.  Plum.     ^  toil.  loog^^Mjt  of  lu[  tax^.  with  bjW-W,,  *,  loq.  shoots  of  pre- 

lalcnl  fruii -buJ*.  '■     ,  , . 

l.  Apple-    "=  i"/'  '«■«  iliooloflist  season,  with  owh/Jbo'i.^;  long, hoots  of  prt. 
rims  ye"  la™ 'P""  "I""*  ie"nin«it  m  rniH-buds,  *  and  a.      For  funher  t.- 
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the  large  scar  at  x  indicates  that  one  apple  ripened,  the  small 
fruit-scar  at  x  on  spur  e  being  evidence  that  the  fruit  fell  from 
the  latter  prematurely. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  after  the  production  of  fruit  such  a 
spur  as  this  cannot  continue  growth  in  the  same  line ;  it  may 
die  altogether,  but  usually  one  or  more  lateral  wood-buds  arise 
upon  it  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves,  and  these  continue  its  future 
growth.  On  spur  e  the  lateral  bud  o  has  arisen  in  this  manner 
during  1898  when  the  fruit  was  being  ripened.     The  spurs  of 


the  apple  and  pear,  therefore,  present  a  zig-zag  appearance  (see 
Fig.  20) ;  those  of  black  currant  are  similar. 

The  spurs  of  the  plum  terminate  in  wood-buds,  and  con- 
sequently grow  in  a  straight  line  ;  the  lateral  buds  are  fruit-buds 
(3.  t'ig.  »9>- 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  fruit-buds  upon  trees,  as  it  is  not  absolutely 
constant  for  any  one  kind  ;  exceptions  occur  due  to  manuring, 
cultivation,  season,  kind  of  tree,  and  the  pruning  it  has  received. 
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Three  fairly  distinct  classes  of  trees  may,  however,  be  recog- 
nised. Some  Uees,  such  as  the  peach,  bear  almost  entirely  on 
long  shoots  one  year  old  and  have-few  or  no  spurs,  while  others 
produce  their  fruit-buds  chiefly  at  the  apex  or  on  the  sides  of 
spurs,  the  long  shoots  of  the  tree  bearing  only  wood-buds  in 
their  first  year ;  a  third  group  bears  almost  equally  both  upon 
long  shoots  and  spurs. 

The  apple  and  pear  produce  fruit-buds  chiefly  upon  spurs, 
and  rarely  upon  long  shoots  which  are  only  one  season  old.  A 
few  varieties  of  apples,  however,  such  as  Cox's  Orange  pippin, 
Ribston  pippin,  and  Irish  peach,  sometimes  produce  fruit-buds 
freely  on  the  long  shoots  of  last  season. 

The  plum  bears  largely  upon  spurs  (s,  3,  Fig.  19),  but  sometimes 
the  Cruit-buds  may  appear  upon  its  young  long  shoots :  when  the 
latter  happens  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  wood-buds  placed 
on  each  side. 

The  red  currant  carries  its  fruit  chiefly  upon  spurs ;  the  black 
conant,  both  on  young  long  shoots  and  spurs,  but  chiefly  on  the 
former. 

In  the  black  and  white  Hearts,  Biganeau  and  Duke  cfaenies, 
the  fhiit-buds  are  mostly  met  with  upon  spurs,  but  the  Morello  and 
Kentish  types  bear  largely  upon  the  one-yeai-old  long  shoots 
(',  Fig-  >9>. 

The  gooseberry  and  apricot  resemble  the  black  currant  in  the 
anangenient  of  their  fruit-buds. 

The  raspbetry  bears  upon  leafy  shoots,  which  arise  in  summer 
from  buds  on  the  previous  year's  cane.  The  canes  or  stems 
which  come  above  ground  are  biennial.  The  fruiting  cane  dies 
down  in  autumn,  but  before  this  takps  place  the  buds  at  its  base 
on  the  underground  rootstock  grow  up  into  canes:  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  buds  upon  the  latter  open  out  into  leafy  shoots 
which  bear  the  fruit,  after  which  these  canes  die  away,  and  are 
followed  by  a  new  set  of  young  canes  which  originate  in  a  similar 
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There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  age  to  which  fniit-spun 
attain ;  some,  like  those  of  apple  and  pear,  live  many  years ;  upon 
red  currant  they  remain  productive  longer  than  upon  the  black 
currant;  the  spurs  on  the  Morello  cheny  are  shorter  lived  than 
those  upon  the  other  varieties.  In  pruning  those  trees  with 
spurs  of  short  life,  endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure  relays  of 
young  long  shoots  at  frequent  intervals. 

14.  Doimant  Buds. — On  examining  trees  in  spring  when  the 
buds  are  beginning  to  develop,  it  will  be  observed  that  some  of 
them  remain  inactive  and  continue  in  this  condition  all  the 
summer.  Not  only  may  they  refuse  to  grow  in  what  may  be 
termed  their  proper  season,  but  they  frequently  remain  unde- 
veloped for  long  periods.  Such  buds  are  termed  dormant  or 
resting  buds,  and  are  met  with  upon  almost  all  kinds  of  plants, 
chiefly  near  the  base  of  the  stems,  as  at  d,  4,  Fig.  19. 

Although  many  dormant  buds  soon  die,  some  remain  capable 
of  development  for  several  years  arter  their  formation,  and  may 
give  rise  to  what  are  termed  deferred  shoots.  In  fruit-trees  they 
are  termed  'water-sprouts';  if  they  spring  from  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  they  are  known  as  '  suckers.'  They  not 
imcommonly  arise  upon  'stocks'  which  have  been  grafted  or 
budded. 

Destruction  of  the  terminal  and  lateral  buds  near  the  top 
of  a  stem  tends  to  promote  the  growth  of  deferred  shoots  from 
dormant  buds  at  its  base.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  shoots  of 
fruit-trees  and  roses  when  tbey  are  pruned  severely.  Moreover, 
pinching  out  the  terminal  buds  of  herbaceous  and  other  plants 
is  often  practised  with  a  view  to  insure  the  development  of  all  the 
lateral  buds  upon  it,  and  the  formation  of  a  bushy  plant  instead 
of  one  with  a  single  main  stem  and  few  branches. 

The  grazing  and  mowing  of  grasses  promotes  the  full  develop- 
ment of  all  their  buds,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  leafy 
stems. 

Not  only  does  cutting  away  or  pinching  off  the  terminal  buds 
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promote  the  development  of  basal  buds  likely  to  become  dor- 
mant, but  anything  which  impedes  the  movement  of  water  or 
'  fiow  of  sap '  to  the  terminal  and  highly-placed  buds  tends 
towards  the  same  result 

In  the  early  formation  of  cordon  fruit-trees,  where  it  is  important 
that  all  the  buds  upon  the  main  stem  should  develop  shoots  or 
short  spurs,  bending  the  shoot  for  a  time  is  practised  in  order  to 
promote  the  '  breaking'  of  those  buds  at  the  base  of  the  stem 
which  might  otherwise  remain  dormant  and  leave  a  length  of 
unfruitful  wood. 

I S-  AdventitionB  Bads. — Dormant  buds,  mentioned  above,  are 
buds  which  have  arisen  in  regular  order  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  but 
which  have  remained  inactive  some  time ;  the  only  irregularity 
about  thero  is  their  period  of  development.  Buds  may,  however," 
arise  at  any  point  of  a  plant,  not  necessarily  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf, 
but  on  any  part  of  the  stem,  or  even  upon  roots  and  leaves :  such 
are  termed  adventitious  buds.  Examples  are  met  with  on  the 
roots  of  docks,  poplars,  roses,  and  many  other  plants,  especially 
when  the  upper  bud-bearing  parts  have  been  removed.  They 
frequently  arise  and  produce  shoots  upon  stems  which  have  been 
injured.  In  some  instances  they  proceed  from  the  callus  cover- 
ing the  wounds  where  branches  have  been  cut  off;  some  of  the 
shoots  of  '  pollard '  trees  spring  from  adventitious  buds  originat- 
ing in  this  manner. 

Adventitious  buds  are  often  produced  upon  leaves  which  have 
been  removed  from  the  parent  and  pegged  down  on  moist  sand 
or  loam.  Gardeners  take  advantage  of  this  peculiarity  in  pro- 
pagating begonias. 

Similar  buds  occur  upon  some  kinds  of  leaves  when  they  are 
severed  from  the  plant  and  their  petioles  stuck  in  moist  ground : 
the  scales  of  the  hyacinth  and  other  bulbs  give  rise  to  new 
plants  in  this  manner. 

Bx.  at— Examine  Iwigs  of  ash,  sycamore,  elder,  horse-cheslnul,  oak, 
becdi,  and  olhei  tiecs  and  ihrabs  in  winter.     Make  noles  of  Ihe  airinge- 
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m^nt  of  th«  budt,  the  scan  lelt  where  the  roliage-leavei  anil  old  bQi1-sc«le« 
liave  fallen  off,  and  the  hairyness,  smoothness,  and  any  other  peculiariliet  of 
the  bark  and  buds.     (See  Tables,  page  6l.) 

Ex.  30.— Measare  the  lengths  of  intemode  between  successive  budi  on  last 
year's  shoots  of  the  common  trees  and  shrubs.  At  which  parts, — those  which 
■re  jroungett  or  those  which  are  oldest, — are  the  buds  most  closely  placed  on 
the  stems? 

Sx.  H. — Examine  young  ash,  sycamore,  oak,  and  other  trees  in  winter, 
(i)  Try  and  find  out  the  yearly  growth  in  length  of  the  various  parts  of 

(z)  Make  observations  in  regard  to  the  len^h  of  the  branch  produced  by 
buds  near  the  apex,  middle  and  base  of  each  year's  growth.  Mote  the  pre. 
■ence  or  absence  of  "  dormant  "  buds. 

(3)  Find  out  if  the  branching  is  generally  racemose  or  cymose.  Look  for 
sympodia  upon  hazel,  beech,  elm,  snd  horse- eh csinut,  and  other  trees. 

(4)  Note  the  difference  in  length  of  yearly  growth  of  branches  in  very  old 
trees  and  young  ones  of  the  same  species. 

Ex.  ST. — Examine  the  long  shoots  and  short  shoots  ('  spurs ')  of  apple,  pear, 
plum,  cherry,  gooseberry  and  cuiiant.  Observe  the  size  and  form  of  the 
buds  upon  the  various  parts  of  ihc  shoots.  Cut  longitudinaJ  sections  and 
eiamine  with  a  lens:  endeavour  to  determine  which  are  wood -buds  and  wbkh 


BXi  3S. — Examine  the  unfolding  buda  upon  the  chief  fruit  trees  in  spring 
when  the  different  kinds  of  buds  can  be  easily  distinguished :  observe  the 
position  of  the  leaf-buds,  miied-buds,  and  fjowerbuds  respectively. 

16.  Steins  and  their  Varieties.— Stems  which  are  soft  and 
which  usually  last  but  a  short  time,  are  termed  herbactous ; 
practically  all  our  annuals  liave  stems  of  this  nature,  and  many 
perennial  plants  also,  e.g.  nettles  and  hops.  Most  stems 
which  last  several  seasons  develop  within  themselves  consider- 
able quantities  of  wood,  and  are  harder  and  firmer  in  con- 
.sequcnce:  such  stems  are  said  to  be  woody.  It  must  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  herbaceous  stems  in  reality  also 
possess  wood,  but  only  in  the  form  of  thin  strands,  which  are 
relatively  small  in  amount  when  compared  with  the  remaining 
soft  parts.  All  stems,  moreover,  are  soft  and  herbaceous  when 
reiy  young,  so  that  no  real  distinction  exists  betneeti  herbaceous 
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and  woody  steins,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  degree  of  development 
of  the  wood  within  thcra :  a  wall-flower  or  a  rose,  for  example, 
may  be  soft  and  herbaceous  in  its  upper  parts  and  hard  and 
woody  below. 

Tras  and  Shrubs  have  well-developed  woody  steins,  the 
former  possessing  a  single  main  stem  or  trunk,  which  is  devoid 
of  branches  for  some  distance  above  the  ground;  the  latter 
have  DO  very  distinct  main  stem,  and  the  chief  branches  are 
all  much  the  same  in  thickness  and  spring  from  a  point  either 
on  or  close  to  the  ground. 

Many  plants  have  stems  which  are  too  weak  to  maintain  an 
erect  position ;  they  consequently  grow  along  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Some  plants  have  weak  stems  which  always  remain 
proitrate,  while  Others,  designated  {limbing  plants,  have  stems 
which,  although  too  weak  to  stand  upright  of  themselves,  are 
nevertheless  able  to  use  suitable  objects  near  them  as  supports. 
Climbing  plants  support  themselves  in  various  ways.  In  ivy, 
adventitious  roots  are  developed  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  and 
these  serve  to  fix  the  plant  to  bark  of  trees,  walls,  and  rocks. 

Tropxolums  of  gardens  and  wild  clematis  are  supported  by 
their  leaves,  the  petioles  of  which  curve  round  the  stronger 
branches  of  plants  growing  near  them. 

Peas  and  vetches  are  also  enabled  to  climb  by  means  of  their 
leaves,  some  of  the  leaflets  of  which  are  modified  into  thin  thread- 
b'ke  structures  termed  Undrits.  The  latter  are  sensitive  to  contact, 
and  wind  round  any  slender  object  which  they  touch.  Plants 
such  as  the  blackberry,  rose,  &c.,  are  supported  by  means  of 
their  stiff  prickles. 

In  twining  plants  the  whole  stem  upholds  itself  by  twisting 
round  neighbourii^  objects.  The  stems  of  some  of  them 
always  twine  to  the  right  when  growing  round  a  support;  the 
hop  is  an  example :  others,  such  as  bindweed,  twine  to  the 
left 

17.  A  number  of  peculiar  modifications  of  shoots  are  met  with. 
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many  of  which  receive  special  names;  the  most  familiar  are 
mentioned  below : 

i.  Above  ground. 

(a)  In  the  wild  pear,  wild  ]iliim,  hawthorn,  sloe,  and  buckthorn, 
some  of  the  branches  end  in  hard,  sharp  points,  termed  ihartts 
or  spines.  That  they  are  modified  shoots  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  they  arise  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  and  also  themselves  bear 
leaves  and  lateral  buds  in  some  instances. 


[b)  A  runner  or  stolon  is  a  sboot  which  extends  horizonlally  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Its  internodes  are  long,  and  from  its 
nodes  adventitious  roots  arc  produced,  and  grow  into  the  soil 
(Fig.  2i).  The  buds  present  on  the  runner  then  become 
fixed  to  the  ground,  and,  developing  into  upright  shoots,  form 
separate  plants  as  soon  as  the  internodes  at  s  die  away  or  are 
severed. 

Strawberry  runners  and  tliose  of  creeping  crowfoot  are  good 
examples. 
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Bx.  39. — Enamine  [be  thorns  upon  Ihc  hawthorn,  kIoc,  wild  plum,  wild  pear, 
and  bnckthorn.  Nole  tlieit  origin  in  the  axils  of  leaves,  and  thai  somf  uf 
tbem  liear  buds  and  leaver. 

Ex.  30.— Kxaininelbe  origin  of  ihi^  rumiets  upon  il  raw  be  cry  plants,  mouso- 
tar  hawkwecd,  and  creeping  crowfoot.  Observe  the  jiosition  of  the  leavts 
and  buds  upon  the  runners. 

ii.  Undei^round. 

Stems  within  [he  soil  sometimes  resemble  roots,  but  they  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  posses.sior  of  leaves  and 
buds,  and  by  their  originating  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 

(it)  A  rhizome  or  '  rootstock '  is  an  undei^round  shoot,  which 
grows  more  or  less  horizontally.  Adventitious  roots  arise  at  the 
nodes,  and  the  intemodes  may  be  long  or  short,  thick  or  thin,  so 


¥b™  hole  slcrn  fi 


that  the  general  api>earance  of  a  rhizome  is  variable,  those  of 
couch  and  other  grasses  being  long,  thin  straggling  shoots,  while 
in  iris,  hop  and  other  plants  they  are  thick  and  fleshy.  When 
leaves  are  present,  they  are  generally  reduced  to  the  form  of 
membranous  scales. 

Rhizomes  may  be  indefinite  or  definite  in  growth;  in  the 
former  case,  the  true  and  main  axis  continues  to  grow  at  its 
tip,  and  alwaj'S  remains  below  ground;  the  parts  which  come 
above  ground  are  secondary  or  lateral  branches,  which  arise  in 
the  axils  of  its  scaly  leaves  (i,  Fig.  az).    Most  rhizomes  are,  how- 
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ever,  definite  in  growth,  the  main  axis,  after  growing  a  longer  or 
shoner  distance  below,  conies  above  ground,  tlie  continuation  of 
the  rhizome  within  the  soil  being  carried  on  by  lateral  branches 
(a.  Fig.  22).  In  perennial  rhizomes  of  definite  growth,  such  as 
those  of  sedges,  grasses,  and  many  other  plants,  the  permanent 
part  which  remains  below  ground  is  a  false  main-axis  or  sym- 
podium  (p.  41). 

{6)  The  terra  sucier  is  applied  to  any  adventitious  shoot  which 
originates  below  ground  on  the  stems  or  roots  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  It  possesses  adventitious  roots  and  by  separation  from 
the  parent  may  become  a  new  individual  plant  Suckers  often 
develop  very  rapidly  and  rob  the  parent  of  water  and  nutriment, 
so  that  except  for  purposes  of  propagation  they  should  be 
destroyed 

Bx.  SI. — Examine  the  undergroand  parti  0/  couch-grass,  bindveed,  mint, 
potato,  hOTSe-radiih,  asparagus,  raspbeny,  and  hop,  and  obserre  the  scale- 
leaves  and  the  buda  in  the  axils  of  some  of  them. 

Note  the  connection  of  the  shoots  which  come  above  ground  with  tht 
underground  parts. 

(c)  A  fuder  is  a  shoot  with  a  short,  thick,  fleshy  stem,  and 
minute  scaly  leaves,  in  whose  axils  are  buds  or  'eyes.'  The 
raost  common  tubers  are  developed  below  ground — e.g.  those  of 
potato  and  Jerusalem  artichoke—but  they  may  occiu:  on  parts 
of  plants  above  the  soil.  The  scaly  leaves  are  not  visible  on 
the  fully-developed  potato  tuber,  as  they  drop  off  or  shrivel 
up  before  ripening  is  accomplished.  For  the  development  and 
structure  of  the  potato  tuber  see  pp.  462-469. 

(d)  A  ojrm  is  a  short,  thick,  fleshy  stem,  with  a  few  thin,  scaly 
leaves  covering  it,  and  bearing  one  or  more  buds  at  its  apex. 
Examples  are  seen  io  the  ordinary  crocus  and  gladiolus  of 
gardens. 

Fig.  23  is  a  section  of  a  crocus  in  flower.  At  6  is  the  solid, 
fleshy  stem  of  the  corm,  with  the  remains  of  an  old  corm  (a)  ad- 
hering to  it,  and  several  adventitious  roots  (r).     From  its  summit 
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at  h,  the  terminal  bud  has  grown  in  spring  into  a  short  stem  (c), 
bearing  on  its  sides  thin,  membranous  leaves  (</)  and  ordinary 
green  foliage  leaves  {e),  which  come  above  ground.  One  or 
more  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as 
at  /  The  substances  stored 
in  the  stem  of  the  corm  (ii)  are 
used  up  in  production  of  these 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  conse- 
quently, at  the  end  of  summer, 
this  part  becomes  shrivelled 
and  dead,  like  a.  The  green 
leaves  {e),  however,  after  they 
have  developed,  manufacture  a 
considerable  amount  of  food,  and 
this  descends  from  the  leaves,  and 
is  stored  in  the  short  stem  (f), 
which  thickens  in  consequence 
and  becomes  a  new  corm  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  The  buds  {x) 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the 
new  corm  remain  near  its  apex, 
carry  on  the  production  of  a  new 
series  of  flowers,  leaves  and  corms 
in  the  following  year. 

A  corm,  instead  of  possessing 
only  one  bud  at  its  summit,  as  ' 

at  k,  often  has  several  buds  there, 
each  of  which  develops  into  a 
new  corm    in    the   manner  de-  foT 

scribed ;  thus  one  corm  may  give  rise  to  many  in  a  single 
season. 

{e)  A  bulb  often  resembles  a  corm  in  external  appearance,  but 
consists  of  a  comparatively  small  stem,  upon  which  is  arranged  a 
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nuabcr  of  thick,  fleshy,  scale-leaves,  which  overlap  each  other 
more  or  less  com- 
pletely. The  whole 
structure  is  practi- 
cally a  huge  bud, 
and  in  the  axils  of 
some  of  its  scales 
are  small,  rudimen- 
tary buds.  Familiar  ex- 
amples are  met  with 
in  the  onion,  tulip, 
lily,  hyacinth,  snow- 
drop, and  narcissus. 

The  onion  seedling, 
figured  on  page  20, 
develops  several  leaves 
during  summer,  as 
at  A,  Fig.  24,  and 
the  plant  swells  at  its 
base  and  forms  a  bulb. 
A  section,  as  at  B, 
reveals  its  structure. 
Tracing  the  leaves 
from  the  green  parts 
downward,  it  is  ob- 
sen'ed  that  the  bases, 
especially  of  the  inner 
ones,  are  thickened, 
and  it  is  these  leaf- 
bases  which  form  the 
main  mass  of  the  bulb, 
the  stem  (s)  upon  which 
they  grow  being  com- 
paratively   small.       At 
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tbe  end  of  summer,  the  green  parts  of  the  leaves  die  and  shrivel ; 
th^  lower  parts,  which  have  become  thin,  act  as  a  cover  for  the 
rest  of  the  bulb,  and  prevent  the  rapid  loss  of  water  from  the 
interior. 

The  onion  balb,  if  planted  next  year,  forms  adventitious  roots 
&om  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  the  terminal  growing-point  (/) 
inside  grows  up  into  the  air,  and  produces  leaves  and  an  inflor- 
escence of  white  flowers  at  the  end  of  a  long  hollow  stem.  The 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  scale  leaves  develop  usually  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  from  one  butb  several  flowering  shoots  are  often 
produced.  The  materials  stored  in  the  bulb-scales  are  used  up 
in  this  development  of  the  flowering  stems,  and  after  tbe  pro- 
duction of  ripe  seeds,  the  whole  plant  is  generally  exhausted, 
and  dies  away,  in  which  case  the  onion  is  a  biennial  plant 
Occasionally,  however,  some  of  the  lateral  buds  from  the  axils  of 
the  scales  do  not  produce  inflorescences,  but  leafy  shoots  only, 
which  form  small  bulbs  in  the  same  manner  as  an  onion  seedling. 
After  the  death  of  the  parent,  these  smaller  bulbs  remain,  and 
carry  on  the  growth  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  onion  plant 
in  this  instance  is  a  perennial. 

A  tulip  bulb  in  autumn  consists  of  a  short,  thick  stem,  upon 
which  are  placed  a  series  of  large,  overlapping,  fleshy  scales. 
The  latter  are  complete  leaves,  and  not  merely  leaf  bases,  as 
in  the  onion.  At  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  an  embryonic  shoot, 
having  leaves  upon  it,  and  bearing  a  terminal  flower;  in  the 
axils  of  some  of  the  scales  are  rudimentary  buds. 

In  spring  the  flower-bearing  stem  grows  from  within  the  bulb 
and  comes  above  ground,  carrying  with  it  the  flower  and  two 
or  three  leaves,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  15.  This  development 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  food  stored  in  the  scales  (o) : 
the  latter  therefore  soon  become  sol^  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  shrivel  up  and  decay.  The  leaves  (e)  on  emei^ng 
from  the  soil  turn  green,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer 
manufacture   a  considerable  amount  of  food;  that  part  of  it 
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not  needed  for  the  plant's  immediate  requirements   is  trans- 
ferred to  kteral  axillary  buds  below  ground,  and  is  there  stored. 
These    buds  consequently  grow  rapidly  and    become   young 
daughter  bulbs;    one   of   them   is 
shown  at  n  in  course  of  development. 
Bulbs  like  the  onion,  tulip,  and 
hyacinth,  which  have  broad,  concave 
scales  arranged  in   such  a  manner 
that  the  outer  ones  completely  en- 
close  those   within,    are   Icnowa  as 
tunicaied  bulbs.     In  lilies  the  bulb 
scales  are  not  so   broad,   and  are 
arranged  to  overlap  each  other  like 
the  tiles  on  a  roof :  such  bulbs  are 
said  to  be  imMcaled. 

Bx.  SI.  — Cul  a  loDgitudiiuil  seclion 
through  a  young  onion  plant  when  the 
bulb  ia  well  formed.  Watch  the  develop- 
ment of  a  young  plant  into  an  old  hulli. 
Cut  sections  of  a  mature  onton  bulb  and 
compare  its  inlemal  structure  with  that  of 
a  Brussels  sprout. 

Ex,  IS.— Ksamine  old  onion  bulbs  which 

"■    have  been  kepi  all  winter  and  allowed  to 

sprout.     Note  the  number  of  separate  sets 

of  green  leaves  produced  by  it.      Cut  it 

open  and  examine  (he  origin  o(  the  latter. 

Ex.   SL — ^Cut   longitudinal    sections   of 

tulip,   hyacinth,  snowdrop,   and  narcissus 

bulbs.      Note   the  stem,   the    number   of 

Fio.   sj-— Sedion   of    a  laljp  in    scales,  and  their  relative  thickness  in  each  ; 

b^'Udif,'™-™  "flil«ri^  "tm   *'^  'i"^  presence  or  absence  of  rudimentary 

bearing  smn  le«-«,  t ;  a  oviiy  ;  i    flowers  and  anilliliy  buds. 

;SlS"'^"?    •'""^^'''■'^       "*■   "'""■'  Examine   the  structure  of 

scaly  leaves  and  observe  the  position  and  number  of  the  buds  on  the  thickened 

stem.      (2)  Cul  longitudinal  sections  of  a  corm.      (3)  Examine  a  corm  in 

bloom,  and  observe  the  roots,  remains  of  old  corrns,  foliage  and  membranous 

Ktile-leaves,  and  number  and  position  of  the  flowers.     Compare  with  Fig.  23. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  TREES  BY  MEANS  OF  TWIGS 

IN  WINTER. 

The  chief  deciduous  British  forest  and  fruit  trees  and  shrubs 

may  be  rect^ised  in  winter  by  the  character  and  arrangement 

of  the  buds,  as  given  below: — 

GROUP  L 
BUDB  OPPDBITB  Sfccm  OTHER  OH  THE  TWUM  (Fig.  36}. 
The  following  belong  to  this  group  : 
Dogwood. 

Mealy  Guelder- Rose. 
Common        do. 


Ash. 

Spindle-Tree. 

Privet. 


Honeysuckle. 
Elder. 
Sycamore. 
English  Maple- 
Norway    do. 
Horse- Chestnut. 


Buckthorn. 
.  Bttda  nkked,  i.e.  vlUiinit  proteotlliff  Imd-icalM. 

(d)  Young  twigs,  smooth,  slender,  and  blood-red  in  colour. 

DOB-wood  :  Wild  Cornel  (Ciiraus  languiitia  L.). 
16)  Twigs  with  a  powdery  grey  covering  consisting  of  stellate 


If«ftly  rnelder-roaB  :  Wayfaring-tree  (  Vihumum  ^r  SyMofe  .h™* 

2.  Ti«iUe  Imd-KalM  tow  (one  or  two).  mi^nain.o  i«.d..L 

(a)  Bud-scales  Sooty  black. 

Aah  {Fraxiiius  ttctbior  L.).      Twigs   smooth,    greenish-grey  ; 
terminal  bud  much  larger  than  the  round  lateral  ones. 
(A)  Bud  scales  pinkish. 

CoDunoQ  puld«r-rM*  {Viburnum  Ofiilai  L.).  Young  twigs 
with  longitudinal  ridges  or  angles,  especially  near  their  tips  ; 
lateral  buds  closely  pressed  Id  stem. 

3.  BeT«ral  bod-ioalei  Tlallile  ;  olosaly  and  oompacUy  uruicad. 

{a)  Twigs  slender,  bright  sage  greetl. 

Splndle-tTM    (Euonymui    eiimpaus    L.).        Tlie    bud-scnies  are 
•jreen,  with  pinkish  maigins  and  lips- 
(*)  Twigs  slender ;  grey,   brownish -grey,   or  brown  ;  all  buds  small 
and  similar  in  size,  including  the  terminal  ones. 
*  Itud- scales  smooth. 

D  {RiCHnnw  calharlinit  L.).      Many  of  the  branches 
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tenniaBCe  ia  a  thom  :  the  buds  of  the  ihrub  mre  not  nlwaj* 

opposite  ;  bud-scales  dark  redduh- brown. 
Mret  {LtgKStruM  vufgan  L.).     Without  thoins;  buds  mncb 

smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  their  scales  dark  olive-brown  ; 

leaves  oflen  remain  on  all  winter. 
"•  Bud  scales  hairy,  especially  at  the  tips. 
Common  mmpls  {Acer  tamficsin  L.).     The  twigs  are  stiffer  than 

the  two  preceding  shrubs;  hairy  when  young;  older  parts  of 

bark  with  longitudinal  cracks  or  fissures. 
[t)  Tn  igs  stiffer  and  thicker  ;  Icrniinal  buds  usually  much  latter  than 

the  lateral  ones. 
Hone-cbeitnut   {Aricn/us   Hippoeaslanum    L.].      Buds   brown 

in   spKng,  covered   with  a  sticky  resinous  substance;   luge 

triangular  leaf-scar. 
SyeMnon  (Acir  Pieude-plalarais  L.).   Bud-scales  yellow ish-grecD 

with  daik-brown  margins  and  tips;  leaf-scar  well  marked, 
■onny  maple  (Actr  fiatanauUt   L.).      Bud. scales   pinkish   or 

reddish -brown,   sometimes  greenish  at  their  bases  ;   leaf-scar 

Derrowcr  than  in  sycamore. 
4.  MvnaX  tHtd-aoalM  vlalbls,  ttij  looeely  arranged. 

Blder  {Sambueut  nigral^.).     Twigs  pale  brownish-grey,  with  loDg;!- 

tndinal  ridges  and  distinct  lenticels ;  bud.scales  brownish-red  tu)d 

puckered  ;  very  wide  spongy  pith. 
HmwymekU  {Dmicera  Periclytamum  L.}.     The  younf;  twigs  which 

climb  up  and  wind  round  supports  are  shining  and  cylindrical,  with 

a  hollow  pith.     Bud-scales  brownish -green. 

OBOUP  n. 

B17DB  ALTBRHATB;  AKRAHQBD  III  TVO  lOBOITtrDtHAL  ROWB 
OH  OPPOBTTB  SIDES  OF  THE  TtriOS  (Fig.  rj). 
The  following  belong  to  this  group : — 

Spanish  chestnut.  I        Elms. 

Limes.  Beech. 

Haiel.  I        Hornbeam  and  (Birch), 

I.  Bnda  ronudlab-oval :  e&ch  about  twloa  aa  lang  aa  t)roBiL 
(a)  nillile  bnd-ac«lei  Av  (one  or  two). 

*  Young  twigs  with  longitudinal  ridges  or  angles. 

Spaolati  eheatnut  {Caslanra  viilgarii  Lam.].  Twigs  deep  ted 
01  reddish-green,  straight :  the  buds  are  placed  not  immedi- 
ately above  the  distinct  leaf-scar,  but  slightly  on  one 
tide. 
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**  Young  twigs  cylindrical ;  one  targe  and  one  small  bud-scale 
10  each  bud. 

Common Uma  (Ti/ia  vulgarii  tlayne).  Twigs  smoolti,  blood-red 
or  orange-red,  with  a  shining  surface,  somewhat  long  and 
bowed. 

amkll-lMTed  llniB  (r,  fiarvi/olia  Ehrh).  Similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding   species,    but    bark    lighter    coioar   and   a    smaller 

Broftd-l6ftT*d  lima  (^T.  J-iatyfiAyl/m  Scop.).     Twigs  slightly  haiiy: 
a  larger  tree  than  T.  parvifiilia  Ehrh. 
(r)  Savarkl  trad-aulea  vlalbla. 

•  Bkids  flattened  on  one  side;  bud-scales  pale,  brown- 
ish, or  reddish -green. 

Haiel  IJ^orylus  AvelUuia  L.).  Voung  twigs  hairy  and 
with  a  few  stalked  glands. 

"  Buds  rounder  and  more  pointed ;  bud-scales  daric 
brown  or  dark  maroon. 

Cammon  «lm  {Ulmus  cawpfstrU  Sm.).  Voung  twigs 
more  or  less  hairy ;  older  twigs  with  fine  rich 
brown-coloured  fissures  on  the  bark.  A  variety 
(£/.  sabtma  Sm.)  with  longitudinal  thiclc  ridges  of 
ooik  is  met  with. 

Wyelt  aim  (,U.  monlana  ^m.).  Twigs  and  buds 
similar  to  Che  preceding,  but  twice  or  three  times 
the  size.     The  leal-scars  are  laige. 

.  Built  pointed,  often  Uitm  or  mora  times  as  long  &■  broML 
BMdl  {Fagus  syhialica  L.).     Twigs  slender,  smooth  ;  Ibe 

buds  are  usually  over  half  an  inch  long,  round  in  section, 

and  jut  out  from  the  stem, 
Hombaun  (Carpiniis  Btlulus  L.).     The  buds  lie  closer  to 

the  stem,  and  are  not  nearly  so  long  as  those  of  beech  i 

ihcy  are  also  slightly  angular  in  section. 
Birch  possesses  twigs  and  buds  somewhat  simil  " 

to  Hornbeam,  and  although  it  belongs  to  Cro 

III.,  it  aomclimes  has  buds  nearly  arranged  as  in      arrongeme 

Group  II.,  and  may  be  noticed  here. 
Blreb  {Befula  alia  L.).     The  twigs  are  slender  and  elastic  :  i 

varieties  they  are  hairy,    in  others   covered   with  small  r 

tubercles. 


SwnUh 
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asoup  m. 

Btn»  ABEANOBD  SPQULLT  ON  TBS  TWIQS  (Fig.  28). 
To  thu  group  belong  : — 


Birch. 

Ploms. 

Walnut. 

Cherries. 

0«k£. 

Pe.r. 

Wiklow«. 

Apple. 

Poplan. 

Black  Currant. 

Alder. 

Red  Curram. 

BUck  Alder. 

Gocaeherry. 

Wild  Service. 

Ralpberjy, 

White  BMm. 

BUckberry. 

MoanUin  Ath. 

Barberry. 

lUwibom. 

Wild  Dog  Rose 

BUckthom. 
.  Pith  dlvldad  Into  obftmlMn. 

Walnut  IJuglans  regis  L.).      Young   twigs   thick, 
leaf-scars  very  laxge.     Lateral  buds  small,  round, 
black  and  smooth,  the  terminal  one  much  lorgi^r 
and  hairy. 
.  BtuU  nakMl,  i.e.  wltbont  protecting  bttd-wklu. 

ViMjiktiAtit  (Shamnus  Fraugula'L.).     Young  Iwigs 
reddish. 
.  Bnda  dlvUneUjr  lUllod. 

(a)  Apparently  only  one  bad-scale  visible. 

Uiu{AinusgIuliiitaaC^ett.).   Young  twigs  irr^u- 
larly  triangular  in  section,  brown  or  reddish-brown 
in  a>lour.     The  buds  ore  angular,  dark  brownish- 
red,  and  their  stalks  l-inch  or  more  long. 
{i)  Several  bud-scales  visible. 

Bluk  Cninuit  {/fiies  iiigiui'i  L.)-  Twigs  smooth, 
pale  browu  or  pale  greyish  buff;  buds  plump, 
round,  blunt  at  lips,  bud-scales  daik  pink  or 
bro«-nish-pink,  sometimes  greenisli.  With  aid  of 
a  tens  yellow  giand?  are  visible  on  Ihc  bud  stalks 
and  scales. 
Bed  Oonuit  {Xitej  rul/rum  L.).  Twigs  with  loose, 
fluffy,  aUiy  grey  bark ;  buds  thinner,  longer,  and 
more  pointed  than  black  currant ;  (heir  scales 
dark  chestnut  brown,  with  line  woolly  hair^ 
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4.  Boda  MMUa,  vttti  wparNitly  oaly  on*  larfe  bmd-anla  O^UIy  two 

vnUtd). 

Wlllmn  {SaJU  Sp.).  The  willow  hjibiidisei  lo  freely  that  it  is  im- 
posuble  to  distiDgnish  all  of  them  by  characters  of  the  badi  and 
twigs  alone. 

Tlie  followii^,  however,  may  be  mentioned : — 

Those  with  haiiy  buds : — 

Odor  {SaUx  vintinalU  L.).  Bnd*  of  ancquol  liie;  oldei  twi{^ 
smooth  and  shininE. 

Qrvj  B&Ilow  {S.  einerta  L.).     Very  soft  hairy  twigs  and  large  budi, 

TUita  Vlllow  {S.  alba  L.].  Very  mult  buds;  older  tw^  reddish- 
grey  and  dull. 

Those  with  smooth  buds : — 

OrUk  or  Bcdwood  VUlow  (5.  fn^lit  L.).  Twigs  brown  and 
polished ;  buds  almost  biack. 

Bay-laav*d  WUlow  {S.  ptniandra  L.).     Similar  to  above,  but  budj 

■«M  VlBow  is.  furptata  I-).     Very  long  pddled  buds. 
arMrta»ll«v(5.;>i^r«aL.).     Short,  plump,  yellowish  or  reddish  buds. 

5.  Boda  arwitln,   aftelt  wltli  Mreral  vlillil*   bnd-MilM.     Twigs  with 

■pines  (bain  and  emergence!)  upon  them,  but  no  spiDy  branches 

(jt}  Spines  straight,  situated  just  below  the  budi  only. 

a<K>MlMiTy(^iJ(j  Greisularta  L.).    Twigs  round,  light  yellowish- 
grey  ;  buds  pointed  and  slightly  stalked, 
Barbeiry  {Btritrit  vulgaris  L.).   Yauug  twigs,  with  slight  longi- 
tudinal lidges,  thin  ;  buds  bluntish  at  tips,  and  sessile. 
(J}  Spines  with  stout  bases,  tips  bent  baclm'ards  usually,  and  irr^u- 
lajty  acQnged  on  the  Iwigi, 
mid  Dog-Bow  (Jtetacanina  L.).     Twigs  round;  bud*  smooth, 

roundish,  blunt-tipped. 
BUaUMRy  (Subui frutitasui  L.).     Twigs  angular;  buds  hairy, 
longer,  and  more  pointed ;  spines  very  irregularly  placed. 
(f)  Many  small  soft  spines,  and  hairs  on  twigs. 

Baapberry  {Rubin  IJattt  L.].       Twigs  pale  reddish  01  yellowish- 
brown,  shining  ;  bud-scales  loosely  arranged. 

6.  BBda  ■eifllo ;  nrenl  Imd-icalea  rtdblo. 

(fli  Bod-scales  green,  with  narrow  brown  edges. 

Wild  SerrlM  Ti«e  {P^ui  tarminaiis  Ebrh.].    Buds  oval,  bluntish 

tips,  amoolb,  and  somewhal  flattened  on  one  side. 
VUto  Beam  {Pyrui  Aria  Sm.).     Buds  hairy  at  lip,  longer  than 

the  pteccding,  and  pointed ;  bod-icales  keeled. 
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li)  Bud-scales  black  or  cUrk  purple. 

Xovui-IrM  or  Monntalii  JUh  (i^Mi  Aueufaria  Gkcn.).     Budi 
large,  often  i  inch  long  or  more. 
(f)  Bud-tcalei  hairy  all  over. 

WUtt  Poiflkr  if»fulu3  alha  I.).     Yoang  twigt  covered  with   « 
white,  loo«e  cotton;  film :  older  ones  (owoth,  yellowish^rey  : 
budi  plump  and  pcnnled. 
Appla  or  Oikb  (Pyrui  Malui  L.).      Twigi  paitiallf  haiiy ;  small 
wood-buds  on  long  shaoti  closelj'  pressed  to  stem  and  trian^lar 
ID  outline.     Iq  the  wild  oi  crab-apple  tbort  branches  eading  in 
a  "  thorn  "  are  present. 
\d)  Bud-scales  smooth  or  hairy  only  at  the  tip*  or  mitgina. 
(l)  Several  buds  crowded  at  the  tips  of  Che  leitg  shoots. 

OommoQ  BngUih  Oak  [Qturcut  ftdutuHlaia  Ebih.).     Young 
branches  greyish-brown,  without  hairs  and  Arrowed.     The 
buds  stand  out  from  the  stem,  are  yellow  or  chestnut -browu 
colour,  quite  smooth,  plump,  and  rounded  at  the  lips. 
Dnrmbit  or  B«MUe  0«k  [QiMnw  tetnlifiora  Salis.].     Young 
branches  slightly  hairy ;  buds  longer  Chan  the  preceding, 
and  their  scales  lipped  and  edged  with  haiis. 
(l)  Long  narrow-pointed  buds,  chestnut- brown  in  colour,  and 
covered  with  resin  at  tips;  twigs  farrowed. 
Blaok    PoplftT   (Pafului   nigra   !>).      Bud-tip*  straight   o* 

pointing  outwards. 
JUpm  {Papulmi  tnmmla  L.].    Tips  of  the  buds  pressed  close 

(3)  Buds  dark  brown  i  leaf-scur  a  narrow  cresceot. 

P«u  (I^mis  ttmmutiii  L.}.  Twigs  smooth,  yellowish- 
brown  ;  not  haiiy.  In  wild  pear  short  branches  tenninat  - 
ing  in  "  thorns  "  are  presenL 

Ba!mVuini  at  VliUti  Thorn {CrataegtaOtyattmthalj.).  Twigs 
greyish  purple  or  greenish-grey  ;  buds  paler  than  the  pear 
and  rounder!  usually  two  tc^ether — one  large,  the  other 
■mailer.  Generally  spioy  bnjiclies  are  present  at  the  siAt 
of  the  buds. 

(4)  Buds  dark  brown  ;  leaf-scu  rounder,  almoil  a  semicircle. 

*  Suds  small  and  round. 
Slot    or    BUoktboni  [^Pnatui   tpiaasa   L.).      Young   twigs 

smooth,    greyish-brown ;    older  ones  black.      Buds   very 

small,  usually  two  or  three  together, 

"  Buds  larger  and  conical. 
Apricot   (/Vsoiiu  Armenioia  L.}.      Yoang  twig*  ereenith- 
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brown  or  leddish-^reeD,  smooth  and  ibining  ;  nniBlI/  lliTce 

buds  together  aboTC  leaf-scu. 
BoIUm  (/Vioku  inrili/ia  L.).      Young  twigi  hairy ;   older 

ones  imoolh  Uld  dark  brown.     Bad-scala  hstty. 
Wild  Flam  (/V»fnu  domislita  L,],      Voting  twigs  smooth, 

reddish  or  porplixh  brawn. 
""  Bndsoval. 
Bird  Ota/rrj  (Pnmui  Padia  L.).      Yoang  twig*  thinnish, 

Tcddiih-brown.     Badi  large  (J  inch  long  and  more)  and 

pointed.      Bud-sc>le»  chextnat-brown,  keeled,   mucronate 

Up. 
Omui  BlganMn  and  Hauti  {Pnmut  Amuitt  T.).     Twigs 

ttout  and  thoit,  reddish-biown  and  grey.     Buds  laige  and 

crowded  on  ihort  ihoota.     Bud-scales  chestnat-biown ;  not 

keeled. 
Dwurf  Oluny:  Konllo  and  KenUitL  {Pmnm  Ctratut  U). 

Twigi  thin  and  slender,  yellowish  or  (irecDish-bronn  and 

grey.     Bods  tmaller  ()  inch  long). 
■kfcalab  {Pmmii  MaAaltb  L.).      Badi  smaller  and  not  to 

plninp  M  the  dwaif  eheny :  stand  cIoMr  to  the  item. 

Twip  riMlIai  in  colooc. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  LEAP. 

I.  As  previously  noted  leaves  arise  in  all  cases  from  buds,  and 
are  side  or  lateral  appendages  of  the  stems  of  plants.  They  may 
be  of  many  forms  but  are  generally  flattened  structures,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  known  as  floral  leaves,  usually  have  buds 
in  their  axils.  Their  growth  differs  from  that  of  the  stem  and 
root  in  being  of  short  duration,  for  after  reaching  a  certain 
size  their  increase  ceases. 

2.  Foliage-lea£ — Those  which  are  most  conspicuous  upon 

plants    arc    green     and    are    designated 

foliage-leaves.    They  are  important  organs 

generally  concerned  with  the  manufacture 

of  food    needed    by    the    growing    part 

of  the  plant,  and  are  also  ot^ans  from 

which  much  of  the  water  taken  from  the 

.  soil   by  the  roots  is  given  off  into  the 

air.     A  typical  green  foliage-leaf  (Fig,  29) 

consists  of  the  following  parts — (i)  a  broad 

expanded   portion   termed   the  Naiff   or 

lamina ;  (ii)  a  slender  stalk  or  petiole ;  and 

(iii)   a   somewhat    flattened   basal    sheath 

which  connects  the  leaf  to  the  stem. 

piuilf'  /'i^m°n'a*?i^  bbde'^      '^^^  leaf-shcath  often  bears  two  appen- 

/p«ioi«;jiiipuie.  dages — the  stipula — which  may  be  broad 

and  wing-like  as  in  the  clovers  and  pea,  or  small  and  narrow 

as  in  pear  and  apple  ;   leaves  possessing  them  are  said  to  be 

stipulate,  while  those  without  are  exstipulate. 
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.  The  parts  of  the  leaf  are  of  very  varied  forrn.  In  the  giastes 
die  sheath  completely  embraces  the  stem,  and  in  the  Umbeltifene! 
{t,g.  carrot,  parsnip,  and  celery)  it  is  very  prominent ;  in  many 
plants  it  is  scarcely  visible. 

The  petiok  where  present  is  usually  narrow  and  cylindrical ; 
frequently  it  is  very  short  oi  missing  altogether,  in  which  case 
the  leaf  is  described  as  sessile. 

The  Made  is  generally  the  most  obvious  part  of  a  foliage-leaf 
and  the  points  of  importance  to  notice  at  present  are  its  venation, 
outhne,  margin,  apex,  and  character  of  its  surface. 

(a)  Venation  of  kaf-ilade. — The  substance  of  the  leaf  is 
traversed  by  a  number  of  woody  strands  which  are  termed 
veins  or  nerves,  although  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  they 
Me  similar  in  structure  or  function  to  the  veins  or  nerves  of 
animals.  The  arrangement  of  these  strands  is  termed  the 
venation  of  the  leaf,  of  which  there  are  two  common  types, 
namely  (i)  parallei  and  (i)  reticulate  or  net-venation.  In  the 
first  type  the  chief  strands  all  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  the 
base  of  the  leaf  to  the  tip,  as  in  the  leaves  of  grasses,  onion, 
hyacinth,  lily-of-the- valley,  and  Monocotyledons  generally. 

In  net-veined  leaves  the  smaller  very  delicate  strands  form  a 
fine  net-work  within  the  leaf  and  this  arrangement  is  charac- 
teristic of  Dicotyledons. 

Of  reticulate  veined  leaves  two  divisions  are  made  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  main  strands.  In  one,  the  leaves  have  a 
central  strand  or  mid-nb  running  down  the  middle  of  the  leaf  and 
from  it  are  given  off  slightly  smaller  branch  strands  as  in  Fig. 
39 ;  such  leaves  are  pinnatefy  veined  or  feat  her- veined,  those 
of  the  apple,  plum,  and  peach  are  good  examples. 

In  the  other  division  each  leaf  has  several  strong  strands  which 
start  from  the  base  of  the  blade  and  spread  across  to  its  margins 
somewhat  like  the  lingers  of  an  outstretched  hand ;  such  a  leaf  is 
described  BApalmateiy  veined.  Ivy,  sycamore,  and  currant  leaves 
■how  this  type  of  venation. 
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{b)  Forms  of  NatU.—Thc  outline  of  the  blade  of  the  leaf  may 
assume  almost  any  geometrical  figure  (Fig.  30).     When  it  is 


much  elongated  and  narrow  as  in  grasses  it  is  termed  a  linear  leaf. 
It  may  also  be  lanceolate  as  in  the  nairow-leaved  planUin  ;  ovate 
egg-shaped);  elliptical;  rtttiform  or  kidney- 
shaped  ;  cordate  (heart-shaped) ;  sagittate 
(arrow-shaped);  spatkulate  (spoon-shaped)  as 
in  the  daisy  ;  and  hastate  (halberd-shaped)  as 
in  sheep's  sorrel. 

(c)  Leaf-margin. — The  edge  of  the  leaf-blade 

is  sometimes  entire  as  in  privet ;  or  variously 

indented  with  larger  or  smaller  incisions,   (Fig- 

4    3    2    1         ^''^     Leaves  having  margins  like  the  edge  of 

J.        JiM/nur  ■  ■  *  ^^^  "^  serrate;  when  the  small  looth-like 

1.  Enure;  a,  Kime,  3,  incisions  Stand  out  at  right  angles  to  the  edge 

of  the  leaf  it  is  described  as  dentate;  the  term 
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crenate  is  used  when  the  edge  has  small  semi- circular  prominences. 
If  the  indentations  are  deeper  the  leaf  is  then  described  as  loied 
{■fid),  parted  {-fiarlite),  or  dissected  (sect)  respectively,  according 
as  the  divisions  reach  about  one  half,  three  quarters,  or  nearly 
the  whole  way  down  towards  the  midrib. 

As  the  indenutions  follow  the  direction  of  the  main  strands 
or  veins  of  the  leaf  we  have  two  types  of  lobed,  parted  or  dis- 
sected leaves  namely: — {i)pinnaHfid(i,  Fig.  %%)  pinnatiparHte, 
pinnatisect  and  (i)  paimaHfid  (3,  Fig.  31),  palmatipartite,  and 
palmatisecl. 

So  long  as  the  divisions  of  the  blade  do  not  quite  reach  to 
the  main  ribs  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  simple;  in  many  cases, 
however,  the  partitions  are  such  that  the  leaf  appears  to  have 
several  distinct  blades;  it  is  then  compound,  and  the  separate 
parts  are  its  lec^eis  (t.  Fig.  31). 
Compound  leaves  are  either //nna/e 
as  in  pea,  vetch,  potato,  rose  and 
ash ;  or  palmate  as  in  clover,  horse- 
chestnut,  and  lupin. 

(d)  Surface. — The  surface  of  the 
blade  is  smooth  or  glabrous,  or  some- 
limes  covered  on  one  or  both  sides 
with  hairs. 

(«)  Apex. — The  tip   of  the   leaf 
when  it  is  pointed  is  acute ;  when  ^ 
drawn  out  to  a  longer  point  it  is  ^ 
acuminate :    it  may  also   be  oituse 
(blunt),    emarginate    (notched),    or 
muerenate ;   in  the  latter  case  the  ,  v 
midrib  appiears  to  project  as  a  sharp  ( lo 
point — see  leaves   of  lucerne  (Fig,  '  """" 
133)  and  trefoil. 

Ex.  W, — Examine  and  describe  the  leaves  of  the  chief  larm  pUnta  and  u 
many  of  the  common  weed)  at  poisible.     Observe  lim  if  they  are  simple  or 
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compoond,  then  note  the  pretence  or  ttfaeeiiM  of  slipolet  uid  petiole,  ftfiet 
which  describe  theii  foroi,  matgin,  apex,  and  surface. 

3.  Modified  LMvas.— Structures  are  oAen  met  vith  upon 
plants  which  although  they  do  not  possess  all  the  parts  of  a 
foliage  leaf  as  just  described,  are,  nevertheless  to  be  legarded 
as  leaves  on  account  of  their  origin  and  position  upon  the  plant, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  they  frequently  beat  buds  in  their 
axils,  and  under  some  circumstances  may  become  changed  into 
ordinary  green  leaves.  Several  of  these  modified  leaves 
receive  special  names  as  indicated  below,  according  to  their 
position  upon  the  stem,  or  according  to  their  textur^  colour, 
and  other  peculiarities. 

(a)  Cotyledons  or  ued-Uaves. — These  are  the  first  leaves  which 
a  flowering  plant  possesses,  and  are  nearly  always  simple  and 
entire,  and  without  stipules. 

Some  coniferous  trees  (pines  and  firs)  have  seedlings  with 
several  cotyledons,  but  dicotyledons  usually  possess  only  two 
(Figs.  5,  103,  110),  while  in  monocotyledonous  plants  only 
one  is  present 

In  the  bean,  pea,  and  vetch  they  serve  merely  as  storehouses 
for  the  food  upon  which  the  seedling  depends  for  its  early 
growth.  In  the  cereals  and  grasses  generally,  the  chief  woik 
of  the  cotyledon  is  to  absorb  the  endosperm  of  the  seed,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  growing-points  of  the  young  root  and  shoot; 
while  in  the  turnip,  mangel  (Fig.  no)  and  many  other  plants  tb^ 
come  above-ground  and  carry  on  the  work  of  'assimilation,' 
thus  behaving  as  ordinary  Toliage-Ieaves. 

(i)  Scalts. — These  are  usually  thin  membranous  leaf-fitnio 
tares,  generally  brown,  white,  or  yellowish  in  colour,  and  may 
be  either  complete  leaves,  or  merely  the  sheaths  and  stipules  of 
leaves  the  blades  of  which  have  not  developed. 

On  the  stems  above  ground  they  are  often  present  as  coverings 
to  the  buds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  acting  as  a  protection  for  the 
interior  of  the  bud  against  frost,  heat,  rain,  and  the  attacks  of 
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insects.  Scales  are  always  present  u^n  the  underground  stems 
of  perennial  plants,  and  vary  much  in  size.  Upon  the  rhizomes 
of  couch-grass  and  potato,  they  are  small  and  membranous, 
while  the  leaves  of  a  resting  bulb  are  lat^e  scales,  some  of  vhich 
are  thick  and  fleshy,  and  stored  with  food. 

(c)  Bracts  and  Bracieoles. — The  leaves  which  occur  upon  the 
stem  at  points  where 
the  flowers  and  inflores- 
cences arise  are  termed 
brads  and  bracieohs  (see 
p.  89).  They  are  very 
variable  in  size,  texture 
and  colour.  In  some 
plants  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  green  foliage- 
leaves  except  by  their 
position ;  more  often 
they  are  rudimentary 
leaves  somewhat  re- 
sembling scales.  The  < 
chaffy  bracts  surround- 
ing the  flowers  of  grasses 
are  termed  glumes.  In 
.\rum,  Iris,  Narcissus, 
and  snowdrop,  a  large 
bract,  termed  a  spatht, 

encloses  the  whole  in-        fic.sj.— AsingitcompoundiEifofpEi:  »^ 
florescence.  '''"°'    "  '  ' 

The  cup  of  the  acorn  and  the  husk  of  the  filbert  and  hazel- 
nut are  persistent  united  bracts. 

Bracts  are  sometimes  brightly  coloured. 

{d)  Floral  leaves. — The  special  leaves  constituting  the  chief 
parts  of  a  flower  are  terraed.  floral  leaves  (see  next  chapter). 
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{e)  Leaf-spines.  —In  the  sloe  and  other  shrubs  and  trees  certain 
branches  are  found  which  have  been  modified  into  short,  stiff 
spines.  That  the  latter  are  branches  or  shoots  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  they  frequently  bear  small  leaves  and  buds. 

In  some  plants  however,  such  as  barberry,  the  spines  are 
evidently  not  branches,  but  modified  leaves,  for  buds  and  stems 
frequently  appear  in  their  axils,  and  in  the  barberry  all  stages 
of  transition  between  an  ordinary  green  leaf  and  a  branched 
spine  are  frequently  observable  on  the  same  plant. 

(/)  Leaf-tendrils, — In  the  vetch  and  pea  (Fig.  33)  the  terminal 
leaflets,  instead  of  being  green,  are  modified  into  thin,  thread- 
like structures  termed  tendrils.  They  are  sensitive  to  contact 
and  wind  round  any  small  object  which  they  touch. 

In  some  plants,  such  as  the  vine  and  passion-flower,  the 
tendrils  are  not  leaves  but  modified  branches. 

Bl.  >T. — Examine  the  cotyledons  of  the  ceedlings  of  wMdl  ipciDging  ap 
on  garden  soils  snd  arable  ground.  Note  the  difference  between  these  and 
the  first  foliage-1  eaves. 

Examine  the  cotyledon)  of  sfeedlingB  of  the  common  btra  crops. 

Ex.  sa.— Eiamine  the  scale*  of  an  onion,  tulip,  and  lily  bulb,  and  those 
npon  the  underground  steou  of  conch-gisss  and  other  plants. 

Xx.  W.— Examine  the  spines  on  a  gooseberry  bush.  Do  they  belong  to 
the  leaves  or  are  they  modified  shoots  ? 

Note  both  the  leaf-sfunes  and  stem-ipinei  npnii  ordinary  gone. 

Compare  with  Ex.  39. 

Bx.  40.— Note  the  form  and  position  of  the  tendrils  of  a  retch  and  pea, 
both  when  free  and  when  wound  round  a  support. 

4.  Leaf-anangement. — Although  to  a  casual  observer  the 
leaves  appear  to  be  without  any  regular  arrangement  upon  a 
plant,  carefiil  inspection  shows  that  they  are  distributed  on  the 
Stems  in  a  very  definite  order,  which  is  usually  constant  for  each 
species. 

In  some,  such  as  the  sycamore  (Fig.  14),  dead-nettle,  and 
cleavers,  two  or  more  leaves  arise  at  the  same  node  of  the  stem. 
Each  collection  of  leaves  is  then  called   a  wkori,   and  the 
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individuals  compiising  it  are  always  separated  from  each  other 
by  regular  angular  intervals.  Thus,  if  two  leaves  are  present 
they  are  half  the  circumference  of  the  stem  apart  or  exactly 
opposite  each  other,  and  not  both  on  the  same  side ;  if  three 
arise  at  the  same  node,  they  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  regular  intervals  of  lao  degrees,  or  one-third  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  so  on  for  any  number  of  leaves. 

On  many  stems  the  leaves  are  not  in  whorls  but  scattered 
singly  along  it,  only  one  leaf  arising  at  each  node:  such  an 
arrangement  is  spoken  of  as  alternate  or  spiral.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  shoot  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  touches  the  base  of  each  successive  leaf  is  a  spiral.  The 
distances  between  the  leaves  measured  along  the  stem  are 
variable,  some  being  an  inch  apart,  others  two  or  more;  their 
angular  intervals  apart  are,  however,  as  definite  and  regular  as 
in  plants  with  the  whorled  arrangement 

The  divergence  or  angular  distance  is  usually  expressed  in 
fractions  of  the  circumference.  In  elm,  Spanish  chestnut  and 
grasses,  it  is  \,  that  is,  the  spiral  in  passing  from  one  leaf  to  the 
next  winds  half  round  the  stem.  In  birch  it  is  },  while  in  pear 
and  plum  the  angular  distance  is  \  of  the  circumference. 

The  divergences  most  frequently  met  with  are,  \,  \,  |,  j,  and 
Y*3.  On  inspection  these  spirally  arranged  leaves  are  seen  to  be 
in  straight  longitudinal  rows  along  the  stems ;  plants  with  a 
divergence  of  J  having  two  rows,  those  with  \  three  rows,  and 
those  with  \  live  rows,  and  so  on,  the  denominator  or  lower 
figure  of  the  above  fractions  indicating  the  number  of  rows 
present 

If  any  particular  leaf  in  a  row  is  selected  and  the  spiral  traced 
round  the  stem  touching  each  successive  leaf  until  another  leaf 
is  reached  on  the  same  row,  the  number  of  leaves  touched,  not 
counting  the  one  at  which  we  start,  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  the  denominator  of  the  fractions  expressing  the  angular 
divergence,  and  the  numerator  indicates  the  number  of  com- 
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plete  turns  round  the  stem  which  the  spiral  line  traces.  For 
example,  the  angular  divergence  of  the  leaves  on  a  pear  shoot 
is  I :  selecting  any  one  leaf  as  a  starting  point,  the  spiral  line 
passes  twice  round  the  stem  by  the  time  that  it  reaches  the 
next  leaf  on  the  same  row,  and  in  doing  so  touches  the  bases 
of  five  leaves.  To  determine  the  leaf-arrangement  upon  any 
particular  shoot,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  bases  of  the 
leaves  and  not  the  blades,  as  the  position  of  the  latter  is  affected 
by  external  conditions,  especially  by  light  and  the  force  of 
graviution.  Occasionally  the  stems  become  twisted  during 
growth,  and  the  leaves  are  consequently  displaced  fi'om  their 
normal  position. 

The  orderly  arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  stems  is  de- 
pendent on  the  internal  forces  of  the  living  plant.  By  growing  in 
this  manner  all  the  leaves  become  equally  exposed  to  light  and 
air,  and  interfere  very  much  less  with  each  others  requirements 
in  this  respect,  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  leaves  were  disposed 
irregularly. 

Bx.  41. — Eismine  and  describe  the  leaf-airanuement  apoo  Ihe  shoots  of  all 
commoa  farm  plants,  trees,  and  weeds. 

5.  Bod-arrangement. — As  buds  arise  normally  in  the  axils  of 
leaves,  it  follows  that  the  arrangement  of  buds  upon  trees  in 
winter  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  leaves  during  the  previous 
summer.  A  careful  recognition  of  the  position  and  arrangement 
of  buds  upon  the  shoots  of  plants  is  of  some  importance  in  the 
practice  of  pruning,  where  buds  are  required  to  produce  branches 
growing  in  some  particular  diiection. 

For  the  arrangement  of  the  buds  upon  the  chief  shrubs  and 
trees,  see  pp.  61-67. 

6.  Leaf-fiJl :  '  HvergrMtis.'— In  most  of  the  broad-leaved  trees 
and  shrubs  of  temperate  regions  the  leaves  produced  from  buds 
in  spring  usually  last  only  one  growing-season,  and  then  aU  fidl 
off  before  the  plants  enter  a  state  of  rest  in  the  following  winter. 
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A  number  of  shrubs  and  trees,  however,  appear  clothed  with 
green  leaves  at  all  times  of  the  year.  These  are  described  as  ever- 
green. In  such  plants  the  leaves  produced  from  buds  in  spring  are 
not  shed  in  the  following  autumn  or  winter,  but  live  sometimes 
several  seasons  before  they  die  and  fall  off.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  the  leaf  remuns  on  a  8(M:alled  erei^ieen  tree  after 
it  is  produced  depends  upon  the  kind  of  tree,  the  climate, 
situation,  soil  and  other  conditions. 

In  privet  the  leaves  often  remain  on  the  twigs  during  winter, 
and  fall  off  when  the  new  budi  open  in  spring ;  while  in  some 
conifers  the  leaves  are  not  shed  until  they  are  ten  years  old  or 
more. 

The  leaf  usually  separates  Irom  the  shoot  bearing  it^  at  a  point 
dose  up  to  the  latter,  and  a  more  or  less  conspicuous  mark, 
termed  the  leaf-sear,  is  left  upon  the  shoot.  The  dangerous 
effects  of  an  open  wound  is  prevented  by  the  formation  of  a 
protective  layer  of  cork  over  the  surface  of  the  scar,  which 
layer  originates  some  time  before  the  actual  fall  of  the  leaf. 

Leaf-fidl  is  not  merely  the  dropping  ofT  of  dead,  withered 
leaves,  but  a  distinct  physiological  process,  which  does  not 
take  place  in  leaves  which  are  prematurely  killed  by  the  action 
of  frost  or  excessive  heat  Moreover,  the  leaves  do  not  fall  off 
from  blanches  of  trees  and  shrubs  broken  or  cut  off,  in  early 
summer. 

Bx.  4S.— ObseiTc  the  mumcT  orieaf-faU  upon  the  common  shiiibs  uid  trees, 
paying  special  attention  to  those  with  compotmd  leaves,  luch  a*  ash  and 
hone  chestnut. 

Note  (be  form  and  aiie  of  the  leaf-scan. 

Try  and  delermine  how  lung  the  leavei  persist  npon  box,  hurel,  privet, 
holly,  alver-fir,  Scotch  pine,  and  other  common  evergreen  thrubs  and  trees. 
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THE  FLOWER. 

I.  Thb  root  stem  and  green  leaves  which  have  been  under  con- 
sideration in  the  last  three  chapters  are  termed  the  vegetative 
organs  of  the  plant  Although  our  attention  has  been  chiefly 
directed  to  their  morphology  or  origin,  form  and  relationship  to 
each  other,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  work  which  these 
oi^ans  perform,  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant,  is  principally 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  individual 
which  bears  them. 

3.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  flowers  arise  upon  the  plant,  the 
special  function  of  which  is  reproduction:  in  them  seeds  are 
produced  containing  embryos  capable  of  developing  into  a  new 
generation  of  plants  when  opportunity  oS'eis. 

Before  discussing  the  work  of  the  flower  it  is  necessary  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  form  and  arrangement  of  its  parts, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  advisable  to  begin  with  the  study  of 
a  simple  example  such  as  a  buttercup.  A  section  through  the 
latter  is  given  in  Fig.  34.  In  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  seen  a 
stem-like  axis  (r)  which  is  a  continuation  of  i}n^  pedvnck  or  Bower- 
stalk.  This  is  the  receptacle  oi  the  flower  and  upon  it  is  arranged 
a  considerable  number  of  lateral  appendages  of  which  there  are 
four  distinct  forms  present  The  lowermost  of  these  appendages, 
that  is,  those  farthest  away  from  the  apex  of  the  receptacle,  are 
yellowish-green  in  colour  and  resemble  boat-shaped  scales  (m). 
There  are  five  of  them  free  from  each  other  and  arranged  in  a 
whorl :  each  is  termed  a  sepal,  and  the  whole  collection  or  whorl 
is  known  as  the  calyx  of  the  flower. 
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Immediately  above  the  sepals,  and  aUeroating  with  them,  are 
five  bright  yellow  heart-shaped  leaves  («) ;  these  are  the  pttals, 
the  whole  collection  of  which  is  lenned  the  corolla  of  the  flower. 

Next  to  the  whorl  of  petals  are  the  stamens  (i),  of  which  there 
arc  a  large  number.  Each  consists  of  a  thin  thread-like  stalk 
surmounted  by  a  swollen  and  elongated  tip.  In  the  buttercup 
the  stamens  are  not  arranged  in  a  whorl  but  in  the  form  of  a 
closely  wound  spiral  round  the  receptacle ;  the  whole  collection 
of  them  is  the  andracium  of  the  flower. 

Occupying  the  highest  position  upon  the  receptacle  is  a  series 
of  small,  green,  flask-shaped  bodies  (c) ;  they  are  hollow  and  it 


is  within  them  that  the  seeds  of  the  plant  are  produced.  Each 
is  termed  a  carpel;  and  the  whole  collection  is  known  as  the 
Syriiecium  ot  pistil  of  the  flower. 

3.  Although  the  flower  of  a  plant  appears  difl'erent  in  many 
respects  from  anything  we  have  yet  examined  it  is  in  reality  a 
form  of  simple  shoot  or  a  stem  with  leaves  upon  it.  The  whole 
of  its  parts,  however,  have  been  modified  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  seed  production,  and  at  first  sight  its  likeness  to  a  simple 
vegetative  shoot  is  not  appreciated. 

That  a  flower  is  essentially  equivalent  to  a  simple  shoot  with 
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very  short  intemodes  is,  however,  apparent  from  a  study  of  its 
origin  and  position  upon  the  plant  and  also  from  an  examiaa- 
don  of  abnormal  or  monstrous  flowers  which  occasionally  occur. 

A  Sower  always  occupies  the  positi<Mi  of  a  shoot  j  it  arises 
either  at  the  apex  of  a  stem  or  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf.  Its  receptacle, 
which  normally  ceases  growth  in  length  at  an  early  period,  occa- 
sionally grows  on  through  the  centre  of  the  flower  and  develops 
into  an  ordinary  leafy  vegetative  shoot 

The  sepals,  petals,  stamens  and  carpels  occupy  the  position  of 
leaves  upon  the  receptacle  or  axis  of  the  flower;  they  are  lateral 
appendages  of  the  receptacle  and  are  termed  ^onr/  leaves.  More- 
over, the  leaf-like  character  of  the  sepals  and  petalc  is  generally 
obvious,  and  in  so-called  ' double  flowers'  some  or  all  of  the 
stamens  and  carpels  assume  the  appearance  of  petals. 

4.  Axranfemeat,  STmmetry  and  Nnmber  of  Floi^l  Leaves. — 
When  the  whole  of  the  floral  leaves  are  arranged  in  whorls,  the 
flower  is  said  to  be  cyclic,  if  they  are  inserted  in  a  spiral  line  on 
the  receptacle,  the  flower  is  described  as  acyclic.  The  term  htmu 
cydic  is  applied  to  those  flowers  which  like  the  buttercup  haw 
some  of  their  floral  leaves  in  whorls  and  others  in  spirals. 

Generally  the  successive  whorls  alternate  with  each  other:  the 
petals  for  example  are  not  opposite  to  the  sepals,  but  occupy 
the  spaces  between  the  latter;  the  stamens  alternate  with  the 
petals  and  the  carpels  with  the  stamens. 

Very  often  the  individual  members  of  each  separate  whorl  ia 
a  cyclic  flower  are  all  alike  in  shape  and  size ;  such  a  flower  is 
regular,  while  those  in  which  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  the  pea 
and  violet,  where  some  of  the  petals  are  larger  than  the  rest,  the 
flower  is  irregular. 

All  those  flowers  which  can  be  divided  into  two  equal  and  similar 
halves  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  receptacle  are 
symmefrical.  Usually  r^ular  flowers  can  be  divided  into  two 
halves  by  planes  passing  through  the  axis  in  several  different 
directions:  they  are  designated  aetinomorphic  flowers,  examples 
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of  whidi  are  chiclcweed,  poppy  and  wallflower.  Those  which 
can  be  cut  into  two  equal  halves  in  one  diiection  only  are 
^f^morphk;  for  example  vetch,  pea  and  dead-nettle. 

The  number  of  members  constituting  each  whoil  m  a  flower 
is  subject  to  much  variation,  but  it  will  frequently  be  observed 
that  in  Monocotyledons  each  whorl  consists  of  thru  floral  leaves 
or  some  simple  multiple  of  three  (such  as  six  or  nine).  In 
Dicotyledons  the  Soral  leaves  are  usually  Kxifours  ot fives. 

The  pattern  flower  just  described  consists  of  four  distinct 
kinds  of  floral  leaves  and  is  termed  a  complete  flower.  Sometimes 
flowers  are  met  with  in  which  one  or  more  entire  sets  of  floral 
leaves  are  missing-— either  calyx,  corolla,  andrcecium  or  gyntedum ; 
such  are  spoken  of  as  incomplete  flowers :  examples  arc  seen  in 
the  mangel  and  ash. 

5.  The  Beceptaole. — In  the  Buttercup  the  receptacle  is  an 
eloi^ted  cylindrical  or  conical  axis  and  the  whorls  of  floral 
leaves  are  arranged  upon  it  at  successively  higher  levels,  the 
gyuecium  occupying  the  highest  and  the  calyx  the  lowest 
points  respectively,  with  the  corolla  and  andrcecium  between. 
In  many  cases  the  receptacle  is  thicker  and  not  so  long  as  that 
of  the  buttercup,  but  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  upon  it  is 
the  same.  Flowers  which  Uke  the  buttercup  have  the  corolla 
and  andrcecium  inserted  on  the  receptacle  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  gynfficium  and  free  from  the  latter  are  termed  hypogyrums 
flowers,  and  the  gyniecium  is  described  as  superior  (i.  Fig.  35); 
examples  are  charlock,  poppy  and  chickweed. 

In  the  plum  the  apex  of  the  receptacle  ceases  to  grow  at  an 
early  stage,  but  the  parts  below  the  apex  grow  up  all  round  it 
and  form  a  hollow  basin  or  urn-shaped  structure,  on  the  edge 
of  which  the  calyx,  corolla  and  stamens  are  arranged  (Fig.  134). 

The  gynxcium,  consisting  of  a  single  free  carpel,  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow  receptacle  (a,  Fig.  35),  this  point  being 
the  real  apex  of  the  floral  axis. 

Fknreta  in  which  the  corolla  and  andrcecium  are  arranged  00 
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the  edge  of  a  more  or  less  hollow  receptacle,  surrounding  the 
free  gyn3»:iuni,  are  perigyneus  and  the  gyiuecium  is  said  to 
be  superior  as  in  hypogynous  flowers.  The  flowers  of  plum, 
cherry,  strawberry,  are  examples ;  in  the  strawberry,  the  part  of 
the  receptacle  which  bears  the  gynsecium  is  a  solid  lump,  but 
round  the  latter  the  rest  of  the  receptacle  forms  a  flattish  rim 
on  which  the  petals  and  stamens  are  borne  (Fig.   125). 

In  some  flowers  the  receptacle  appears  to  be  hollowed  oat  as  in 
the  plum,  but  the  carpels  instead  of  being  free  from  it  are  closely 
invested  by  its  walls  and  completely  adherent  to  the  latter,  so 
that  the  receptacle  and  gyntecium  appear  to  be  one  structure  : 
the  ovaries  of  the  carpels  are  imbedded  in  the  receptacle,  and 


only  their  stigmas  and  upper  parts  are  free  and  exposed.  In 
such  flowers  the  sepals,  petals  and  stamens,  seem  as  if  they  were 
produced  on  the  upper  part  of  the  gyntecium,  or  its  ovary, 
although  in  reality  they  spring  from  the  receptacle  which  encloses 
and  is  completely  united  with  the  latter.  Flowers  of  this  type  are 
described  as  epigynous,  and  the  gynascium  is  inferior{^.  Fig.  35). 
Examples  are  seen  in  the  apple,  pear,  gooseberry  and  carrot. 
The  exact  limits  of  the  receptacle  and  the  gynascium  cannot  be 
seen  or  understood  in  fully  developed  flowers,  and  in  many  cases 
imcertainty  exists  in  regard  to  them.     The  above  description  and 
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diagram  (Fig.  35),  however,  are  sufficient  to  enable  students  to 
distinguish  epigynous  flowers  from  hypogTiious  or  perigynous 
ones. 

6.  Non-flfiseatial  parte  of  tho  flower:  tlie  Perianth. — The 
calyx  and  corolla  whorls  of  floral  leaves  together  constitute  the 
perianth  of  the  flower,  and  as  ibey  are  not  directly  concerned  in 
the  production  of  seeds  are  termed  the  non-tssential parts  of  the 
flower. 

When  one  of  the  whorls  of  the  perianth  is  absent  as  in  the 
mangel,  male  hop,  and  anemone,  the  flower  is  spoken  of  as 
HuiMOchlamydeous ;  if  both  calyx  and  corolla  are  absent  as  in  the 
ash  and  willow,  the  flower  is  naked  or  adilamydegus, 

(t)  The  Oalyz. — The  calyx  forms  a  protective  covering  for  the 
rest  of  the  flower  when  the  latter  is  still  young,  and  may  either 
fall  off  when  the  flower  opens,  in  which  case  it  is  eaducous,  or 
remain  attached  to  the  receptacle  for  an  indefinite  period,  when 
it  is  described  as  a  persistent  calyx.  It  is  usually  green  but 
may  assume  some  other  colour,  in  which  case  it  is  spoken  of  as 


A  calyx  which  consists  of  free  separate  sepals,  as  in  the  butter- 
cup, is  teuned  pofysepa/inu  i  those  in  which  the  sepals  are  united, 
as  in  the  primrose  and  pea,  are  said  to  be  gamosepahus. 

In  groundsel,  thistle,  and  other  plants  belonging  to  the 
Composite,  the  calyx  takes  the  form  of  a  ring  of  hair  known  as  a 
pappus  (Fig.  148),  which  generally  develops  rapidly  after  the 
corolla  has  faded  and  acts  as  a  float  for  the  distribution  of  the 
seed-case  by  means  of  the  wind. 

(ii)  The  Corolla.— This  part  of  the  flower  is  usually  of  bright 
colour  and  serves  mainly  as  an  attraction  for  insects.  When 
the  petals  forming  it  are  free  from  each  other,  as  in  the  buttercup 
and  rose,  the  corolla  is  polypetalous ;  the  term  gamopetalous  is 
applied  to  corollas  which  are  composed  of  united  petals,  as  in 
the  primrose  and  Canterbury  bell. 

7.  The  eMestiJtl  parts  «f  the  floww. — The  androecium  and 
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gyti^um  are  directly  concemed  in  the  production  of  seed,  as 
explained  hereafter  (Chap,  xxii.),  and  are  termed  the  essential 
parts  of  a  flower. 

(i)  The  Androsdnm  consists  of  stamens,  each  of  which,  as 
previously  stated,  is  a  modiHed  form  of  leaf,  although  its 
appearance  and  structure  is  very  different  from  the  petals  and 
sepals  of  the  perianth. 

A  stamen  usually  consists  of  a  more  or  less  elongated  thread- 
like portion — the  filament — surmounted  by  a  swollen  thicker 
part  termed  the  anther  (Fig.  36). 

The  anther  consists  of  two  somewhat   elongated   halves  or 
anther-lobes  (a),  which  are  situated  tisually  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  filament  1  the 
part  of  the  filament  uniting  the 
anther-lobes  is  termed  the  con- 

(11,.         ■    Hi  A    "'"^W- 

Lf.  '   Runnmg   lengthwise  in  the 

interior  of  each  anther-lobe  are 
^t  two  chambers  or  hollow  spaces 

THja^A  pollen-sacs,  within  which 
t\)£  pollen  is  produced  usually  in 
the  form  of  loose  round  or  oval 
pollen-grains.  In  a  young  state 
B  the   latter   are  completely  en- 

ytfi.36.—A,  A  common  rorm  of  itamcn.  closed  in  the  anther-lobes,  but 
livt "  j.'vicJr'  rfHuaeii  ihdwing'inK™!  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after 
Iid"'^"'Sh!5.''m'th^Mrh^"wS^r/°poikn  the  opening  of  the  flower  the 
Zh:tMV^n"i'!MX'Hrh""«*r,th°"iob^  partition  between  the  pollen- 
^remp^iwil*  ''"  '*"  •""'"**"'"•  sacs  is  ruptured  and  the  anther- 
lobes  open  by  longitudinal  slits 
along  the  line  of  union  of  the  two  pollen-sacs  {£,  Fig.  36),  the 
pollen-grains  being  then  set  free  in  the  form  of  dust-like  powder. 
In  some  cases  the  pollen-grains  escape  by  pores  or  valve-like 
openings  situated  near  the  apex  of  the  anther. 
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Most  frequently  the  stamens  of  the  andrcecium  are  distinct 
and  completely  free  from  each  other  as  in  the  buttercup,  but  in 
some  ficmtntfu  filaments  of  ^i  stamens  are  united  tc^etherand 
only  the  anthers  are  free.  When  all  the  filaments  are  united 
the  stamens  are  described  as  monadelphout ;  if  two  or  several 
separate  bundles  of  unjted  filaments  are  present  the  stamens 
are  said  to  be  iiadelphom  &TiA  polyadelphous  respectively. 

In  the  daisy,  dandelion,  and  most  plants  belonging  to  the 
Composite  the  anthers  art  united  and  the  filaments  are  free ; 
such  stamens  are  termed  syngenesious. 

Stamens  attached  to  the  petals,  as  in  the  potato  flower,  are 
described  as  epipetalous. 

(ii)  The  gynnciiun  is  composed  of  carpels,  each  of  which 
generally  consists  of  three  parts :  (i)  a  swollen  hollow  basal  por- 
tion termed  the  ovary,  -t 
(2)  a  thin  more  or  less  3. 
elongated  part  called 
the  style,  at  the  apex  of 
which  is  (3)  the  stigma.  [ 

The  style  is  in  many 
instances    missing  and 
the  stigma  is  then  ses- 
sile upon  the  upper  part  /rmuclliofiheKHi;. 
of  the  ovary. 

Within  the  ca>^ty  of  the  ovary  are  small  round  or  oval  bodies 
termed  ovules,  which  under  certain  circumstances  to  be  mentioned 
later  develop  into  seeds.  The  part  inside  the  ovary  on  which 
the  ovules  are  borne  is  tenned  the  placenta. 

The  carpel  may  be  considered  as  a  leaf  which  has  been  folded 
along  the  midrib  and  united  at  its  edges.  The  line  correspond- 
ing  to  the  united  edges  of  the  leaf  is  termed  the  ventral  suture 
of  the  carpel,  and  it  is  along  this  line  that  the  ovules  are  generally 
attached  in  two  rows — one  row  belonging  to  each  edge ;  the  line 
corresponding  to  the  midrib  of  the  folded  leaf  is  the  dorsal  suture. 
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These  parts  are  readily  seen  in  the  pod  of  a  pea  (Fig.  37), 
which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a  folded  green  leaf. 

The  gynscium  may  consist  of  separate  carpels  as  in  the 
buttercup,  in  which  case  it  is  said  to  be  apocarpous.  Frequently 
the  carpels  are  united  and  then  form  what  is  termed  a  syncarpous 
gyniecium  (a,  Fig.  38).  The  amount  of  union  among  the  carpels 
varies,  but  very  frequently  their  ovaries  are  completely  united  to 
form  one  common  ovary ;  in  such  cases  the  styles  are  generally 
united  to  form  one  common  style,  the  corresponding  stigmas 
usually  remaining  free.     When  the  carpels  of  the  syncarpous 


gynrecium  are  united  by  their  edges  as  at  3,  Fig.  38  the  ovary 
possesses  only  one  cavity  or  laculus,  and  is  said  to  be  unilocular. 
In  other  examples  the  carpels  are  folded  so  that  their  edges  meet 
in  the  middle  of  the  ovary,  the  united  parts  forming  partitions  or 
dissepiments  dividing  up  the  common  ovary  into  several  cavities 
{4,  Fig.  38) ;  such  ovaries  are  described  as  muitilocular,  and  each 
loculus  corresponds  to  a  single  carpel. 
Occasionally  the  number  of  loculi  inside  an  ovary  does  not 
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correspond  widi  the  number  of  carpels  present  in  the  latter,  as 
dissepiments  occur  which  are  not  fonned  from  the  united  walls 
of  two  neighbouring  carpels  but  which  are  produced  by  the 
growth  inwards  of  a  portion  of  the  ovary  wall.  The  latter  are 
termed  false  dmepimmU,  an  example  of  which  is  the  septum 
which  divides  the  ovary  in  the  Cruciferse. 

8.  PUcentation. — The  arrangement  of  the  placentas  or  points 
from  which  the  ovules  arise  inside  an  ovary  is  termed  flacentatum. 
When  the  ovules  are  arranged  in  lines  on  the  wall  of  the  ovary, 
as  at  3,  Fig.  38,  the  placentation  \s  parietal. 

In  mnl  til  ocular  ovaries,  such  as  at  4,  Fig.  38,  the  ovules  are 
generally  arranged  in  the  angles  formed  at  the  centre  where 
the  edges  of  the  carpels  are  united,  and  the  placentation  is 
described  as  axiU. 

In  the  primrose  and  chickweed  families  of  plants  the  ovules 
are  attached  to  a  placenta  which  arises  in  the  form  of  a  short 
column  from  the  base  of  the  ovary  and  has  no  connection  with 
the  sides :  this  arrangement  is  known  as  free  central  placentation. 

9.  MonoclinouB  and  diclinous  flowflrs :  momBCioUB  and 
dlAdouB  plants. — When  both  the  essential  parts  are  present  in 
the  same  flower,  as  in  the  buttercup,  charlock,  and  the  majority 
of  common  plants,  the  flower  is  described  as  monoclimms;  some- 
times the  terms  perfect,  hermaphrodite  or  bisexual  are  applied  to 
such  flowers. 

In  certain  flowers,  as  those  of  the  cucumber,  melon,  hop, 
bazet,  and  willow,  one  or  other  of  the  essential  parts  are 
missing :  such  are  said  to  be  dtdineus,  imperfect  or  unisexuaL 
Diclinous  flowers  may  be  of  two  kinds,  namely,  (i)  those  in 
which  the  androecium  is  alone  present  and  described  as  staminate 
or  male  flowers,  and  (z)  those  in  which  only  the  gynseciura  is 
met  with  and  spoken  of  as  carpellary,  pistillate  ov  female  flowers. 

When  both  kinds  of  diclinous  flowers  are  met  with  on  the 
same  individual  plant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cucumber  and  hazel, 
the  plant  is  said  to  be  moneecious ;  in  examples,  such  as  the  hop 
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and  willow  where  the  two  kinds  of  diclinous  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  separate  indiriduals,  the  plants  are  spoken  of  as 
diaeious. 

Ex.  41— The  (tndent  should  exunine  >  large  oamber  of  eowen  «nd 
tpeciallf  note  the  peculUritiei  of  the  receptacle,  calyx,  corolla,  aQdncanm 
M)d  grniEciuiii  in  each :  not;  the  aimDfemeot  of  the  OTolet  within  the 

He  ihould  alw  make  himself  thorouKhl;  familiar  with  the  term*  employed 
ID  thii  chapter. 

Bx.  44. — Examine  the  floweri  of  the  bean,  pe«,  cheriy,  bnttercnp,  prim- 
roce,  apple,  anemone,  vegetable  marrow,  encumber,  tomato,  bfadnth,  tnlip, 
tnowdtop,  willow,  haiel,  aib,  oak,  tycwnore,  lime,  oat,  wheat,  ajid  an; 
other*  at  hand. 

Delennine  which  arc  monoclinoui  and  which  are  dielinooa.  If  didiDooa, 
■re  the  phmtt  nonoecioni  or  diocdons  7 
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THE  INFLOBESOENOE. 

In  many  plants  the  flowers  are  borne  sing/y  and  terminally  at  the 
end  of  the  main  axis,  as  in  the  poppy,  or  singly  and  laterally  in 
the  axils  of  the  foliage-leaves  of  the  stem  or  its  branches,  as  in 
pimpernel  and  ivy-leaved  speedwell.  Such  flowers  are  described 
as  solitary.  In  most  instances,  however,  flowers  are  grouped 
DQore  or  less  compactly  together  on  a  special  shoot  or  axis  of  the 
plant,  as  in  the  hollyhock,  fo^love  and  hyacinth;  such  a  flower- 
bearing  shoot  with  its  flowers  is  termed  an  ir^iortscerue,  and  the 
leaves  upon  i^  in  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers  arise,  are  known 
as  bracts  (see  p,  73).  The  axis  of  the  inflorescence  is  termed 
the  rackis  ot  peduncle,  and  the  individual  flower-stalks  are  called 
fediceh  (/,  Fig.  39),  the  leaf-like  structures  upon  the  pedicels 
being  spoken  of  as  iracleoles  01  prephylla. 

A  great  variety  of  forms  of  inflorescence  are  met  with  differing 
in  their  manner  of  branching,  the  length  and  thickness  of  their 
axes,  the  presence  or  absence  of  pedicels,  and  in  many  other 
particulars.  They  are  conveniendy  divided  into  two  groups, 
namely  (r)  racemose  or  indefinite^  and  (a)  tymose  or  definite 
inflorescences,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  branching 
described  on  pp.  40  and  41. 

L  BscemoM  Inflomcences. 

In  this  type  of  inflorescence  the  main  axis,  or  rachts,  bears 
either  lateral  sessile  flowers,  or  flowers  with  pedicels,  developed 
in  acropetal  succession,  that  is,  the  youngest  flowers  are  nearest 
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the  apex  and  the  oldest  nearest  the  base  of  the  rachis.  If  the 
flowers  are  sessile,  or  borne  immediately  on  pedicels,  that  is,  on 
latent]  branches  of  the  first  order,  the  inflorescence  is  described 
as  simple  (Fig,  39) ;  when  the  main  axis  branches  more  than 
once  before  bearing  the  flowers  the  inflorescence  is  compound 

(Fig.  41). 

A.  Simple  Racemose  Inflorescences. — In  these  the  main 
axis  bears  either  sessile  flowers  or  flowers  with  pedicels. 
(t)    Wilh  elongated  axis  and  sessile  flmoers. 
The  spike  {A,  Fig.  39),     Examples  are  seen  in  Greater  Plantain 
{Planlago    major    L.) 
'  and  Verhena. 

Parts     of     the    in- 
florescences   of    most 
grasses  are  small  spikes 
or  spikelets  (see  p.  484). 
The  spadix  is  a  form 
of  spike  with  a  thick, 
fleshy  axis.  Sometimes 
a  large  bract,  termed 
a  spathe,  encloses  this 
J  form  of  inflorescence, 
•  as  in  Lords-and-Ladies 
(Arum  maculaium  L.), 
white  '  Trumpet-Lily '  {Richardia),  and  many  palms. 

The  catkin  is  a  spike-like  inflorescence,  which  bears  only 
unisexual  flowers.  Examples  of  catkins  of  staminate  flowers  are 
seen  in  the  hazel  and  willow;  catkins  of  carpellary  flowers  are 
found  on  the  willow. 

In  some  plants  the  catkins  are  compound  inflorescences. 

(ii)    Wilh  elongated  axis  and  stalked  flowers — 
The  raceme  {B,  Fig.  39).     In  this  form  of  inflorescence  the 
flower-stalks  or  pedicels  are  of  nearly  equal  length.     Examples 
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are  seen  in  the  hyacinth,  lily-of-the- valley,  wallflower,  snapdragon, 
mignonette,  and  cunuDts. 

The  corymb  (C,  Fig.  39)  has  its  pedicels  of  difTerent  lengths, 
those  at  the  base  of  the  rachis  being  longest,  followed  by  pedicels 
of  decreasing  length  upwards ;  all  the  flowers  are  nearly  on  the 
same  level.     Examples  occur  tn  candytuft. 

(iii)    Wii^  shortened  axis  and  sessile  flowers — 

The  capitulum  or  head  (-4,  Fig.  40)  possesses  a  short  thick 
rachis  termed  the  receptacle  (r)  upon  which  are  a  number  of 
closely-packed,  small,  sessile  flowers.    Examples  are  seen  in  the 


bnicteole  or  palflsi,    B  Simple  umbil ;  /  iovolticrfl  of  brscu- 

daisy,  marigold,  dandelion,  groundsel,  and  all  the  Composite 
(Chap,  xxxiv.). 

Usually  one  or  more  dense  whorls  of  bracts  surround  the 
whole  head  and  are  collectively  termed  the  involucre  of  the 
capitulum :  in  many  instances  a  small,  scale-like  bract  termed 
SLfialea  is  also  associated  with  each  flower  of  the  head. 

(iv)   With  shortened  axis  and  stalked  flowers — 

The  un^el  {B,  Fig.  40).  In  this  form  the  main  axis  is  short 
and  bears  a  number  of  flowers  with  stalks  of  simitar  length. 
Hxamples  occur  in  ivy,  cowslip,  and  onion. 

B.  Compound  Racemose  Inflorescences. — In  these  the 
main  axis  does  not  bear  sessile  or  pedicellate  flowers  directly, 
but  bears  lateral  branches  which  are  themselves  inflorescences. 
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{i)    WiiA  elongated  main  axis — 

,  The  panicle  (A,  Fig.  41).  In  this  form  of  compound  inflor- 
escence the  lateral  branches  of  the  main  axis  are  racemes, 
or  more  complicated  branched  racemose  inflorescences  with 
stalked  flowers.     Examples  occur  in  the  vine  and  lilac. 

The  eompound  spike  {B,  Fig.  41)  bears  lateral  infiorescences 
which  are  spikes.     Examples  are  seen  in  wheat  and  rye^Erass, 

In  meadow-grasses,  oats  and  other  grasses  the  inflorescences 
are  panicles  of  spikelets,  but  are  commonly  termed  panicles 
only  (see  pp.  484-486). 


(ii)    With  shortened  main  axis— 

The  compound  umbel  (C,  Fig.  41).  In  this  compound  inflor- 
escence the  lateral  inflorescences  are  arranged  in  the  fonn  of 
an  umbel  and  are  themselves  simple  umbels.  The  carrot, 
parsnip,  hemlock,  parsley  and  nearly  all  the  Umbelliferffi  (Chap. 
xxxii.)  furnish  examples. 

n.  OTmose  InllorescenceB. 

In  this  type  of  inflorescence  the  main  axis  terminates  in  a 
flower  and  its  growth  is  therefore  stopped.     If  other  flowers  arise 
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upon  the  axis  ihey  must  spring  from  lateral  axillary  buds  below 
[he  apex.  Usually  each  axis  bears  one,  two,  or  a  few  branches 
only,  which  grow  more  vigorously  and  overtop  the  main  one ; 
these  lateral  axes  terminate  in  flowers  and  repeat  the  same  form 
of  branching.  The  terminal  flower  of  the  main  axis  opens  first, 
and  is  followed  by  those  terminating  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and 
other  axes  in  regular  succession. 
There  are  a  number  of  complicated  forms  of  cymose  inflores- 


monest  simpler  types  being  :- 
chasium^A  and  B,  Fig.  4a)  in  which 
its  successive  branches  have  each 


cences  the  com 
(i)  The  mono 
the  main  axis  and 
only  one  lateral 
branch ;  exam- 
ples occur  in 
forget  -  me  -  not 
(Afyaso/is),  rock 
rose  {Helianthe- 
mum),  and  some 
species    of    Ger- 


(ii)  The  dic/ui-     p,^*,  ^^  n.™ 
sium     or    forked  chisia ;  c,  dictiiim 

™  ,   third,  founh,  .od  fif 

qime  (C,  Fig.  41) 
in  which  the  main  axis  has  two  lateral  branches,  and  each  of  the 
latter  again  bear  two  branches ;  examples  are  met  with  in  stitch- 
worts  (Stellaria)  and  centaury  (Erythraa). 

(iii)  The  polythasium  in  which  more  than  two  secondary 
branches  are  given  off  from  the  main  axis  and  below  each  flower 
of  the  ioSorescence ;  examples  of  polychasia  are  seen  in  many 
spurges  {Euphorbia). 

m  Uixed  Inflorescsncas 
are  frequent  in  which  the  first  branches  of  the  main  axis  exhibit 
a  racemose  arrangement,  while  the  subsequent   branches  are 
ctfmose  in  character,  and  vice-vers&. 
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Be.  W.— The  ttadent  ihonld  ezamiiie  the  iafloresccDces  oi  u  many  plantt 
■s  possible,  and  determine  whidi  we  r>ceiniNe  tud  which  ejmose  io  type. 
Pcf  ipedal  attentioD  to  the  position  of  the  txacti  whenever  pietent. 

He  mtut  nndentand  that  a  large  cumber  of  complicated  fnHoreicencei  are 
met  with,  to  which  no  names  have  been  given. 

The  structure  and  nomencIaCnre  of  those  of  the  timpte  racemose  artd 
cytnoM  types  should  be  specially  studied. 
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THE  FBUIT.     DISPES8AL  OF  SEEDS. 

1 .  It  is  from  the  flower  ol  a  ^nt  that  the  fruit  arises  after  the 
completion  of  a  physiological  process  known  as  fertilisation.  A 
satisfactory  account  of  the  latter  and  its  effects  can,  however,  only 
be  given  after  the  student  has  become  acquainted  with  the  finer 
details  of  plant  structure ;  it  is  therefore  d^cned  to  Chapter  xxii. 

It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  process  consists  in  the 
union  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  pollen-grain  with 
a  minute  structure  termed  an  egg-cell  situated  within  the  ovule, 
after  which  the  latter  grows  and  finally  becomes  a  seed. 

Soon  after  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  the  androecium  and 
corolla  of  the  flower  usually  drop  off  or  wither  up,  and  sometimes 
the  calyx  falls  also.  The  stigma  and  style  of  the  gynsecium 
generally  wither,  but  the  ovary  in  all  cases  remains,  and  grows 
extensively  to  allow  the  rapid  development  of  the  seeds  within  it 

When  the  gynsecium  has  reached  its  full  state  of  development 
and  the  seeds  within  its  ovary  have  become  ripe,  it  is  termed  tie 
fruit  of  the  plant,  and  the  carpel-walls  of  the  ripe  gyniccium 
enclosing  and  protecting  the  seeds  constitute  the  pericarp  of 
the  fniiL 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  term  '  fruit,'  in  popular  language, 
is  applied  to  a  number  of  different  parts  of  plants  which  are 
often  in  no  way  connected  with  the  ripe  gymecium  of  the  flower, 
and  are  therefore  not  fruits  in  this  restricted  botanical  sense.  In 
the  strawberry  and  apple,  for  example,  the  succulent  edible  por- 
tion is  the  enlaced  receptacle  of  the  flower,  the  true  fruit  in  the 
former  being  the  small  seed-like  bodies  (achenes)  studded  over 
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the  receptacle,  vhile  the  ripened  fffjoecmm  of  the  apple  is  its 
1core'(8eep.  411). 

The  tomato,  vegetable  marrow,  and  cucumber  are  true  fiuits, 
that  is,  they  are  the  products  of  the  gynaeciuni  only,  but  are 
nevertheless  popularly  designated  '  vegetables.' 

The  term  pseiidMarp,  or  *  spurious  fruit'  is  frequently  used 
for  3tiuctiu«s,  such  as  the  apple,  strawberry,  fig,  and  mulberry, 
produced  from  a  flower  or  inflorescence,  but  which  include 
something  more  than  the  gynscia  and  their  contents. 

3.  A  complete  satisfactory  classification  and  nomenclature  of 
fruits  is  still  wanting  :  they  may,  however,  be  divided  into  four 
groups  as  indicated  below,  accordii^  to  the  texture  of  the 
pericarp  and  the  manner  in  which  the  seeds  are  set  Itm  from 
the  fruit. 

L  Ijidehiflcent  Dry  Frnlts. 

In  these  the  pericarp  is  dry  and  woody  or  leathery  in  texture, 
and  does  not  split  or  open  along  any  definite  lines.  The  seeds 
are  set  free  by  the  decay  of  the  pericarp.  As  the  necessary 
protection  for  the  embryo  and  its  store  of  food  against  adverse 
climatic  influences  and  the  attacks  of  animals,  is  afforded  by 
the  strraig  pericarp,  the  testa  of  the  seed  itself  is  usually  thin 
in  these  fruits. 

The  following  are  the  commonest  forms  of  fruits  of  this 
class: — 

(i)  The  nut  is  a  one-seeded  fruit,  with  a  woody  pericarp ; 
it  is  developed  from  an  inferior  syncarpous  ovary.  Examples  are 
hazd-nut,  beech-nut,  acorn  and  Spanish  chestnut. 

The  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut  is  not  a  nut,  but  a  berry-like 
capsule. 

The  fruit  of  the  ComposiCs  (Figs.  147,  i48)is  termedag^K^i, 
and  is  a  form  of  nut  developed  from  a  syncarpous  inferior  ovary 
of  two  carpels.  Its  pericarp  is  thin,  and  contains  within  it  only 
one  seed ;  the  calyx  is  frequently  present  as  a  pappus. 
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(ii)  The  achene  is  a  one-seeded  fniit,  with  a  thin  leathery  peri- 
carp ;  it  is  the  product  of  an  apocarpous  superior  ovaiy.  Examples 
are  seen  in  the  buttercup  (Fig.  336),  rose,  and  strawbeiry. 

In  the  rose,  the  achenes  ot  true  fruits,  are  enclosed  within 
the  hollow  receptacle  which,  when  ripe,  is  scarlet  and  soft. 

:  Id  the  stiawberty  the  receptacle  is  succulent,  the  true  fruits 
being  the  small  achenes  studded  over  it  (see  Fig.  135). 

(iii)  The  caryopHs  is  a  superior  one-seeded  fruit  resembling 
an  achene,  but  the  seed  within  it,  instead  of  being  free  as  in  the 
latter,  is  united  with  the  wall  of  the  pericarp.  The  fruiu  of 
grasses  are  caryopscs. 

(iv)  The  samara  resembles  an  achene,  but  the  pericarp  is 
furnished  with  wing-like  appendages,  t^.  ash,  elm  and  sycamore 
(a  double  samara). 

n.  Scliliocarp«> 

These  are  dry  syncarpous  fruits,  the  united  carpels  of  which, 
when  ripe,  separate  from  each  other,  but  do  not  set  free  the 
contained  seeds  as  in  the  dehiscent  fruits  mentioned  below. 
Each  separate  carpel  of  the  fruit  is  termed  a  tnericarp,  and 
usually  contains  a  single  seed  enclosed  within  it 

Sycamore  fruits,  and  those  of  the  carrot,  parsnip,  and  other 
Umbellifene,  are  examples  of  schizocarps  (see  Fig.  134). 

Xn.  Dshiflcent  Dt7  Frnits. 

In  these  the  pericarp  splits  in  various  ways  or  opens  by  pores. 
The  interior  of  the  fruit  is  exposed,  and  the  seeds,  which  usually 
have  thick  protective  testas,  are  set  free. 

Most  dry  fruits  of  this  class  have  many  seeds. 

The  commonest  forms  of  dry  dehiscent  fruits  are  mentioned 
and  described  below. 

(i)  The  foUUle  is  a  superior  fruit  consisting  of  a  single  carpel 
which  opens  along  one  suture  only,  most  frequently  the  ventral 
one.    Columbine  fruits  are  examples  (Fig.  43). 

(ii)  The  UgutM  is  also  a  superior  fruit  of  one  carpel,  but 
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it  dehisces  along  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  lines  (Fig.  37). 
The  pods  of  peas  and  beans  are  examples. 

(iii)  The  sUiqua  (Fig.  44)  is  an  elongated 
superior  fruit  composed  of  two  united  carpels.  In 
the  interior  of  the  fruit  is  a  thin  false  dissepinaent  or 
partition,  termed  the  replum,  which  separates  the 
fruit  into  two  chambers.  When  ripe  the  two  carpels 
dehisce  from  below  upwards  and  leave  the  seeds 
attached  to  the  placentas  and  repium.  Examples 
-  are  met  with  in  the  turnip,  cabbage,  and  wallflower. 
i  The  term  si/icula  is  applied  to  fruits  of  this  descrip- 


■'^MU^'ltgl 


«nce"aiong'™t  tion  which  are  short  and  broad  as  in  shepherd's 
""""■  purse. 

(iv)  The  term  capsule  is  generally  applied  to  practically  all 
forms  of  syncarpous,  dry  dehiscent  fruits  except  those  just  men- 
tioned. They  may  be  either  superior  or  inferior, 
and  usually  contain  many  seeds.  The  manner 
and  amount  of  dehiscence  is  very  varied :  most 
frequently  it  is  longitudinal,  but  in  some  cases 
it  is  transverse.  The  dehiscence  may  extend  a 
part  of  the  way  along  the  fruit  and  the  carpels 
remain  partially  united  with  each  other;  or  it 
may  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  capsule  and 
the  carpels  become  free  and  fall  away  from  each 
other.  If  the  latter  happens  and  the  splitting 
takes  place  along  the  dorsal  suture,  the  dehiscence  1/"^" ^i^illJlJe' 
is  described  as  hai/kidal;  the  term  nepliddal  is  or^j^f.h™™' 
used  when  the  dehiscence  occurs  along  the  line  of  J^rJ^um„"fhi«eji 
union  of  the  carpels.  V^*^  *^  *"*" 

In  some  cases  the  outer  parts  of  the  capsules 
fall  off  as  separate  pieces  or  vah'es  leaving  the  partition  or  septa 
of  the  gynKcium  attached  to  the  flowerstalk :  such  dehiscence 
is  described  as  septifragat. 

Dehi$cetue  by  fores  is  seen  in  the  capsules  of  the  poppy. 
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The  ^yxis  or  pyxidium  is  a  form  of  capsule  in  which  the 
dehiscence  is  transverse,  the  upper  part  of  the  carpels  falling 
oif  in  the  form  of  a  cap  or  lid  (Fig.  45).  Examples  are  seen 
in  plantain,  pimpernel,  and  red  clover. 

IT.  Snconlent  or  Fiesta;  Fmits, 

In  these  the  pericarp  is  more  or  less  soft  and  sappy  and,  when 
ripe,  is  usually  of  considerable  thickness.  The  commonest  forms 
are  mentioned  below. 

(i)  The  drupt  is  an  indehiscent  superior  fruit  of  this  class, 
consisting  of  a  single  carpel,  and  usually 
with  one  or  two  seeds.  In  the  ripe  peri- 
carp three  layers  are  visible,  namely,  (r)  an 
outer  thin  delicate  skin,  the  exocarp  or 
epicarp,  (2)  a  soft,  thick,  fleshy  middle  layer, 
the  mesoearp,  and  {3)  a  hard,  bony  layer, 

the  endocarp,  which  forms  the  so-called  J^^^^  \7<Jl'tp'^i  °' 
'stone'  of  the  frait.  The  seed  of  course  is  '"'"""  '"  "  "' — ""  ' 
quite  separate  from  the '  stone,'  but  enclosed  s'lowing  the  t«ds  within. 
within  it  (Fig.  1 24).  The  fruits  of  the  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  peach 
and  almond  are  drupes.  The  individual  separate  carpels  in 
a  dngle  raspberry  flower  become  small  drupes  or  drupels,  so 
that  the  whole  fruit  is  a  compound  one  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  drupels.  The  fruit  of  the  walnut  is  a  form  of  drupe  differing 
only  from  those  above  mentioned  in  being  the  product  of  a 
syncarpous  gynsecium ;  the  endocarp  develops  partitions  which 
extend  irregularly  into  the  fleshy  lobes  of  the  single  seed. 

(ii)  The  btrry  is  an  indehiscent  succulent  fruit  in  which  both 
the  mesocarp  and  endocarp  are  soft  and  fleshy.  Sometimes 
the  berry  is  the  product  of  superior  ovary  as  jn  the  grape, 
lomato,  and  potato  'apple,'  while  in  other  instances  it  is  inferior 
as  in  the  gooseberry  (Fig.  46),  currant,  and  cucumber. 

•  'Dates'  are  berries  the  'stone'  of  which  is  a  true  seed  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  'stone'  of  a  drup6. 
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{iii)  The^ofiK,  of  which  an  apple  or  pear  are  good  examples, 
is  an  indehiscent 
fleshy  pseudocarp 
whose  gynseciurn  or 
true  fruit  is  em- 
bedded in  the  re- 
ceptacle. When  the 
pseudocarp  is  ripe 
the  pericarp  belong- 
ing to  each  carpet 
of  the  gymecium 
Fi  °46.-Fiow=r*dfru:.  of l».b«Tv.  °.h=«ow.r,  develops    a    tough, 

flo"lrrT'5™;™'l^'l^if;h"T"lI^°™^^^  leathery      or      bony 

wiih  o>u1m  aiuched ;  o  hnif-npc  fniiL  inner  wall — its  endo- 

carp — the  rest  of  the  pericarp  being  in  some  cases  fleshy,  in 

others  hard  and  bony.     Surrounding  and  united  with  these  fleshy 

or  bony  carpels  is  the  thick,  fleshy  receptacle  of  the  flower  which 

fonns  the  chief  edible  portion  of  the  pome  (see  Fig.  126  and 

chapter  on  Rosaceie,  p.  412). 

Ex.  W. — The  student  should  watch  the  development  of  Ihe  cominon  fniils 
of  the  garden  from  the  opening  of  the  (lowers  lo  (he  ripe  fruit. 

Observe  what  becomes  of  the  receptacle,  calyx,  corolla,  and  andrcednm 
in  each  cue. 

tie  should  also  examme  the  frails  of  all  useful  plants  of  the  farm,  and 
those  of  common  weeds. 

Careful  descriptions  of  each  should  lie  made,  noting  whether  they  are:  — 

(1)  Dry  or  succulent. 

(2)  Dehiscent  or  indehiscent  and  manner  of  dehiscence. 

(3)  Developed  from  an  apocarpous  or  a  syncarpous  gynoecium. 

(4)  Developed  from  a  superior  or  an  inferior  ovary.    - 

(5)  One  or  many-celled,  and  ihe  number  of  seeds  in  each. 

3.  DiapeiBal  of  Seeda. — In  some  cases  the  ripe  seeds  or  the 
fruits  containing  them  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  parent  plant;  it  will  however,  be 
observed,  that  by  far  the  lai^er  proportion  of  plants  exhibit 
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special  adapution  to  secure  the  dispersal  of  their  seeds  to 
longer,  or  shorter,  distances. 

The  chief  agents  at  work  in  the  transport  of  the  seeds  are 
wind,  water,  and  animals. 

In  some  instances  the  pericarps  of  the  fruits  when  ripe  are 
subject  to  spring-like  tensions,  and  at  the  time  of  dehiscence 
open,  more  or  less  violently,  and  scatter  the  seeds  in  all  directions, 
fiften  to  a  distance  of  several  feet.  The  ripe  pods  of  many  legu- 
minous plants,  such  as  peas,  beans,  and  biid's-foot  trefoil, 
disperse  their  seeds  in  this  manner,  and  the  valves  of  the  pods 
after  the  opening  of  the  fruit  twist  or  curt  up  suddenly. 

Fruits,  which  scatter  their  seeds  by  the  sudden  released 
mechanical  Strains  when  dehiscence  takes  place,  are  also  met 
with  on  the  bitter-cresses  {Cardamitu  hinuia  L,  and  C. 
impatieni  L.)  several  species  of  cranesbill  (Geranium)  and 
many  balsams  {Iinpatitns). 

The  wind  is,  however,  the  most  powerful  and  most  obvious 
agency  at  work  in  the  distribution  of  seeds,  and  an  enormous 
number  of  modifications  are  noticeable  among  plants  to  secure 
dispersal  by  this  means. 

In  the  orchises,  poppies,  and  other  plants,  the  seeds  are  small 
enough  to  be  readily  blown  considerable  distances  in  the  air  as 
soon  as  they  escape  from  their  capsules.  Some  seeds  are  smooth 
and  round,  and  easily  roll  along  the  ground.  More  commonly, 
however,  the  adjoining  bracts  or  some  portion  of  the  flower,  fruit 
or  seed,  is  modified  in  such  a  maimer  that  it  presents  a  large  and 
light  surface  to  the  air,  and  the  whole  structure  is  thus  rendered 
buoyant 

In  many  plants  of  the  Composit^e  (Chap,  xxxlv.),  such  as 
thistles,  groundsel,  and  dandelion  (Fig.  148),  the  catyx  is  repre- 
sented by  a  tuft  of  long  delicate  hairs  which  act  as  a  parachute 
ci^ble  of  preventing  the  rapid  fall  of  the  fruit  when  once  the  latter 
is  taken  up  by  the  wind.  Even  in  a  moderate  breeze  the  fivits 
of  such  plants  are  carried  long  distances  before  they  finally  drop. 
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In  the  kidney-vetch  (p.  440)  the  calyx  is  large,  thin,  and 
inflated,  and  in  some  species  of  clover  the  Taded  corolla  is  large 
and  of  small  weight  in  comparison  with  the  single-seeded  pod 
which  it  encloses. 

The  perianth  in  many  docks  developes  into  thin  wing-lilce 
projections  surrounding  the  fruit,  and  winged  extensions  of  the 
pericarp  are  seen  in  the  ash,  sycamore,  elm,  and  certain  um- 
belliferous plants.  Some  of  these  fruits  are  of  such  weight  that 
they  fall  almost  vertically  when  allowed  to  do  so,  although 
with  a  slow  spinning  motion.  They  are,  however,  only  de- 
tached by  strong  winds  or  gales,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, may  be  carried  considerable  distances.  Not  only  are 
the  external  parts  of  the  pericarp  and  other  portions  of  the 
flower  modified  for  wind  distribution,  but  the  seeds  themselves 
of  many  dehiscent  fhiits  show  similar  adaptations  to  the  same 
end.  In  the  willow,  poplar,  willow-herb  {Epilobium),  and 
cotton,  the  testa  is  more  or  less  covered  with  long,  silky, 
buoyant  hairs,  and  many  seeds,  such  as  tulip  and  yellow  rattle 
(p.  618),  have  thin,  wing-like  membraneous  margins. 

In  the  hop,  and  most  grasses,  the  buoyant  agents  are  the 
bracts  surrounding  the  fruiL 

Water-plants  have  fruits  and  seeds,  the  bracts  of  which  enclose 
more  or  less  air  which  enables  them  to  float  some  distance. 

A  lar^e  number  of  seeds  are  spread  over  the  earth  by  animal 
agency.  Upon  the  pericarp  of  the  carrot,  hedge-parsley  {Ti»ilis), 
and  other  umbelliferous  plants,  and  also  that  of  cleavers  {Galium 
aparine),  and  many  medicks,  spinous  and  hook-like  structures 
are  present,  which  cling  to  the  fur,  wool  and  feathers  of  animals. 
Similar  hook-Uke  projections  are  seen  also  on  the  receptacle  of 
agrimony  and  on  the  involucral  bracts  of  the  common  burdock 
(Arctium  Lappa  L.).  Eventually  the  fruits  are  nibbed  off  or  fall 
ofi'  the  animal's  coat  in  another  locality  from  that  in  which  they 
were  collected;  in  this  manner  seeds  may  be  transported  long 
distances. 
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Moreover  a  number  of  succulent  fruits  are  eaten  as  food  by 
animals  of  various  kinds,  especially  birds,  and  the  seeds  of  such 
fruits  pass  through  the  stomach  and  intestines  without  injury. 

The  protection  of  the  embryo  against  the  action  of  the 
digestive  liquids  of  the  body  is  generally  afforded  by  the  hard 
parts  of  the  pericarp,  or  the  seed  coats.  The  alluring  or 
attractive  succulent  parts  of  the  fruit  in  drupes — cherry,  sloe,  and 
plum, — and  in  all  berries,  is  the  pericarp,  or  some  part  of  it,  while 
in  the  strawbeny,  rose,  apple,  and  hawthorn,  the  receptacle 
is  the  attractive  portion. 

Id  the  stone-fruits  and  hawthorn  the  hard,  bony  endocarp 
protects  the  embryo  while  passing  through  the  body  of  an 
animal,  and  in  berries  the  testa  of  the  seed  serves  the  same 
purpose.  In  the  strawberry  and  rose-hip  the  seeds  are  pro- 
tected by  the  hard  pericarp  of  the  achenes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  seeds  are  unripe  and  unfit 
for  dispersal  the  parts  of  the  fruit  used  as  food  in  alt  these  cases 
are  at  first  green,  sour,  and  firm  in  texture.  But  at  the  time  of 
ripening  of  the  seeds,  or  soon  afterwards,  when  they  are  ready 
for  distribution  the  parts  of  the  fruit  change  to  some  conspicuous 
colour,  become  softer  and  sweeter,  and  often  develope  a  distinct 
and  characteristic  odour. 

£1.  VT. — Examine  the  fiuitt  of  commoD  weeds  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
how  the  seeds  aie  dUpeised  in  each. 

b.  W. — Notice  (he  numbci  and  kinds  of  seeds  and  fruits  attached  to  the 
wool  of  sheep  ;  also  to  the  fui  of  dogs  after  passing  through  a  dense  copse  in 

What  meant  of  attachment  do  the  fruits  exhibit  ? 
Bz.  M. — Loolc  oat  for  evidence  of  the  dispersal  of  seeds  bj  birds  ; 
{a)  Examine  the  excreta  of  fieldfares  and  thrushes  in  winter. 
{i)  Observe  the  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  which  grow  sometimes  on 
the  face  of  cliffs  and  walls  of  old  ruins.     Have  they  mostly 
snccnleot  fruits? 
{t)  What  kinds  of  fiuil  have  the  plants  foortd  growing  away  bom  the 
groond  on  old  trees  T 
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PART    II. 

INTERNAL  MORPHOLOGY  (ANATOMY). 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  PLANT  CELL:    OELL-DIVISION :  TISSUES. 

I.  In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  been  concerned  with 
the  larger  external  features  of  the  bodies  of  flowering  plants. 
It  is  now  necessary  to  study  the  internal  and  minute  structure 
of  root,  stem,  leaf  and  flower  in  order  that  the  physiology,  or 
the  work  which  each  of  these  organs  carries  on  may  be  satis- 
factorily understood. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  is  obtained  by  cutting 

thin  slices  of  the  various  organs  with  a 

^"      sharp  razor,  and  examining  these  sUces  or 

--B    seetions  as  they  are  called  with  the  naked 

eye   and   with   the    microscope.      For    a 

complete  understanding  of  the  nature  and 

relationship  of  the  several  internal  parts 

of  any  plant   organ,  it   is  not  sufficient 

examine  a  section  through  it   in   one 

direction  only :  sections  must  be  made  in 

several    directions.     In  stems,  roots,  and 

other  parts,  which  are  louger  than  broad, 

it  is  usual  to  make  sections  in  the  manner 

indicated  in  Fig.  47.     Those  cut  at  right 

angles  to  the   main   axis   as  at   C,   are 

termed   transvtrst  sections  r    those   which   are  cut  parallel   to 

the   main  axis  are  longitudinal  sutions,  the   terms  radial  and 
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tattgentiai  being  added  respectively  to  the  latter  according  as 
the  sections  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  stem  as  at  A,  or 
not,  as  at  if. 

3.  The  OeU. — If  a  vwy  thin  section  of  a  tumip  'root'  is 
examined  with  a  microscope  a  kind  of  net-like  structure  is  seen 
as  in  Fig,  48.  By  further  examination  of  slices  taken  in  several 
different  directions,  a 
similar  appearance  is 
observed  in  each  case, 
from  which  we  con- 
clude that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  turnip 
is  composed  of  an 
enormous  number  of 
very  small  more  or 
less  cubical  or  spheri- 
cal compartments  sur- 
rounded by  thin 
walls.  These  closed 
chambers  are  called 
celit.  Although  they 
vary  in  size  they 
are  usually  quite  in- 
visible to  the  unaided  »■  .     

eye,  being  rarely  more 
than  y^  of  an  inch  and  not  unfrequently  as  small  as  y^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  A  full-grown  living  cell  {C,  Fig,  49)  taken 
from  near  the  apex  of  a  root  or  stem  is  seen  to  consist  of  the 
following  parts : — 

(i)  A  thin  completely  closed  membrane  (a)  termed  the  al/- 
wall; 

(ii)  A  continuous  lining  (r)  of  a  substance  known  as  proto- 
plasm \  and 

(iii)  A    central   space  (9),  the    vaeuole,   which    appears    to 
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be  empty,   but  which   is  filled  with   a  watery  liquid   termed 
cell^sap. 

(i)  The  eeU-wall  is  formed  of  a  solid,  elastic  and  transparent 
dead  material,  called  (elluhse  by  chemists ;  it  acts  as  a  protective 

covering  for  the  protoplasm  and  is  manufactured  by  the  latter. 

(ii)  The  protoplum,  which  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
cell,  is  a  more  or  less  slimy  or  jelly-like  substance  containing 


rcytoplu 

a  considerable  proportion  of  water.  Its  chemical  nature  is  not 
understood,  but  within  it  there  always  appears  to  be  a  complex 
mixture  of  protein  compounds.  It  is  the  substance  directly 
associated  with  the  peculiar  phenomena  which  we  call  life. 
The  process  of  respiration,  and  all  the  remarkable  chemical 
changes  involved  in  'assimilation'  and  nutrition  generally,  are 
due  to  the  protoplasm,  as  well  as  the  powers  of  growth  and 
reproduction  possessed  by  living  organisms  of  all  kinds,  plants 
and  animals  alike.  Wherever  life  is,  protoplasm  is  present,  and 
death  implies  its  decomposition  or  destruction. 
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In  many  ceUs  the  living  protoplasm  exhibits  a  characteristic 
spontaneous  movement ;  in  some  instances  it  flows  in  one 
direction  in  a  continuous  stream  round  and  round  the  ceU,  in 
others,  currents  in  sevetal  different  directions  are  observed  in  the 
protoplasm. 

From  Fig.  49  it  is  seen  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is 
not  homc^eneous,  but  consists  of  the  following  parts : — 

(«)  A  dense  more  or  less  spherical  or  oval  portion  («),  the 
ceU-nudtus ; 

(A)  A  number  of  smaller  bodies  (/),  termed  plasfids  or 
chromatophora ;  and 

(f)  A  more  liquid  and  finel}*  granular  substance  the  cell-plasm 
or  eytopkam  (r),  in  which  the  nucleus  and  plastids  are  always 
imbedded. 

In  very  young  cells  (A,  Fig.  49),  the  protoplasm  entirely  fills  the 
cell-cavity  and  it  is  only  after  the  growth  of  the  cell  that  vacuoles 
appear.  In  the  majority  of  living  cells  of  the  higher  plants  a 
single  nucleus  is  present  in  each;  in  some  long  cells,  bow- 
ever,  several  nuclei  are  frequently  found. 

All  nudd  arise  by  the  division  of  previously  existing  nuclei. 
Their  functions  are  not  completely  known,  but  cells  artificially 
deprived  of  them  soon  die.  As  the  essential  part  of  the  sexual 
fertilisation  process  consists  in  the  union  of  two  nuclei  it  is 
thought  that  the  latter  are  the  carriers  of  the  hereditary  characters 
of  the  parent  onanisms  from  which  they  are  derived.  Moreover, 
in  cell-division  which  results  in  multiplication  of  cells  the  nucleus 
seems  to  initiate  and  control  the  process  of  division. 

The  thin  linii^  of  cytoplasm,  or  the  primordial  utrieU  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  controls  the  passage  of  soluble  substances  into 
and  out  of  the  cell-sap  filling  the  vacuole. 

The  plastids  are  small  bodies  of  protoplasm  resembling  nuclei 
in  density  -.  three  kinds  are  recognised,  namely— 

(o)  cUeropUuU,  ( J)  ckremoploiU,  and  {e)  leutoplasts. 

They  always  arise  bora  previously  existing  plastids  by  division 
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and  like  the  nucleus  are  never  produced  dt  novo.  The  chloro- 
plasts,  sometimes  known  as  clUor{^kyli-granults,  are  green,  their 
substance  being  satunted  with  a  green-colouring  matter  named 
{hiortipI^U.  All  green  parts  of  plants  owe  their  colour  to  the 
chloroplasts  in  their  cells,  and  the  very  important  'assimilation' 
pTOCos  (chapter  xvL)  is  due  to  theii  activity. 

The  chromoplasts,  which  are  frequent  in  the  cells  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  are  yellow  or  red,  instead  of  green,  the  parts  of  the 
plants  in  which  they  occur  being  rendered  conspicuous  by  them 
and  attractive  to  birds  and  insects. 

The  term  leucoplast  is  applied  to  all  colourless  plastidi: 
examples  arc  met  with  in  roots,  tubers  and  other  underground 
parts  of  plants.  They  possess  the  power  of  forming  starch-grains 
from  sugar.  The  three  kinds  of  plastids  are  convertible  into  one 
another ;  the  chloroplasts  of  green  unripe  fruits  usually  become 
diromoplasts  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  the  leucoplasts  of  a 
potato  tuber  become  green  when  the  latter  is  exposed  to  light 

{iii)  The  eall-ei9  filling  the  vacuole  <£.  the  cell  consists  of 
water  in  which  a  number  of  substances  are  dissolved.  In  the 
cells  of  beetroot,  as  well  as  in  many  fruits,  flowers,  and  leaves, 
the  cell-sap  contains  a  purple  or  reddish  colouiing-matter ;  most 
frequently,  however,  it  is  colourless.  It  is  generally  add,  but  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  compounds  present  in  it  often  varies 
from  cell  to  cell  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Various 
products  of  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm,  such  as  sugars,  soluble 
proteid,  adds,  and  organic  salts,  are  commonly  present,  as 
well  as  nitrates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  other  inorganic  com- 
pounds, absorbed  from  the  soiL 

Most  of  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  we  eat 
is  due  to  the  substance  dissolved  in  their  cell-sap,  the  protoplasm 
and  cell-wall  being  tasteless. 

4.  The  cells  of  the  body  of  a  plant  at  the  time  of  their  formar 
tion  at  the  growing-points  of  the  root  and  stem,  are  all  about  the 
same  size  and  cubical   or    polyhedral   in  form.     They  soon 
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increase  in  size  and  become  variously  modified  in  shape  and 
structure  in  accordance  with  the  special  functions  which  they 
have  to  perform  in  the  fully-developed  organs  of  the  plant. 

If  during  growth  the  cell-wall  increases  in  all  directions  alike, 
the  original  cubical  or  polyhedral  form  is  maintained ;  most 
frequently,  however,  growth  is  itr^ular  and  the  cells  assume  a 
great  variety  of  shapes,  the  chief  of  which  will  be  mentioned 
when  dealing  with  the  organs  of  the  plants  in  which  they  occur. 

A  great  many  celb  afier  a  time  lose  their  protoplasmic  contents 
and  nothing  then  remains  except  the  cell-wall  and  the  cell-cavity 
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generally  filled  with  air  To  these  empty  shelb  the  term  cell  is 
commonly  applied  althoi^h  some  other  term  would  be  more 
suitable.  Sometimes  the  cell-walls  remain  thin,  but  very  often 
they  become  greatly  thickened  before  the  cell  completely  loses 
its  protoplasm ;  such  thickened  cell-walls  give  firmness  and 
strength  to  the  structures  which  contain  them  and  act  as 
mechanical  supports  for  the  delicate  parts  of  the  plant 

The  thickening  consists  in  the  deposition  of  successive  layers 
of  some  form  of  cellulose  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cell-wall. 
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Sometimes  the  layers  are  disposed  uniformly  all  over  the  inside 
as  in  A,  Fig.  50,  but  more  frequently  the  increase  in  thickness 
goes  on  at  some  points  more  rapidly  than  at  others.  In  some 
cases  small  areas  of  the  cell-wall  are  left  unaltered ;  these  thin 
places  appear  as  bright  spots  termed /iVj  when  a  surface  view  of 
the  cell  is  examined.  In  iimple 
pits  (B)  the  cavity  left  unthickened 
is  roughly  cylindrical  and  viewed 
end  on  appears  as  a  circle  or  ellipse. 
The  cavity  left  unthickened  in  a 
bordered  pit  is  funnel-shaped,  and 
in  surface  view  appears  as  two 
concentric  circles  or  ellipses  (C), 
The  pits  of  one  cell-wall  are  gener- 
ally exactly  opposite  the  pits  of  an 
adjoining  cell-wall,  and  serve  as  a 
.   ,  means  of  communication  between 

Fig.  ji.— PeitKHU  of  tcimIi  ihow- 
isE  (ij  unulirj  (a)  ipirsl  thickalini         the  tWO  Cells. 

Thickening  in  the  form  of  spiral 
and  annular  or  ring-like  bands  is  also  very  common  (Fig.  51). 

5.  Oell-diTisioii :  continiiitr  of  protoplasm. — With  the  extension 
in  length  of  the  stem  and  root,  and  the  production  of  new 
organs  at  the  growing-points  of  ordinary  green  plants,  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  cells  takes  place.  This  cell  increase 
is  the  result  of  division  of  previously  existing  cells,  all  of  which 
in  any  individual  plant  have  originated  from  the  division  of  a 
single  cell,  namely,  the  fertilised  egg-eel!  of  the  ovule. 

During  the  process  of  division  of  a  cell  at  the  growing-point 
of  a  shoot  or  root,  the  nucleus  first  divides  into  two  exactly 
similar  halves  in  a  complicated  manner  which  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed here.  The  two  halves  or  daughter-nuclei  then  recede  from 
each  other  a  short  distance  in  the  dividing  cell,  and  a  new  cell- 
wall  arises  midway  between  them.  The  new  cell-wall  divides 
the  cytoplasm  into  two  distinct  parts,  and  is  always  placed  at 
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rig^t  angles  to  a  straight  line  drawn  from  one  nucleus  to  the 
other  (Fig.  52). 

From  ordinary  examination  of  cells  and  their  contents,  it 
might  be  concluded  that 
the  living  material  of  a 
typical  plant-cell  is  com- 
pletely shut  off  by  the 
cell-wall  from  communi- 
cation with  its  immediate  

neighbours. 

It  has,  however,  been  '  '  3 

shown  that  in  a  number  of     ,,fhJ"^'„7ift^difi^i™''qr.'™V;?cC^'3'^«»^^ 

instances,  the  protoplasm       diviiion  compklnJ  (tnlueed  soo  dimswrs). 

of  one  cell  is  connected  with  that  of  adjoining  cells,  by  means 
of  extremely  delicate  protoplasmic  strands  which  pass  through 
minute  openings  in  the  cell-walls,  and  it  appears  very  probable 
that  the  whole  protoplasm  of  an  organism  is  continuous. 

In  some  instances,  as  in  the  embryo-sac  of  the  ovule,  the  suc- 
cessive division  of  a  nucleus  and  its  associated  cytoplasm  goes  on 
for  a  time  without  being  immediately  followed  by  the  formation  of 
corresponding  cell-walls ;  sooner  or  later,  however,  the  protoplasm 
of  almost  all  vegetable  cells  becomes  enclosed  in  a  cell-wall. 

6.  Tissues. — The  body  of  a  plant  consists  of  a  vast  number  of 
cells  of  very  varied  forms.  These  different  kinds  of  cells,  instead 
of  being  distributed  uniformly  through  the  plant,  are  associated 
together  in  the  form  of  bands,  plates  and  cylindrical  masses ; 
such  associated  groups  of  cells  are  spoken  of  as  tissues.  The 
latter  may  be  classified  in  many  ways  according  as  we  take  into 
consideration  their  origin,  structure  or  function.  A  tissue  con- 
sisting of  thin-walled  living  cells  which  are  embryonic  and  capable 
of  division  is  termed  a  meristem  or  formative  tissue,  the  fully- 
developed  adult  tissues  being  spoken  of  dA  permanent. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  form  of  the  cells  composing 
them,  two  chief  types  of  tissues  may  be  distinguished,  namely, 
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parenefytna  and frvsencfyma.  Between  them  no  sharp  distinction 
can  be  made,  but  the  former  usually  consists  of  cells  which  are  in- 
dividually much  the  same  in  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  and 
each  cell  is  united  to  its  neighbours  by  broad  flat  ends  and  sides. 
Although  in  young  tissues  all  the  cells  are  in  complete  contact 
at  all  points  of  their  suriaces,  in  permanent  parenchymatous  tissues 
the  common  cell-walls  of  adjoining  cells  frequently  separate  from 
each  other  at  the  angles  and  give  rise  to  intercellular  spates  it,  F^. 
48),  which  are  generally  filled  with  air.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  in  some  cases  intercellular  spaces  arise  through  the 
complete  dissolution  or  drying-up  of  masses  of  cells  in  which 
instances  the  cavity  left  is  most  commonly  filled  with  gums,  oils, 
resins  and  other  excreted  products. 

The  cells  ot  prosenchymalous  tissue  are  long  and  pointed  at 
both  ends ;  moreover,  the  ends  dovetail  between  each  other  and 
fit  closely  without  inteicellulai  spaces.  Prosenchymatous  and 
parenchymatous  tissues,  whose  cell-walls  are  thickened  and  hard, 
are  distinguished  as  sclerttukyma. 

Bx.  SO. — Take  oat  of  the  inner  fleshy  leavei  of  an  ODion  bulb,  and,  after 
ltiattm{>  a  ihallow  cut  inta  ihe  (ur&ce  with  a  sharp  kcife,  iau  or  strip  off  ■ 
nnall  paitioo  of  the  'akin.'  Place  it  in  eosin  solutioD  01  red  ink  Tor  a  few 
minales  ■.  then  wash  it  and  mount  in  a  drop  of  walei  on  a  glass  slide. 
Examine  with  a  microscope,  first  using  a  low,  and  subsequeotly  a  higher 
power.  Notice  Mid  make  drawiugt  of  the  cells,  their  cell-waits,  stained 
nncla,  protoplasm,  aiid  tbcuoIcs. 

Bk  BL — Cut  very  thin  slices  of  a  turnip  with  a  sharp  rasor  and  eiamine 
in  a  similar  manner ;  observe  Ihe  intercellular  spaces  between  the  celk.  Cot 
slices  of  a  coloured  beel'root :  eiamine  without  staining,  and  notice  the 
coloured  cell -sap. 

Ex.  SS. — Make  and  exnmiDC  a  section  of  Elder  pitb  :  observe  the  form  and 
liie  of  the  dead  cells  and  also  the  thickness  and  markings  of  the  cell-walls. 

Ex.  S) Make   transverse  and   longitudinal  sections  of  the  wood  of  an 

ordinary  safely  match,  notice  the  thickness  and  markings  of  the  cell-walls. 
Examine  In  a  similar  manner  pieces  of  other  common  woods. 

Bx.  H. — Cut  thin  slices  of  the  leaves  or   any  green   part  of  ■   plant : 
examine  the  cells  and  notice  (he  greenness  b  not  due  to  coloured  cell-sap, 
IS  small  green  chloropbits. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  STEM,  BOOT,  AND  LKAT. 

We  propose  in  the  present  chapter  to  discuss  the  general 
anangement  and  structural  character  of  the   various  ordinary 

tissues  in  the  different  plant  organs  and  incidentally  to  mention 
their  uses  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  leaving  the  more  detailed 
account  of  physiological  processes  for  subsequent  chapters. 

THE  8TEU. 
A.  The  HerbooooTifl  stenu  of  dicotylAdoni. 

Agreat  portion  of  the  herbaceous  stems  of  dicotyledons  consists 
of  soft  succulent  tissue,  in  which  are  imbedded  a  number  of 
thin,  tough,  stringy  strands  termed  vascular  bundles.  The  latter 
give  firmness  to  the  stem,  but  their  chief  function  is  the  conduc- 
tion of  sap  to  all  parts  of  the  plant.  jt%. 

Covering  the  surface  of  the  stem.  ^ 
is  a  thin  skin  oi  tissue  of  cells  called 
the  tpidtrmis.  To  the  remainder  of 
ihe^ues,  that  is,  to  all  except  the 
cpidainis  and  vascular  bundles,  the 
\am  fiindamental  or  ground  tissue  is 
allied. 

In  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  , 
the  vascular  bundles  are  seen  to  be  ' 
ananged  side  by  side  in  a  circle  ' 
(Fig-  53).  That  pact  of  the  fundamental  tissue  enclosed  by  the 
ring  of  vascular  bundles  is  spoken  of  as  the  medulla  ox  pith  (^), 
the  put  outside  the  ring  is  the  cortex  (c),  while  the  small  narrow 
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bands  running  radially  between  the  bundles  and  connecting  the 
cortex  with  the  medulla  are  the  mtdullary  r^s  (m). 

The  vascular  bundles,  together  with  the  medulkiy  nys  and 
pith,  form  a  cylindrical  mass  of  tissues  known  as  the  vasatiar 
cylinder  at  stele,  which  extends  continuously  throughout  die 
plant  from  the  tip  of  the  stem  to  the  growing-point  of  the 
root 

(i)  The  epidermlB  is  usually  one  cell  thick  and  acts  as  a  pro- 
tective coat  for  the  plant,  preventing  the  latter  from  too  rapid 
loss  of  water  and  also  defending  the  delicate  internal  cells  of  the 
plant  against  mechanical  injuries  due  to  lain,  hail,  frost  and 
insect  attacks. 

The  cells  are  tubular  flattened  cells  fitting  quite  closely  to- 
gether, except  where  the  openings  named  stomata  occur:  as 
the  latter  are  more  abundant  in  the  epidennis  of  a  leaf,  their 
structure  is  deferred  to  page  145.  Usually  the  outer  cell-wall 
of  each  epidermal  cell  is  much  thicker  than  the  lateral  and 
inner  walls,  and  is  difi^eren dated  into  two  or  three  layers,  the 
outermost  layer  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  being  spoken  of 
as  the  mtick.  The  cuticle  is  composed  of  a  substance  known  as 
cutose,  which  is  very  impervious  to  water,  and  a  remarkably  stable 
body  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  various  solvents  which 
dissolve  ordinary  cellulose. 

On  the  cuticle  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  cabbages,  swedes,  and 
many  varieties  of  cereal  and  other  grasses,  as  well  as  on  grapes 
and  plums,  an  ash-coloured  bloom  is  ceen.  It  is  an  excreted 
product  of  the  epidermal  cells,  and  consists  of  minute  round, 
rod-like  or  scaly  particles  of  wax.  Surfaces  of  the  different  parts 
of  plants  covered  with  this  bloom  lose  less  water  than  those 
from  which  the  substance  has  been  removed  by  rubbing. 

This  waxy  layer  appears  also  to  act  as  a  partial  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  fungi  and  insects. 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis  contain  the  usual  cell-contents 
with  the  exception  of  chloroplasts  which  are  generally  missing ; 
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they  are  especially  rich  in  cell-sap,  which  is  often  tinted  pink, 
red  or  purple  by  a  colouring  matter  which  appears  to  protect  the 
cells  of  the  cortex  from  excessive  light  In  some  plants,  if  not 
in  ait,  the  cell-sap  of  the  epidermal  cells  functions  as  a  store 
of  reserve  water  upon  which  the  more  internal  cells  of  the  stem 
can  draw  in  time  of  need. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  surface  of  stems  and  other  parts  of 
plants  are  frequently  covered  with  Aairs.  These  belong  to  the 
epidermis,  and  in  their  simplest  form  are  merely  single  cells 
which  have  grown  much  longer  than  their  neighbours.  Some 
hairs  are,  however,  multicellular  extensions  of  the  epidermis 
{A,  ITg.  54),  and  like  the  unicellular  baiis  may  assume  a  great 
variety  of  shapes. 

Hairs  are  often  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  furnish  a  means  of 
defence  against  insects  and  animals  generally.  They  also  act  as 
a  mantle  which  prevents  too  rapid  escap'e  of  water  from  the 
plant,  and  acts  as  a  screen  against  excessively  bright  sunshine. 

In  young  stems  and  buds,  hairs  protect  the  tender  parts 
against  injury  by  frost.  Certain  hairs  function  as  secreting 
oi^ans,  and  are  then  designated  glands  (Fig.  106):  they  often 
produce  resinous  and  oily  compounds,  which  in  the  case  of 
mint,  hop,  and  other  plants  have  a  characteristic  odour.  Many 
excreted  products  of  such  hairs  are  sticky,  and  effectually  prevent 
insects  such  as  ants  from  climbing  up  the  stem  and  getting 
at  the  nectar  of  the  flower. 

(iij  The  cortex  of  the  stem  extends  from  the  epidermis  to 
the  vascular  cylinder.  A  great  part  of  it  generally  consists  of 
living  parenchymatous  cells  which  contain  abundant  cbloroplasts. 
The  cells  of  the  portion  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis 
frequently  have  their  cell-walls  thickened  at  the  comers,  and 
form  what  is  spoken  of  as  coUenchymatous  tissue  :  the  latter  serves 
to  strengthen  the  epidermis,  and  gives  rigidity  to  the  whole 
stem.  The  innermost  layer  of  cells  belonging  to  the  cortex 
forms  a  continuous  sheath  surrounding  the  vascular  cylinder 
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termed  the  endadermis  {en.  Fig.  5+) ;  its  cells  are  not  very  much 
differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  neighbouring  cortical  cells,  but 
they  usually  contain  numbers  of  starch-grains  which  render  them 
somewhat  conspicuous  in  sections  of  certain  stems. 

(iii)  The  Tucolar  cylinder  or  Bt«lfl  includes  all  the  tissues 
inside  the  endodermis,  namely,  the  vascular  bundles  described 
below,  and  also  the  medulla  or  pith  and  the  medullary  rays. 


f\ 


i 


hidcuUr  ciiaMuin  ;  it  uHcrbKicnlir  camiiiuni ;  b  pRJcycIe  fibra; 
■■  diedulla  or  [nth. 

The  outermost  portion  of  the  stele  which  lies  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  endodermis  is  known  as  th,^  pericycU.  The 
latter  may  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  or  of  more  than 
one  layer;  in  some  stems,  its  cells  are  thin-walled,  and  from 
it  arise  most  adventitious  roots  and  shoots. 

The  medullary  rays  and  pith  are  composed  of  thin-walled 
parenchymatous  cells ;  the  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  generally 
retain  their  living  contents  for  a  long  time,  but  those  of  the 
pith  live  for  a  short  time  only. 
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If  we  select  an  individual  bundle  in  the  intemode  of  almost 
an;  dicotyledon  and  trace  it  upwards  it  will  be  found  to  pass 
out  of  the  stele  across  the  cortex  and  into  the  leaves,  where  it 
branches  and  forms  the  vans.  Bundles  of  this  kind  common 
to  both  leaf  and  stem  are  termed  common  bundUs,  that  pait  of 
each  present  in  the  stem  being  spoken  of  as  the  Uaf-lrace  of  the 
bundle.  From  each  leaf  one  or  several  bundles  may  enter  the 
stem,  and  on  being  followed  downwards  they  are  found  to 
descend  perpendicularly  tiirough  one  or  more  intemodes,  finally 
uniting  with  bundles  which  have  entered  the  stem  from  older 
leaves  lower  down.  The  bundles  in  their  descent  all  keep  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  centre,  so  that  in  a  transverse  section 
they  appear  aimnged  in  a  circle. 

Great  variation  exists  in  the  manner  and  amount  of  branching 
and  union  of  the  bundles  in  different  plants,  but  the  aiiai^e- 
meat  is  always  such  that  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  leaves, 
stems  and  roots  form  a  continuous  conducting  system  of  tissues 
specially  adapted  to  facilitate  rapid  and  easy  transmission  of  sap 
to  all  parts  of  the  planL 

In  this  type  of  stem  each  vascular  bundle  consists  of  three 
kinds  of  tissue,  namely : — 

(i)  xylem  or  wood  {it,  i.  Jig.  55); 
(2)  fhloim  or  bast  {d) ;  and 

{3)  a  thin-waited  meiistem  tissue  tenned  the  eambium  of 
die  bundle  {e). 

These  tissues  are  arranged  side  by  side  in  such  manner  that 
in  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  a  radius  drawn  from  the 
centre  to  the  outside  posses  through  all  three;  the  cambium 
lies  between  the  wood  and  the  bast,  the  wood  being  nearest 
to,  and  the  hast  farthest  away  from  the  pith. 

Bundles  in  which  the  wood  and  bast  lie  on  the  same  radius 
are  termed  cgllaUrai  bundles;  when  as  in  dicotyledons  they 
also  possess  cambium  they  are  said  to  be  open. 

{a)   Wood  01  xylem. — The  structural  elements  met  with  in  the 
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wood  are  usually  (i)  vesse/s  or  trachea,  (2)  iratkeids,  (3)  fibres 
and  fibrous  cells,  and  (4)  wood-parenchyma,  all  of  which 
commonty  have  much  thickened  firm  cell-walls  consisting  of 
lignocellulose.  The  proportion  is  not  the  same  in  all  bundles 
and  in  some  cases  certain  structures  are  missing  altogether; 
tracheae  or  tracheids,  however,  are  constantly  present  in  all  wood. 

The  vtsith  or  traehea  {a  and  0)  are  not  cells,  but  long  con- 
tinuous open  tubes,  each  formed  from  a  row  of  superimposed 
cells,  many  of  the  transverse  cell-walls  of  which  have  been  ab- 
sorbed or  dissolved  away.  In  some  climbing  plants  the  cavities 
of  the  vessels  are  9  or  ro  feet  long :  according  to  Adler's 
measurements,  the  vessels  of  oak  wood  average  about  40 
inches  long,  those  of  hazel  and  birch  about  5  inches.  Their 
walls  always  exhibit  either  annular,  spiral,  or  reticulate  thicken- 
ing or  pits.  Those  first  formed  in  the  bundle  possess  only 
annular  or  spiral  thickenings,  and  constitute  the  protoxy- 
km. 

At  first  all  vessels  contain  protoplasm,  but  during  their  growth 
the  living  substance  is  used  up  in  the  thickening  of  the  cell-walls: 
when  fully  formed  they  are  dead  empty  structures  which  serve 
for  the  conduction  of  water. 

Trachtidi  resemble  vessels  in  the  character  of  their  cell-walls 
and  in  their  function :  they  are,  however,  long,  single,  empty 
cells  and  not  compound  structures. 

The  fibrous  cells  are  long  and  pointed  at  both  ends ;  they 
possess  living  contents  and  their  cell-walls  are  most  frequently 
thickened  and  sometimes  marked  with  small  pits.  Fibres  (/) 
are  similar  thick-walled  cells  which  have  lost  their  protoplasmic 
contents  and  contain  air  or  water  only. 

The  wdodfarentkyma  consists  of  somewhat  elongated  cells 
with  square,  blunt  ends  and  hving  contents :  the  cell-walls  are 
thickisb  and  slightly  pitted.     In  these  cells  starch  is  often  stored. 

{p)  Bast  or  pMoim. — The  elements  composing  the  bast  or 
phloem  are  (1)  sieve-tubes  or  bast-vessels  (i)  with  their  companion- 
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edit  (/),  and  (a)  &  certun  amount  of  thin-walled  iast^artnef^ma : 
their  cell-walls  consist  of  ordinary  cellulose. 

The  bast^Kssels  are  long  thln-walled  cells  arranged  end  to  end 
The  transrerae  or  end-walls  which  separate  one  vesael  from 
another,  are  not  completely  absorbed  as  in  the  vesseb  of  the 
wood,  but  merely  prorated  by  open  pores  through  which  the 
contents  of  adjoining  vessels  are  in  continuous  open  communica- 
tion :  these  transverse  perforated  walls  are  called  siax^lates. 

When  mature  the  bast-vessels  contain  a  thin  lining  of  cytoplasm 
but  no  nucleus :  the  rest  of  the  cell-cavity  is  filled  with  an  alkaline 
slimy  substance,  rich  in  proteids,  and  frequently  containing 
starch'^rains  as  well 

The  bast-vessels  serve  for  the  conduction  of  varions  complex 
organic  substances,  but  more  especially  for  those  of  a  proteid 
character. 

The  eomptmiothe^  aze  loi%  nanow  cells  which  lie  alongnde 
the  sieve4ubes :  they  are  filled  with  granular  cytoplasm  in  which 
a  nucleus  is  always  present  Both  the  sieve-tube  and  its  com- 
panion^cell  arise  from  the  same  mother-celL 

(c)  CamUum. — ^The  cambium  lies  between  the  wood  {c,  Fig, 
55)  and  the  bast,  and  consists  of  a  layer  of  thin-walled  meris- 
tematic  cells,  each  of  which  has  the  form  of  a  long,  narrow, 
rectangular  prism  with  obliquely  pointed  ends. 

In  young  stems  the  cambium  is  confined  within  the  vascular 
bundles,  but  in  older  ones  a  new  and  exactly  stmilar  meris- 
tematic  tissue  termed  the  iitUffaseicuiar  cambium  arises  in  the 
medullary  rays,  and  extends  across  the  latter,  joining  the 
cambium  of  one  bundle  with  that  of  the  next  (iV,  Fig.  54).  We 
^us  have  in  the  older  stems  a  thin  complete  cylinder  of  dividing- 
cdls  which  in  transverse  section  appears  as  a  narrow  zohe,  spoken 
of  as  the  eambium-rifig. 

The  cambium-ring  adds  new  elements  to  the  wood  and  bast 
of  the  stem  in  a  manner. explained  below;  but  in  short-lived 
herbaceous  dicotyledons  this  additional  growth  soon  ceaam,  so 
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that  its  effect  is  not  so  noticeable  in  these  as  in  perennial  woody 


Bx.  OB. — Cut  icioB  the  tooiik  lofl  ilemt  of  tbe  mnflower,  Jenmlem  arti- 
dioke,  gionndtel,  be«D,  potato,  and  nay  other  common  herhaceont  planti. 
Examine  the  cat  inrfacea  with  a  pocket  leni,  and  obierTe  the  preMDce  and 
aim^ement  of  the  vMcnUi  bnndlet  aad  pith. 

Ex.  tt. — Place  MmeTOmigninflowecitemt  in  a  mixture  of  two-part*  m^hf- 
lated  ipirit  and  one-part  of  water.  Keep  them  in  thli  mixture  for  farther 
vte.  From  a  ttem  which  hai  been  in  the  mixture  three  or  four  day*  cut 
*erf  thin  trantreite  MCtioiit  with  «  nuor  wetted  with  the  mixture.  Tnnifer 
the  sectiont  to  a  watch  glaai  containing  water ;  alter  remaining  in  the  water 
lot  a  few  minntei,  take  one  oat  and  mount  it  in  a  drop  of  water  on  a  glut 
iltde.  CoTer  with  covei.ilip  and  examiae  with  the  lowest  power  of  the 
microscope. 

Hake  drawing*    indicatint   the  position  and  general  chaiaeter  of  tbe 
(«)  epidermii, 
(i)  cortex, 
(t)  endodermia, 
(rf)  Taicniar  bundles, 

and  (/)  [uth  and  medvllar;  ray  tlsiDc  between  the  bundle*. 

Examine  with  *  h%h  power,  and  make  aketches  of  imall  portion*  of  the 
varioui  part*  alx>*e- mentioned,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  wood, 
camlniuD  lod  but  [compare  Fig.  55). 

Try  and  see  if  Uie  Interfascicular  cambium  ha*  been  formed  acroas  the 
mednllaiy  ray*. 

Mr.  ST. — Tikt  a  piece  of  snnSower  item  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
pFesened  at  in  prcAding  eieicite,  and  cut  longitudinal  sections  so  a*  to 
pass  through  a  vascular  bundle.  (In  cutting  loagilodinal  sectiona  of  stems, 
tbe  raioT  should  cut  from  one  tidt  of  the  stem  to  the  other,  not  from  end 

Examine  Gist  with  a  low  and  then  with  a  high  power :  make  sketches  of 
tbe  form  of  the  cells  met  with  in  the  epidermii,  cortex,  bast,  cambium,  wood 
and  luth  reipectivety. 

Try  and  determine  whtdi  cells  of  the  longitudinal  section  correspond  with 

Bx.  M. — Make  a  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of  a  stem  of  gronndsel, 
bean,  and  other  common  heibaceons  dicotyledons. 

Always  b^;m  the  examination  of  section*  with  the  lowest  power  at  dis. 
posal,  namely,  with  the  naked  eye  or  a  good  pocket  lens.  After  the  general 
arrai^einent  of  tbe  chief  tissues  is  understood,  then  apply  higher  powers  in 
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B.  The  perennial  woodjr  stems  of  dicotyledonB. 
(a)  Division  of  the  cambinm-cellB.— In  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  stems  of  shrubs  and  trees  the  arrangement  and  constitution 
of  the  tissues  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  simple  short-lived 
herbaceous  stems.  With  an  increase  in  age  there  is,  however,  a 
steady  increase  in  thickness  from  year  to  year,  and  in  transverse 
sections  of  such  thickened  stems  the  isolated  small  vascular 
bundles,  so  obvious  when  the  stems  are  very  young  and  soft, 
are  no  longer  visible. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  increased  bulk  of  tissues  in  such  stems 
as  these,  is  brought  about  by  divi- 
Z      sion    of    the   initial    cells    of    the 
cambium -ring, 
_  -         Each     initial    cambium-cell    (a. 

Fig.  56)  di\"ides  in  two  by  a  wall 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  stem  ; 
of  these  two  daughter-cells 
remains  capable  of  division  while 
the  other  is  either  directly  con- 
verted into  a  permanent  cell,  or 
divides  once  or  twice,  after  which 
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the  cells  produced  become  gradu- 


a  imaii  portion  of  ihc  cambium-ring  ally  changed  into  permanent 
biumjainiiiiiidUwiroodi^biiji:  structures.  The  change  into  a 
dimntim)  permanent  cell  or  cells  may  hap- 

pen to  either  of  the  two  produced  by  division  of  the  initial 
cell ;  if  the  inner  one  is  modified  it  is  added  to  the  wood  (w),  if 
the  outer  one  is  altered  it  goes  to  increase  the  bast  (b). 

Division  of  the  cambium -eel  Is,  and  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  products  continue  from  spring  to  autumn  ;  in  winter,  cell- 
division  ceases.  Since  the  cambium  extends  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tinuous cylinder  within  the  mature  stem,  a  new  cylinder  of  wood 
is  added  every  growing  season  to  the  outside  of  that  already 
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present,  and  a  similar  addition  is  made  to  the  bast  on  its  inside. 
The  amount  of  wood  produced  by  the  cambium  is  always  very 
much  greater  than  the  bast.  Moreover,  the  bast  tissue  consists 
chiefly  of  thin-walled  elements  which  become  crushed  into  very 
thin  sheets  by  the  pressure  of  the  expanding  wood  and  the  re- 
sistent  bark,  whereas  the  wood  with  its  thick-walled  cells  and 
vessels  suffers  little  in  this  manner ;  in  transverse  sections  of  the 
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trunks  and  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs  the  cambium  appears  to 
the  naked  eye  to  produce  wood  only. 

(i)  Annnal  lings  :  knots.— If  a  tree  is  sawn  across  and  the 
cut  surface  then  smoothed  with  a  chisel  a  number  of  ring-like 
zones  are  noticeable  in  the  wood  (Figs.  57  and  58);  these  are 
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tenned  annual-rings  and  each  represents  the  wood-tissue  pro- 
duced  by  the  cambium  during  one  active  rcgetative  period 
f^om  the  beginning  of  one  vegetative  period  to  the  commence- 
ment of  another  is  generally  one  year,  so  that  in  a  two-year-otd 
stem  two  rings  are  visible,  in  one  three-year-old  three  rings  are 
seen,  and  so  on  (Fig.  57). 

It  is  on  account  of  certain  differences  between  the  wood  made 
at  the  commencement  of  the  growing  season  and  that  produced 
at  the  end  that  we  are  able  to  recognise  these  successive  yearly 
additions  to  the  wood  as  distinct  bands,  for  if  the  structures  pro- 
duced by  the  cambium  were  of  exactly  similar  character  through- 
out its  life,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  determine  the  points  at 
which  the  cambium  had  ceased  or  recommenced  its  growth. 

When  the  cambium  commences  growth  in  spring  it  gives  rise 
to  vessels  and  cells  with  thiimer  walls  and  wider  cell-cavides 
titan  those  which  it  manufactures  in  late  summer  and  autunu ; 
in  each  annual  ring  (r,  Pig.  64),  therefore,  two  more  or  less 
distinct  portions  are  visible,  namely,  (i)  a  ]AytT  o^  spring-wood  {s) 
produced  early  in  the  growing  season,  and  (ii)  a  layer  of  what  is 
termed  aulumn-viood  {a)  produced  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 

The  spring-wood  is  generally  of  soft  nature  and  pale  colour ;  in 
oak,  elm,  ash,  and  Spanish  chestnut  its  vessels  are  so  wide  that 
they  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  zone  of  pores. 

The  autumn-wood  is  harder  and  generally  of  darker  colour ; 
fewer  vessels  are  present  in  it,  and  they  are  usually  too  small  to 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

The  cambium  of  a  stem  is  continuous  with  that  of  its 
branches,  and  in  a  longitudinal  section  (Fig.  58)  the  annual 
increment  to  the  wood  of  the  stem  is  seen  to  be  continued  in 
the  branches,  although  in  the  latter  the  amount  added  per 
annum  is  smaller  than  in  the  stem,  and  consequently  the  annual 
rings  of  a  branch  are  narrower  than  those  of  same  age  in  the 
stem. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Fig.  58  that  the  basal  portions 
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of  a  branch  become  buried  by  the  wood  added  to  the  stem 
year  by  year:  on  cutting  a  longitudinal  board  as  indicated  at 
C,  the  buried  part  of  the  branch  is  cut  almost  transversely,  and 
appears  as  an  oval  knot  (i). 

{e)  Stractorw  prodoMd  by  the  cuntdtun :  mednllair  n-ys. — 
As  the  cambium  lies  between  the  wood  and  bast,  it  is  obvious  that 
ihsprimary  first-formed  wood  and  bast  of  the  vascular  bundles 


must  be  gradually  pushed  further  apart  by  the  secondary  wood 
and  bast  produced  by  the  cambium,  so  that  in  old  stems  the 
primary  wood  is  found  surrounding  the  pith  in  the  centre, 
while  the  primaiy  bast  is  met  with  near  the  outside  (C,  Fig.  60). 
The  structural  elements  forming  the  secondary  wood  are  similar 
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to  those  of  the  primary  wood,  namely,  traches  or  vessels, 
tracheids,  fibres,  fibrous  cells  and  wood -parenchyma ;  the  vessels 
and  tracheids,  however,  are  never  spirally  or  annularly  thickened, 
but  usually  marked  with  bordered  pits  and  reticulate  thickenings. 

All  these  structures  may  be  present  or  only  a  few;  for 
example,  the  wood  of  the  yew  consists  of  tracheids  only,  that  of 
the  bulk  of  coniferous  trees  of  tracheids  and  wood-parenchyma, 
while  the  wocd  of  most  dicotyledons  contains  all  the  above- 
mentioned  structures. 

The  elements  of  the  secondary  bast  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  primary  bast,  namely,  sieve-tubes  with  their  companion-cells 
and  parenchyma ;  bast-fibres  and  living  fibrous  cells  are  also 
present  in  some  cases.  After  functioning  for  a  short  time  as 
conductors  of  food,  the  siev&tubes,  companion-cells  and  most  of 
the  bast-parenchyma  become  empty,  and  in  the  older  parts  are ' 
compressed  into  an  irregular  mass  in  which  no  cell  cavities  are 
visible.  When  firm  thick-walled  bast-fibres  are  abundant,  as 
in  lime  and  other  trees,  the  bast  in  transverse  sections  appears 
in  the  form  of  thin,  ring-like  bands. 

Besides  the  production  of  wood  and  bast,  certain  cells  of  the 
cambium-ling  become  changed  into  medullary  ray  cells  (n, 
^•8-  5^);  ^^^  primary  medullary  rays  existing  between  the 
first-formed  vascular  bundles  of  the  unthickened  stem  are  con- 
tinued by  the  interfascicular  cambium  when  thickening  begins 
and  therefore  always  extend  right  through  from  the  pith  to 
beyond  the  bast.  Totally  new  seiondary  medullary  rays  are 
subsequently  .started  by  certain  cells  of  the  cambium  ring  at 
successive  irregular  intervals  during  the  growth  in  thickness. 
These  new  medullary  rays  extend  from  the  annual  rings  of 
wood  in  which  they  first  appear  to  the  corresponding  bast 
rings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cambium ;  they  are  therefore 
of  variable  length. 

The  medullary  rays  are  of  variable  width  even  in  the  same 
stem.     Sometimes  they  are  only  one  cell  thick   and  in  tian»- 
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Terse  sections  ue  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  while  in 
oak,  beech  and  other  kinds  of  timber,  many  of  them  are  several 
cells  thick,  and  in  transverse  sections  appear  as  distinct  li^t- 
coloured  radial  bands  {m.  Fig.  64).  In  true  radial  longitudinal 
sections,  when  seen  at  all,  they  appear  as  transverse  bands  of 
variable  vertical  diameter  running  from  the  pith  outwards 
(Fig.  6a),  the  primary  rays  have  the  greatest  vertical  breadth. 
In  longitudinal  sections  cut  obliquely  to  the  radius  of  the 
stem  small  portions  only  are  visible  as  bran-like  spots. 

The  cells  of  the  medullary  rays  are  brick-shaped,  generally  with 
thick  pitted  walls  and  living  contents,  which  they  often  retain  for 
a  long  time.  They  conduct  various  food-products  manufactured 
irk  the  leaves,  and  in  winter  starch  and  various  food-substances 
are  stored  in  them  for  use  in  the  following  season.  Air  circulates 
to  all  parts  of  the  wood  and  bast  in  the  intercellular  spaces  be- 
tween the  medullary  ray  cells. 

(d)  Heart-wood  and  i^int-wood. — In  the  old  stems  of  oak, 
walnut,  larch,  yew  and  other  trees,  the  wood  of  the  annual  rings 
in  the  centre  of  the  tree  is  heavier,  harder,  darker  in  colour,  and 
drier  than  that  of  the  younger  rings  near  the  cambium :  this 
dark  wood  is  known  as  hearl-wood  or  duramen,  while  the  light- 
coloured  softer  wood  surrounding  it  is  termed  iplini-wood,  sap- 
wood  at  al^mum.  The  width  of  the  splint-wood  or  the  number 
of  annual  rings  over  which  it  extends  is  not  the  same  in  all  trees, 
nor  is  it  always  the  same  in  the  same  species  of  the  same  age. 

The  splint-wood  is  the  part  which  conducts  the  '  sap '  and  many 
of  its  parenchymatous  cells  are  still  living :  starch,  sugar  and 
other  compounds  readily  attacked  by  fungi  are  generally  stored  in 
it,  and  from  its  liability  to  rot  it  is  valueless  as  timber. 

The  heart-wood  acts  as  a  strong  support  for  the  rest  of  the 
tree :  its  vessels  no  longer  conduct  water  and  the  parenchyma 
of  the  wood  and  medullary  rays  have  lost  their  living  contents. 
Various  gummy  and  resinous  compounds  block  up  the  cell- 
cavities  and  in  some  cases  calcium  carbonate    is  present  in 
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them.  Tyloses  or  peculiar  bladder-like  protrusions  from  the 
adjoining  thin-walled  cells  also  block  up  the  cavities  of  the 
vessels.  Tannin  and  colouring  matters  are  also  present  in 
the  cell-membranes  and  cavities  of  the  heart-wood  of  many  trees. 
Some  of  these  substances  act  as  preservatives  against  the  attacks 
of  insects  and  fungi,  and  to  them  the  durability  of  the  heart- 
wood  is  due.  Whilst  in  oak,  ash,  elm,  walnut,  apple,  laburnum, 
larch,  various  pines,  and  many  other  trees  a  considerable 
difference  in  colour  is  observable  between  the  heart-wood  and 
splint-wood ;  in  beech,  hornbeam,  sycamore,  lime,  silver-fir,  and 
spruce  no  such  distinction  of  colour  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; 
but  the  heart-wood  of  these  trees  can  frequently  be  distinguished 
from  the  splint-wood  by  its  dryness,  although  small  numbers  of 
living  cells  are  sometimes  present  in  wood  of  this  character  right 
through  to  the  pith  even  in  trees  of  considerable  age.  Trees  of 
the  latter  type  are  more  liable  to  become  hollow  than  those  in 
which  a  coloured  heart-wood  is  present. 

\  (e)  Peridami. — In  annual 
and  perennial  herbaceous 
stems,  the  epidermis  and 
primary  cortex  grow  at  the 
same  time  as  the  cambium 
is  increasing  the  bulk  of  wood 
and  bast  in  the  vascular 
cylinder,  so  that  a  continuous 
covering  is  maintained  in 
such  stems  in  spite  of  the 
i  internal  growth  in  thickness. 

Even  in  some  woody  stems, 

Fkj.m.— TimntyeneMclion  Ihrough  peri-  ,  .     ,  ,    ,     „ 

dtmofii  young  block cumatibom.  -Phti-    such  as  mistletoc  and  holly, 

logen  J  t  ■■•ork  {  i  nhclloderm  juti  fonoinf ;  /"      ,  ■  i         ■  j 

b*iiorihrH«niifwiih«ndprini>ryconu:>    the    epidermis    persists    and 

epMsrmii.    (Enkvcd  iroiTunieicn.)  ,  ,  -  i_    .l 

keeps  pace  for  years  with  the 
growth  of  the  wood  and  bast  within.  In  the  majority  of  woody 
stems,  however,  the  epidermis  and  i>rimary  cortex  are  ruptured 
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by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  growth  of  the  wood,  and  their  place 
is  taken  by  totally  new  tissues  which  arise  bj' division  ofameristem 
tissue  known  as  Xhn  pAelloge'i  or  cork-cambium  {a.  Fig.  59). 

This  phellogen  may  arise  in  the  epidermis  itself,  in  the  cortex 
or  even  in  the  pericycle  within  the  vascular  cyhnder.  Tlie 
divisions  of  its  cells  take  place  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of 
the  ordinary  cambium,  but  instead  of  producing  wood  and  bast 
tissue  it  gives  rise  on  its  inside  to  phelloderm  or  secondary  cortical 
tissiu  ip)  and  on  its  outside  to  cork  if).  To  the  phellogen  and 
the  products  of  its  growth  the  term  periderm  is  applied. 

In  most  aerial  stems  little  or  no  phelloderm  is  formed :  when 
present  its  cells  have  thin  walls,  and  protoplasmic  contents ; 
chloroplasts  are  generally  present  in  the  tissue  when  it  is 
developed  near  the  surface  of  the  stem. 

The  cork-tissue  foimed  by  the  phellogen  shields  and  protects 
the  interior  of  the  stem  from  mechanical  injuries  and  prevents 
the  stem  from  losing  water  by  transpiration. 

Cork  is  also  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  efficiently  protects 
the  delicate  phellogen  and  cambium  from  excessive  heat  in 
summer  and  frost  in  winter. 

It  consists  of  a  number  of  layers  of  cells  which  tit  closely 
together  in  regular  radial  rows  (f).  The  cells  soon  die  and 
generally  become  filled  with  air  only  \  their  walls  are  mostly  thin, 
oiten  brownish  in  colour  and  impermeable  to  water  and  gases. 

'  Corks '  for  bottles  are  cut  from  the  extensive  cork-tissue  of 
the  Cork  Oak  {Quercus  Suber  L.). 

When  the  phellogen  originates  in  a  deep  layer  of  cortical 
cells  or  in  the  pericycle,  all  the  tissues  outside  it  become  cut 
off  from  water  and  food  supply  by  the  cork  which  is  formed : 
these  tissues  dry  up  in  consequence,  and,  together  with  the 
corit  constitute  what  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  hark  by  botanists, 
although  in  popular  language  the  term  bark  is  applied  to  all 
tiiHHH^  which  are  external  to  the  cambium  of  a  stem. 

Scattered  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  periderm  of  most  woody 
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branches  and  stems  are  small  brownish  or  whitish  spots  termed 
Untictb;  theyare  well  seen  on  stems  of  the  elder,  potato  tubers.and 


C 

tylcdo'n.   ^,  A  young  sltp.  before  iherormmionorinlctl'uciciiUrcuiibiuni.    fi.Afur 
fasciculir cambium  hufonned.    C,  ThEKiineilcm two  yeutold.,  f  Epidcmiis:  ceo 

liDgsorstcondary  hut. 
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young  apple  and  pear  shoots.  On  ordinary  shoots  they  are 
developed  at  the  places  where  stomata  occur  in  the  epidermis 
and  serve  for  the  adtnission  of  air  through  the  periderm  into  the 
intercellular  spaces  of  the  medullary  rays  and  other  parts  of  the 

(/)  Healing  of  wonnds  on  woody  stems.— Wounds  made  into 
the  soft  jKirenchymatoiis  parts  of  herbaceous  stems,  leaves,  tubers, 


Fic.  6i.~.1,  Slen  with  acnputalcd  branch  («);  r  catlui. 

^T  LoDgiiudiiul  itciion  oS  A  ;  e  ca]lu&  IWiiihI  by  expcxed  cambium  ;  i  expoml  wood 

C.  LonEiiudin»[  Kccllon  afier  the  ruposfil  wooci  or  the  brAnch  hu  bctn  romplrtely 
(ovfted  ovt.  by  fivi:  annual  gro«ih<  (-;). 

and  TruiLs  soon  become  healed  over  by  the  formation  of  a  layer 
of  cork-cells  which  develop  from  the  uninjured  cells  exposed 
by  the  wound.  When  the  mature  wood  of  a  stem  or  branch 
is  exposed  {fi,  Fig.  61)  it  becomes  covered  by  the  gradual 
extension  of  a  tissue  manufactured  chiefly  by  the  cambium. 
The  cambium  exposed  by  the  cut  and  the  very  young  cells  of 
the  wood  and  bast  at  first  give  rise  to  a  mass  of  soft  parenchyma- 
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tous  tissue  termed  caiius  {c).  In  the  outer  parts  of  the  latter 
there  soon  forms  a  cotk-cambium  while  within  it  is  developed 
a  new  cambium  from  which  wood  and  bast  are  uhimately  pro- 
duced. Year  by  year  the  new  tissues  produced  by  the  cambium 
extend  further  and  further  inwards  over  the  exposed  wood  (^) 
until  the  edges  meet  all  round,  after  which  time  the  cambium 
exists  as  a  continuous  layer  over  the  wounded  surface  (C,Fig.6i). 

The  new  wood  formed  as  a  cap-like  covering  over  the  exposed 
old  wood  {i)  does  not  actually  coalesce  with  the  latter  and  the 
position  of  old  wounds  into  the  wood  can  always  he  easily 
recognised  in  sections,  although  they  may  be  so  completely 
overgrown  and  buried  in  the  succeeding  growth  that  no  external 
sign  of  their  existence  is  visible. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  to  cover  a  wound  depends  upon 
its  size,  and  the  vigour  and  nutrition  of  the  cambium.  Clean 
cut  wounds  heal  more  rapidly  than  jagged  ones,  and  when  large 
branches  are  amputated  with  a  saw  it  is  advisable  to  trim  the 
exposed  edges  of  the  cambium  with  a  sharp  chisel  or  knife 
In  the  case  of  wounds  where  a  considerable  portion  of  old 
wood  is  laid  bare  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  ovei^own 
in  a  short  time  it  is  also  important  to  cover  this  portion  of 
the  wounded  surface  with  Stockholm  tar  or  some  similar 
antiseptic  dressing  to  prevent  its  decay. 

EC  BS. — Cut  across  one,  Iwo  and  three  year  old  branches  of  ash,  and 
iD>ke  the  miface  of  the  section  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife  :  DOtice  the  annual 
rings  in  each. 

Make  ton^tudinal  sections  of  similar  pieces  of  ash  twigs,  and  notice  the 
arrangement  of  the  ycariy  growths  where  one  piece  joins  another  a  y«nr 
younger  (compare  with  Fig.  57). 

Make  similar  observations  on  as  many  common  tieei  as  possible. 

Be.  M. — Piepare  sections  of  a  piece  of  a  larch  pole  4  or  5  inches  in 
diameter :  cat  with  a  saw  and  then  carefully  smooth  with  a  sharp  chisel  or 

Transver^,  longitudinal,  and  oblique  sections  should  t>e  made. 
Study  the  arrangement  of  the  yearly  rings  in  sections  cut  as  in  Fig.  5S  to 
illuiiiaie  the  natuie  of  a  knot 
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Bk.  n.— Examine  boards  of  differeal  kinds  of  wood  :  observe  the  arrange- 
meut  of  the  annual  rings  on  the  sides  aod  ends.  Try  and  determine  whether 
the  boards  were  cut  from  near  the  middle  or  the  outside  oF  the  ttees. 
Observe  also  Ihe  distribution  and  size  of  the  knots. 

Sx.  •)- — Cut  blocks  as  in  Fig,  62  of  various  kinds  of  common  timber. 
Examine  with  Ihc  naked  eye  and  with  a  pocket  lens ;  notice  the  presence 


ui  absence  of  wide  vessels  in  the  spring  zone  of  the  annual  ring,  and  the 
number,  width  andotherchiraclers  of  the  medullary  rays  as  seen  in  tranivetae 
and  longitudinal  sections. 

Ex.  6S. — Notice  the  well-marked  heart-wood  in  transverse  MCtions  of 
larcb,  laburnum  and  other  trees ;  test  whether  the  spliat-wood  is  harder  or 
softer  than  the  heart-wood. 

Bx.  M. — Notice  the  development  of  callus  al  the  edge  of  the  wound  where 
a  thickish  branch  has  been  cut  off  an  apple,  pear  or  other  tree. 

Ex.  W.— Make  transverse  sections  through  a  young  stem  of  a  black 
currant  aboul  mid-summer,  mount  ihem  in  a  drop  ofwater  or  glycerine. 

Sketch  the  parts  as  seen  with  a  low  power  ;  afterwards  use  a  high  power, 
and  make  drawings  of  small  portions  of  the  epidermis,  corlcx,  cork,  phellogen, 
IttsI,  cambiam,  wonil  pith  and  medullatj'  rays. 
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Cul  longiludinal  seclions  of  the  same  ;  examine  and  moke  sketches  of  the 
various  parts. 

Ex.  66. — Cut  and  examine  in  a  similar  manner  young  one-year-old  shoots 
of  beech,  oak,  elm  and  ash  trees. 

Also  make  and  compare  under  a  low  power,  transverse,  radial  and  (an- 
[;entia1,  longitudinal  sections  of  pieces  of  the  common  limbers. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  characters  of  the  common 
timbers,  which  can  be  easily  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye 
and  a  pocket  lens  i — 

I. — TIMBER  OF  OONIFEBOTTS  TREES. 

In  some  of  these  limbers  the  annual  rings  are  veiy  distinct  (Fig.  63),  the 
autumn-wood  is  hard  and  datk-brown  or  reddish   in  colour,  and   sharply 

marked  off  from  the  spring-wood,  which  issoft  and 

much  paler  in  tin).     Neither  medullary  rays   not 
porous  rings  are  visible. 

I.  Hsart- wood  lame  eolonr  M  tba  Splint- wood. 

(a)  Sa.yvtit(.Uiispciliiia(a  D.  C). 

(i)  Common  Bprtic«  [Pi.ta  rxceka  Lk.). 

Both  these  are  soft  'while  woods,'  pale 
yellowish  or  reddish-white  in  colour.  The 
spruce  possesses  a  few  fine  resin  ducts  in 
its  autumn-wood  which  may  be  seen  in 
cross- sect  ions  as  very  small  light  spots  : 
they  are  missing  from  the  wood  of  ihe 

'»™hi™i>"-  (Four  tiniM       2.  HMrt-woa<llnolddiytlmiMr,r»ddi*b-tirown; 
""'     ""'  tpUnt-wood,  iMla  yellow. 

{a)  LMCh  (Zar/j  eiiroptia\>.C.).  Rings  of  autumn-wood  dark  red  and 
very  distinct.  The  branches  arise  irregularly  on  the  stem,  so  that 
the  knots  on  larch  boards  aie  scattered  irregularly. 
(*)  Scota  Pine  (Pinm  sylveslrii  L,).  Rings  of  auiumo-wood  not  so 
dark  as  larch,  and  contains  larger,  more  distinct  resin-ducts.  The 
branches  arise  in  whorls  at  regular  intervals,  and  the  knots  are 
similarly  distributed  on  boards  cut  irom  this  tree. 

II.— TIMBER  OF  BIOOTYLEDOHOnS  TREES. 
OBOUP  A. 

0  the  naked  ajra 
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To  this  group  belong  :  — 

Oak.  Elm. 

Ash.  Spanish  Cheslnul. 

I,   Many  mcilullary  rays  wide,  and  visible  as  light  colouretl  radial  bands. 
0«k  {QHtrfui  Robiir  h.).     (Fig.  64.) 


t    broad    mrdutlaTj 


2.  All  medullary  rays  nattow,  and  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  visible  lo  the 
naked  eye. 

(a)  Alb  {Fraxinii!  exithior  L.).  Wilh  a  lens  the  line  vessels  in  the 
automn-wood  appear  few  and  scaltered  fairly  regularly  Ihtoughout, 
(Fig,  65.) 
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./..  ViBHU'mi,.^/:„mfcslih  Sm.).  The  tine  vessels  ill  lln;  aulumn-vvuud 
appear  arranged  in  many  light  coloured  bands  or  Wnei  mnrc  ar  less 
[larallel  to  the  boundary  of  ihe  :innu3l  riii);  (Fig.  66|.  The  wuud 
of  elm  is  darker  than  that  of  ash. 

{f)  SpuUali  Obwtnnt  {Caii.iiua  vii/i,'aiii  Lam.).  The  Tine  vessels  of 
ihe  aiilumn-wood  are  arrangi'd  in  radinl  (lines  |Kig.  67),  dis- 
linguishid  front  01k.  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  colour,  by 
absence  of  wide  medullary  rays, 

aaotTF  B. 
*"""■'  Ting*  with  little  OT  no  dlStMiLOB  batwaen  ths  iprlng  lad  avtiuitii 
portion ;  tmmIi  ■oarMlf,  or  not  at  lU,  vWble  to  tbe  nalnd  ere. 

To  this  group  belong : — 

Beech.  Lime. 

Hornbeam.  Willow. 

Sycamore.  I'oplar. 

I.  Some  of  the  medullary  rays  broad  and  readily  visible  10  ihe  naked  eye, 

'    the  Test  fine  and  only  seen  with  a  lens. 

in)  3Wb  {Fagu,  o*'<f''-"  l~)-     {Fig.  68.) 

Wood  reddish  ;  medullary  rays  with  a 

silky.shining  lustre. 

(A)    Hoinbeuii    {CarfiuHi    BuhIiis    L.). 

Wood    yellowish  ■  white  ;     medullary 

rays  dull  and  indistinct. 

2.  All  Ihe  medulbry  rayi  very  narrow,  but 

appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as  very  line  distinct 

(■i)  Sreajnore   {Mer  Pieude-flalaHlls  L.). 
Wood  hard,  heavy,  and  white  or  pale 
yellow  in  colour. 
(Al  UmB  ( Tilia  S[).).       Wood    light,  soft, 
and  reddish- white. 
_  I.   Medullary  rays  nuile  invisible  to  the  naked 

Fic.    6!.— Tran-vtr-t  mcuoh         ■*  J      J     I 

thnwgli  nnnuia  rings  of  bttcli.    O'e- 

(Fnutiim«minraUi«.)  (j,    WUlOW    (.W/v    .«/>;.■„    1,.'.       Splinl- 

wood  very  pale  red  ;  heart-wood  deeper. 
(A)  PoplaCT  (Piipiilti!  Sp.).     Splint.woiid  while  ;  hearl-wood  brownish. 

C.  Stems  of  Uonocotyledons. 

In  transversa  sc-ctions  through  the  stem  of  a  monocotyledon, 
a   ronspicuous   difference    is   seen    in    the  arrangement  of  the 
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vascular  bundles  from  that  met  with  in  dicotyledons.     Instead 

of  being  arranged  in  a  single  ring,  they  appear  scattered  in 

siveral  irregular  rircles  throughout  the  ground 

ti.>sue  (Figs.  69  and  70).     Usually  the  cortex  i 

very  narrow  and  inconspicuous  and  a  distinct  pith  |j 

is  rarely  present.     The  bundles  are  common  to  I 

leaf  and  stem  as  in  dicotyledons,  but  on  entering  l 

from  a  leaf  they  bend  gradually  inwards  to  near  L 

the  middle  of  the  stem,  and  then  generally  cu 

outwards   again,   finally  joining  other    bundles 

near  the  outside  of  the  stem.  v™;«^r,l^h'™,h 

In  addition  to  these  differences,  measurement  '*iir"'(Vivi^™ 
shows  that  the  older  parts  of  such  stems  which  """"»'  "■■■> 
have  ceased  to  grow  in  length  are  no  thicker  than  the  young  parts 
near  the  tip ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stems  of  most  monocotyledons 
do  not  increase  in  thickness  when  once  they  have  ceased  to  grow 
in  length.  This  incapacity  for  growth  in  thickness  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  vascular  bundles  do  not  possess  a  cambium  tissue,  nor 
is  such  meristem  developed  in  the  ground  tissue  except  in  a  few 
special  cases  which  we  cannot  deal  with  here.  Vascular  bundles 
in  whfch  no  cambium  is  present  are  known  as  closed  bundles. 

In  most  grasses  the  vessels  of  the  wood  of  each  bundle  are 
few  in  number,  and  in  transverse  section  appear  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  V  (iNgs,  70  and  71) ;  the  vessel  nearest  the  centre 
of  the  stem  is  annular,  the  others  being  spirally  thickened. 
Tracheids  are  not  uncommon  and  thin-walled  wood -parenchyma 
is  always  present. 

The  bast  which  lies  between  the  free  limbs  of  the  V-shaped 
wood  consists  entirely  of  sieve-tubes  and  companion-cells. 
The  ground-tissue  immediately  surrounding  each  bundle  is 
generally  thick-walled  and  gives  mechanical  supjiort  and  pro- 
tection to  the  soft  parts  of  the  bundle.  Similar  thickened  ground- 
tissue  in  larger  or  smaller  amount  is  met  with  beneath  the 
epidermis,  the  rest  being  thin-walled  tissue. 
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Bx.  67. — Cut  scclions  Ihiough  the  stems  of  mawc,  asparagus,  or  an) 
species  uftily  :  obsuivu  wiih  a  lens  Ihc  scatleted  arr<ingemciit  of  the  vaiculai 
bundles. 


.4.    a  Thick-willed  f-round  liwut  celli  a 
;  I-  vaKulu  bundle.    (Rnlargnl  ilxnil  90  di. 
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batlcy lum.    (ErUvged  4iodiaiiKUn,) 
>.  Longiludloal  seulion  throuEh  potliun  ground-tluue 

a  Epidermis  and  thick- walled  ground-llssue  cells ;  t  Ihin- 
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Si.  M. — Make  Ibia  tian'svene  sections  of  a  wheat  or  barley  jtem.  Ex- 
amine nith  a  low  powci :  observe  the  thick  walls  or  [he  epidennal  and 
subjacent  ground- tissue  cells ;  nole  also  the  scallcred  vascular  bundles  and 

Sketch  a  single  vascular  bundle  as  seen  under  a  high  power  ;  note  especially 
Ihe  absence  of  cambium. 

Take  two  or  three  pieces  of  bailey  or  wheat  straw  each  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  and  press  iheni  Rat.  After  placing  them  together,  hold  iheni 
in  your  lingers  and  cut  longitudinal  sections,  some  of  which  will  pass  wholly 


rsetoripu.  ARooi- 

hiiriortbl^lifcmus 

layer;    c     roM-cap.  .    n 

a  wic*  natural  >u>.}  -^ 

>.  Tran>vcr><  Mclion  through  ■  young  rool  of  a  pea  Dur  k  in  .. 

If  wood  itrand  ;  j:  ii&  protuyicm  ;  A  btit  fttnmil.     <  Enlarged  4B  dia- 

or  in  part  through  a  vascular  bundle.  Exoniine  the  sections  first  with  a  low 
and  theo  with  a  high  power  ;  make  sketches  of  Ihe  epidermis,  (bick  and  thin 
walled  ground -tissue,  and  annular  or  spiral  vessels  of  the  wood. 


The  outermost  part  of  a  young  root,  corresiwnding  in  position 
with  the  epidcrmi.s  of  tho  stom,  consists  of  .1  single  layer  of  cells 
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termed  the  pili/erous  layer :  it  is  directly  concerned  with  the 
important  work  of  absorbing  watery  solutions  from  the  soil.  In 
a  transverse  section  (2,  Fig.  72)  taken  at  a  point  not  far  away 
from  the  extreme  end  of  the  root,  many  of  the  cells  of  this  layer 
are  seen  to  be  much  elongated ;  these  are  the  root-hairs,  pre- 
\-iously  mentioned  in  chapter  iii.  The  cell-walls  are  all  thin  and 
uncuticularised  and  are  readily  permeable  to  water,  thus  differing 
essentially  from  the  epidermal  cells  covering  the  parts  above 
ground. 

Immediately  beneath  the  piliferous  layer  is  the  corlex  (c),  which 
is  ointinuous  with  the  same  ground- tissue  in  the  stem.  The  cells 
of  the  cortex  are  usually  parenchymatous  and  thin-walled  with 
many  intercellular  spaces  between  them ;  chloroplasts  are  fre- 
quently absent,  hence  the  pale  colour  of  most  young  roots. 

The  innermost  layer  of  the  cortex,  or  the  endodermh  (e),  is 
generally  very  distinct  in  roots.  Its  cells  are  closely  united  with 
each  other  in  the  form  of  an  uninterrupted  drcle,  an  arrange- 
ment which  effectually  prevents  the  leakage  of  gases  from  the 
intercellular  spaces  of  the  cortex  into  the  water-conducting  tissues 
of  the  central  cylinder.  The  transference  of  water  from  the  root- 
hairs  and  cortex  through  the  endodermis  into  the  conducting 
tissues  of  the  central  cylinder  is,  however,  not  interfered  with. 

In  most  roots  the  central  cylinder  is  of  smaller  diameter,  and 
contains  less  parenchyma  than  that  of  the  stem,  although  one  is  a 
continuation  of  the  other.  It  is,  however,  in  the  disposition  of 
the  tissues  within  the  central  cyhnder  that  the  most  important 
differences  between  stems  and  roots  are  seen. 

The  pericycle  («),  hke  that  of  a  stem,  may  consist  of  a  single 
layer  or  several  layers  of  cells.  From  this  internal  tissue  arise  all 
lateral  secondary  roots,  which  must  therefore  necessarily  bore 
their  way  outwards  through  the  surrounding  cortex  before  they 
become  visible  on  the  outside  of  the  root  (see  Fig.  9).  The 
wood  (zc)  and  bast  (d)  portions  of  the  vascular  bundles,  instead 
of  being  conjoined  as  in  a  stem,  are  arranged  alternately  side  by 
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side  on  separate  radii  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  root  with 
small  intervening  bands  of  ground-tissue  between  them. 

Moreover,  in  roots  the  first-formed,  nairow-bored  elements  {x) 
of  the  primary  wood  are  nearest  the  outside,  while  in  stems  they 
are  nearest  the  centre. 

According  as  the  number  of  separate  strands  of  wood  is  two, 
three,  or  many,  the  roots  are  described  as  diarch,  triarch  (as  in 
Fig.  72),  ozpotyarch  respectively. 

The  number  of  rows  of  secondary  roots  generally  corresponds 
to  the  number  of  strands  of  primary  wood  in  the  parent  root, 
each  row  being  formed  in  the  pericycle  almost  opposite  a  wood 
strand. 

In  all 

wards  and  frequently  it  goes  on  until  the  several  strands  unite  to 
form  a  mass  which  occupies  the  centre  to  the  complete  exclusion 
of  pith.  Nevertheless,  in  some  roots,  and  especially  those  of 
monocotyledonous  plants,  pith  is  present 

The  roots  of  perennial  dicotyledons  increase  in  thickness 
just  as  (he  stems  do,  but  owing  to  the  different  disposition  of 
the  primary  tissues  the  first  formation  of  the  cambium  is  not 
the  same  as  in  a  stem.  In  roots  the  cambium  first  forms  in 
the  ground-tissue  on  the  inside  of  the  bast-strands,  and  sub- 
sequently within  the  pericycle  opposite  the  primary  wood ;  in 
transverse  sections,  therefore,  the  cambium  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  existence  appears  as  a  wavy  band  of  meristem  (2,  c.  Fig.  73), 

When  active  growth  of  the  cambium  takes  place,  the  wavy 
outline  is  soon  lost  and  it  is  then  seen  as  a  simple  ring  of 
meristem,  producing  secondary  wood  and  bast  in  a  manner 
precisely  similar  to  the  cambium  of  an  ordinary  stem. 

In  roots  which  grow  in  thickness,  a  pheliogen  arises  in  the 
pericycle  and  like  that  of  thickening  stems  produces  cork  ex- 
ternally and  phelloderm  internally.  In  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  a  ring  of  cork  by  the  pheliogen,  all  fie  tissues 
external  to  it,   namely,  the  endodermis,    primary  cortex  and 
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piliferous  layer,  \vitheT  and  shrivel.  The  older  ijortions  of  a 
root  a/ter  becoming  covered  by  a  protective  periderm  lose 
their  absorptive  function  and  henceforward  act  chiefly  as  con- 
ductors of  the  watery  solutions  absorbed  by  the  younger  parts 
still  possessing  root-hairs.  For  an  account  of  the  characteristic 
root-cap  which  covers  the  growing  point  of  practically  all  roots 
see  pp.  149  and  150. 


Toet.  I.  'llw  sant  itHt  Ihe  cambium  <f)  hai  fmmed  ■  conluiuous 
baod.  3.  The  ume  aitcr  secondary  Ihickening  hai  been  in  prognu 

NHTji^cle;  ^'  piimarjr  baikL;  lu'  primary  wood;  f  cambium; 
4^"  svoDdjvy  East;  ur"  secondary  wood;  r  secondary  cortex 
wi  primary  meduliuy  ray. 

Ex.  M. — Soak  some  peas  and  barley  grains  in  water  fui  sin  or  seven 
hours,  and  afterwards  allow  them  to  germitiate  on  damp  blotting  paper  01 
flannel  as  in  Ex.  3.  \\'hen  the  root-hairs  are  visible  on  the  young  roots 
examine  them  with  a  lens  and  make  sketches  noting  especially  (heir  origin 
away  from  the  extreme  tip- 
Strip  off  with  forceps  a  piece  of  the  outer  portion  of  a  loot,  so  as  lo 
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include  [he  toot'luiin:  mount  it  in  watei  and  euimine  first  wiihalowand 
thcD  wilh  a  high  powei. 

Bz.  TO. — Cut  transverse  sections  of  a  young  root  of  a  bean  oT  pea  through 
the  r^on  bearing  loot-hairs,  and  place  them  foi  twenty  minutes  in  'Eau 
de  Javelle '  (Ex.  75) ;  irash  them  and  mount  in  glyceiine. 

Examine  with  a  bv  power ;  observe  and  sketch  the  pjtiferout  layer  bear- 
ing [oot-tuuTS,  the  parenchymatous  cortex  and  the  central  vascuUr  cylinder. 

Examine  with  a  high  power  and  make  drawings  of  the  wood  and  bast 
strands,  pertcyde  and  endodermis. 

Bi.  71.— Cut  Itansvetse  sections  of  the  older  parts  of  the  tool  of  a  pea  or 
bean,  near  where  the  lateral  roots  arc  just  banning  to  appear.  Clear  wilh 
'Eau  de  Javelle'  and  mount  in  glycerine.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  section 
which  shows  the  lateml  roots  boring  their  way  through  the  coitex. 


THE  QBEEH  FOLIAQB-LSAF. 

The  leaves  are  built  up  of  the  same  tissues  as  the  stems  and 
roots,  namely,  of  epidermis,  vascular  bundles,  and  ground- tissue, 
but  the  arrangement  and  constitution  of  these  tissues  are  difterenL 
The  vascular  bundles  coming  from  the  stem  run  into  the  leaf 
and  in  dicotyledons  branch  repeatedly  in  one  plane  to  form  a  fine 
net-work  of  strands,  which  conducts  sap  to  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  leaf  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  firm  framework  for 
the  support  of  the  soft  ground- tissue.  In  monocotyledons  the 
main  branches  of  the  bundles  which  enter  a  leaf  generally  take 
a  parallel  course  and  are  connected  by  smaller  oblique  strands. 

The  bundles  of  the  leaves  are  always  e/osed,  there  being  no 
need  for  an  active  cambium  in  parts  of  the  plant  which  are  of 
such  limited  growth. 

As  the  bundles  curve  out  of  the  stem  into  the  leaf  without 
twisting,  the  wood  comes  to  lie  nearest  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  bast  nearest  the  lower  surface. 

With  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  cambium  the  larger 
vascular  bundles  of  the  leaf  resemble  tliosc  of  the  stem.  The 
wood  of  the  finer  strands,  however,  consists  of  spirally  thickened 
elements  only,  and  the  extreme  tips  of  the  bundles  which  in 
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dicotyledons  end   blindly  among  the  ground-tissue  cells,  are 
formed  entirety  of  tracheids. 

The  basl-tissue  also  undergoes  a  reduction  of  elements :  as 
ihe  end  of  the  bundle  is  approached,  the  sieve-tubes  and  com- 
panion-cells are  replaced  by  single  long  cells  which  do  not  extend 
so  far  as  the  woody  elements  of  the  bundle.  Surrounding 
each  bundle  of  the  leaf  is  a  sheathing  tissue  of  parenchyma 
"hieh  is  continuous  with  the  parenchyma  of  the  vascular 
cylinder  of  the  stem.  Such  bundte-sheaths  conduct  carbohydrates 
from  the  leaf  to  the  stem  and  frequently  contain  small  starch- 
pains. 

The  epidermis  covers  the  whole  leaf  and,  like  that  of  the 
item  with  which  it  is  continuous,  consists  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells,  the  outer  walls  of  which  have  a  protective  cuticle. 

A  surface  view  (Fig.  74)  shows  that  the  cells  fit  closely 
loKc^her  except  where  (he  slomala  occur.  Each  stoma  consists 
of  two  curved  sausage-shaped  cells  {«)  termed  guard-tells,  which 
lie  pined  together  at  the  ends  in  such  a  manner  that  a  narrow 
A%e  pore  or  opening  is  left  between  them.  The  pore  leads 
through  the  epidermis  into  a 
somewhat  large  air-chamber 
just  inside  the  ground-tissue 
of  the  leaf,  and  this  chamber 
communicates  with  the  air- 
filled  intercellular  spaces  all 
through  the  leaf. 

Changes  in  the  curvature 
"f  the  guard-cells  reduce 
or  increase  the  size  of  the 
|«res  of  the  stomata  ;  when 
ihe  ctlis  are  much  cur\-ed 
the  pore  is  widely  oj>ent:d 
»nd  *hen  they  become  straight  the  slit  is  closed. 

The  stomata  are  organs  specially  adapted  for  the  cscajic  of 
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water-vapour  in  the  transpiration  process,  and  are  concerned 
also  with  the  interchange  of  gases  which  goes  on  between  the 
atmosphere  and  the  air  within  the  plant  in  the  process  of 
respiration  and  'assimilation.' 


m  Ihrough  a  plum  leBF(viniewhaldiagr;imiiuitic 


The  ground-tissue  of  the  leaf  is  a  continuation  of  the  cortex 
of  the  stem  and  is  turniud  Ihe  mesopkyll.     In  ordinary  flat  leaves 
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it  is  generally  difTerentiated  into  two  distinct  parts,  namely, 
(i)  the  palisade  parenchyma  which  lies  beneath  the  upper 
epidermis  of  the  leaf,  and  (ii)  the  spongy  parenchyma  which 
extends  between  (i)  and  the  lower  epidermis.  A  transverse 
section  across  a  leaf  is  given  in  Fig.  75.  The  cells  forming 
the  palisade  tissue  are  somewhat  cylindrical  with  their  long  cells 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  they  have  very  few 
intercellular  spaces  between  them.  The  cells  of  the  spongy 
parenchyma  are  very  irregular  in  form  and  enclose  lai^e  inter- 
cellular spaces. 

All  the  cells  of  the  mesophyll  contain  numerous  chloroplasts 
but  it  is  in  the  palisade  cdls  that  they  are  most  abundant,  a 
Tact  which,  together  with  the  comparative  absence  of  intercellular 
spaces,  accounts  for  the  upper  side  of  a  leaf  being  usually  a 
deeper  green  colour  than  the  lower  side. 

BL  T1. — Strip  off  a  piece  of  the  lower  epidetmis  of  a  bean  leaf  and  mount 
it  in  water.  Note  the  irregular  oullioe  of  the  cell-wiiU  and  the  way  in  which 
they  fit  one  with  another.  Make  sketches  of  these  and  of  the  Komata  with 
their  gnanl.cells.  Examine,  in  ti  similar  my,  the  uppci  and  lower  efudeimis 
of  the  leaves  of  tunlip,  plum,  apple,  onion,  grasses  and  other  common  plants. 
Note  the  form  of  any  haiis  which  are  preseat. 

Sx.  TS. — Cut  five  or  six  pieces,  each  about  one-eighth  of  an  bch  broad 
and  half  an  inch  long,  from  the  blades  of  a  plum  leaf.  Place  them  one  on 
another,  hold  them  in  the  fingers  and  cut  tiamversc  sections.  Mount  some 
of  the  thinnest  sections  in  waler  and  eiuunine  first  with  a  low  and  then  with 
a  high  power. 

Sketch  the  parts  seen,  namely, — 
(i)  The  upper  and  tower  epidermis  with  nuclei,  protoplasm,  and  clear 

(a)  The  pslisade  tissue  of  several  layer* ;  and 

(3)  The  spongy  parenchyma  in  which  are  many  large  inlercellular  spacei. 

Possibly  the  sections  of  one  or  more  slomata  may  be  seen, 

Bx.  Tt.— <^ut  Iransveise  sections  through  the  mid-rib  and  petiole  of  several 

differenl  kinds  of  leaves.     Note  and  sketch  the  position  and  character  of  the 

wood  and  bast  of  the  vascular  bundles  cut  across;  and  also  the  thickness 

of  the  walls  and  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  cells  surrounding  the  bundles. 

Ex.  IE. — Prepare  some  '  Eau  de  Javelle  '  by  first  dissolving  two  ounces  of 
carbooale  of  soda  in  a  [Hnt  of  water  and  then  adding  one  ounce  of '  bleaching 
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powder.'    Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  after  slirting,  and  pour  ofT  the  clear 
liquid  into  a  we  11 -stoppered  glass  boitic :  keep  in  the  dark. 

Collect  a  few  thin  leaves  of  plants  and  kill  them  by  immeisiiif;  them  fur  a 
minute  in  boiling  water.  Then  place  them  in  some  'Kail  de  Javelie'; 
leave  them  in  It  a  few  hours  and  when  <|nite  bleached,  wash  in  water  for 
an  hour  or  two  and  then  mount  in  weak  glycerine.  Examine  with  a  low 
power,  observe  the  ramifications  and  endings  of  the  bundles,  alsri  the  paren- 
chymatous bundle -sheath.  Focus  on  the  surface  and  note  the  rorm,  number, 
and  sije  of  the  stomaia  and  hairs. 


Fi<^.    76.  —  DiiKTSminii 
it.m.    ^DcimalOKtnwhk 


THE  OBOWINa-POIHTS  OF  STEUB  AND  BOOTS. 

The  grojviiig-poinfs  or  regions  where  the  formation  of  new 
organs  and  tisstaes  takes  place  are  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
stems  and  roots, 

(i)  Growing-point  oj    the  stem. — The   ajiex    ot    the   stem    is 
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dwa^s  completely  enclosed  and  protected  by  young  leaves 
(Fig.  76)  and  consists  of  a  dome-shaped  mass  of  meristem, 
from  which  are  derived  all  the  various  tissues  already  studied  in 
the  mature  stem  and  leaf.  The  cells  forming;  the  meristem,  are 
approximately  uniform  in  size  and  form  :  they  possess  thin  walb 
and  are  rich  in  protoplasm. 

In  a  favourable  longitudinal  section  through  the  growing-point 
three  distinct  strata  are  often  visible  (Figs.  76  and  7  7).  Covering 
the  apex  is  a  single  layer  (rf)  termed  the  dermatogen  which  divides 
only  by  walls  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  and  gives  rise  to  the 
eindennis  of  the  plant. 

Beneath  the  dennatogen  comes  the  pertbkm  (a)  from  which 
the  cortex  is  derived.  At  the  extreme  apex  it  may  be  only  one 
cell  thick,  but  in  the  older  parts  division  takes  place  in  several 
directions  and  a  many-layered  stratum  is  produced. 

Occupying  the  centre  is  a  solid  mass  of  meristem  termed  the 
pkrome  ifi):  from  it  the  vascular  cylinder  is  developed  within 
which  at  a  short  distance  from  the  apex  the  differentiation  of  the 
vascular  bundles  begins  to  appear. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  first  seen  as  slight  projections  {I) 
on  the  surface  of  the  growing-point ;  the  tissues  taking  part  in 
their  formation  are  the  dennatogen  and  a  portion  of  the  periblem. 

The  branches  which  arise  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  also 
developed  from  the  dermatogen  and  periblem ;  the  plerome 
is  not  concerned  in  the  production  of  either  leaves  or 
branches. 

(ii)  Growing-point  o/t/u  root. — The  apex  of  a  root  differs  very 
considerably  from  that  of  a  stem.  The  delicate  meristem  in  the 
latter  always  exists  within  a  bud  and  is  protected  from  external 
injurious  influences  by  the  rudimentary  leaves  which  curve 
round  it 

Roots,  however,  produce  no  leaves,  but  the  tender  cells  of  the 
meristem  at  the  apex  of  each  are  protected  by  a  covering  of 
cells  termed  the  root-cap.    Moreover,  as  fast  as  the  exterior  of 
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the  root-cap  dies  off  or  is  worn  away  by  the  soil  in  which  the 
root  is  growing,  additions  are  being  made  to  the  interior  of  the 
cap  where  it  is  in  union  with  the  meristem. 

A  common  arrangement  of  the  tissues  at  the  end  of  a  root 
is  seen  in  Fig.  78. 

The   innermost  part  of  the 
meristem  which  gives  rise  to  the 
vascular  cylinder  is  the  plerome 
(i),  while  round  it  is  the  peri- 
'  blem  (a),  from  which  the  primary 

cortex  of  the  root  is  derived. 
In  lUrnost  all  respects  these 
portions  of  the  apical  meristen> 
are  identical  with  those  present 
in  the  apex  of  the  stem.  The 
outermost  part  of  the  meristem 
is  termed  the  cafypirogen  or  cap- 
forming  layer ;  instead  of  re- 
maining a  single  layer  as  in  the 
.stem  it  divides  by  walls  parallel 
to  the  surface  as  well  as  per- 
pendicular to  the  latter,  and  thus 
a  many-layered  root-cap  (f)  is 
—  formed. 

tiuap«ar>taai.  jpicrainc:ap«ii>iein:  In  many  instancos  the  mner- 
uf  TODi-cmp ;  <  piricycic ;  r  vnuts  of  ihc  most  siogle  layer  of  cells  pro- 
fiodUmtKri.)  duced    by  the  calyptrogen    be- 

comes the  piliferous  layer :  tlie  rest  of  the  cells  which  are 
continually  cut  off  towards  the  outside  form  the  root-cap 
proper. 

Ex.  7S. — Soak  some  licans  or  peas,  and  allow  Ihem  to  germinale.  As 
"oon  as  the  tip  of  the  radicle  is  visible  ihrough  ihe  micropyte,  strip  off  the 
cxMt  of  the  seed  and  cut  longiludinal  sections  of  the  young  root.  Place  thein 
or  half  an  hour  in  Eau  de  Javelle  (sec  Ks.   75),  ihen  wash  in  water  and 
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mount  in  dilute  glycerine.  Examine  first  with  low  and  then  with  a  high 
power.  Make  a  sicelch  showing  the  Eeneral  Mrangements  of  the  parts 
seen,  vii.,  root-cap,  plerome  and  periblem. 

Endeavour  to  prepare  sections  of  the  apex  of  the  roots  of  maiie,  peoj,  and 
other  Inrge  seedfc 

Bx.  TT. — Cut  longitudinal  sections  through  the  apex  of  steins  within  the 
terminal  buds  of  common  trees.  Treat  and  examine  ts  indicated  above. 
Observe  and  sketch  the  parts  seen  :  note  the  Rnt  beginnings  of  leave*. 
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PART  III. 

PHYSIOLOGY   OF   PLANTS. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  OHEHIOAL  OOHFOSITION  OF  PLANTS. 

t.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  external  and  internal 
structure  of  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  study  the  work 
which  the  various  parts  perform  in  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of 
the  plant :  this  branch  of  the  science  of  Botany  is  termed  physi- 
ology. Among  the  higher  forms  of  plants  various  members  and 
tissues  are  adapted  to  carry  out  ceitain  functions  or  certain  kinds 
of  physiological  work;  the  individual  members  and  tissues  by 
which  the  functions  are  performed  being  termed  organs  of  the 
plant. 

It  is  at  the  outset  important  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  all  the 
various  functions  are  dependent  upon  the  living  protoplasm,  and 
that  the  activity  and  power  of  the  latter  to  carry  them  on  satis- 
factorily is  bound  up  with  certain  external  conditions,  namely,  a 
suitable  temperature,  adequate  supply  of  food-materials,  and  in 
the  case  of  green  plants  a  certain  intensity  of  light,  and  access  to 
free  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  without  the  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions  death  takes  place  and  the  various  vital  phenomena 
cease. 

The  functions  of  plants  may  be  divided  into  two  groups : — 

(i)   The   nutritive  functions   which    are   concerned    with   the 

absorption,  elaboration,  and  appropriation  of  the  food-supply 

and  therefore  specially  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of 

the  individual, 
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and  (ii)  the  reproductive  functions  concerned  with  the  produc- 
tion of  new  individuals  and  the  maintenance  of  the  species. 

>,  Before  examining  the  nutritive  processes  in  detail,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  leam  something  about  the  substances  entering  into 
the  composition  of  plants. 

If  a  fresh  plant  is  dug  up  from  the  ground  and  placed  in  an 
oven  heated  to  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  boiling  water 
(105*-!  lo*  C.)  it  soon  loses  weight,  the  loss  being  due  to  the 
escape  of  water  from  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  By  continuing  the 
drjing  process  for  some  hours,  all  the  water  from  the  cell-sap, 
protoplasm,  and  the  cell-walls  is  expelled,  and  there  remains 
on]y  the  solid  matter  of  the  plant. 

This  residue  or  dry  tnatter  consists  of  a  great  variety  of 
chemical  compounds,  oi^anic  and  inorganic;  when  ignited  and 
burnt  it  always  leaves  a  small  amount  of  white  or  yellowish 
incombustible  ash,  composed  of  inoiganic  compounds,  the  chief 
constituents  of  which  have  been  originally  absorbed  from  the 
soil  by  the  roots  of  the  plant 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  of  water,  dry  matter, 
and  ash  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  seeds,  fruits,  leaves,  and 
other  portions  of  a  few  common  plants : — 


WalCT. 

Tola] 

CombuiUble 
ponion. 

Wheat  (grain), 

'4'3 

8S'7 

76s 

Barley      „    . 

•4'3 

857 

727 

Oat          „   . 

■4-3 

8S-, 

757 

Beans,.        . 

■  S-o 

850 

79-S 

Turnip-seeds, 

11-8 

88! 

843 

Apples, 

848 

IS'2 

148 

Roots  of  Carrot, 

850 

15-0 

14-1 

„     Swede, 

8;o 

"3o 

„      MangH. 

880 

120 

11-2 

Potato  tuljern. 

75<> 

15-0 

24-t 

Good  dry  liay, 

'43 

857 

79'5 
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Meadow  grass  (green),  800  ao'o  i8"o 

Red  Clover,  .         .         80-4  19-6  183 

Green  potato  haulm,      Ss'o  is'o  i3'4 

Swede  leaves,        .        884  116  93 

Mangel  leaves,       .         90^5  9*5  77 

The  amount  of  water  in  ripe  seeds  is  comparatively  small, 

generally  averaging  from  10  to  15  per  cent     In  succulent  fruits, 

fleshy  roots,  tubers,  green  leaves  and  fresh  vegetative  organs,  it 

is  rarely  less  than  75  per  cent  and  not  unfrequently  as  high  as 

85  to  90  per  cent  of  their  total  weight 

The  proportion  of  ash  in  the  dry  matter  of  seeds  and  succulent 
roots  and  tubers  is  generally  very  much  smaller  than  in  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  plants. 

Be.  TB. — Weigh  pieces  of  carrot,  lumip,  nrnagel,  potato,  apple  and 
strawberry  in  separate  porcelain  dishes,  then  cat  each  piece  into  several  small 
pieces  and  place  the  porcelain  dishes  and  contents  in  a  warm  oven  or  '  water- 
oven.'    Weigh  at  intervals  of  three  hours  and  note  the  loss  in  weight. 

a.  79. — Repeat  the  previous  e»petiment  with  leaves  of  potato,  turnip, 
ash  and  other  trees,  freshly-cut  gnus,  and  freshly-ground  'whole-meal' 
flour,  oat-meal  and  bcan-meal. 

3.  The  dry  matter  of  a  plant  consists  of  (i)  a  small  amount  of 
unutilised  inorganic  substances  absorbed  from  the  soil ;  and  (a) 
a  large  amount  of  various  organic  compounds  manufactured  by 
the  plant  out  of  the  food-materials  which  it  has  absorbed  from 
the  soil  and  air. 

To  merely  give  a  list  of  the  compounds  met  with  in  plants 
would  fill  a  large  volume:  it  is,  however,  not  needful  here  to 
describe  more  than  the  chief  organic  substances  of  which  the 
plant-body  is  composed :  for  present  purposes  they  may  be 
classified  into  two  groups,  namely: — (i)  non-nitrogen/ms  and 
(a)  nitrogenous  substances  according  as  they  are  free  from  or 
contain  nitrogen. 
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I.    NON-NITROGENOUS  ORGANIC   SUBSTANCES. 

The  most  important  members  of  this  group  are  the  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  oils  and  acids  enumerated  below. 

I.  Oarbohydzates. — These  compounds  form  the  largest  part 
of  the  body  of  all  plants  and  contain  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxj'gen,  the  elements  hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  present  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  exist  in  water.  The  chief  carbohydrates 
are  the  sugars,  starch,  inuHn,  celluloses  and  pentosans. 

a.  Sugars. — Almost  all  (he  sugars  possess  a  more  or  less 
sweet  taste,  and  are  generally  met  with  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap. 
The  commoner  representatives  are  glucose,  fructose,  cane-sugar 
and  maltose. 

(i)  Cluiost,  dextrose  or  ^rape-sugar  (CuHjjOj),  occurs  in  most 
fruits,  and  especially  in  grapes  whose  cell-sap  may  contain  from 
20  to  30  percent;  ripe  apples  contain  on  an  average  7  to  10 
per  cent. ;  cherries  9  to  10  per  cent.,  and  plums  3  to  5  per  cent 
of  this  sugar. 

(ii)  Frudost,  fruit-sugar,  or  levuhse  (CgH,jOj)  is  found  also  in 
ripe  fruits  associated  with  grape-sugar. 

Both  dextrose  and  levulose  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  and  are 
directly  fermentable  by  yeast. 

tX.  so. — Dissolve  35  grams  of  copper  sutphale  in  500  c,c.  of  waler,  label 
this  solution  A  :  then  dissolve  160  grams  of  caustic  potash  anil  173  gcams  of 
sodium  potassium  tailiate  in  500  C.c.  of  water  and  label  the  solution  B.  By 
minng  equal  quantities  of  A  and  B,  Fehling's  solntion  is  produced.  (The  - 
solulion  A  and  B  should  be  kept  separate  and  only  mixed  when  needed  as 
Ibe  miitute  does  not  keep  long.) 

Squeeze  a  few  drops  of  giape  juice  into  a  test  lube  containing  10  cc.  of  the 
Fehling's  solution :  heat  over  a.  Bunsen  flame  and  note  the  reddish  precipitate 
of  cupnnu  oxide  (Cu<0). 

Test  the  juice  of  ripe  plums  and  other  fruits  in  the  same  way. 

(iii)  Cane-sugar  or  saccharose  (CjaHjjOu)  occurs  dissolved  in 
the  cell-sap  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  many  plants  and  especially  in 
the  sugar-cane,  mai^l  and  sugar-beet,  from  which  it  is  extracted 
on  a  commercial  scale. 
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Sugar-cane  stems  contain  from  1 5  to  20  pei  cent.,  the  sugar- 
beet  from  12  to  16  per  cent,  of  this  carbohydrate. 

It  differs  from  the  two  previous  sugars  in  that  it  does  not 
reduce  Fehling's  solution  and  cannot  be  fermented  directly  by 
yeasL  When  boiled  with  dilute  acids  or  acted  upon  by  the 
enzyme  inverlase,  which  is  present  in  yeast  and  in  various 
tissues  of  plants,  it  decomposes  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and 
levulose  which  mixture  is  termed  invert-sugar. 

Ex.  81. — Boit  some  pieces  of  mangel  or  sug^r-beet  in  water  and 
(i)  Test  some  of  Ihe  solution  for  a  '  reducing  '  sugar  ts  in  Ex,  So. 
(ii)  Take  lO  c.c  of  the  solution  and  add  to  it  three  oi  four  drops  of  strong 
bydrochloiic  acid :  boil  for  IwenCj  minutes,  and  after  neutralising  the  acid 
with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,   bojl  and  test  again  with  Fehliog's 
■olations. 

(iv)  Maltose  (CigHjsOj])  is  a  variety  of  sugar  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  enzyme  diastase  upon  starch  and  is  present  in 
malted  barley  and  other  germinated  grain.  It  is  capable  of 
direct  fermentation  by  yeast,  and  reduces  Fehling's  solution  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  grape-sugar. 

b.  Starch  (C,HioO[,)„.— This  carbohydrate  is  found  in  the 
form  of  minute  solid,  organised  grains,  built  up  of  several 
successive  layers  of  the  substance  arranged  round  a  more  or 
less  central  nucleus  or  hitum;  sometimes  two  or  more  nuclei 
are  visible  in  the  same  grain  in  which  case  the  latter  is  described 
as  compound. 

Starch^ains  are  usually  manufactured  by  the  plastids  of  the 
cells,  and  occur  in  greatest  abundance  in  roots,  tubers  and  seeds 
where  they  form  a  store  of  reserve-food :  from  50  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  dry  weight  of  cereal  grains,  and  10  to  30  per  cent 
of  potatoes  is  starch. 

The  grains  are  variable  in  size  and  form  even  in  the  same 
plant :  nevertheless,  in  many  cases  the  starch-grains  from  certain 
plants  are  so  characteristic  in  shape  and  dimensions  that  they 
may  be  readily  identified  under  the  microscope. 
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Those  from  potato  tubers  are  flattened  irregularly  oval  grains 
of  comparatively  lai^e  size,  with  an  excentric  nucleus  (i.  Fig,  79), 

Large  and  small  grains  are  present  in  the  endosperm-cells  of 
wheal,  barley  and  rye ;  they  arc  all  flattened  and  lentil-shaped 
with  a,  central  nucleus  {2,  t'ig.  79). 

In  the  cotyledons  of  the  seeds  of  pea,  bean  and  other  legu- 
minous plants,  the  grains  are  oval  and  kidney-shaped  as  in  4, 
Fig.  79,  with  radiating  cracks  or  fissures  in  the  centre. 

In  oats  the  grains  are  oval  and  compound  {3,  Fig.  79),  the 
(-omponent  fragments  (n)  being  small  and  angular. 


a-    "=^000 
3  - 

Fio.  j9.-7-f.)  S«iirch-(t™ini  of  porno :  _■  niidnn  of  m  gnin.     (.1 
(All  enl»rg«d  360  diiiiii*I«».) 
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The  substance  forming  the  grain  is  termed  starch  or  amyloie, 
of  which  there  appears  to  be  two  sliglitly  different  modifications. 
When  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  it  turns  a  characteristic 
deep  violet-blue  colour. 

The  enzyme  diastase  converts  it  into  maltose  and  various 
soluble  gum-like  carbohydrates  termed  dextrlns. 

Formerly  Niigeli  and  others  considered  that  a  starch-grain 
consisted  of  two  substances,  namely,  granulose,  and  a  substance 
ilarch-cellulose  ox  farinose  which  remains  as  an  insoluble  residue 
when  starch-grains  are  treated  with  saliva  or  weak  acids;  this 
residue,  however,  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  starch-grains  but  is 
a  product  of  the  action  of  the  solvents  employed,  and  according 
to  A.  Meyer  is  amylodextrin. 

On  boiling  with  dilute  acids  Starch  is  changed  into  glucose 
and  dextrin. 

Heated  with  water  starch  swells  and  forms  an  insoluble  jelly- 
like paste :  subjected  to  dry  heat  or  roasted  to  a  temperature  of 
150'  to  200°  C.  it  turns  brown  and  becomes  altered  into  a  form 
of  dextrin. 

In  certain  cases  starch-grains  contain  amylose  with  a  larger  or 
smaller  proportion  of  amylodextrin  :  the  latter  is  coloured  wine- 
red  by  a  solution  of  iodine. 

Commercial  starch  is  obtained  chiefly  by  mechanical  separation 
with  water  from  crushed  potato  tubers,  or  from  maize  and  wheat 
grains. 

I!x.  B3. — Divide  a  grain  of  wheat,  barlcj,  cat,  lye,  maiie  and  lice  trans- 
versely with  a  knife.  Gently  scrape  ofTa  veiysmali  portion  or  the  endosperm 
and  mount  in  water.  Examioe  tlie  starch-giains  with  a  low  and  *  high 
power,  noting  whether  simple  compound,  their  form  and  relative  size,  and 
3.U0  the  shape  and  position  of  the  hilum  in  each. 

Ex.  93. — Cut  through  the  cotyledons  of  a  liean  and  pea  seed  and  also 
through  a  potato  tubei :  gently  scrape  the  cul  surface  with  the  point  of  a  knife 
and  transfer  the  starch-Erains  obtained  to  a  drop  of  wafer  on  a  slide.  Examine 
and  note  the  form,  siie  and  shape  of  the  starch -grain  5.  • 

Ex.  M.  — Cul  thin  sections  from  a  piece  of  potato  tubei  and  from  a  wheal 
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giaio  :  ezunine  with  a  low  power  and  make  drawings  of  the  starch-grains 
whhin  tbc  cells  observed. 

El  SB. — Make  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  water  and  add  to 
i(  a  few  crystals  of  iodiDc.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  twelve  hours,  and 
shake  occasionally  in  order  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  iodine.  When  the 
latter  is  all  dissolved,  add  more  water  until  the  whole  is  the  colour  of  dark 

When  examining  the  staich-giains  in  Exs.  8z  to  84,  place  a  drop  of  this 
solution  neat  the  edge  of  the  cover-slip  so  that  it  may  run  under  the  latter 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  starch-grains.  Note  the  change  in  colour  of  the 
starch-gtains. 

Ex.  M. — Makean  extract  of  mall  diastase  as  follows  ;— Shake  up  five  grains 
of  ground  malt  with  50  c.c.  of  cokl  water  and  after  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
foar  hours,  GIter  so  as  to  get  a  clear  solution. 

Next  grind  some  starch  with  water  in  a  mortar  and  pour  a  little  of  the 
mixture  into  a  200  c.c.  flask  of  boiling  water.  When  cool  pour  about  zo  c.c. 
of  this  thin  starch  paste  into  three  lest  tubes  ;  show  the  presence  of  starch  by 
addirkg  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  iodine  mentioned  in  Ex.  S5  to  one 
tube,  and  to  the  other  two  tubes  add  3  or  4  c.c.  of  the  diastase  extract,  and 
warm  them  to  60°  C.  Test  for  the  presence  of  starch  in  one  of  these  two  tubes 
by  taking  out  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  a  few  drops  with  a  pipette  and  adding 
them  to  weak  solutions  of  iodine  kept  in  a  series  of  test  tubes. 

After  a  time  the  starch  is  changed  into  sugar  and  dextrin :  When  this  has 
happened  show  the  presence  of  the  sugar  by  means  of  Fehling's  solution. 

See  if  Fehling's  solution  is  acted  upon  by  the  thin  stqich-pasle  when  no 
diastase  b  added. 

c  Celluloses. — The  solid  fabric  of  a  plant  consists  mainly  of 
cell-walls  which  are  produced  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells, 
At  firsi  the  walls  are  thin,  but  in  many  cases  thickening  takes 
place  by  the  deposition  of  layer  after  layei  of  substance  on  the 
inside  of  the  walls  where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  cytoplasm. 
Where  cells  are  in  a  state  of  division  and  new  walls  ace  being 
produced,  the  latter  ate  first  visible  in  the  form  of  thin  plates  of 
c>'toplasinic  substance  stretched  across  the  dividing  cells,  and  in 
the  process  of  thickening  the  new  layers  appear  to  be  produced 
by  a  conversion  of  the  outermost  layers  of  the  cytoplasm,  for 
where  thickening  of  a  cell-wall  takes  place  there  is  always  noticed 
a  gradual  diminution  of  the  protoplasmic  cell-contents  until  at 
last  none  remain  within  the  cell-cavity. 
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It  has  been  customary  to  term  the  material  forming  the  cell- 
wall  cellulose,  as  if  it  were  a  single  chemical  substance.  A 
variety  of  celluloses  are,  however,  now  known  and  the  cell-walls 
of  plants  invariably  consist  of  mixtures  or  compounds  of  these 
with  several  other  substances. 

What  may  be  named  the  typical  cellulose  can  be  readily 
obtained  from  cotton-wool  and  flax-fibre  by  treating  the  latter 
with  various  chemical  reagents  to  eliminate  the  substances  com- 
bined or  mixed  with  it :  it  is  a  carbohydrate  possessing  the 
empirical  composition  represented  by  the  formula  (C,,  Hn,  Oj)„. 
This  typical  cellulose  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies, 
but  is  soluble  in  ammoniacal  cupric  oxide,  hot  concentrated 
solutions  of  zinc  chloride  and  other  solvents. 

It  stains  blue  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acJd  and  iodine  or 
with  '  chlor-zinc-iodine,'  and  when  acted  upon  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  yields  dextrose  sugar. 

Another  type  of  cellulose  is  present  in  the  cell-walls  of 
lignified  tissues.  When  obtained  free  from  the  substances  with 
which  they  are  combined  or  mixed,  these  celluloses  diifer  from 
the  cellulose  obtained  from  cotton  fibre  not  so  much  in  empirical 
composition  as  in  chemical  structure.  They  contain  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  oxygen,  are  less  resistant  to  hydrolysis,  and 
yield  only  small  quantities  of  dextrose  and  mannose  sugars  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  moreover  the  aldehyde  furfural  is 
produced  when  celluloses  of  this  type  are  hydrolysed  with  dilute 
hyjdrochloric  acid. 

The  cell-walls  of  the  cells  of  the  endosperm-tissue  and  coty- 
ledons of  seeds  are  formed  of  substances  termed  hemicelluloies, 
which  are  so  different  in  chemical  properties  from  the  two  types 
just  mentioned  that  they  have  little  right  to  be  considered  cellu- 
loses at  all,  except  that  they  resemble  the  latter  in  appearance 
and  are  the  materials  of  which  certain  cell-walls  are  composed. 
Hem i celluloses  are  very  easily  hydrolysed  by  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies  into  galactose,  niaiinose  and  pentose  sugars. 
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None  of  the  above-mentioned  celluloses  are  ever  met  with  in 
a  pure  state  in  plants ;  they  are  always  combined  or  mixed  with 
othei  substances  forming  three  main  types  of  what  may  be  termed 
compound  celluloses  as  indicated  below. 

(i)  PectoeelMosti. — These  are  compounds  or  intimate  mixtures 
of  typical  celluloses  with  pectoit ;  the  latter  when  hydrolysed  with 
dilute  acids  or  alkalies  yields  fec/iii,  a  substance  whose  solutions 
gelatinise  easily.  The  cell-walls  of  raw  cotton,  flax-fibres  and 
other  unlignified  fibres,  as  well  as  most  parenchymatous  tissues 
and  especially  those  of  fleshy  roots  and  fruits,  such  as  carrots, 
mangel,  turnips,  apples,  pears  and  currants,  consist  chiefly  of 
this  form  of  compound  cellulose. 

Mangin  asserts  that  the  first  walls  produced  during  cell -division, 
consist  mainly  of  pectose,  the  secondary  thickening- layers  of 
most  unlignified  cell-waits  being  formed  of  cellulose  and  pectose 
combined. 

Closely  allied  to  pectoc ell u loses  are  the  mMoalluloses  composed 
of  cellulose  and  substances  which  yield  mucilaginous  solutions  with 
water :  they  are  chiefly  met  with  in  certain  seeds  and  fruits. 

(ii)  Adipocelhtloses. — -The  cell-walls  of  cork -tissue  appear  to  be 
composed  chiefly  of  a  fatty  or  waxy  substance  termed  su&erin 
combined  with  a  very  small  amount  of  cellulose.  Allied  to  these 
are  the  eulocelluloses  forming  the  cell-walls  of  the  epidermis  of 
plants:  the  substance  ailin  closely  resembles  suberln  in  its 
composition  and  properties,  fioth  suberised  and  cutlnlsed  cell- 
walls  turn  brownish -yellow  when  treated  with  '  dilor-zinc -iodine ' ; 
they  are  impermeable  to  water  and  successfully  prevent  the  loss 
of  water  from  tissues  covered  by  them.  Whether  cutin  and 
suberin  are  products  of  the  direct  conversion  of  cellulose  is  a 
question  at  present  unsolved. 

(iii)  Lignoceiltiloses. — The  cell-walls  of  the  woody  tissues  of 
plants  consist  ai UgnoetUuloses  which  are  homogeneous  compounds 
of  {a)  cellulose  or  oxycelUilose, 

(^)  a  pentosan  known  as  wood-gam, 
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and  (c)  certain  aromatic  compounds  not  yet  isolated  in  a  pure 
state :  the  substances  b  and  c  are  together  generally  spoken  of  as 
lignin  or  lignone.  Lignocelluloses  are  primary  constituents  of 
plant  tissues,  and  are  not  celluloses  on  which  '  lignin  '  is  encrusted 
or  deposited  as  the  result  of  secondary  chemical  changes. 

Lignified  walls  become  pink  irhen  treated  with  phloroglucin 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  stain  a  yellow  colour  in  solutions  of 
aniline  chloride  ;  with  chlor-zinc-iodine  the  walls  become  yellow. 

The  cell-walls  of  lignified  tissues  in  the  heart-wood  of  trees, 
and  other  parts  of  plants,  frequently  become  stained  by  tannin 
and  various  colouring  matters. 

Paper  of  alt  kinds  consists  chiefly  of  cellulose  obtained  from 
linen  rags,  cotton,  wood  and  straw. 

Bz.  81. — To  prepare  'chloi-ziac-iDdine,'  dissolve  35  parts  of  zinc  chloride 
and  8  psrts  of  potassium  iodide  in  SJ  parts  of  water,  and  add  as  mach  iodine 
u  will  make  the  solution  a  dark  sherry  colour- 
Cut  sections  of  the  stems  and  other  parts  of  plants,  and  mount  them  in  (hr 
solution  i  note  the  blue  colour  of  the  UDlignified  and  uncuticularised  walls 
Notice  the  effect  of  ihesolution  upon  '  cotton-wool,' and  upon  sections  of  wood 
Bz.  88-— Cut  sections  of  the  seeds  with  a  dry  razor  ;  mount  and  examine 
soma  of  the  sections  in  water,  and  some  in  puce  glycerine.  Souk  some  white 
mustard  and  ftai-seeds  (linseed)  in  water  ;  note  the  slimy  mucilaginous  nature 
of  (he  surface  of  the  seeds  when  wetted. 

Ex.  St.— Cut  sections  of  the  stems  of  various  plants,  and  mount  them  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  aniline  chloride,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  have  been  added  ;  the  lignified  walls  stain  a  golden  yellow  colour- 

d.  Pentosans. — Associated  with  the  cellulose  of  plant  tissues 
are  carbohydrates  termed  pentosans  (CjHgO,)-  \Vhen  heated 
with  dilute  acids  they  are  hydrolysed  and  converted  into  the 
pentose  sugars  (CsHjoOj)  arabinose  or  xylose. 

Pentosans  are  produced  during  the  early  stage  of  growth,  and 
the  amount  generally  increases  with  the  age  of  the  plant 
These  carbohydrates  appear  to  be  of  little  use  in  the  nutritive 
processes  of  plants,  but  are  partially  digested  and  assimilated  by 
herbivorous  animals.  They  are  common  in  all  plant  tissues  and 
are  especially  abundant  in  grasses  and  cereal  straw. 
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e.  Inutin  is  a  carbohydrate  possessing  the  same  percentage 
composition  as  starch  ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  met  vith  dis- 
solved in  the  cell-sap  of  many  plants  belonging  to  the  Compositae, 
Campanulacex  and  other  orders.  It  is  also  found  in  the  bulbs 
of  many  plants  belonging  to  the  Liliacese  and  Amaryliidace^e,  as 
well  as  in  the  leaves  and  other  vegetative  parts  of  these  plants. 

Inulin  is  especially  abundant  in  dahlia  and  chicory  roots,  and 
in  tubers  of  Jerusalem  artichoke,  where  it  takes  the  place  of  starch 
as  a  reserve-food,  When  portions  of  these  roots  and  tubers  are 
placed  in  dilute  alcohol  for  several  days,  the  inulin  separates  in 
the  form  of  solid  spherical  masses  of  needle-like  crystals,  arranged 
in  a  characteristic  radiated  manner  (sphasrites). 

Inulin  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  but  when  boiled  for 
a  long  time  with  water,  or  for  a  short  time  with  dilute  acids,  it  is 
converted  completely  into  levulose. 

b.  M. — Soak  apiece  ofadahliarool  in  strong  metbyUled  spirit  for  several 
weetci :  cut  sections  and  mount  in  pure  glycerine.  Examine  and  draw  the 
sphKrocrystnls  of  inulin. 

^.  FfttB  and  fixed  oila. — These  substances,  which  are  mixtures 
of  different  compounds  of  glycerine  and  fatty  acids,  contain  the 
same  three  elements  as  the  carbohydrates,  but  possess  less  oxygen 
proportionately  to  hydrogen  than  the  latter  substances.  They 
are  at  first  most  frequently  observed  in  the  form  of  small  round 
■  drops  of  irregular  softish  semi-solid  particles  within  the  cytoplasm 
of  cells :  afterwards  the  drops  run  together  and  are  then  excreted 
into  the  cell-sap  where  they  accumulate. 

Oils  and  fats  are  reserve  plant-foods,  and  are  consequently 
most  abundant  in  the  endosperm  and  cotyledons  of  seeds,  and 
in  certain  fruits.  The  seeds  of  the  rape  plant  contain  on  an 
average  41  per  cent. ;  flax-seeds  (linseed),  36  per  cent.,  and  cotton 
seeds,  25  per  cent,  of  oil. 

The  various  kinds  of 'Oil-cakes'  used  for  feeding  cattle  are 
formed  from  the  residue  of  different  seeds  and  fruits,  the  great» 
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portion  of  whose  oil  has  been  extracted  from  them  by  crushing 
and  other  means. 
Ex.  Bl. — Cut  Ihin  sections  of  the  seeds  of  (he  almond,  lape,  Braiil-nut 

ind  linseed.     Mount  in  water  and  eiamine  with  a.  high  power :  note  the 
round  bright  oil-drops  in  the  cells,  and  in  the  water  round  the  seclion. 

3.  Volatile  or  essential  oils. — To  these  compounds*  are  due 
the  aroma  or  odour  of  various  plants,  such  as  roses,  mint,  hops, 
and  lavender. 

Many  essentia]  oils  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
only,  while  others  contain  oxygen 
1  addition  to  these  elements. 
They  frequently  occur  in  the 
form  of  drops  in  the  cytoplasm 
^  of  the  cells,  and  are  sometimes 
accumulated  and  deposited  in 
special  parts  of  glandular  hairs 
and  other  receptacles. 

4.  Organic  acids. — The  com- 
monest examples  of  these  com- 
pounds found  in  the  cells  of 
green  plants  are  oxalic,  malic, 
citric,  and  tartaric  acids.  They 
are  met  with  either  in  the  free 
state,  or  combined  with  various 
organic  or  mineral  bases  to- 
form  acid  and  neutral  salts. 

The  commonest  acid  in  plants  is  oxalic  acid,  which  occurs, 
free,  or  more  commonly  combined  with  calcium  or  potassium, 
in  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  leaves,  stems  and  roots;  to  the 
acid  potassium  salt,  is  due  the  sour  taste  of  the  leaves  of  Sorrel 
{Jiumex  tuetosa)  and  Wood-sorrel  {Oxalis  acetostlia). 

Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  are  very  coniuion  in  the  tissues 
of  a  great  variety  of  plants;  they  are  formed  in  vacuoles  within 
the  cytoplasm,  and  occur  in  the  form  of  (i)  single  crystals  (a. 
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Fig.  So),  (i)  radiating  crystal  aggregates  (A),  or  (3)  bundles  of 
needle-shaped  cTslals  or  raphides  (c).  The  latter  form  is 
frequent  in  the  cells  of  many  monocotyledons. 

Malic,  citric  and  tartaric  adds  are  also  found  free  or  combined 
with  calcium  or  potassium,  especially  in  unripe  fruits  of  various 
kiads.     A  lemon  contains  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  free  citric  acid. 

Ex.  92.^Moun[  a  very  small  poitioD  of  rhubarb  jam  in  water,  and  look 
for  crystal -aggregates  of  calcium  oxalate  resembling  b.  Fig.  80.  Kluny  will 
be  observed  wilhio  the  thin  parenchymatous  cells  present  in  the  jsiri. 

Ex.  93. — Treat  some  clover,  velch,  fucbsia  and  other  leaves  wilb  Eau  de 
Javelle  as  in  Ex-  75,  wash  in  wnter  and  mounl  a  small  piece  in  glycerine : 
note  Ihe  form  of  (he  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  and  their  position  in  the 
leaves.     In  which  special  tissues  of  the  leaves  arc  they  most  abundant  ? 

II.  Nitrogenous  Organic  Substances. 
These   compounds  contain    nitrogen    and  frequently   other 


■  IWl  i^  1^  I  (enlarged  ilSo  diuncKn).  /  Pericarp;  a'alenran-lii^er'shoitiniiniBil 
ilennia-gniiHudacentralDncleiuwiihiD  each  cell;  Cecils  of  tDdoipeimconuinlnEgcareh- 
(Tuni. 

elements  such  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  in  addition  to  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  most  important  examples  are  the  proteins  or  albuminoids 
amides  and  alkaloids. 

!■  Proteins  or  albnminoldB. — The  proteins  are  exceedingly 
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complex  compounds  to  which  no  chemical  formula  can  yet  be 
given.  They  are  generally  slimy  like  the  white  of  an  eg^  and 
like  the  latter  substance  many  of  them  coagulate  on  heating; 
some  of  them  are  soluble  while  others  are  insoluble  in  vater. 
The  simplest  proteins  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen  and  sulphur;  they  conuin  from  15  to  17  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  and  from  ^  to  3  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

As  protoplasm  consists  largely  of  proteins,  they  are  met  with 
in  all  living  parts  of  plants ;  moreover  some  of  these  compounds 
are  found  dissolved  in  tlie  cell-sap. 

Certain  proteins  are  stored  in  the  vacuoles  and  cell-sap  of  seeds 
and  other  resting-organs  as  nitrogenous  reserve-food  in  the  form 
of  round  or  irregularly-shaped  solid  grains;  such  grains  are 
termed  a/euron-  oc  protein-grains.  In  cereals  the  aleuron-grains 
are  very  small  and  round,  and  are  chiefly  stored  in  the  outermost 
cell  layers  of  the  endosperm  (Fig,  8r),  In  other  starchy  seeds 
such  as  beans  and  peas  they  are  small,  but  in  many  oily  seeds 
such^as  those  of  the  castor-oil  plant  and  Brazil-nut,  the  aleuron- 
grains  are  large,  and  generally  contain  a  small  round  particle  or 
globoid  of  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates,  together  with  a 
larger  or  smaller  prolein-crysfa/  or  crystalloid. 

The  seeds  of  the  lupin  contain  on  an  average  about  54  per 
cent,,  beans  24,  wheat-grains  13,  barley-grains  10,  straw  3, 
potatoes  a,  and  turnips  about  i  per  cent,  of  proteins. 

Solid  proteins  stain  a  yellow  colour  with  iodine. 

Ex.  M.^(a)  Divide  a  wheBt-gia.iD  in  two  tr&ns Tersely :  then  cut  a  thin 
section  to  include  a  small  portioD  of  tbepericup  and  alearon-layer  as  in  Fig.Sl. 

Mount  in  dilute  glycerine  and  run  a  drop  of  iodine  solution  under  the  cover- 
Blip :  note  the  colour  of  the  starch-grains  and  the  >1cuioo*gt>iDs. 

(J)  Cut  a  similar  section  of  a  barley  and  an  oat  grain.  Are  tbe  aleuron- 
layers  in  these  grains  the  same  as  in  wheat  ? 

Si.  SS. — Cut  sections  of  the  cotyledons  of  beans  and  peas :  moant  and 
examine  in  dilute  glycerine  :  note  tbe  small  aleuron-grains  in  the  c«lls  along 
with  large  starch -giains :  slain  with  iodine  and  re-examine. 

2.  AmidOB. — These  are  soluble  crystalline  nitrogenous   com- 
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pounds  found  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap.  Most  of  them  are  amido- 
acids  or  simple  derivatives  of  the  latter.  They  arp  reserve-foods 
chiefly  present  in  the  rhizomes,  bulbs,  tubers  and  roots  of  plants 
and  rarely  in  resting  seeds. 

The  most  widely  distributed  representative  is  asparagine,  which 
is  present  in  the  parenchyma  of  almost  all  parts  of  plants :  it  is 
more  particularly  abundant  in  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus, 
s[vouts  and  tubers  of  the  potato  and  in  seedlings  of  lupins,  vetches 
and  other  leguminous  plants  grown  in  the  dark. 

Other  common  amido-acids  are  glutamitu,  beiaim,  ieudne,  and 
tyrosine  met  with  in  the  mangel,  sugar-beet,  turnip  and  other 
roots. 

3.  Alkaloids. — The  alkaloids  are  oi^nic  compounds  of  a 
basic  nature ;  most  of  them  are  poisonous  and  form  the  active 
principle  of  many  plants  used  as  drugs.  The  most  familiar 
examples  are  morphine,  obtained  from  the  opium  poppy,  nicotine 
from  the  tobacco  plant,  amine  from  hemlocic,  and  strydinint 
from  Sirychnos  Nux  vomica. 
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THE  COMPOSITION  OP  VlAS'SZ~{contiHued). 

T.  Th«  elementary  constitnentB  of  pl&nts. — Chemical  analysis 
has  shown  that  tt)e  foliowiog  elements  are  alnays  present  in  the 
compounds  which  form  the  body  of  a  healthy  green  plant, 
namely,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  silicon,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  potassium,  sodiimi,  calcium,  magnesium 
and  iron. 

In  sea-weeds  bromine  and  iodine  are  usually  present,  and 
many  other  elements,  such  as  aluminium,  »nc  and  copper,  have 
been  occasionally  discovered  in  small  quantities  in  certain 
species  of  plants. 

On  burning  the  dry  matter  of  a  plant,  the  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  within  it  escape  into  the  air  in  the  form 
of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  free  nitrogen  and  other  volatile 
compounds :  the  other  elements  are  left  in  the  ash. 

While  chemical  analysis  enables  us  to  determine  the  particular 
elements  of  which  the  body  of  a  plant  is  composed,  it  does 
not  furnish  a  means  of  deciding  which  and  how  many  of  these 
elements  are  necessary  for  the  plant's  existence. 

Since  the  majority  of  plants  contain  no  zinc,  tin  or  lead,  it  is 
dear  that  these  elements  and  others  which  are  only  occasionally 
present  are  not  necessary  for  plant-growth.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  absolutely 
essential  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  these  elements  are 
essential  components  of  the  organic  compounds  of  which  the 
cell  walls  and  protoplasm  are  constructed.     It  does  not,  however. 
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follow  that  elements  which  are  invariably  present  are  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  life  of  a  plant 

To  determine  with  certainty  which  elements  are  indispensable 
for  proper  nutrition  and  growth,  cultivation  experiments  must  be 
carried  out  in  soil  or  other  media,  the  composition  of  which  is 
accurately  known,  and  which  can  be  regulated  and  kept  under 
control.  This  is  best  achieved  by  the  methods  of  water-eulhtre 
and  sand-cuihire,  which  consist  in  growing  the  plants  in  pure 
water  or  in  pure  sand,  to  which  are  added  compounds  of  the 
various  elements  whose  influence  is  to  be  studied.  By  means  of 
such  experiments  it  has  been  proved  that  only  ten  elements  are 
really  essential  for  the  growth  of  green  plants,  namely,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogeo,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  potassium, 
magnesium,  calcium  and  iron  \  possibly  to  this  list  chlorine 
should  be  added. 

All  attempts  to  grow  plants  in  soil,  water  or  air  from  which  any 
one  or  more  of  these  elements  are  excluded  end  in  failure.  The 
other  elements  sometimes  found  in  plant  ash  are  superfluous; 
even  sodium  and  silicon,  which  are  present  in  all  plants  growing 
in  ordinary  soils,  are  not  indispensable,  for  healthy  specimens 
capable  of  producing  seed  can  be  reared  without  them. 

ftc  M.— Wat«r-miltnre. — For  the  grovlh  ot  pUnts  id  nutrient  solutions 

glass  cylinders  01  wide-necked  bottlet  holding  about  600  or  tooc.c  of  water 
should  be  used. 

BeTon  use  the  cylinder  must  be  rinsed  out  fiist  with  nitiic  acid  and  then 
thorouehly  washed  with  dislilled  nuler.  It  should  be  fitted  with  a.  coik  bung 
thiough  which  two  holes  should  be  bored,  one  for  the  enit  of  the  stem  of  the 
plant  to  lie  grown,  (he  other  into  which  a  short  glass  tube  is  fitted  being  con- 
venient for  adding  water  10  replace  th&t  which  is  lost  by  transpiration. 

The  solutions  to  be  used  must  not  coatain  more  thaa  from  si  to  5  graou  of 
diaoived  salts  in  1000  grams  of  water :  a  higher  concentration  is  detrimental 
10  growth. 

Moreover  a  slightly  acid  reaction  should  be  maintained,  alltaline  solutions 
being  injurious. 

For  complete  nutrition  the  composition  o(  Ihe  solution  may  vary  confer- 
ably  so  long  as  the  essential  elements  are  present  in  a  suitable  stale  for 
abKxption  by  the  roou  of  the  plants.     The  fbUowii^  solaliori  contains  al) 
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Water, 1500 

Calcium  nilrale,    ...        2 
rolsssium  chloride,        .  i 

Magnesium  sulphate,  .        J 


Acid      potassium      pliosphafe 

(Kfl.POjl, 
A  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride 


I'oi  demonslration  purposes  bnckwheat,  barley,  maize,  small  dwaif-beans. 
and  nallRowers  are  easily  grown.  Seeds  should  bv  germinated  in  damp 
sawdust  or  on  damp  blotting-paper,  and  when 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle  Ihey 
should  be  arranged  as  in  Fig.  Sz,  so  Ihat  Iheir 
roots  dip  into  the  culture  solation,  their  stems 
being  allowed  to  develop  through  the  hole  in 
the  cork  [c).  Seedlings  of  mai^e,  barley  and 
beans  may  be  fastened  in  position  by  means  of  a 
pin  pushed  ihroiigh  the  side  of  (he  pericarp  or 
the  seed-coat  into  (he  lower  aide  of  the  cork  ;  or 
they  may  be  supportcil  by  inserting  cotton  wool 
in  the  hole  through  which  the  stem  emerges. 

It  is  important  to  see  that  only  the  roots  dip 
into  the  solution :  wetting  the  endosperm, 
cotyledons,  or  hypocotyl  frequently  leads  to  ill- 
health  and  death  of  the  plant. 

The  sides  of   the  glass  cylinder  should  be 
covered  with  cardboard  or  several  thicknesses  of 
paper  to  prevent  access  of  light  and  heat  (o  the 
solution  :  or  the  cylinder  may  be  sunk  in  a  ' 
containing  cocoa-nut  libre. 

Avoid  placing  the  culture  in  the  direct  suu-    f^^^y   ,    _ 
light  so  Ihat  the  solution  in  which  the  roots  arc    gl»t  veuci ;  i  culnni  wLuiinn : 
immersed  may  remain  cool.  '  J^-^-^  <^  >""»■ 

In  experiments  extending  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  the  culture 
solution  should  be  changed  every  week,  and  the  plant  should  1>e  placed 
occasionally  for  a  day  or  two  with  its  roots  in  distilled  water,  or  water  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  calcium  sulphate. 

fix.  ST.— Fit  up  a  water-culture  as  above  but  do  not  add  ferric  chloride  or 
any  other  compound  of  iron  to  the  solution  :  compare  the  growth  of  the  plant 
with  one  growing  in  a  complete  solution. 

Zx.  M. — Note  the  differences  between  plants  growing  in  a  complete  solu 
lion  as  above  and  some  growing  in  the  following  solutions  in  which  nitri^u 
aod  potassium  are  respectively  missing. 


.    Bi.— Waur-c 
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Solution 


Water, 

Calciam  tulpfaale. 

Add  potassium  phosphate, 

Magnesium  sulphate,     . 

PoIaMiam  chloride. 


i 


Solution  without  potassium. 


WntCT, 

Calcium  nitrate,  .  . 
Magoesium  sulphate,  . 
Add  sodium  phosphate , 
Sodium  chloride. 


To  both  the  solutions  add  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride  solutiOD. 


i 


a.  EsBontial  alunaitary  constltoents  of  plants. — The  follow- 
iDg  is  a  brief  account  of  the  elements  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  mitrittoD  of  plants. 

(i)  Carbon. — Carbon  is  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of 
protoplasm,  and  enters  very  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
cell-wall,  and  many  reserve  foods  of  plants.  The  amotmt  present 
in  plants  usually  atnounts  to  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  of  the 
dry  matter  within  them.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  derived 
from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  some  cases, 
and  perhaps  in  all,  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  is  taken  firom  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds. 

Fungi  among  the  lower,  and  Dodder  (Cuscuta),  (p.  605), 
Broom-tape  {Orobanchi),  (p.  607),  and  Bird's-nest  orchis  (Neottia) 
among  the  higher  plants,  obtain  their  carbon  in  the  form  of 
organic  carbon  compounds  from  living  animals  and  plants,  or 
from  the  decayit^  remains  of  these  organisms. 

(ii)  Hydnsen  and  oTjgva  are  found  combined  with  carbon 
and  other  elements  in  the  protoplasm,  cell-wall,  sugars,  fats,  and 
other  compounds  present  within  the  plant. 

Hydrogen  is  a  constituent  of  water,  and  in  this  form  is  chiefly 
absorbed  from  the  soil.  Between  5  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  dry 
matter  of  a  plant  is  hydrogen. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  present  in  the  dry  matter  of  plants 
averages  between  35  and  45  per  cent  It  is  absorbed  in  a  free 
state  from  the  air  in  the  respiration-process,  and  is  also  taken  up 
from  the  soil  in  nitrates,  sulphates,  carbonates  and  phosphates. 

(iii)  Hitrofen. — This  element  enters  into  the  composition  of 
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protein  or  albuminoid  substances,  amides  and  a  few  other  less 
important  organic  substances;  it  is  also  found  in  the  inorganic 
nitrates  which  are  frequently  present  in  small  quantity  in  the 
cell-sap  of  plants. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  present  is  especially  high  in  the  seeds 
of  leguminous  plants,  being  in  peas  48  per  cent,  in  beans  5 
per  cent.,  and  in  yellow  lupins  as  much  as  7  per  cent,  of  the 
dry  matter  :  in  starchy  cereal  grains  such  as  wheat,  barley,  and 
maize  the  amount  is  usually  less  than  2  per  cent. 

The  vegetative  parts  of  l^uminous  plants  are  generally  richer 
in  nitrogen  than  those  of  most  other  plants  :  for  example,  in  red 
clover  and  lucerne  cut  in  bloom  the  amount  present  is  from  2 
to  2^  per  cent.,  while  in  grasses  the  average  amount  is  about  ij 
per  cent,  of  the  dry  matter. 

With  the  exception  of  leguminous  plants  which  derive  most  of 
their  nitrc^en  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  (see 
p.  806),  green  plants  take  up  this  element  from  the  soil  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  nitrates.  It  has  been  proved  by  means  of  water 
cultures  that  they  are  also  able  to  absorb  and  utilise  the  nitrogen 
of  ammonium  compounds,  but  as  the  latter  when  applied  to  the 
soil  become  changed  into  nitrates  in  the  process  of  nitrification 
(see  p.  799)  it  may  be  said  that  nitrates  are  the  chief  natural 
source  of  nitrogen  for  green  plants. 

Although  it  has  been  shown  that  most  plants  can  grow  equally 
well  with  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  salts  as  with  nitrates, 
Maz^  found  that  solutions  of  the  former  when  more  concentrated 
than  about '5  gram  in  looodamage  the  plants,  whereas  badeffects 
are  not  visible  with  nitrates  until  the  solution  applied  to  the  roots 
contained  2  parts  in  1000  of  water. 

Nitrogen  when  supplied  to  plants  in  considerable  quantity 
specially  increases  the  luxuriance  of  their  leaves,  stems  and 
v^etative  organs ;  such  plants  are  dark  green  in  colour,  and 
show  little  tendency  to  produce  reproductive  organs  and  seeds. 

(iv)  Fhoiphoms. — Phosphorus  is  a  constituent  of  several  kinds 
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of  protein  compounds,  and  is  more  especially  abundant  in  the 
protein  of  the  nucleus  of  pi  ant -eel  Is. 

Besides  being  met  with  as  a  constituent  element  of  organic 
compounds,  it  is  often  present  in  the  form  of  inorganic  phosphates. 

Phosphorus  constitutes  a  brge  proportion  of  the  ash  of  seeds, 
and  without  an  adequate  supply  of  this  element,  the  formation 
and  development  of  seeds  do  not  take  place  satisfactorily. 
The  amount  of  phosphorus  calculated  as  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
ash  of  wheat-grains  averages  from  45  to  50  per  cent.,  and  in 
beans  about  40  per  cent. :  in  the  ash  of  the  vegetative  parts  the 
amount  is  considerably  smaller,  e.g.,  in.  wheat-straw  about  5,  in 
turnips  7,  in  hay  6,  and  in  potato  tubers  about  17  per  cent 

Phosphorus  is  absorbed  by  plants  from  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  phosphates  of  potassium  and  calcium. 

(v)  Snlpliur  enters  into  the  composition  of  proteins,  although 
the  amount  is  small,  rarely  exceeding  2  per  cent  It  is  also 
1  constituent  of  'mustard-oil'  obtained  from  many  cruciferous 
plants,  and  is  found  in  the  form  of  inorganic  sulphates  in  which 
condition  it  is  absorbed  from  the  soil. 

(vi)  FotMsltim. — This  element  is  specially  abundant  in  the  ash    1 
of  the  young  actively-growing  part  of  plants  where  cell-division    ! 
is  going  on,  and  probably  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the 
protoplasm  of  all  cells.     It  also  exists  combined  with  tartaric, 
oxahc,  malic,  and  other  organic  and  inorganic  acids  in  the  cell-sap. 

Tissues  containing  large  reserves  of  carbohydrates  are  frequently 
rich  in  this  element ;  for  example,  in  potato  tubers  2*3  per  cent, 
in  grapes  about  3  per  cent.,  and  in  mangels  4  per  cent,  of  the  dry 
matter  is  potash  (K^O). 

It  is  taken  up  from  the  soil  chiefly  as  nitrate,  chloride,  car- 
bonate, sulphate  and  phosphate. 

The  part  which  potassium  plays  in  the  economy  of  the  plant 
is  not  known  with  certainty.  According  to  De  Vries  its  salts 
are  especially  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  the  lui^dity 
of  the  cells,  and  as  the  latter  condition  is  essential  for  growth 
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the  particular  abundance  of  the  element  in  growing  tissues  is 
thus  partially  explained. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  '  fixation  of  carbon '  in  green 
tissues  ceases  when  potassium  isabsent,  and  cereals  and  peas  grown 
with  an  insufficient  supply  produce  small  thin  grains  and  seeds. 

The  place  of  potassium  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  cannot  be 
taken  by  any  of  the  other  nearly  allied  elements  such  as  sodium 
and  lithium. 

(vii)  Oalciam. — Fungi  appear  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  calcium, 
but  for  green  plants  it  is  an  essential  element  It  is  absorbed 
from  the  soil  in  the  form-of  a  nitrate,  phosphate  or  sulphate. 

In  the  young  parts  of  plants  calcium  is  generally  present  in  small 
quantity  only  and  in  some  instances  it  may  be  missing  altogether 
from  such  parts  for  a  time,  its  absence  leading  to  no  apparent  in- 
jurious effect.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  older  parts  of  plants,  such 
as  fully-developed  and  dying  leaves,  bark  and  pith,  and  occurs  in 
the  form  of  salts  of  organic  and  inorganic  acids  more  especially  as 
oxalate  and  carbonate.  The  amount  of  lime  (CaO)  in  the  ash  of 
barley,  oat,  and  wheat  straw  is  generally  about  7  per  cent 

Although  seedling  plants  may  continue  to  grow  for  one  01 
two  months  without  calcium,  tbey  always  appear  stunted  under 
such  conditions  and  present  other  features  of  ill-health ;  if  calcium 
compounds  are  still  withheld  death  takes  place. 

Like  some  other  essential  elements  calcium  plays  a  many- 
sided  role  in  plant-nutrition. 

Oxalic  acid  and  soluble  oxalates  are  formed  in  certain  plants 
and  when  present  in  very  slight  excess  act  injuriously  upon  the 
nucleus  and  other  cell-constituents ;  in  the  presence  of  calciutn 
salts  their  accumulation  and  poisonous  action  is  prevented  by  the 
formation  of  insoluble  calcium  oxalate. 

Calcium  is,  however,  not  exclusively  utilised  for  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  oxalic  acid,  for  there  are  many  plants  which  never  contain 
oxalic  acid,  and  yet  it  is  found  that  such  plants  still  require  this 
element  for  perfect  growth.    The  assumption  that  calcium  oxalate 
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is  a  waste  product  is  not  apparently  true  in  every  instance,  for 
there  is  evidence  to  believe  that  it  is  dissolved  again  sometimes 
and  utilised  as  a  reserve  of  calcium. 

(viii)  Magneslnm  is  found  in  the  ash  of  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
but  more  especially  in  that  of  seeds.  About  la  per  cent,  of  the 
ash  of  wheat  grains  consists  of  magnesia  (MgO),  while  the  ash  of 
the  straw  and  vegetative  parts  contains  less  than  2  per  cent. 
Magnesium  is  taken  from  the  soil,  chiefly  as  carbonate  and 
sulphate,  but  its  use  to  the  plant  is  still  very  obscure. 

(ix)  Iron. — The  amount  of  iron  in  green  plants  is  generally 
very  small,  rarely  exceeding  oa  per  cent,  of  the  ash.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  absolutely  necessary  for  their  nutrition  since  with- 
out it  no  chlorophyll  is  formed.  Sufficient  iron  is  present  in 
seeds  for  the  production  of  a  certain  amount  of  chlorophyll, 
and  the  first  few  leaves  of  seedlings  grown  in  culture  solutions 
free  from  iron  are  green ;  the  subsequent  ones  are,  however, 
pale  and  incapable  of  utilising  the  carbon. 

3.  Kou-essentlal  elementary  constituents  of  plants. — Some 
of  the  elements  are  of  such  rare  and  abnormal  occurrence  in 
plants  that  they  need  not  be  mentioned.  Others,  such  as  silicon, 
sodium  and  chlorine,  although  found  to  be  no n  essential  to  the 
growth  of  green  plants,  are  universally  met  with  in  the  ash  and 
demand  brief  notice. 

Although  healthy  plants  can  be  grown  in  the  absence  of  several 
elements,  which  are  commonly  met  with  in  ordinary  plant  ash, 
these  so-called  non-essential  constituents  may  be,  and  probably 
are,  of  use  in  stimulating  or  depressing  the  activity  of  various 
functions  carried  on  by  plants. 

Silicon  is  specially  abundant  in  the  cell-walls  of  the  external 
piOTtions  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  barley,  wheat,  oats  and  grasses 
generally ;  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  ash  of  the  cereals 
consists  of  silica  (SiOj). 

The  accumulation  of  silicon  in  the  cell-walls  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  rigidity  and  firmness  of  well- 
grown  straw  and  the  '  lodging '  of  cereal  crops  was  attributed  to  a 
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lack  of  this  compound.  '  Lodging 'U,  however,  due  to  a  weakness 
caused  chiefly  by  want  of  proper  amount  of  light  for  nonnal 
growth,  and  firm-strawed,  well-developed  plants  of  maize,  oats, 
and  other  cereals  have  been  grown  in  water-cultures  without 
silicon.  Moreoyer,  analysis  has  shown  that  the  straw  of 'lodged' 
crops  generally  contains,  more  silicon  and  is  much  more  brittle 
than  straws  of  crops  which  have  stood  upright. 

Jodin  grew  four  generations  of  maize  plants  without  any  silicon. 

Cultures  of  oats  from  which  this  element  is  missing  do  nol 
yield  so  much  grain  as  those  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Silicon  is  absorbed  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  soluble  silicates, 
the  bases  with  which  the  latter  are  associated  being  apparently 
utilised  in  the  nutritive  processes. 

Sodium  in  the  form  of  sodium  chloride  is  frequent  in  all 
plants,  but  is  absorbed  in  greatest  amount  by  halophytie  plants 
which  flourish  on  salt-marshes  near  the  seashore,  or  inland  near 
salt-mines  and  salt-lakes,  where  the  amount  of  salt  present  in 
the  soil  is  more  than  can  be  tolerated  by  ordinary  inland  plants. 

Many  halophytes,  such  as  Glasswoct  {Salicernia  h^rbacea  L.), 
Saltwort(.S(iAc/<iAa/(L.),beetand  mangel,  andspeciesof^/zij^/r.):, 
belong  to  the  Chenopodiaceas  (p.  356).  Several  cultivated  cruci- 
ferous plants,  such  as  the  cabbages  and  seakale,  are  descendants 
of  halophytes  ;  asparagus  is  another  example  of  the  same  class. 

Culture  experiments  have  shown  that  even  the  most  typical  of 
these  halophytes  can  be  grown  without  salt ;  nevertheless  when  sup- 
plied with  it,  they  present  a  different  appearance  and  have  different 
physiological  characters  from  plants  deprived  of  the  compound. 

Under  the  influence  of  an  abundance  of  salt  the  vegetative 
organs  become  plumper,  more  fleshy  and  succulent  and  transpire 
less  than  they  do  when  grown  without  much  salL 

Plants,  such  as  the  cereals  and  others  not  habitually  growing 
near  the  sea,  are  killed  by  solutions  containing  more  than  i  or  ij 
per  cent.,  whereas  sea-beet  and  certain  species  of  Alriplex  are 
not  destroyed  by  solutions  containing  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  salt. 
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OSMOSIS  :    ABSORPTION  OF  WATEIL 

I.  OemosiB.^^When  a  bladder  filled  with  a  solution  of  sugar  has 
the  opening  into  it  tightly  tied  with  string  and  then  placed  in  a 
vessel  full  of  pure  water  it  is  found  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  latter  soon  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  bladder  into 
the  interior  and  mixes  with  the  sugai-solution,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  no  visible  openings  are  present  through  which  the 
water  travels. 

The  result  of  this  inward  transference  of  water  is  that  an  out- 
ward pressure  is  set  up  within  the  bladder  and  it  becomes  more 
and  more  distended,  just  as  it  would  be  if  water  or  air  were 
forced  into  it  mechanically.  The  amount  of  internal  pressure 
set  up  under  these  circumstances  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  sugar  dissolved  in  the  sugar-solution  and  also  upon  the 
temperature  at  which  the  experiment  is  made-,  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  a  greater  pressure  is  produced  than  when  a 
weak  solution  is  used,  and  at  a  high  temperature  the  pressure  is 
greater  than  at  a  lower  one. 

Similar  internal  pressure  tending  to  expand  the  bladder  is 
observable  when  solutions  of  potassium  nitrate,  copper  sulphate, 
and  many  other  substances  are  used  instead  of  sugar  solutioiL 
Each  of  these  soluble  compounds  possesses  a  different  power  of 
attracting  water  through  the  walls  of  the  bladder ;  the  pressure 
set  up  by  a  solution  of  say  one  per  cent,  of  sugar  is  not  the 
same  as  that  induced  by  a  solution  of  one  per  cent  of  potassium 
nitrate. 

In  these  experiments  it  will  be  found  that  while  pure  water 
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passes  inwards  through  the  walls  of  the  bladder  a  certain  amount 
of  the  sugar  or  the  other  soluble  compounds  employed  passes 
outwards  into  the  pure  water  within  the  vessel :  and  it  is  noticed 
that  the  process  of  diffusion  or  passage  of  the  dissolved  substances 
goes  on  through  the  membrane  until  the  percentage,  composition, 
or  strength  of  the  solution  is  the  same  inside  and  out. 

Certain  membranes  are,  however,  known  which  allow  water  to 
pass  through  them  but  which  are  not  permeable  to  sugar  and 
other  dissolved  compounds. 

The  diffusion  or  passage  of  liquids  and  solutions  of  sub- 
stances through  membranes  in  which  no  visible  openings  are 
present  is  termed  osmosis:  the  pressure  sec  up  in  the  interior 
of  closed  permeable  membranes  is  spoken  of  as  osmo/u pressure, 
and  the  dissolved  substances  upon  which  the  pressure  is  primarily 
dependent  may  be  designated  osmotic  substances. 

A  bladder  or  other  structure  distended  by  osmotic  pressure 
becomes  firm  or  rigid  instead  of  limp  and  flabby  and  in  this 
condition  is  spoken  of  as  turgid. 

Dissolved  in  the  cell-sap  of  all  living  plant  cells  are  osmotic 
substances,  such  as  sugars  and  salts  of  various  kinds,  which  have 
the  power  of  attracting  water  into  the  Interior,  and  when  plant 
cells  are  immersed  in  pure  water  they  become  turnid. 

In  all  living  parts  of  plants  which  are  adequately  supplied 
with  water,  and  especially  in  those  regions  in  which  active  growth 
is  going  on,  the  cells  are  distended  by  osmotic  pressure,  and  this 
state  of  turgidity  is  the  cause  of  the  elasticity  and  firmness  ex- 
hibited by  the  thin-walled  living  parenchymatous  tissues  of  leaves, 
growing-points,  and  other  delicately-constructed  portions  of  plants. 

The  pressure  within  young  turgid  cells  usually  amounts  to  five 
or  ten  atmospheres  and  under  its  influence  the  cytoplasm  is  forced 
outwards  into  close  contact  with  the  cell-wall  at  all  points ;  the 
cell-wall  becomes  stretched  until  its  elastic  recoil  equals  that  of 
the  outward  pressure.  In  the  cells  of  fruits  containing  consider- 
able amounts  of  osmotic  substances  in  the  cell-sap  the  pressure  set 
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up  in  wet  weather  when  abundance  of  water  is  conducted  to  them 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  burst  the  cell-walls  and  the  fruits  split 

The  osmotic  properties  of  a  plant  cell  are,  however,  not  the 
same  as  those  of  a  bladder  filled  with  sugar-solution,  for  in  many 
instances  cells  containing  sugar  or  other  substances  do  not  allow 
these  to  pass  out  into  water  in  which  the  cells  may  be  immersed. 

It  is  obvious  that  even  a  very  slight  permeability  of  the  sub- 
stances to  which  turgidity  is  due  would  make  it  practically 
impossible  for  any  submerged  water-plant  to  remain  turgid,  and 
the  accumulation  and  retention  of  sugars  and  other  soluble 
substances  in  the  roots  of  beet  and  similar  plants  growing  in 
damp  soil  would  be  equally  difficult  if  the  protoplasm  and  walls 
of  the  external  cells  were  permeable  to  such  compounds. 

Whatever  substances  pass  into  or  out  of  a  living  plant  cell 
must  permeate  both  the  cell-wall  and  the  thin  lining  of  cytoplasm. 
While  pure  water  finds  a  ready  passage  through  both  membranes 
the  cytoplasm  is  very  frequently  either  quite  impermeable  or  per- 
meable in  a  very  difTerent  degree  to  many  substances  which  easily 
travel  through  the  cell-walL  Moreover,  the  permeability  of  the 
cytoplasm  to  any  particular  substance  is  not  the  same  at  all  times. 

When  a  tui^d  cell  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  substance 
whose  attraction  for  water  is  greater  than  that  possessed  by  the 
substances  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap,  a  latter  or  smaller  amount 
of  water  is  abstracted  from  the  cell  and  the  osmotic  pressure  is 
reduced,  the  cell  becoming  smaller  and  more  or  less  limp.  If 
the  vitality  of  the  cytoplasm  is  not  destroyed  and  the  osmotic 
action  of  the  solution  continues,  more  water  is  abstracted  from 
the  vacuole,  but  the  cytoplasm  instead  of  remaining  in  contact 
with  the  cell-wall  and  allowing  the  solution  to  penetrate  into  the 
vacuole,  shrinks  away  from  the  cell-wall  and  takes  the  form  of  a 
nearly  spherical  hollow  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  cell-cavity :  a 
living  cell  in  this  condition  is  said  to  ht  piasmolysed.  The  space 
between  the  cell-wall  and  the  shrunken  cytoplasm  becomes  occu- 
pied by  the  solution  which  has  penetrated  inwards  through  the 
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cell-wail,  hut  none  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  living  cytoplasm. 
Moreover,  the  osmotic  substances  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap  do 
not  travel  outwards  through  the  cytoplasm.  Cells  plasraolysed 
in  this  manner  regain  their  turgid  condition  when  placed  in  pure 
water ;  the  plasmolysing  substance  which  has  passed  through  the 
cell-wall  dilfuses  out  and  water  again  enters  the  vacuole  so  that 
the  cytoplasm  becomes  forced  into  contact  with  the  cell-wall. 

When  a  leaf  or  a  branch  with  leaves  upon  it  is  cut  from  a 
plant  and  left  exposed  to  the  air,  water  soon  escapes  from  the 
cells  in  the  form  of  vapour ;  the  turgidity  of  the  cells  is  rapidly 
reduced  and,  in  consequence,  ihe  leaves  instead  of  maintaining 
their  elasticity  and  firmness,  become  limp  and  unable  to  support 
themselves  in  a  normal  position. 

This  flaccid  state  of '  wilted '  or '  faded '  parts  of  plants  is  always 
brought  about  by  the  loss  of  water  from  the  cells  whereby  their 
turgid  stretched  condition  is  reduced,  although  the  conditions 
which  lead  to  the  loss  of  water  is  not  the  same  in  all  cases. 

If  the  loss  of  water  from  a  cut  shoot  has  not  gone  too  (ar,  and 
the  cytoplasm  is  still  living,  it  is  generally  possible  to  renew  the 
former  turgid  state  of  its  cells  by  placing  the  end  of  the  stem  in 
water,  or  by  forcing  water  into  the  '  wilted '  shoot  as  in  Ex,  105. 

From  various  extensive  observations  and  experiments  it  is 
evident  that  the  passage  of  substances  in  solution  into  or  out 
of  a  cell,  is  under  the  control  of  the  living  cytoplasm;  the 
phenomena  of  turgidity  and  other  osmotic  properties  are  de- 
stroyed when  death  of  the  cytoplasm  takes  place, 

Ex.  «. — Stretch  a  piece  of  welted  bladder  across  one  end  of  >  glass  lanip- 
clumney  and  iiniily  lie  il  wilh  siring ;  then  fill  about  }  of  the  chimaey  with 
■  situreled  solulion  of  sugar,  and  suepend  it  in  a  vessel  of  water,  so  that 
the  sugar-solutioo  inside  the  g'osi  chimney  is  level  with  the  lutface  of  the 
waler  outside.  Allow  it  to  remain  foi  a  few  hours ;  note  that  the  water 
passes  inwards  through  (he  bladder  into  the  sugar  solution  and  causes  the 
level  of  the  latter  to  rise. 

Bk.  100.— Repeal  the  prei^ing  eiperimcnl,  was  *  ■*ionE  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  or  potassium  bichromate.  Observe  if  the  copper  sulphate 
or  potassium  bichromate  passes  outwards  and  colours  the  clear  water, 
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Kx.  101. — Cul  a  few  slices,  about  j  of  an  inch  thict,  through  a  beetroot 

□I  sugar  Iwct ;  wash  them  in  distilled  water  und  place — 
(0  Some  in  a  vessel  in  distilled  water. 

(z)  Others  first  in  boiling  water  for  a  minute  or  two  to  kill  the  cytoplasm 
of  the  cells,  and  then  into  a  vessel  containing  distilled  water.  Allow  them 
to  remain  for  four  hours;  aAerwards  lake  out  a  small  quantity  of  water 
from  each  vessel  and  lest  for  sugar  by  boiling  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  subsequently  adding  Fehbng's  solution  (see  Kx.  So). 

Ex.  102.— Cut  a  transverse  section  thtough  a  ponion  of  ft  garden  beelrool. 
First  wii:ih  it  in  water  in  a  watch-glass,  and  then  mount  in  water  and 
examine  with  a  low  power  of  the  microscope. 

( [)  Observe  the  presence  o(  pink  cett-sap  in  the  uninjured  cells ;  note  that 
it  does  not  escape  into  the  surrouniling  water. 

(ii)  Run  under  the  cover-glass  a  few  drops  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  observe  that  as  the  colourless  solution  of  salt  penetrates 
into  the  cell  plasmolysis  begins  and  the  cytoplasm  recedes  from  the  cell- 
wall.  Notice  that  although  water  is  withdrawn  through  the  cytoplasm,  the 
latter  does  not  allow  the  colouring  matter  of  the  celt-sap  to 
diRuse  outwards,  for  the  salt-solution  which  passes  inwards 
through  the  cell-wall  remains  nncoloured. 

(iii)  Remove  the  cover-glass  when  the  cells  have  become 
ptasmolysed,  wash  away  the  salt-solution  by  soaking  the 
section  for  a  second  or  two  in  pure  water,  and  then  le- 

Eiamiae  with  microscope  and  note  that  the  cytoplasm 
gradually  recovers  its  original  portion  close  to  the  cell' 


vail. 

Ex.  103. — Cut  a  similar  section  of  a  piece  of  beetroot, 
and  dip  it  for  a  moment  into  methylated  spirit  to  kill 
the  cytoplasm  of  the  cells ;  wash  quickly  and  then  mount 
in  water  ;  note  that  tbe  pink  celt-sap  now  dilfiises  out  into 
the  surrounding  water. 

Ex.  104. — Make  careful  measurements  of  portions  3  or 
3  inches  long  of  the  young  primary  roots  of  beans  and 
s,  young  hop  shoots,  juung  flower-stalks  of  a  dandelion,  and  other  lurgid 
portions  of  plants.  Place  them  in  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  salt  for  six  or 
seven  hours  and  ineasuie  again  ;  note  the  shrinkage  and  flabbiness  of  the 
parts  due  to  loss  of  tucgidily  of  the  cells. 

BX.  lOE.— Cut  off  a  shoot  of  n  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  leave  it  lo  wither 
in  an  ordinary  room  for  about  an  hour;  note  the  limp  stale  of  its  leaves 
afUr  that  time.  After  cutting  off  half  an  inch  of  the  stem  fasten  it  (o  a 
bent  glass  tube  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tube  (r)  as  in  Fig.  8j. 
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Firnilf  tie  the  rubber  tube  to  the  glass  tube  and  to  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
and  then  partially  till  the  glass  lube  with  water  taking  care  Ihat  no  air  is  left 
between  the  end  of  the  stem  and  the  waler.  Pour  in  mercuiy  until  the  leTcl 
in  (he  free  limb  of  the  tube  is  considerably  higher  than  in  the  other  {i) ;  the 
pressure  of  the  mercury  will  force  the  water  (a)  into  the  shoot  and  the  leaves 
trill  soon  begin  to  assume  their  natural  position  and  firmness. 

3.  Absorption  of  water.^In  all  actively-growing  plants  water 
forms  considerabi)'  more  than  half  their  total  weight;  it  satur- 
ates the  living  protoplasm  and  the  cell-walls,  and  is  the  chief 
component  of  the  cell  sap. 

Water  is  utilised  by  plants  for  msuntaining  the  turgidity 
of  their  cells,  and  a  small  amount  is  employed  as  a  food  material. 
It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  various  foods  present  in  the  plant  and  conveying  thetn  to  the 
different  organs  requiring  nourishment.  Moreover,  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  is  the  only  means  which  a  plant  possesses  of 
obtaining  the  various  essential  food-materials  which  are  derived 
from  the  soil,  for  it  is  only  when  these  necessary  constituents 
are  dissolved  that  they  can  find  an  entrance  into  plants:  no 
solid  particles  of  manures  or  other  components  of  the  soil,  how- 
ever small,  are  taken  up  by  them. 

Water  and  the  dissolved  compounds  which  plants  absorb  pass 
into  them  by  osmosis  and  therefore  only  gain  an  entrance 
through  organs  whose  external  cell-walls  are  uncutinized  or 
unsuberized.  During  the  life  of  an  ordinary  farm  or  garden 
plant,  the  absorption  of  water  and  the  absorption  of  dissolved 
food-materials  are  necessarily  carried  on  at  the  same  time :  they 
may,  however,  be  treated  as  separate  phenomena. 

The  nature  of  the  dissolved  substances  which  are  absorbed 
by  plants,  and  the  conditions  which  govern  their  absorption,  are 
dealt  with  in  chapters  xii.  and  xv. ;  at  present  it  is  advisable  to 
consider  the  absorption  of  water  alonc- 

Flants  which  live  completely  immersed  in  the  sea  and  in 
ponds  and  rivers  rarely  have  a  well-developed  cuticle  and  take 
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in  water  through  the  surfaces  of  their  stems  and  leaves  as  well 
as  through  their  roots,  but  the  crops  of  the  farm  and  garden 
and  all  ordinary  land-plants  absorb  all  the  water  which  they 
require  from  the  soil  by  means  of  their  roots  only. 

When  the  soil  in  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  is  growing  is  allowed 
to  become  dry  the  plant  begins  to  droop  and  wilt,  and  no  amount 
of  syringing  or  even  immersion  of  the  leaves  and  stems  in  water 
will  completely  revive  and  sustain  the  life  of  the  plant  so  long 
as  the  soil  is  kept  dry. 

In  good  well-drained  soil,  the  chief  amount  of  rain  which  falb 
upon  it  sinks  through  into  the  subsoil,  but  a  certain  amount 
remains  behind  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  thin  films  of  water 
surrounding  each  solid  particle  of  which  the  soil  is  composed. 

In  such  soil  some  water  is  retained  in  the  minute  spaces 
present  in  it,  and  a  certain  amount  of  water  travels  upward  from 
the  subsoil  by  capillarity  into  these  spaces  in  the  upper  layers 
of  the  soil.  Good  well-drained  soils,  while  thus  retaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  water,  allow  a  free  penetration  and  circula- 
tion of  air  within  them.  Only  in  water-l<^ed  soils  totally 
unsuited  to  the  growth  of  ordinary  farm  and  garden  crops  are 
all  the  spaces  between  the  component  particles  of  the  soil 
completely  filled  with  water,  and  air  excluded. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  primary  root  from  a  seed 
secondary  roots  spring  from  it,  and  from  these  new  roots  arise, 
so  that  the  soil  becomes  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  fine 
rootlets,  near  the  ends  of  which  numbers  of  root-hairs  are 
developed.  The  growing,  rootlets  push  their  way  through  the 
small  crevices  in  the  soil  and  the  root-hairs  are  brought  into 
close  contact  with  the  small  particles  of  soil  and  with  the  films 
of  water  surrounding  the  latter. 

Formerly  the  absorption  of  water  was  supposed  to  take  place 
through  the  root-caps  which  were  termed  '  spongioles ' ;  experi- 
ments, however,  have  shown  that  plants  are  able  to  absorb  all 
the  water  they  need  when  the  root-caps  are  exposed  to  the  air 
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or  destroyed,  so  long  as  the  other  jroung  parts  of  the  roots  are 
kept  in  contact  with  water. 

It  has  been  experimentally  proved  that  it  is  only  through  the 
root-hairs  and  the  youngest  parts  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  root-hairs  that  the  absorption  of  water  occurs : 
through  the  older  parts  on  which  the  root-hairs  have  shrivelled 
and  which  have  become  covered  with  a  tissue  of  cork-cells  water 
is  unable  to  penetrate. 

The  walls  of  the  root-hairs  consist  of  ordinary  uncutinized 
cellulose  through  which  water  readily  passes,  and  it  is  on 
account  of  the  existence  of  osmotic  substances  in  the  cell-sap 
within  the  hairs  that  water  with  which  they  come  in  contact  is 
attracted  into  them. 

After  carrying  on  their  work  for  a  short  time  they  wither  and 
die,  but  before  this  occurs  a  new  set  of  hairs  arises  on  the 
extending  rootlet. 

The  greatest  development  of  root-hairs  occurs  upon  roots 
which  are  allowed  to  grow  in  damp  air  or  in  a  moderately  dry 
soil  When  roots  are  immersed  altogether  in  water,  root-hairs 
are  generally  absent;  the  necessary  absorption  in  such  roots 
is  carried  on  by  the  unextended  superficial  cells  of  the  piliferous 
layer,  there  being  no  need  for  the  extension  of  these  cells  into 
long  hairs. 

In  very  dry  soils  the  development  of  root-hairs  is  feeble  or 
entirety  checked. 

On  account  of  the  delicate  nature  of  the  root-hairs  it  is  not 
possible  to  remove  a  plant  from  the  soil  without  breaking  the 
connection  of  the  hairs  with  the  line  particles  of  earth  and 
permanently  destroying  many  of  them ;  transplanted  plants, 
therefore,  always  suffer  for  want  of  water  until  new  hairs  are 
formed  on  the  rootlets.  Among  certain  plants  new  roots  and 
root-hairs  do  not  form  readily  and  such  phnts  cannot  be  trans- 
planted. When  trees  or  other  plants  are  removed,  it  is  advisable 
(o  specially  preserve  the  youngest  rootlets  from  which  fresh 
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growths  are  most  easily  produced,  and  after  replanting  her- 
baceous pbnts  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  or  to  strong  light 
and  other  influences  which  promote  loss  of  water  from  the  leaves 
by  transpiration  (see  chap,  xiv.),  should  be  avoided  for  a  time 
wherever  possible. 

The  osmotic  absorption  of  water  by  the  root-hairs  of  plants  only 
goes  on  when  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled,  namely : — 

(i)  A  certain  d^ree  of  warmth  of  the  surrounding  soil; 
(ii)  Access  to  fresh  air ;  and  (iii)  A  suitable  supply  of  water. 

Cabbages  and  many  other  plants  are  able  to  absorb  consider- 
able amounts  of  water  at  freezing-point,  but  at  the  low  tempera- 
tures of  winter  absorption  generally  ceases  or  is  vastly  decreased 
and  it  is  not  until  the  return  of  warm  days  in  spring  that  the 
activity  of  the  roots  is  maniFest. 

The  application  of  water  from  wells  to  the  roots  of  tropit^al 
and  sub-tropical  plants  growing  in  pots  in  warm  houses  frequently 
checks  their  absorptive  power  by  lowering  their  temperature 
considerably. 

Sachs  showed  that  the  absorption  by  a  tobacco  plant  at  a 
temperature  of  4*  or  5'  C.  was  so  small  that  withering  com- 
menced in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  the  plant  had 
access  to  an  abundance  of  water. 

In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
water  which  requires  mucl^  beat  to  warm  it,  the  temperature  of 
imperfectly-drained  soils  is  usually  lower  than  that  at  which  the 
roots  of  ordinary  farm  and  garden  plants  do  their  work  best. 
Moreover,  such  soils  do  not  allow  of  the  free  circulation  of  fresh 
air  within  them,  and  the  respiration  process  carried  on  by  the 
living  protoplasm  of  the  root-hairs  is  interfered  with. 

Without  the  access  of  an  adequate  supply  of  oxygen,  or  where 
there  is  much  carbon  dioxide  in  the  soil,  poisonous  compounds 
are  formed  within  the  roots  as  the  result  of  imperfect  respiration 
and  the  plants  become  unhealthy.  Over-watered  plants  growing 
in  pots  commonly  exhibit  injuries  of  this  character. 
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Roots  die  or  develop  badly  when  plants  are  transplanted  and 
put  into  the  soil  too  deeply.  Although  the  root-haiis  come 
into  very  intimate  contact  with  the  small  particles  of  earth,  and 
are  specially  adapted  to  use  the  thin  films  of  water  surrounding 
the  latter,  they  are  not  able  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  the  water 
which  a  soil  is  capable  of  holding.  When  soils  are  allowed  to 
dry,  plants  growing  in  them  begin  to  wither  as  soon  as  the  water 
present  sinks  below  a  certain  amount,  which  varies  with  the 
composition  of  the  soil  in  question.  Beans,  tobacco  and 
cucumber  plants  have  been  found  to  wither  and  die  in  good 
garden  soils  containing  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  water  and  in  loams 
containing  S  per  cent. 

Bx.  IM. — Grow  a  (Iwuf-beati  in  a  pot  of  tandy  soil  ind  one  in  ■  pot  of  good 
garden  soil.  When  the  planU  have  thiee  01  four  well -developed  Imve*  allow 
Ihe  loil  to  become  dry  and  when  the  plants  are  dead  shake  out  the  soil  &om 
each  pot  and  determine  what  peicealage  of  water  remainx  in  it.  To  do  this, 
weigh  a  porcelain  dish  ;  then  place  a  small  amount  of  the  soil  in  the  dish  and 
weigh  again  ;  the  difference  gives  the  weight  of  the  soil  taken.  Place  (he 
dish  with  Ihe  soil  in  a  '  water-oven '  to  drive  off  all  Ihe  waier ;  leave  for  Eve 
or  six  hoars  and  when  cool  weigh  again  ;  the  loss  gives  (he  amoant  of  water 
which  has  evaporated  from  the  amount  of  the  soil  taken  ;  from  thete  weights 
calculate  the  percentage  loss  of  water. 

Bx.  lOT. — Select  three  seedling  cabbages  as  near  the  same  size  u  possible  ; 
take  one  of  them  up  careruUy  with  a  small  amount  of  earth  with  it  so  as  to 
damage  the  roots  as  little  as  possible  ;  the  second  take  up  and  shake  off  all 
the  soil ;  take  up  the  ibitd  and  after-shakine  olf  all  the  earth  from  its  roots 
pull  off  all  Ibe  finest  rootlets.  Then  transplant  all  three  and  notice  the 
further  growth  of  Ihe  three  plants  for  ten  dtiys. 

3.  Ezndatitm-pieasiire.  Boot-presaure: 'bleeding 'of plants. — 
After  water  has  been  absorbed  from  the  soil  by  the  root-hairs,  it 
passes  by  osmosis  from  the  latter  into  the  adjoinitig  parenchyma- 
tous cells  of  the  cortex  (c,  a,  Fig.  7a).  The  cortical  cells  then  absorb 
from  each  other  until  they  all  become  highly  turgid,  and  the  same 
turgid  condition  is  soon  reached  by  the  parenchymatous  celts 
within  the  vascular  cyhnder  of  the  root.  When  a  certain  d^ree 
of  pressure  is  attained  within  the  innermost  parenchymatous  cells 
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boidering  on  the  wood-strands  (ic,  3,  Fig.  73),  the  protoplasm 
or  tbe  former  becomes  permeable,  and  a  portion  of  the  cell-sap 
vithin  thecn  is  forced  into  the  cavities  of  the  vessels  and  tracheids 
with  which  the  cells  are  in  contact. 

The  pressure  thus  set  up  by  the  turgid  parenchymatous  cells 
or  the  oirtex  and  the  cells  of  the  ground  tissue  within  the 
nscular  cylinder  of  a  root  is  termed  root-prtssure. 

Under  this  pressure  the  vessels  and  tracheids  of  the  vascular 
bundles  become  filled  with  water,  and  on  cutting  off  the  stem  of 
a  tree  in  spring  after  the  roots  have  begun  their  absorptive  work 
and  before  the  buds  have  opened,  the  water  is  forced  out  of  the 
cut  eod  of  the  stump  still  connected  with  the  root  in  larger  or 
smaller  quantities ;  such  outflowing  of  water  from  plants  which 
have  been  cut  is  spoken  of  as  *  bleeding'  The  liquid  forced  out 
of  a  'bleeding '  plant  is  not  pure  water,  but  a  solution  containing 
small  quantities  of  various  substances,  such  as  soluble  carbo- 
hydrates, acids,  organic  and  inoi^anic  salts,  and  proteids.  In 
the  si^iar  maple  the  liquid  contains  over  3  per  cent,  of  sugar 
which  in  some  parts  of  the  world  is  profitably  extracted  from  it 

Id  the  case  of  the  vine,  sycamore,  birch  and  other  trees, 
'bleeding'  may  continue  for  several  days,  during  which  time 
several  pints  of  '  sap '  may  be  exuded. 

By  attaching  a  suitable  manometer  or  pressure-gauge  to  the 
slump  of  a  '  bleeding '  stem,  the  pressure  with  which  the  sap  is 
foiced  out  can  be  measured :  in  the  vine  it  frequently  amounts 
tQiQorc  than  one  atmosphere,  or  sufficient  to  support  a  column 
of  mercury  760  mm.  in  height 

The  root-pressure  of  a  stinging  nettle  was  found  to  be  sufficient 
to  balance  a  column  of  mercury  460  mm.  in  height,  while  that 
of  an  ash  tree  was  only  able  to  support  a  column  of  so  mm.  of 
meteury. 

The  phenomena  of  root-pressure  and  'bleeding'  are  best 
observed  in  woody  perennials,  such  as  the  vine,  birch  and 
tlfcamore,  in  spring  and  early  summer  about  the  time  when  the 
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buds  arc  opening.  At  tlits  season,  the  warmth  of  the  soil 
encourages  very  active  absorption  by  the  roots  and  the  water 
taken  into  the  plant  finds  no  outlet :  the  vessels  and  tracheids 
of  the  young  wood  throughout  the  plant  become,  therefore, 
goi^ed  with  water  and  cutting  into  the  stems  allows  the  water 
to  escape.  Later  in  summer,  however,  when  the  leaves  are 
expanded,  the  water  absorbed  by  the  root  and  forced  into  the 
vascular  cylinder,  travels  through  the  stem  and  into  the  leaves,  from 
whence  it  escapes  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapour  as  described 
in  the  next  chapter.  The  rapid  loss  of  water  from  the  leaves 
results  in  the  removal  of  lai^  quantities  of  water  from  the 
cavities  of  the  vessels  and  tracheids  and  these  latter  elements 
of  the  wood  are  then  found  to  contain  considerable  amounts 
of  air  as  well  as  water  i  plants  cut  at  this  season  do  not '  bleed.' 

Moreover,  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  leaves  goes  on  so 
rapidly  that  a  partial  vacuum  is  created  and  a  negative  pressure 
is  set  up  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  plant;  under  such 
conditions,  instead  of  water  being  pressed  out  with  considerable 
force  from  the  cut  stump  of  a  plant  connected  with  its  root, 
the  stump  is  found  to  absorb  any  water  given  to  it,  and  not 
until  it  has  become  saturated  can  a  positive  root-pressure  be 
detected. 

Root-pressure  and  'bleeding'  are  not  confined  to  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  are  observable  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  many 
plants  when  evaporation  of  water  from  the  leaves  is  retarded 
or  prevented.  They  may  be  as  readily  observed  in  many 
herbaceous  plants,  such  as  the  sunflower,  potato,  tobacco,  dahlia 
and  maize,  as  in  woody  plants. 

The  force  of  root-pressure  is  usually  highest  in  the  aAnnoon 
and  lowest  in  the  early  morning.  Like  other  vital  processes,  it 
is  influenced  by  external  conditions :  an  increasing  temperature 
of  the  soil  increases  it. 

Although  the  pressure  set  up  by  the  osmotic  activity  of  the 
parenchymatous  cells  of  the  cortex  and  other  parts  of  the  root 
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nnd  stem  is  not  sufficient  to  Torce  water  to  (he  top  of  tall  trees, 
it  brings  about  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  conducting 
channels  and  helps  in  the  rapid  translocation  of  water  throughout 
the  vascular  tissues  of  the  plant. 

When  the  absorptive  activity  of  the  root  of  a  plant  is  encouraged 
hy  warmth  of  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  the  loss  of  water  in 
the  form  of  vapour  from  the  leaves  is  diminished  or  prevented 
by  a.  damp  atmosphere,  the  plant  becomes  overcharged  and 
water  is  forced  out  of  the  tips  and  edges  of  the  leaves  in  drops 
which  are  frequently  mistaken  for  dew-drops. 

This  emission  of  drops  of  water  may  be  often  observed  on  the 
tips  and  edges  of  the  leaves  of  such  plants  as  balsams, '  Arum 
lilies'  and  fuchsias  when  growing  in  warm  houses  in  which  a 
damp  atmosphere  is  maintained.  Similar  drops  are  sometimes 
seen  in  the  early  morning  on  the  tips  and  edges  of 
the  leaves  of  species  of  Tropaolum,  AUhemilla, 
and  many  wild  plants  after  a  warm  night  when  the 
sky  has  been  overcast. 

The  'bleeding'  of  cut  stems  and  the  exudation 
of  drops  of  water  from  uncut  plants  is  not  caused 
exclusively  by  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  cells 
in  the  root,  but  is  due  in  some  d^ree  to  the 
parenchymatous  cells  of  '  the  leaves  and  the 
medullary  rays  and  wood  parenchyma  of  the  stem, 
for  '  bleeding '  from  the  cut  end  of  a  leafy  stem 
which  has  no  connection  with  a  root  can  often 
.  be  induced  by  immersing  its  young  and  easily- 
wetted  leaves  and  stem  completely  in  water. 

The    osmotic    pressure    which    results    in    the 

'bleeding'   of  plants  when   cut,  or  the  forcible 

emission  of  drops  of  water  from  leaves  and  other 

^  parts   is    a    general    phenomenon  observable  in 

greater  or  lesser  degree  throughout  the  body  of 

the  plantj   it  is  b^t  termed  'exudation-pressure'  or  'iieedirtg- 
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pressure,'  root-pressure  being  merely  a  special  example  of  its 
activity. 

Bx,  108. — Water  &  well-developed  sunflower,  tomato,  or  tobacco  plant 
growiog  in  »  pot  as  in  Fig.  84,  and  place  [t  in  a  waim  shaded  uEuation  for 
two  01  three  houri.  Then  cut  off  the  stem  and  fasten  a  glass  tube  to  tbe 
stump  bj  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber-tube  (r).  Pour  in  a  litile  watei  and 
lap  the  tube  to  displace  air-bubbles ;  mark  the  height  at  which  the  vrater 
stands  as  at  a.  After  a  time  a  considerable  amount  of  sap  will  be  forced  from 
the  cut  end  of  Che  stem  and  will  rise  in  the  glass  tube. 

Ex.  IM. — Cut  off  the  stem  of  a  ;oung  vigorously -growing  stinging  nettle 
in  spring,  end  after  wiping  the  cut  surface  of  the  stump  notice  with  a  lenc 
that  the  sap  which  is  exuded  afterwards  comes  from  the  vascular  bundles 
and  not  from  the  pith. 

Hx.  110.  — Sow  a  few  barley  grains  in  a  pot  of  gpod  gtttdeD  soil,  and  when 
the  plants  are  about  z)  or  3  inches  higb  place  the  pot  in  a  warm  shaded  or 
dark  place  and  cover  the  pot  with  a  bell  glass.  Notice  after  thtee  or  four 
hours  that  from  the  tips  of  the  young  leaves  drops  of  water  are  exuded. 
Remove  the  bell-glass  and  leave  the  plants  uncovered  nntil  quite  dry,  then 
cover  again  and  notice  a  further  execrelion  of  water. 
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TKAHBFUtATION :   THE  TBAN8FIRATZ0K- 
OURBENT. 

Tmupiration. — If  the  leaf  of  a  growing  sunflower  or  Jerusalem 
artichoke  is  enclosed  on  a  warm  bright  day  in  a  wide  test-tube 
as  io  Fig.  85,  and  the  end  of 
the  tube  closed  with  a  split 
cork  (f)  or  a  plug  of  cotton- 
wool, it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  inside  of  the  tube  soon 
becomes  covered  with  a  dew- 
like  film  of  pure  water  which 
gradually  trickles  down  and 
collects  in  considerable  amount 
as  indicated  at  a. 

From  all  parts  of  ordinary 
'"■  '^'  land  plants  there  is  going  on 

invisible  loss  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and 
unless  precautions  are  taken  to  collect  the  water  in  some  manner 
similar  to  that  described  above  the  existence  of  its  escape  from 
plants  into  the  air  is  not  easily  realized. 

The  exhalation  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapour  from  living 
plants  is  termed  irampiralion :  it  is  not  a  mere  physical  process 
of  evaporation  or  drying  such  as  occurs  when  a  damp  towel  is 
CKposed  to  the  air,  but  is  a  physiological  process,  which,  although 
infiuenced  by  external  conditions,  is  nevertheless  controlled  to 
bame    extent    by    the  living  protoplasm    of  the   plant.     Dead 
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portions  of  plants  lose  water  more  quickly  than  similar  living 
portions. 

The  amount  of  water  transpired  by  a  sunQower  3!  feet  high  on 
a  warm  day  was  found  by  Hales  to  be  ao  ounces  in  twelve  hours, 
and  an  ordinary  cabbage  gave  off  15  ounces  in  the  same  time. 
At  this  rate  an  average  crop  of  cabbages  would  give  off  between 
3  and  4  tons  of  water  per  acre  per  day.  As  the  loss  by  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plant  must  be  compensated  by  absorption  of  water 
from  the  soil,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  land  bearing  a 
crop  is  always  drier  than  bare  fallow. 

If  transpiration  goes  on  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  absorption 
by  the  root  the  turgid  state  of  the  cells  is  more  or  less  decreased 
and  'wilting'  appears.  This  'wilted'  condition  of  plants  not 
nnfrequently  happens  in  bright  hot  weather,  in  dry  soils  contain- 
ing too  little  water,  but  it  may  occur  in  ordinary  soils  even  when 
the  roots  are  actively  taking  in  what  would  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  for  the  needs  of  the  plants,  if  the  brightness, 
high  temperature  and  other  condidons  encouraging  excessive 
transpiration  were  reduced. 

'  Willing '  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  no  water  is  entering 
the  plant :  it  is  merely  an  indication  that  the  plant  is  losing  more 
than  it  is  taking  in. 

Unavoidable  mechanical  injury  to  the  absorbing  region  of  the 
root  vhen  plants  are  transplanted,  injuries  from  the  attack  of 
insects,  and  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  soil  below  that 
at  which  the  root  is  able  to  carry  on  its  work  satisfactorily,  are 
responsible  for  inadequate  absorption  of  water  and  consequent 
'wilting':  moreover,  an  insufGcient  supply  of  air  to  the  root 
which  happens  when  the  latter  is  growing  in  water-logged  soil 
prevents  proper  absorption  and  may  result  in  flagging  of  the 
leaves  of  the  planL 

Among  ail  kinds  of  plants,  and  especially  among  those  species 
living  in  dry  situations,  various  iidaplations  are  observable  which 
'    tend  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  loss  of  water. 
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The  nte  at  which  traDspintion  is  carried  on  is  influenced  by 
the  duiacter  of  the  external  cell-walls  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
plants. 

From  cells  with  subeiised  and  cutinised  walls  the  loss  of  water 
is  small,  hence,  from  the  stems  and  leaves  of  cactuses  and  house- 
le^  from  many  fruits  such  as  apples  and  pears,  with  a  well- 
developed  cuticle,  and  also  from  stems  and  tubers  covered  with 
cork-tissue  and  bark,  the  amount  of  transpiration  is  comparatively 
slight :  v^;etftble  marrows,  potatoes,  and  many  kinds  of  apples 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  water,  retain  a  targe  amount  of 
it  for  many  weeks  and  even  months. 

The  presence  of  a  covering  of  woolly  hairs  upon  the  leaves 
and  other  parts  of  plants  aids  in  the  prevention  of  excessive 
transpiration,  and  the  excretion  of  a  waxy  '  bloom '  on  the  exterior 
of  the  epidermis  of  many  leaves  such  as  those  of  the  cabbage, 
swede  and  onion,  and  upon  fruits  such  as  plums  and  grapes,  acts 
in  a  similar  protective  manner.  Experiments  show  that  when 
the  '  bloom '  is  nibbed  from  leaves  and  fruits  a  greater  loss  of 
water  takes  place  than  from  similar  parts  untouched. 

The  amount  of  what  may  be  termed  cutieular  transpiration,  or 
loss  through  the  external  cell-walls  of  leaves,  stems  and  parts 
normally  exposed  to  the  air,  is  slight  in  all  cases,  except  in  the 
youngest  members  whose  epidermal  cells  have  not  yet  become 
fully  cutinised. 

The  chief  escape  of  water  is  by  dtastomatic  transpiration,  that 
is  by  loss  through  the  openings  of  the  stomata,  and  as  these  are 
always  met  with  in  greatest  abundance  upon  the  leaves  of  plants, 
the  latter  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  organs  of  transpiration. 
The  cells  of  the  spongy  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  (j.  Fig.  75) 
possess  uncutinised  walls  which  freely  allow  the  passage  of 
water-vapour  into  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  it  is  mainly  from 
these  spaces  that  the  vapour  escapes  by  way  of  the  stomata 

Generally  there  are  more  stomata  on  the  lower  surfaces  of 
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ordinary  leaves  and  it  may  be  shown  (Expt  114)  that  in  such 
cases  transpiration  is  most  active  from  the  lower  sides. 

Unless  their  surfaces  are  specially  protected  by  a  dense 
cuticle,  plants  with  leaves  of  targe  area  usually  transpire  and 
need  considerable  amounls  of  water  for  proper  growth ;  they  are 
frequently  met  with  in  damp  situations  unfavourable  to  trans- 
piration and  therefore  where  a  large  transpiring  surface  is  a 
necessity  in  order  to  get  rid  of  surplus  water. 

On  the  other  hand  the  leaves  of  plants  adapted  to  live  in  dry 
situations  are  frequently  small  and  narrow,  the  transpiring  surfaces 
being  reduced  often  to  a  miDimum. 

In  diastomatic  transpiration  from  a  leaf  or  stem  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  aperture  between  the  guard<ells  of  the  stomata 
(a,  Fig.  74)  regulates  and  controls  the  amount  of  water-vapour 
given  off,  and  it  is  the  turgidity  of  these  guard-cells  which 
determines  whether  the  pore  is  open  or  shut.  When  the  cells 
are  highly  turgid  they  curve  away  from  each  other  and  the 
opening  is  as  wide  as  possible;  when  they  become  flaccid 
they  straighten  and  the  aperture  between  them  decreases  until 
the  free  edges  of  the  cells  touch  and  completely  close  the  pore. 

The  tui^idity  of  the  guard-cells,  and  therefore  the  possibility 
of  the  escape  of  water-vapour  from  the  leaf,  is  influenced  both  by 
internal  and  external  circumstances.  About  the  nature  of  the 
internal  vital  conditions  little  is  known,  but  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  when  the  loss  of  water  is  excessive  and  is  not  completely 
compensated  by  absorption  from  the  soil,  the  stomata  b^in  to 
close  before  actual  'wilting'  is  observable. 

The  chief  external  conditions  which  influence  transpiration 
are: — 

(!)  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  the  plant  is  exposed, 
(ii)  the  water-content  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
(iii)  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil, 
(iv)  the  movement  of  the  air, 
(v)  the  water-content  of  the  soil  and  the  concentration  and 
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chemical  nature  of  the  substances  present  in  the  solu- 
tions absorbed  by  the  plant. 

(i)  At  night  and  in  darkened  rooms  plants  transpire  very  little; 
in  diffuse  daylight  an  increase  is  noticed,  but  when  exposed  to 
bright  sunlight  the  amount  of  water  given  off  is  vastly  augmented. 
In  one  of  Wiesner's  experiments  loo  sq.  cm.  of  leaf-surface  of 
a  well-grown  maize  plant  gave  off  in  the  dark  97  milligrams  of 
water  per  hour,  while  in  diffuse  daylight  114  milligrams  were 
lost  and  in  bright  sunlight  785  milligrams. 

Usually  under  the  influence  of  light  the  tu^dity  of  the 
'  guard-cells  is  increased,  the  stomatal  pore  therefore  opens  and 
water-vapour  is  thus  allowed  to  escape  freely  from  the  leat 
The  action  of  light  upon  transpiration  is  independent  of  the 
effect  of  heat  which  usually  accompanies  it ;  it  is  not,  however, 
simply  connected  with  the  increased  opening  of  the  stomata 
under  its  influence,  for  a  similar  increase  of  transpiration  is 
noticed  when  Aingi  which  possess  no  stomata  are  exposed  to 
light  of  increasing  intensity.  Light  appears  to  act  as  a  direct 
stimulus  upon  the  protoplasm,  and  under  this  stimulation  the 
latter  becomes  more  permeable  to  the  water  of  the  cell-sap. 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that  light  indirectly  influences 
transpiration  by  modiiying  the  structure  of  the  tissues  and  the 
composition  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  leaves.  Plants  grown  in 
wellrezposed  situations  with  full  access  to  light  have  a  greater 
development  of  cuticle  and  smaller  intercellular  spaces  within 
the  leaves  than  those  grown  in  shaded  situations;  from  the 
former  less  water  is  transpired  than  from  the  latter. 

(li)  When  the  air  is  saturated,  as  on  a  dull  day  or  in  a  close 
damp  greenhouse,  transpiration  is  almost  entirely  checked ;  on  the 
other  hand  a  dry  atmosphere,  even  if  cold,  leads  to  considerable 
loss  of  water,  and  the  injury  which  occurs  to  delicate  leaves  and 
other  recently  expanded  parts  of  plants  at  low  temperatures  in 
spring  is  perhaps  caused  as  much  by  the  dryness  of  the  air  at 
such  times  as  by  its  coldness. 
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(iii)  Some  plants  have  been  found  to  transpire  slightly  at  tem- 
peratures below  freeEing-point  Increasing  the  temperature  within 
certain  limits  accelerates  the  opening  of  the  stomata,  and  even 
in  parts  of  plants  tree  from  these  openings  transpiration  is 
augmented  thereby, 

(iv)  Plants  exposed  to  draughts  and  stronger  currents  of  air  lose 
considerable  amounts  of  water  even  when  the  stomata  are  dosed. 

(v)  A  great  decrease  of  water  within  the  soil  in  which  a  plant 
is  growing  results  in  decreased  transpiration. 

The  absorption  of  a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  also 
decreases  transpiration ;  and  plants  which  have  taken  up  con- 
siderable amounts  of  common  salt  transpire  less  than  those 
which  have  no  access  to  this  substance. 

Sachs  and  others  found  that  the  alkalies,  potash,  soda  and 
ammonia  in  small  quantities  tended  to  increase  transpiration, 
while  acids  decreased  it 

Ex.  111.— Collect  water  from  i.  leaf  of  a  lunflower  or  other  pUnt  in  a  tett- 
tobe  STranged  as  in  Fig.  8j. 

Bz.  111.— (<t)  Take  three  flasks,  eacli  holding  about  loo  or  150  cc,  and 
.poui  water  into  each  until  aboot  three-quarters  full. 

Cut  two  similar  branches  2  feet  long  from  an  apple  tree  and  remove  the 
leaves  from  one  of  them ;  place  the  branches  in  two  of  the  separate  flasks, 
and  after  marking  the  level  of  the  water  in  each  flask  with  a  piece  of  gummed 
stamp  paper,  expose  all  three  flasks  in  a  well-Uehted  window  or  out  of  doors. 
Observe  the  loss  of  water  in  each  flask  after  ux  hours  :  which  branch  tran- 

(J)  To  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  loss  of  water,  weigh  each 
of  the  flasks  and  the  branches  separately  at  the  commencement  and  the  eikd 
of  the  experiment.  l!  will  be  observed  that  the  water  taken  up  by  the 
leafy  branch  ii  not  merely  absorbed  into  its  substance  but  is  transpired 
by  its  leaves,  lor  its  weight  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment  are 
nearly  the  same,  although  the  weight  of  water  lost  from  (he  flask  has  been 
ontiderable. 

(f)  Repeat  Che  experiment,  bul  keep  the  apparatus  in  a  dark  room. 

Ex.  lis. — Transpiration  from  a  shoot  may  be  demonstrated  by  arranging 
as  in  Fig.  86.  Push  the  freshly  cut  shoot  (a)  through  a  bored  cork:  it 
should  lit  the  hole  in  the  fork  lightly  and  should  project  a  little  way  through 
it.     Fill  the  U-Iube  (n)  campleltly  with  water  and  put  the  cork  and  shoot 
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into  one  end  of  the  tube.  See  Ihat  the  other  end  is  completely  full  of  water 
and  then  Insert  into  it  a  ccrk  with  &  bent  tube  {i).  Some  of  the  water  will  be 
forced  along  ihe  tube  lo  a  point  (o),  which  should  be  marked  with  gummed 
paper.  Arrange  the  apparatus  so  that  the  tube  i  is  horizontal  and  expose 
to  a  bright  light:  the 
transpiration  from  the 
leaves  of  the  shoot  soon 
causes  a  withdrawal  of 
water  along  the  tube. 

Il  is  necessary  thai  the 
joints  of  th«  apparatus 
should  be  air-lighl  and 
DO  bubbles  of  air  should 
remain  in  the  lube  (n). 

Bx.  114.— The  differ- 
ence in  the  transpiration 
from  the  Iwo  surfaces  of 
a  leaf  possessing  a  great 

one  side  than  on  the  other 
may  be  shown  by  placing  the  leaf  between  paper  which  has  been  steeped  in 
cobalt  chloride  solution  arid  dried. 

Make  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  cobikit  chloride  and  soak  some  pieces  of 
blotting-paper  or  circular  filter  papers  in  il.  Allow  the  latter  lo  dry  in  the 
air.  Wlien  damp,  the  cobalt  chloride  on  the  paper  is  pink,  but  after  drying 
before  a  hot  fire  so  as  lo  drive  off  the  small  remaining  amount  of  water,  it 
becomes  bright  blue  :  on  absorbing  a  slight  amount  of  water  from  the  air  or 
from  other  sources  it  becomes  pink  again. 

Place  a  leaf  of  a  scarlet- runner  between  two  blue  dry  pieces  of  cobalt 
chloride  paper,  and  put  the  whole  between  two  sheets  of  glass  to  prevent 
absorption  of  water  from  the  air.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  examine  the 
papers  and  note  whether  that  in  Contact  wilh  the  lower  or  the  upper  side  of 
the  leaf  is  pinkest. 

Repeat  the  experiment  with  leaves  of  lilac,  elder,  pear,  poplar,  plum  and 
other  plants. 

Sz.  115.: — To  iJiow  Ihe  influence  of  a  covering  of  cork  in  preventing  loss  of 
water  by  transpiration,  lake  two' potatoes  as  near  Ihe  same  size  as  possible. 
Peel  one  of  them  and  weigh  both  separately  :  leave  them  exposed  to  the  air 
for  two  hours  and  weigh  again  to  determine  which  has  lost  most  water. 

Show  in  the  same  manner  that  when  the  cuticle  of  an  apple  is  removed,  ■ 
A  much  more  rapid  loss  of  water   lakes   place  than  when  the  cuticle  it 
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Tmupiratdon-ciureiit.— The  very  extensive  loss  of  witer  from 
plants  by  transpiration  would  soon  end  in  flagging  and  death  if 
more  water  were  not  absorbed  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
is  given  off.  The  necessaiy  absorption  takes  place  at  the  root 
in  the  manner  previously  explained  and  between  the  root- 
hairs,  where  the  water  enters,  and  the  leaves,  where  the  bulk  of 
it  escapes  into  the  air,  there  is  a  continuous  upward  movement 
of  a  stream  of  water  through  the  root  and  stem  of  a  growing 
plant.     This  current  of  water  is  termed  the  transpiration-current. 

By  its  means  the  necessary  turgidity  of  the  living  cells  in  all 
parts  of  the  plant  is  maintained,  and  it  is  concerned  with  the 
conveyance  of  a  constant  supply  of  dissolved  food-materials 
from  the  soil. 

The  water  absorbed  by  the  root  contains  dissolved  in  it 
various  substances  which  are  essential  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
plant,  and  these  substances  are  carried  to  the  cells  of  the  leaves 
and  other  organs  where  they  are  left  and  utilized,  only  pure 
water  escaping  in  the  transpiration-process.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  conditions  which  bring  about  active  transpira- 
tion and  rapid  movement  of  water,  namely,  a  high  temperature 
and  exposure  to  bright  daylight,  are  just  the  conditions  which 
are  essential  for  the  rapid  formation  of  organic  substance  from 
the  food-materials  and  for  the  utilisation  of  the  food  in  the 
nutritive  processes  carried  on  by  the  plant. 

The  movement  of  water  in  all  parts  of  pknts  from  cell  to  cell 
by  simple  osmosis,  is  much  too  slow  to  be  of  use  in  maintaining 
an  adequate  shpply  to  the  upper  parts  of  plants  where  rapid 
loss  is  occurring.  The  transpiration-current  travels  more  rapidly  : 
in  certain  herbaceous  plants  it  has  been  found  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  5  or  6  feet  per  hour,  when  the  conditions  for  trans- 
piration have  been  favourable;  probably  it  is  slower  than  this 
in  most  trees. 

The  path  along  which  the  water  is  conducted  is  the  wood  of 
the  plant    That  it  is  not  conveyed  by  the  pith  of  a  tree  is  clear 
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from  the  fact  that  many  trees  carry  on  their  functions  after  the 
pith  is  destroyed  and  the  centre  has  become  hollow  and  de- 
cayed. 

It  can  also  be  readily  shown  that  the  baik  and  bast  do  not 
conduct  the  rapid  upward  current,  for  after  a  narrow  ring-like 
portion  of  tissues,  as  far  as  the  cambium  have  been  removed  all 
round  a.  branch,  the  leaves  above  the  place  where  the  bark  and 
bast  have  been  cut  away  do  not  wither. 

By  various  experiments  it  has  been  proved  that  the  current 
travels  in  the  youngest  or  outermost  annual  rings  of  woody  stemi 
and  apparently  in  the  greatest  amount,  if  not  entirely,  in  the 
cavities  of  the  vessels  and  tracheids ;  the  heart-wood  does  not 
conduct  water  but  acts  as  a  mechanical  support. 

By  placing  the  cut  stems  of  herbaceous  plants  and  the  petioles 
of  leaves  in  coloured  solutions  of  certain  dyes,  and  subsequently 
making  sections  of  the  stems  at  intervals,  and  by  holding  the 
leaves  up  to  the  light,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  solutions 
have  travelled  along  the  vascular  bundles  which  have  become 
stained,  the  rest  of  the  tissues  remaining  colourless  for  a  long 
time  after  the  bundles  have  been  coloured. 

The  cause  of  the  movement  of  the  water  through  pfants,  or  the 
force  which  propels  the  transpiration-cunent,  has  been  the  subject 
of  very  extensive  research  for  more  than  a  century. 

No  adequate  explanation  can,  however,  be  given  which  will 
meet  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  osmotic  action  of  the  living 
cells  of  the  root  and  stem  which  results  in  '  bleeding-pressure,'  and 
the  osmotic  attraction  of  substances  within  the  parenchymatous 
cells  of  the  leaves,  which  results  in  a  sucking-force  withdrawing 
water  from  the  vascular  bundles,  help  to  set  up  rapid  movement 
of  water  in  a  plant 

In  plants  of  low  stature,  these  forces  depending  on  the  activity 
of  living  cells,  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  movement  of 
the  transpiration-current,  but  the  conduction  of  water  to  the  top 
of  very  high  trees,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  at  present. 
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Bx.  lit. — {a)  Dip  the  petiole  of  a  leaf  of  elder  ia  a  weak  solution  of  eosin 
or  red  ink  anil  place  the  whole  in  a  bright  situation.  After  an  hour  hold  the 
leaf  up  to  the  light  and  examine  with  the  naked  eye  or  o  pocket  lens  ;  the 
solution  is  absorbed  and  travels  along  the  vascular  bundles  which  will  be 
seen  *Io  be  coloured  red. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  the  petiole  nnd  observe  with  a  lens  that  the  solution  has 
not  ditlused  much  into  the  tissues  round  the  vascular  bundles. 

[t)  Repeat  the  experiment  with  other  leaves  and  heibaceous  leafy  stems. 
(i-)  Dip  the  peduncles  of  snovi'dTOps,  pansies,  CTcxnises,  narcissi  and  other 
(lowers  in  the  solution  and  note  that 
the  thin  vascular  bundles  in  tbe  petals 
become  stained  red. 

Ex.  IIT.— Remove  a  ring  of  bark, 
1  an  inch  wide,  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree  in  summer  and  note  that  the  leaves 
above  the  cut  do  not  wither. 

Ex.  118.— To  show  that  a  rapidly 
transpiring  shoot  possesses  a  consider- 
able sucking-power  arrange  a  shoot  of 
a  sycamore,  raspberry  or  sunflower  as 
mFi,..  87. 

Take  a  piece  of  rubber-tube  (r)  about 
X  inches  long  nnd  slip  one  end  on  the 
end  of  the  shoot,  the  other  on  a  glass 
tube  (a).  Firmly  tie  the  rubber-tube 
to  the  shoot  and  the  tube  with  string. 
Allow  the  shoot  to  hang  down,  and 
then  pour  water  into  the  tube  ;  gently 
tap  (he  latter  and  squeeze  the  rubber- 
tube  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all  air  bubbles- 
When  the  tube  is  full  of  water  close 
the  end  with  the  thumb,  turn  up  the 
apparatus  into  the  position  indicated  in 
the  Fig.  87,  and  place  the  end  of  the 
-  tube  below  the  water  («)  and  mercury 
{S)  in  the  glass  dish.  Support  the  shoot 
by  means  of  the  clip  and  expose  the 
whole  in  a  bright  window.  The  water 
in  the  lube  is  transpired  by  the  leaves  of 
unt  of  the  mercury  is  lifted  into  the  tube, 


Fic.  B7. 


the  shoot,  and  a  considerable  a 
as  shown  at  [f). 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  ABSOSPnON  OF  FOOD-MATERIALS. 

I.  Food  and  food-nuteriiUs.— The  protoplasm  or  the  living 
materud  withia  actively  growing  plants  and  animals  is  continu- 
lUy  ondergoing  chemical  changes  vhich  result  in  its  destruction 
aad  the  formation  from  it  of  simpler  compounds.  To  repair  its 
MSte  and  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  the  work  of  constructing  new 
parts,  food  is  necessary. 

The  nature  of  the  food  of  a  plant,  or  the  substances  which  are 
utilised  by  the  protoplasm  for  the  formation  of  new  organs  and  for 
its  own  nutrition,  is  most  readily  understood  after  a  consideration 
of  the  materials  which  are  consumed  during  the  growth  of  an 
embryo  plant  from  a  seed. 

The  substances  stored  by  the  parent  in  the  endosperm  or  within 
the  tissues  of  the  embryo  for  the  nutrition  of  the  latter  are  chiefly 
complex  organic  compounds  such  as  starch,  fats,  and  proteids, 
and  it  is  these  substances,  or  very  slightly  altered  forms  of  them, 
which  are  consumed  in  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth 
which  occur  when  gennination  commences. 

Similarly,  the  substances  upon  which  the  young  shoots  of  a 
sprouting  potato  tuber  or  the  young  leaves  and  flowering  shoots 
of  a  growing  bulb  are  fed,  are  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  proteids 
or  organic  compoimds  of  analc^ous  complex  constitution. 

The  developing  buds  of  a  tree  in  spring  are  also  nourished  by 
similar  compounds,  and  there  i^  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  protoplasm  in  plants  and  animals  alike,  depends  at  all 
times  for  its  immediate  nutrition  upon  organic  materials  of  this 
character. 
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Animals  and  parasitic  and  saprophytic  plants  obtain  these 
compounds  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  bodies  of  other  living 
or  dead  OTganisms,  and  without  a  supply  of  such  substances  they 
BOOD  die.  Green  plants  likewise  need  food  of  a  similar  complex 
nature  for  development  and  growth ;  tbey  are,  however,  not 
generally  adapted  to  obtain  compounds  of  this  character  from 
their  surroundings,  but  are  able  to  manufacture  them  from 
inorganic  compounds  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  various 
salts  which  they  derive  from  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil. 

Although  these  simple  inorganic  materials  absorbed  from  the 
air  and  the  soil  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  food  of  plants, 
it  is  better  perhaps  to  speak  of  them  as  food-maUriais,  for  the 
living  substance  of  a  plant  cannot  directly  nourish  itself  upon 
them.  It  is  only  after  they  have  been  elaborated  or  built  up 
into  more  complex  compounds  that  they  become  food  which 
can  be  used  for  the  nutrition  of  the  protoplasm  and  the  formation 
of  the  tissues  of  growing  organs. 

A  seedling  af^er  it  has  consumed  the  food  stored  for  its  use 
by  its  parent,  is  unable  to  make  use  of  carbon  dioxide  and  simple 
salts  supplied  to  it  until  it  is  exposed  to  light  under  certain 
conditions  which  allow  it  to  elaborate  and  synthetically  build  up 
from  these  inorganic  materials  compounds  similar  to  those 
which  it  has  already  consumed,  and  which  were  supplied  and 
manufactured  previously  by  its  parent 

3.  Food-materials  and  their  absotiitioiL — The  food-materials 
absorbed  by  ordinary  green  plants  are  derived  from  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  and  soil  upon  which  the  plants  grow. 

By  the  methods  of  sand-culture  and  water-culture  it  has  been 
proved  that  for  complete  and  perfect  nutrition,  green  plants 
must  be  supplied  with  food-materials  which  contain  collectively 
some  ten  or  eleven  elements  as  explained  in  chapter  xii. 

It  has  also  been  determined  by  the  same  experimental 
methods  that  plants  are  by  no  means  indifferent  as  to  the  form 
in  which  any  particular  element  is  presented  to  them.    For 
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example,  they  are  not  able  to  utilise  all  nitr<%eiioiis  compounds 
as  sources  of  nitrogen,  nor  are  they  able  to  obtain  their  necessary 
carbon  from  all  kinds  of  carbon-compounds. 

A  compound  to  be  of  service  as  a  food-material  capable  ol 
supplying  a  particular  element  for  the  nutrition  of  a  plant,  must 
(i)  be  soluble  and  able  to  diffuse  through  the  cell-wall  and  proto- 
plasm of  the  cells,  and  (ii)  must  also  possess  a  certain  chemical 
Uructure. 

The  carbon  dioxide  gas  present  in  the  air  is  the  chief  source 
from  which  the  carbon  is  obtained ;  the  absorption  and  subse- 
quent use  of  the  gas  is  discussed  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 

The  food-materials  furnishing  the  rest  of  the  elements  needed 
by  plants  are  obtained  from  the  soil  by  osmosis  through  the 
root-hairs.  Before  they  can  enter  the  latter  they  must  be  in 
solution,  since  no  solid  particle  however  small  is  able  to 
pass  through  the  dosed  cell-membranes  of  the  absorbent 
hairs. 

Moreover  it  is  only  from  weak  solutions  of  food-materials  that 
plants  can  absorb  what  they  need ;  plants  grown  by  the 
method  of  water-culture  make  the  most  satisfactory  progress 
when  the  total  amount  of  solids  dissolved  in  the  water  does  not 
exceed  from  '3  to  '5  per  cent,  or  3  to  5  parts  in  rooo  of  water. 
Solutions  containing  2  or  3^  per  cent,  of  dissolved  substances 
act  injuriously  upon  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant,  and  prevent 
growth :  hence  the  importance  of  avoiding  readily  soluble 
manures  in  excess. 

The  water  of  the  soil  from  which  plants  obtain  all  they  need 
usually  contains  not  more  than  'oi  to  *03  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter  dissolved  in  it 

Carbon  dioxide  gas  is  produced  within  the  soil  in  the  processes 
of  putrefaction  and  decay  of  the  manures  present,  and  is  excreted 
to  a  slight  extent  in  the  respiration  process  carried  on  by  the 
protoplasm  of  the  root-hairs.  This  gas  indirectly  assists  plants 
to  absorb  useful  food-matenals,  for  some  of  the  latter  which  are 
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insoluble  in  pure  water,  dissolve  appreciably  in  water  containing 
carbon  dioxide. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  carbon  dioiide,  potassium  hydrogen 
phosphate  and  other  substances  possessing  an  acid  reaction 
permeate  the  cell-walls  of  the  root-haira,  and  enable  the  latter 
to  corrode  and  dissolve  certain  mineral  compounds  such  as 
calcium  phosphate  and  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
with  tv'hich  they  come  into  contact. 

3.  When  the  roots  of  a.  plant  are  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water 
containing  a  substance  in  solution,  the  dissolved  substance  may 
not  be  able  to  pass  through  the  cell-wall  or  the  cytoplasm  of  the 
root-hairs  in  which  case  none  enters  the  plant  If,  however,  the 
substance  can  diffuse  through  both  cell-membranes,  it  will  pass 
.into  the  root-hairs  and  from  there  into  the  rest  of  the  cells  of 
the  plant  until  the  cell-sap  contains  the  same  proportion  of  it 
as  the  water  outside  the  plant ;  when  this  condition  is  reached, 
equilibrium  is  established  and  no  more  of  the  dissolved  material 
is  absorbed.  Should  the  substance  after  entering  the  plant  be 
used  up  in  the  processes  of  nutrition,  or  changed  into  an  insoluble 
or  non-diosmosing  compound,  the  osmotic  equilibrium  in  r^ard  to 
this  particular  material  is  destroyed,  and  more  of  it  can  then  enter. 
In  this  manner  a  plant  is  able  to  completely  extract  the  whole 
of  a  substance  dissolved  in  water  to  which  its  roots  have  access, 
and  can  accumulate  within  itself  large  amounts  of  certain  elements 
from  solutions  containing  the  merest  traces  of  them.  For  example, 
sea-water  contains  not  more  than  one  part  of  iodine  in  100  millions 
of  water,  and  yet  certain  sea-weeds  accumulate  such  quantities 
that  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  their  ash  consists  of  this  element. 

The  total  amount  of  any  particular  element  occurring  in  the 
ash  of  a  plant  is  dependent  {i)  upon  the  amount  of  the  soluble 
material  containing  it  present  in  the  soil  upon  which  the  plant 
is  growing;  (i)  upon  the  peculiar  specific  permeability  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  root-hairs ;  and  (3)  also  upon  the  question 
of  whether  the  plant  utilises,  transforms  or  removes  the  par- 
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ticukr  material   from  its  cell-sap  so  that   more  tan  enter  by 


Two  different  species  of  plants  Rowing  in  the  same  nutrient- 
solution  or  with  their  roots  in  the  same  soil  are  generally  found 
to  contain  very  different  amounts  of  each  of  the  various  ash- 
constituents.  For  example,  the  amount  of  silica  in  the  ash  of 
the  white  water-lily  is  generally  less  than  a  J  per  cent.,  while  that 
of  the  common  reed  {Phragmites  communis  Trin.)  growing  on  the 
same  marshy  soil  contains  more  than  70  per  cent  of  silica;  and 
while  the  ash  of  pea  plants  is  found  to  contain  not  more  than 
about  7  per  cent  of  this  substance,  that  of  grasses  growing  on 
the  same  soil  contains  over  ao  per  cent  of  it 

This  different  quanlitive  seiective  power  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  power  of  making  use  of  silica  by  the  two  species 
of  plants  compared;  the  substance  from  which  the  silica  is 
derived  probably  diffuses  with  equal  freedom  through  the  cell- 
walls  of  both,  but  whereas  the  reed  continually  removes  the 
compound  from  the  cell-sap  and  deposits  large  quantities  of 
silica  in  its  cell-walls,  thus  allowing  more  to  flow  in,  the  water- 
lily  uses  very  little  and  a  state  of  osmotic  equilibrium  is  soon 
reached,  after  which  no  more  enters  the  plant 

The  amount  of  any  particular  substance  absorbed  from  the 
soil  by  a  plant  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  used  in  the 
chemical  processes  carried  on  by  the  plant,  so  that  a  substance 
present  in  abundance  may  be  absorbed  in  very  minute  quantities 
only,  whereas  a  compound  present  in  small  amount  may  be 
completely  extracted  from  the  soil. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  various  inorganic  compounds  from  which 
green  plants  obtain  their  supply  of  the  elements  essential  for 
complete  nutrition,  has  already  been  mentioned  in  discuesing 
the  composition  of  plants  in  chapter  xii. 

Practically  all  these  food-materials  except  carbon  are  absorbed 
from  the  soil 

Experience  proves  that  the  continuous  growth  and  removal 
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of  crops  from  the  land  end  sooner  or  later  in  reducing  such 
land  to  a  state  in  which  it  refuses  to  grow  a  remunerative  crop 
of  any  kind  unless  manures  are  applied  to  it. 

This  more  or  less  barren  condition  of  land  from  which  many 
crops  have  been  removed  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  plants 
lift  into  their  bodies  from  the  soil  on  which  they  grow  a  certain 
amount  of  its  constituents,  and  the  removal  of  a  crop  therefore 
means  the  removal  of  a  considerable  weight  of  the  most  im- 
portant components  of  the  soil:  since  the  latter  does  not  in 
any  case  contain  an  unlimited  supply  of  these  plant  food- 
materials  in  a  soluble  and  available  form,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  continuous  removal  of  crops  from  a  field 
must  eventually  lead  to  exhaustion,  and  that  plants  grown  upon 
it  would  starve,  unless  a  new  supply  of  food-material  is  added 
to  take  the  place  of  that  previously  removed. 

It  is  true  that  the  soil  under  such  treatment  does  not  become 
so  completely  exhausted  of  its  useful  constituents  that  plants 
altogether  refuse  to  grow  upon  it,  for  soluble  food-materials 
are  constantly  being  released  or  renewed  from  the  store  of 
insoluble  material  composing  the  soil  by  the  disintegrating 
influence  of  frost  and  heat,  and  the  chemical  action  of  the 
air  and  water  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  in  this  country,  for  the 
production  of  a  remunerative  crop,  the  direct  application  of 
manure  containing  food- materials  or  from  which  the  latter  can 
be  readily  set  free,  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  most  soils  from 
which  two  or  three  successive  crops  have  been  taken. 

Plants  cannot  grow  unless  they  are  supplied  with  all  the 
elements  mentioned  as  essentia]  on  pp.  171  to  175  ;  should  one  of 
these  be  totally  missing  from  the  soil,  growth  becomes  impossible. 
Front  this  peculiarity  the  power  of  the  soil  to  yield  a  crop  is 
controlled  by  the  essential  element  which  is  present  in  the  least 
amount. 

If  a  soil  contains  too  small  an  amount  of  phosphates 
for  the  growth   of  a  crop,  the  fact  that  elements  such   as 
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□itrt^en  or  potassium  are  present  in  great  abundance  anils 
nothing,  for  these  cannot  be  utilised  until  the  necessary  phos- 
phates are  available. 

The  food-materials  from  which  plants  obtain  the  sulphur,  iron, 
magnesium,  calcium,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  almost 
always  present  in  the  soil  and  air  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the 
needs  of  all  crops,  but  the  compounds  which  yield  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium  are  generally  removed  in  such 
quantities  that  the  supply  is  soon  reduced  to  such  a  point  that 
for  full  crops  manure  containing  one  or  all  of  these  elements 
must  be  added  to  the  soil. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

'  OAKBON-FDUTION,'  •  ASSIMILATION;  OB 
'  PHOTOSTNTHESIS/ 

I,  The  source  from  which  plants  obtain  the  large  quantity  of 
carbon  of  which  more  than  half  their  dry  weight  consists,  haa 
becD  the  subject  of  extensive  investigation  for  a  long  time. 

Parasitic  plants,  such  as  dodder,  broom-rape  and  many  fungi, 
attach  themselves  to  other  living  organisms' and  absorb  the 
carbon  they  need  in  the  form  of  sugar,  proteida  and  other 
elaborated  carbon  compounds  from  their  victims.  Saprophytes, 
such  as  the  bird's-nest  orchis  {NeolHa),  mushrooms,  and  the 
majority  of  common  fungi,  which  like  the  above-mentioned 
parasites  are  devoid  of  chloroplasts,  obtain  their  carbon  in  a 
similar  elaborated  form  from  the  carbon  compounds  present  in 
the  remains  of  dead  plants  and  animals  upon  which  they  grow. 

It  is  probable  also  that  ail  green  plants  absorb  and  utilise 
organic  carbon  compounds  from  the  humui  or  decaying  vegetal:>le 
and  animal  remains  within  the  soil,  although  it  has  been  proved 
that  this  source  is  insufficient  to  supply  all  the  carbon  needed 
for  the  perfect  healthy  nutrition  of  plants  of  this  kind. 

By  the  method  of  water-culture  or  sand-culture  it  may  be 
readily  shown  that  ordinary  green  plants  flourish  and  increase 
in  carbon -con  tent  when  their  roots  are  supplied  with  a  solution 
of  food-materials  containing  no  carbon,  so  long  as  the  solution 
contains  all  other  essential  elements. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  only  source  of  carbon  is  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  leaves,  and 
although  the  proportional  amount  of  this  gas  present  in  the 
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air  is  very  small,  averaging  about  3'S  parts  in  10,000,  it  is  from   . 
this  source  that  the  whole  of  the  carbon  of  plants  grown  by  the 
method  of  water-culture  is  derived. 

In  the  processes  of  fermentation  and  decay  going  on  in 
ordinary  soil  carbon  dioxide  is  produced  and  the  air  permeatii^ 
the  interstices  of  the  soil  may  contain  as  much  as  5  per  cent  of 
this  gas,  some  of  which  enters  the  roots  of  plants  dissolved  in 
the  water  of  the  transpiration-current :  it  has,  however,  been 
shown  by  Cailletet  and  Moll's  experiments  that  the  supply 
of  carbon  dioxide  obtained  in  this  manner  is  insufRcient  for  the 
requirements  of  ordinary  green  plants. 

Extended  and  carefully-conducted  investigations  have  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  chief  food-material  utilized  by  green 
plants  for  their  carbon-supply,  is  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air, 
and  that  this  gas  is  absorbed  by  means  of  the  leaves.  Moreover, 
it  is  through  the  stomata  that  the  gas  enters  into  the  tissues 
and  only  in  slight  degree,  if  at  all,  through  the  cuticle  of. 
the  epidermal  cells. 

The  rate  at  which  the  absorption  of  the  gas  is  ca'rried  on 
by  the  leaves  has  been  investigated  by  Brown  and  Escombe : 
the  amount  absorbed  by  a  sunflower  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight 
was  found,  in  one  instance,  to  be  41a  cubic  centimetres  per 
square  metre  of  leaf-surface  per  hour;  the  hourly  absorption  for 
a  Catalpa  leaf  was  345  c.c.  for  each  square  metre.  Under 
favourable  conditions  the  rate  of  absorption  of  the  gas  by  a  leaf 
was  found  to  be  equal  to  one-half  that  of  a  strong  solution  of 
caustic  potash  of  equal  area,  and,  since  the  actual  openings^ 
between  the  guard-cells  of  the  slomata  in  the  leaf  investigated 
amounted  to  not  more  than  ^^5  part  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
leaf,  it  follows  that  the  rate  at  which  carbon  dioxide  entered 
was  fifty  times  as  rapid  as  that  at  which  the  gas  is  absorbed  by  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  a  truly  astonishing  result 

This  absorptive  activity  00  the  part  of  green  v^etation  would 
■oon  result  in  the  total  removal  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air. 
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were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  is  being  continually 
teplenished  with  carbon  dioxide  which  is  produced  in  the 
process  of  respiration  carried  on  by  all  living  things,  and  by  the 
combustion  of  coal,  wood  and  other  kinds  of  fuel  containing 
carbon. 

After  entering  into  the  cells  of  the  leaf  the  carbon  dioxide, 
together  with  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  undergo  chemical 
changes  which  result  in  the  formation  of  soluble  carbohydrates, 
oxygen  being  also  set  free  during  the  process. 

The  carbon  of  the  carbon  dioxide  thus  becomes  'fixed,'  and 
a  rapid  accumulation  of  carbohydrates  takes  place  in  the  tissues 
of  the  plant,  the  oxygen  escaping  into  the  air. 

The  process  may  be  represented  thus : — 

carbon  dioxide -H  water  — a  carbohydrate  +  oxygen. 
It  has  been  customary  among  botanists  to  use  the  term 
attimilation  for  the  synthesis  of  carbohydrates  by  green  plants  in 
this  manner  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  reserve  the  term  for  the  conversion  of  foods  into  the 
substance  of  the  tissues,  as  is  done  by  animal  physiologists,  and 
employ  another  for  this  synthetical  production  of  carbohydrates 
which  is  peculiar  to  green  plants.  As  the  operation  is  dependent 
upon  light  the  term  photosynthesis  has  been  suggested  and  some 
such  term  or  the  expression  ^carbon-fixation^  is  much  to  be 
recommended  instead  of '  assimilation.' 

The  exact  nature  of  the  carbohydrate  first  formed  during  the 
process  is  not  known.  Von  Baeyer  suggested  that  formaldehyde 
(CH)O)  is  first  produced  according  to  the  equation — 

CO,  +  H,0  =  CHjO  +  Oj, 
and  that  this  compound  subsequently  undergoes  condensation 
into  a  carbohydrate  of  the  formula  C^Hj^Ofl.  However,  formal- 
dehyde cannot  be  detected  in  the  tissues  in  which  the  process 
of 'carbon-fixation' is  going  on,  and  ahhough  Bokomy's  experi- 
ments show  that  under  certain  conditions  formaldehyde  can  be 
utilised  by  plants  for  the  production  of  carbohydrates,  the  view 
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that  this  compound  is  the  first  Step  in  the  fonnation  of  carbon 
compounds  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water  is  nothing  more  than 
a  hypothesis. 

What  is  certain  is  that  sugars  are  soon  formed  in  the 
cells  of  the  leaf-parenchyma  after  the  green  leaves  of  plants 
absorb  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  and  the  investigations 
of  Brown  and  Morris  point  to  the  conclusion  that  cane-sugar 
is  the  first  sugar  to  be  manufactured,  and  that  subsequently 
dextrose,  levulose  and  maltose  sugars  make  their  appearance  in 
leaves  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  enzymes  upon  the 
previously-formed  cane-sugar  and  starch. 

In  a  great  many  plants  when  the  accumulation  of  sugar  within 
the  cells  of  the  leaves  reaches  a  certain  point  the  chloroplasts 
form  starch^Tsins  from  it;  the  starch-grains  appear  within  the 
substance  of  the  chloroplasts  and  are  the  first  visibk  products  of 
'  carbon-fixation.' 

The  total  amount  of  carbohydrates  produced  by  leaves  of 
the  same  area  depends  upon  internal  vital  peculiarities  of  the 
different  species  of  plants ;  for  example,  in  a  given  time  a 
sunflower  leaf  produces  more  than  a  leaf  of  a  dwarf-bean  of  the 
same  area.  The  amount  manufactured  by  a  sunflower  during 
twelve  hours  on  a  moderately  bright  day  was  found  by  Brown  and 
Morris  in  one  instance  to  be  a  little  more  than  la  grams  of 
carbohydrates  per  square  metre  of  leaf-surface. 

2.  The  manufacture  or  synthesis  of  carbohydrates  in  the 
manner  indicated  above  is  dependent  upon  various  conditions, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : —    " 

(i)  The  plants  must  be  living. 

(ii)  Carbon  dioxide  must  be  present  in  the  air  surrounding 
their  leaves. 

(iii)  The  leaves  must  contain  chloroplasts. 

(iv)  A  certain  intensity  of  light  is  essential,  and 

(v)  an  adequate  degree  of  temperature  is  necessary  for  the 
process. 
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(vi)  'Carbon-fixation'  is  also  influenced  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  certain  mineral  substances,  especially  compounds  of 
potassium  obtained  from  the  soil,  but  the  particular  part  which 
these  substances  play  in  the  process  is  not  known. 

'  Carbon- fixation '  is  a  vital  process  and  ceases  with  the  death 
of  the  plant. 

Plants  grown  in  air  from  which  the  carbon  dioxide  has  been 
extracted  do  not  increase  in  dry  weight,  and  after  a  time  death 
takes  place  from  starvation.  They  are  tjot  able  to  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  carbon  dioxide,  but  are  able  to  carry  on 
'carbon-fixation  *  in  air  containing  as  much  as  so  or  30  per  cent, 
of  the  gas.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Montemartini  the 
formation  of  carbohydrates  is  carried  on  best  and  most  rapidly 
in  air  containing  4  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide,  an  amount  six 
or  seven  times  as  great  as  that  normally  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

'  Carbon-fixation '  is  apparently  carried  on  only  by  specialised 
portions  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  namely,  by  the  chloro- 
plasts,  for  it  only  occurs  in  the  leaves  and  parts  which  are  green. 
The  roots,  the  petals  of  flowers,  and  the  white  portions  of 
variegated  leaves  from  which  chloroplasts  are  absent  take  no 
part  in  the  process,  and  parasitic  and  saprophytic  plants  which 
are  devoid  of  these  structures  are  also  incapable  of  utilising 
carbon  dioxide  for  the  formation  or  synthesis  of  carbohydrates. 

The  leaves  of  the  copper-beech,  purple  cabbage,  red  beet 
and  many  other  plants  have  reddish  cell-sap  which  disguises  the 
green  colour  of  the  chloroplasts :  the  latter  are  nevertheless 
abundant  in  the  palisade  and  spongy  parenchyma  of  such  leaves, 
and  the  plants  as  readily  carry  on  the  process  of  'caibon- 
fixation'  as  those  having  ordinary  green  leaves. 

The  chloroplasts  are  small  structures  imbedded  in  the  cyto- 
plasm of  the  cell ;  their  substance  is  permeated  with  a  green 
pigment  named  chlorophyll,  associated  with  which  is  a  reddish 
orange  substance  known  as  carotin,  and  a  yellow  material 
termed  xantkopkyil  allied  to  the  latter. 
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The  chemical  nature  of  chlorophyll  is  unknown :  its  production 
is,  however,  in  some  way  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  iion 
in  plants  although  it  docs  not  appear  to  contain  this  element 

The  chloroplasts  of  plants  grown  in  the  dark  or  covered  up  for 
a  time,  lose  their  green  colour  and  become  colourless  or  pale 
yellow.  With  the  exception  of  the  chlorophyll  of  the  chloroplasts 
present  in  the  embryos  of  certain  plants,  the  production  of  this 
green  pigment  is  dependent  upon  light :  the  cotyledons  and  first 
leaves  of  most  seedlings  and  the  leaves  from  under^und  buds  of 
perennial  plants  only  become  green  when  they  reach  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  Moreover,  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  is  influenced 
by  heat ;  the  plastids  (see  p.  107)  of  many  plants  grown  in  the 
dark  do  not  develop  a  green  tint  even  when  exposed  to  light 
when  the  temperature  is  below  freezing- point,  but  do  so  at 
higher  temperatures. 

Chlorophyll,  perhaps  in  a  more  or  less  altered  form,  can  be 
extracted  by  means  of  alcohol:  its  solutions  are  fluorescent, 
appearing  blood-red  when  seen  by  reflected  light,  and  green 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light  When  acted  upon  by  acids 
it  changes  to  a  dirty  brownish-green  colour.  After  death  of 
the  cytoplasm  of  the  cells,  the  acid  cell-sap,  which  is  confined 
within  the  vacuole  of  the  cells  when  the  plant  is  living,  diffuses 
through  the  cytoplasm  to  the  chloroplasts,  causing  them  to 
change  to  the  brownish-green  tint  so  characteristic  of  dead  leaves. 

Light  is  not  only  essential  for  the  formation  of  chlorophyll, 
but  it  is  also  directly  necessary  for  the  process  of  'carbon- 
Qxation,'  as  it  is  from  the  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  that  the 
energy  required  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  used  in  the  process  is  derived. 

In  darkness,  green  plants  are  unable  to  effect  the  synthesis  of 
carbohydrates  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  under  such 
conditions  they  decrease  in  dry  weight  owing  to  the  loss  caused 
by  respiration,  which  goes  on  at  all  times  (see  chap.  xix.). 

In  shady  places,  in  badly-lighted  rooms,  and  in  greenhouses 
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during  the  dull  days  of  winter,  the  manufacture  of  carbon  com- 
pounds is  usually  slow,  aud  is  often  insufHcient  to  supply  the 
proper  needs  of  plants.  Similar  partial  starvation  due  to  want 
of  light  occurs  among  ihiclcly-planted  crops  and  in  the  inner 
boughs  of  trees  bearing  an  excess  of  leaves,  and  in  all  cases  of 
over-crowded  plants.  With  an  increased  intensity  of  light, 
'carbon-fixation'  increases  proportionally  up  to  a  maximum, 
which  for  many  plants  is  not  attained  until  they  are  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight 

Certain  shade-loving  plants,  however,  need  only  a  moderat.- 
inlensity  of  light  for  proper  nutrition  ;  exposure  to  intense 
light  retards  or  altogether  suspends  their  activity  in  this  respect, 
and  at  the  same  time  acts  injuriously  upon  their  chloroplasts 
and  other  protoplasmic  cell-contents. 

Id  the  majority  of  plaots,  the  epidermal  cells  are  free  from 
chloroplasts,  and  the  cell-contents  of  this  tissue  no  doubt  screen 
the  chloroplasts  of  the  deeper-lying  tissues  from  the  deleterious 
action  of  too  brilliant  light.  Moreover,  the  chloroplasts  are 
moved  into  more  advantageous  positions  within  the  cells,  when 
the  intensity  of  the  light  falling  upon  the  leaves  becomes  too 
great. 

The  red,  orange  and  yellow  rays  present  in  sunlight  are  most 
effective  in  promoting  '  carbon-fixation,'  the  purple  and  violet 
rays  having  very  little  eff'ect  upon  the  process. 

In  many  plants '  carbon-fixation '  goes  on  to  a  slight  extent 
at  one  or  two  degrees  above  freezing-point :  with  increasing 
temperature  the  process  increases  in  activity  up  to  about  ao°  or 
35*  C,  beyond  which  temperatures  it  decreases  imiil  at  about 
56'  C  it  ceases  altogether  with  the  death  of  the  plant. 

Bx.  lit. — Place  lome  ihoots  of  Patanugelmt,  Elodea  eanaJtnsis,  mare'i  tail 
(Hi^rit)  at  mint  in  a  beaker  fall  of  well  water.  Slide  a  glasi  TuDDel  into 
the  beaker  as  iodicited  in  Fig.  S8,  and  ovei  the  end  of  the  funnel  placeatesl- 
labe  fiill  of  water.  EipOK  the  whole  lo  brigbl  dayl^ht,  aod  notice  that 
babbles  of  gai  rise  Irom  Ibe  leaTCi  of  the  ptaoti  and  collect  at  0  ID  the  test-lube. 

After  a  few  e.c  of  gu  have  been  collected,  remove   the  tett-tube,  and 
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place  the  thumb  over  the  open  end  of  the  tube  while  it  is  below  water,  so 
as  to  pieveot  air  from  getting  in.  Take  out  the  tube  completely,  turn  it 
up,  and  keep  the  thumb  over  the  cud  of  the  tube  all  the  time  ;  then 
remove  the  thumb,  and  pluTige  a  smouldering  match-slalk  into  the  gas. 

Although  the  gas  collected  is  not  pure  oxygen, 
it  contains  a  cotisiderable  proportioo  of  the  taller, 
and  causes  a  smouldering  match  to  burst  into 
flame  when  placed  in  it. 

Ex.  lao.— (i)  Tic  a  letmioal  shoot  of  Eladta 
4  to  G  inches  long  to  a  glass  rod,  and  place  so 

_  that  the  broken  end  of  the  shoot  is  uppermost 

V"  J  ^         in  a  lall  glass  cylinder  full  of  well  water. 

*~^*  "  Expose  the  whole  to  bright  daylight ;   notice 

and  count  the  number  of  bubbles  of  oxygen  which 

rise  from  the  broken  end  of  the  shoot  in  two  or 

three  minutes. 

^       j_tb —  ^=1  (ii)    Move   (he    apparatus  to  a   badly-lighted 

'—=—^S^i\    ^"=  room,  and  count  the  bubbles  rising  in  the  same 

s  before.     Do  more  bubbles  rise  when  the 

plant  is  exposed  to  bright  light  than  when  exposed 

to  a  dim  light? 

Ex.  13L— Repeat  the  above  experiment,  using 

boiled  water  from  which  all  the  carbon  dioxide 

ha%  been  driven  ofF.     Notice  that  little  or  no  gas 

is  evolved.      Now  supply  carbon  dioxide  to  the 

:t  by  bloning  through  a  glass  tube  into  it. 

Sx.  Ut.— Repeat  Ex.  119,  using  roots,  flowers,  or  other  portions  of  plants 

which  are  not  green,  lo  show  that  oxygen  is  not  evolved  from  such  parts. 

Ex.  123.— (i)  In  thearierncon  of  a  warm,  bright  day  pluck  oRf  a  leaf  from 
several  common  broad-leaved  plants,  and  test  for  sUrch  in  them,  thus  : — 

First  place  Ihem  In  boiling  water  for  a  minute,  after  which  transfer  them 
to  a  vessel  containing  warm  methylated  spirits  to  dissolve  out  the  chlorophyll 
and  other  pigments.  Leave  them  in  the  latter  for  a  few  hours  until  they  are 
pale  in  colour,  and  then  transfer  them  lo  a  saucer  containing  a  solution  of 
i^ine  (see  Ex.  85}. 

If  they  contain  starch  they  will  turn  black  or  deep  purple, 
(ii)  Test  for  starch  Id  leaves  variegated  with  white  patches  and  show  that 
none  is  formed  in  the  white  parts  from  which  chloroplasts  are  absent. 

Bx.  IM. — (i)  Smear  one  half  of  a  pear  or  poplar  leaf  with  cacao  butter  or 
best  tatd  on  both  sides  to  block  up  the  stomata.  Leave  for  two  days,  and 
in  the  a'ternoon  of  the  following  day,  lest  the  whole  leaf  for  starch,  after 
removing  the  batter  with  hoi  water. 
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Note  thai  no  »Urch  is  formed  Id  the  half  to  which  mccm  of  cuboD  dioiid« 
is  prevented. 

(ii)  Smeai  the  upper  Eurface  only  of  a  pear  oi  poplar  leaf,  and  the  lower 
suiface  only  of  another  similar  leaf.  LeATC  fbi  three  day»  as  before,  and  then 
test  for  itaich. 

Find  out  which  leaf  possesses  most  starch  ;  then  deteimine  with  micto- 
scope  on  which  tuiface  stomata  are  most  abundant. 

Be.  119. — To  show  the  effect  of  darkness  on  staicti  formation,  tie  up  a  W 
of  Trafaolum  in  a  thick  brown-papei  bag  lo  that  no  light  can  get  it  it 
Leave  it  covered  up  for  two  days,  and  Ihen  test  for  starch. 

Ex.  ISB.— Boil  a  quantity  of  young  grass  leaves  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
Ihen  extract  the  chlorophyll  by  placing  the  leaves  in  strong  alcohol  in  i 
dark  cupboard. 

Pour  some  of  the  solution  into  a  beaker  oi  large  test-tube  ;  note  the  Green 
colour  when  held  up  to  the  light,  and  dark  red  colour  when  vteweil  bj' 
light  reHecIcd  from  it. 

Note  the  effect  on  the  colour  when  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  add  vt 
added  to  the  solution. 

Ex.  llT.^Grow  some  seedlings  of  wheat,  mustard,  or  peas  in  total  dark- 
ness, and  note  that  the  leaves  are  not  green.  Expose  the  plants  to  1^ 
and  observe  when  the  first  signs  of  a  green  colour  are  visible. 

Ex.  UB.— Place  a  Urge  can,  bowl  or  baidn  upside  down  on  a  lawn  a 
grassy  field  so  as  to  exclude  light  from  the  plants  beneath  it.  Leave  it  fol 
one  or  two  weeks  and  then  examine  the  giais  beneath ;  note  the  Ioh  of 
green  colour. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FO&HATION  or  FB0TXIN8.    TBAMSLOOATION 

AMD  8T0RA0B  OF  FOODS. 

1.  Within  the  body  of  a  living  plant  a  great  variety  of  chemical 
changes,  which  are  collectively  referred  to  as  metabolic proeasei 
or  metaboliim,  are  always  being  carried  on.  Some  of  these 
changes,  like  those  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  result  in 
[be  formation  of  complex  compounds  from  simpler  ones ;  such 
constructive  chemical  processes  are  spoken  of  as  anaboUsm, 
the  destructive  chemical  changes,  such  as  those  involved  in 
the  respiration-process,  which  result  in  the  breaking  down  or 
decomposition  of  complex  compounds  into  simpler  ones,  being 
included  in  the  term  catabolhm. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  chemical  reactions  take  place 
vithin  a  living  plant,  are  very  much  more  complicated  and 
probably  of  a  very  different  class  from  those  met  with  in  a 
chemical  laboratory,  and  our  knowledge  respecting  the  chemical 
changes  involved  in  the  production  of  the  many  different  organic 
compounds  present  in  plants  is  still  very  scanty  and  imperfect. 

1.  Fotmatioii  of  proteinB. — During  the  growth  of  green  plants 
there  is  not  only  the  synthesis  or  construction  of  sugars  and 
other  carbohydrates  from  simple  inorganic  food-materials,  but 
other  o^anic  compounds  are  built  up,  the  chief  of  which  are 
those  containing  nitrogen,  tiamely,  amides  and  proteins. 

The  natural  sources  from  which  green  plants  obtain  the 
nitrc^en  necessary  for  the  production  of  these  compounds 
are:— 

(i)  The  free  uncombined  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 
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(ii)  The  complex  nitrogenous  organic  compounds  of  the  humua 
in  the  soil. 

(iii)  The  ammonium  salts,  and 

(iv)  Nitrates  also  present  in  the  soil. 

Among  the  higher  plants  only  the  Leguminosse  appear  to  be 
able  to  utilise  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  (see  p.  806),  and  it  has 
been  proved  by  means  of  sand-  and  water-cultures  that  although 
green  plants  are  able  to  make  immediate  use  of  ammonium  salts 
and  a  great  variety  of  organic  nitrogenous  compounds,  such  as 
urea  and  leucine,  they  nevertheless  thrive  best  when  supplied 
with  nitn^en  in  the  form  of  nitrates ;  this  is  true  even  of 
leguminous  plants,  which  Van,  under  certain  coadittons,  obtain 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 

As  ammonium  salts  and  the  nitrogenous  oiganic  compounds 
of  dung,  urine  and  humus  when  placed  in  the  soil  are  ultimately. 
changed  into  nitrates  (see  p.  799),  it  is  inferred  that  crops 
ordinarily  obtain  the  chief  portion  of  the  nitrogen  which  they 
need  from  the  nitrates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium  and 
sodium  present  in  the  soil 

The  chemical  changes  which  nitrates  undergo  after  their  absorp- 
tion by  plants  and  in  what  tissues  or  organs  these  changes  take 
place  are  still  practically  unknown. 

Plants  differ  very  much  in  regard  to  the  method  of  taking  up 
and  utilising  nitrates;  in  some  species  nitrates  can  be  detected 
in  all  parts  of  the  plants,  while  in  others  they  can  only  be  found 
in  the  stem  or  roots,  and  in  some  none  are  found,  in  which  tatter 
case  the  decomposition  of  these  compounds  appears  to  take  place 
at  the  very  threshold  of  entry  into  the  plant,  namely,  in  the  root- 
hairs  and  delicate  fibrils  of  the  root 

It  may  safely  be  concluded  that  between  the  simple  nitrates 
absorbed  from  the  soil,  and  the  proteins  produced  in  the  plant, 
there  are  many  intermediate  products  manufactured.  What 
these  products  are  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  asparagine  (amido-succinamic  acid)  and  probably 
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other  amides  and  amido-acids  are  among  the  intermediate  nitro- 
genous compounds  from  which  proteins  are  ultimately  con- 
structed with  the  ^d  of  previously-formed  carbohydrates. 

The  construction  of  proteins  from  asparagioe  and  sugars  appears 
in  certain  cases,  to  take  place  in  the  leaves  and  may  go  on  in 
the  dark,  but  in  some  instances  the  process  is  favourably  in- 
creased when  the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  light.  Similar 
manufacture  of  proteins  occuis  in  roots  and  probably  in  other 
parts  of  plants. 

Sdiultze  and  others  have  shown  that  plants  can  utilize  nitrates 
and  ammonium  salts  for  the  manufacture  of  asparagine  and  allied 
amido-compounds.  According  to  Suzuki,  the  conditions  for 
the  fonnation  of  asparagine  from  nitrates  are  a  somewhat  high 
temperature  and  the  presence  of  sugar. 

Besides  being  produced  synthetically  from  absorbed  nitrates  or 
ammonium  salts  and  sugars,  asparagine  is  apparently  produced  in 
plants  by  the  decomposition  of  proteins,  and  this  asparagine  can 
be  utilised  again  for  the  regeneration  of  proteins  when  a  suitable 
supply  of  carbohydrates  is  present  to  complete  the  synthesis. 

In  addition  to  nitrates,  other  inorganic  compounds  such  as 
Bulphates  and  phosphates  take  a  part  in  the  formation  of  proteins, 
for  the  latter  contain  sulphur  and  sometimes  phosphorus  as  well ; 
probably  some  of  the  metallic  elements,  such  as  potassium  and 
calcium,  which  are  known  to  be  essential  for  proper  nutrition 
of  plants,  are  also  more  or  less  directly  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  complex  proteins. 

3.  ntilisBtion,  tnuulocation  and  itorage  of  pl&nt-foodfl. — 
The  various  organic  compounds  manufactured  by  anabolic 
processes  are  utilised  in  different  ways.  A  certain  amount  of 
sugars  and  fats  are  consumed  in  the  respiration-process,  and  in 
the  case  of  plants  grown  in  the  dark  and  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  growth  of  seeds,  tubers  and  bulbs,  the  destructive  respiratory 
process  results  in  a  considerable  loss  of  carbon  which  is  given 
off  as  carbon  dioxide  into  the  air;  under  such  conditions  there 
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is  thererore'a  decrease  in  the  dry  weight  of  the  plaots.  However, 
when  the  leaves  and  organs  which  effect  'carbon-fixation'  have 
been  developed,  there  is  usually  a  continuous  increase  in  dry 
weight  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  life  of  a  plant, 
anabolism  being  largely  in  excess  of  catabolism. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  sugars,  fats,  proteins  and  other 
organic  compounds  manufactured  by  the  plant,  are  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  cell-walls  and  protoplasm  of  the  new  cells 
arising  at  the  growing  points,  and  in  nourishing  the  protoplasm 
of  more  mature  cells  and  also  in  thickening  the  walls  of  the  latter. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  of  growth  more  organic  material  is 
constructed  than  is  needed  for  the  immediate  nutritive  require- 
ments of  the  individual  plant:  the  excess  is  stored  for  the 
nutrition  of  its  offspring,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  perennial,  for 
its  own  nutrition  at  subsequent  periods  of  its  growth. 

According  to  Brown  and  Morris'  researches  cane-sugar  appears 
to  be  the  first  sugar  formed  in  the  'carbon-fixation'  process 
carried  on  by  green  leaves. 

The  cane-sugar  appears  to  be  subsequently  transformed  by  the 
enzyme  invertase  in  the  leaves  into  dextrose  and  levulose ;  the 
latter  sugars  then  travel  from  the  leaf-blade  through  the  petiole 
and  into  the  stem  along  which  they  are  translocated  to  the  buds, 
growing-points  and  other  parts  of  the  root  and  shoot  where 
growth  and  the  formation  of  new  organs  or  new  tissues  are 
taking  place,  and  also  to  the  centres,  where  storage  of  reserve- 
foods  is  occurring. 

The  starch  formed  in  the  chloroplasts  of  the  leaf-blade,  is 
acted  on  by  the  enzyme  diastase  present  in  the  cells  and 
becomes  transformed  into  maltose  which  travels  from  the  leaf 
with  the  rest  of  the  sugars  to  the  centres  of  nutrition  and 
storage. 

Diastase  increases  in  leaves  kept  io  the  dark,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  disappearance  of  starch  goes  on  most  rapidly  at 
night. 
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The  sugars  and  other  soluble  carbohydrates  travel  in  the 
plant  osmotically  from  cell  to  cell,  by  far  the  largest  amount 
being  transferred  from  the  leaves  to  the  stem  through  the  bast 
and  elongated  parenchymatous  cells  surrounding  the  vascular 
bundles ;  in  the  stem  and  roots  these  compounds  travel  through 
the  tissues  of  the  bast  and  probably  to  a  slight  extent  through 
the  inner  parts  of  the  cortex  alsa 

The  medullary  rays  receive  from  the  bast  the  materials 
manufactured  in  the  leaves,  and  convey  them  to  the  cambium 
and  living  portions  of  the  wood  needing  nourishment 

Proteins,  which  diffuse  very  slowly  or  not  at  all  through  cell- 
valls,  are  transferred  long  distances  in  stems  and  roots  through 
the  open  sieve-tubes  of  the  basL  These  compounds  are  also 
frequently  acted  upon  by  enzymes  which  decompose  them  into 
peptones  and  the  amides,  asparagine,  leucine  and  tyrosine,  which 
diSuse  with  greater  ease. 

The  stream  of  sap  conveying  crude  food- materials  from  the 
soil  to  the  leaves  travels  through  the  wood,  but  the  elaborated 
foods  are  translocated  chiefly  through  the  bast 

The  removal  of  a  complete  ring  of  '  bark '  from  the  stem  of  a 
tree  as  far  as  the  wood-tissue  does  not  interfere  with  the 
upward  flow  of  water  and  food- materials,  but  it  prevents  the 
stream  of  elaborated  food  from  passing  down  to  the  roots,  and 
unless  the  wound  is  healed  by  the  formation  of  new  conducting- 
tissue  across  the  exposed  part,  the  roots  ultimately  die  of 
sUrvation  and  the  whole  tree  succumbs.  The  lime  during 
which  a  tree  will  live  after  being  '  ringed '  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  tree  and  also  upon  the  amount  of  organic  material 
stored  in  the  root-stock  and  roots  before  the  wound  was  made. 

'  Ringed '  trees  may,  however,  live  an  indefinite  period  if 
adventitious  shoots  arise  below  the  'ringed'  part,  for  these 
leafy  shoots  manufacture  organic  material  and  as  there  is  an 
uninterrupted  connection  between  such  new  shoots  and  the 
root-system,  the  latter  can  receive  a  certain  amount  of  nutrient 
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material  which  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  grow  for  a  long 
time. 

The  substances  manufactured  in  a  shoot  or  branch  of  a.  tree 
are  prevented  from  leaving  it  when  the  branch  is  'ringed,'  and 
the  shoot  and  fruits  upon  itgrow  more  luxuriantly  in  consequence 
of  their  increased  food-supply. 

There  is  often  a  special  growth  of  the  wood  and  bast  tissues 
just  above  the  '  ringed '  part  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
and  utilisation  of  organic  material  at  that  point. 

Similar  thickening  or  enlargement  of  the  stem  arising  from 
impeded  flow  of  elaborated  sap  is  seen  immediately  above  the 
point  where  scions  have  been  inserted  on  slocks  in  the  grafting 
process,  especially  where  the  union  of  the  two  grafted  parts  is 
imperfect. 

Wire  or  string  tightly  bound  round  the  stems  and  branches  of 
trees  leads  to  similar  results. 

Bx.  IM. — Remove  leaves  ftom  Iropieolun),  clover,  and  other  plants  in  Ihe 
afternoon  and  test  for  sUrch  in  them  with  iodine  u  in  Ex.  113.  Remove 
from  ibe  same  plants  similar  leaves  tn  Ihe  early  morning  of  next  day  and 

lest  for  starch. 

Compare  the  two  sets  of  leaves  and  note  Ihe  greater  amount  of  stmrch  in 
those  plucked  in  the  evening 

Bz.  ISO.  — Remove  in  spring  or  early  summer  s  ring  of  bark  about  half  an 
inch  wide  from  the  brandies  of  several  kinds  of  tms.  Also  from  some  of 
the  branches  remove  two  or  three  similar  rings  of  bark  near  each  other,  so  as 
to  leave  a  bud  on  some  of  the  uoringed  portions  and  no  buds  on  others. 

Note  the  subsequent  growth  and  developmenl  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
shoots  above  and  below  the  '  ring.'  Do  the  buds  lying  between  two  '  ringt ' 
develop  satisfactorily  ? 

BX.  ISl. — In  spring  before  the  leaf-bnds  are  open  make  cuttings  of  the 
willow  about  a  foot  long  from  well-ripened  portions  of  last  season's  jhoots  : 
'ring'  the  cuttings  about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  their  base  and  place 
some  in  water  and  others  in  damp  soil.  Leave  Ihem  until  adventitious  roots 
develop  ;  note  the  relative  size  and  rate  of  development  of  the  roots  and 
buds  above  and  below  the  '  ringed '  part. 

EX.  133. — Tig'utly  bind  string  or  wire  twice  or  three  times  round  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  observe  the  subsequent  developoient  of  the  various  oi^ns  above 
and  below  the  bound  part. 
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4.  The  surplus  organic  material  manufactured  by  a  plant  is 
traosfetred  to  various  parts  of  its  body  to  be  stored  for  future 
use.  Among  annuals  the  reserve-food  is  accumulated  only  in 
the  seeds;  in  wheat  and  other  cereals  the  endosperm  of  the 
seed  becomes  gradually  tilled  with  it,  while  in  peas,  beans  and 
many  annuals  the  reserve  is  stored  in  the  cotyledons  of  the 
embryo. 

Among  biennials  and  perennials,  the  seeds  are  similarly  stored 
with  reserve-food;  but  such  plants,  before  the  end  of  one 
growing-season,  accumulate  and  store  a  considerable  quantity  of 
organic  materia]  in  their  vegetative  organs,  which  material  serves 
for  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  cambium,  buds  and  roots 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  succeeding  season. 

In  turnips,  carrots  and  mangel  the  reserve-material  is  stored 
in  the  roots :  in  onions  and  tulips  it  is  accumulated  in  the  leaves 
of  the  bulbs,  in  potatoes  in  the  tubers,  while  in  hops  and  many 
herbaceous  perennials  it  is  hoarded  in  the  rhizomes  or  rootstocks. 

Trees  and  shrubs  store  their  reserve-material  chiefly  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  cortex  and  medullary  rays  in  the  stems. 

In  the  onion  and  many  bulbs  the  carbohydrate  reserve  is 
stored  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dextrose,  while  many  fruitt  store 
levulose  also  in  their  cell^ap. 

In  the  sugar-cane,  sugar-beet,  turnip  and  other  roots  the 
reserve  is  cane-sugar  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap ;  in  the  tubers  of 
the  Jerusalem  artichoke  inulin  takes  the  place  of  sugar.  In 
the  majority  of  plants  the  reserve-materials  are  chiefly  stored  in 
a  solid  insoluble  form,  in  which  state  they  take  up  less  space  than 
they  would  do  in  solution. 

The  commonest  solid  carbohydrate  reserve-material  is  starch 
which  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  grains  previously  described 
(p.  156).  In  some  instances  very  minute  particles  of  starch  are 
temporarily  formed  within  the  cytoplasm  but  the  largei  starch- 
grains  present  in  the  special  storage  centres  are  produced  by  thc 
leucopUsts  (see  p.  108)  of  the  cells  from  sugars  which  are  trans- 
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ferred  to  them  from  the  leaves  where  'carbon-fixation '  is  going 
on.  Thus,  the  starch  in  the  cereal  grains,  in  the  tubers  of 
potatoes,  and  in  the  medullary  rays  and  cortex  of  trees  in  winter, 
is  formed  from  sugars  primarily  manufactured  in  the  leaves. 

Starch-grains  formed  by  the  leiicoplasts  are  usually  much 
larger  than  those  temporarily  formed  and  stored  in  the  allied 
chloroplasts  of  the  leaves. 

In  certain  seeds  some  of  the  carbohydrate  reserve  is  stored  in 
the  form  of  thickened  cell-walls  consisting  of  hemicellulose. 

The  fats  and  fixed  oils  occurring  in  the  seeds  of  flax,  cotton, 
and  rape  are  non-nitrogenous  reserve-materials,  which  are  &rst 
visible  in  the  form  of  minute  drops  in  the  protoplasm;  the 
small  drops  run  t(^ether  ultimately  and  form  larger  drops.  In 
some  cases  the  fats  and  oils  appear  to  be  manufactured  from 
dextrose  and  other  sugars,  while  in  others  they  arise  by  the 
conversion  of  starch. 

Asparagine,  leucine,  glutamine,  and  other  am  id  o-com  pounds 
frequently  form  the  chief  store  of  nitrogenous  materials  present 
in  the  cell-sap  of  tubers,  roots  and  rhizomes  of  plants.  With 
increasing  maturity  of  the  root  or  tuber  some  of  these 
compounds  are  converted  into  proteids.  In  most  ripe  seeds 
the  nitrogenous  reserve-material  consists  almost  entirely  of 
proteins  stored  in  the  form  of  solid  aleuron-grains  and  other 
more  or  less  amorphous  masses :  only  a  small  proportion  of 
am  id  o-com  pounds  are  present 

It  will  be  observed  [hat  the  substances  actually  stored  are 
usually  different  in  chemical  constitution  and  solubility  from  the 
organic  materials  transported  into  the  cells  where  the  storage  is 
proceeding.  One  form  of  sugar  is  changed  into  another  after 
entering  into  the  cell  or  is  utilised  by  the  leucoplasts  for  the 
formation  of  starch-grains ;  the  cell-sap,  therefore,  becomes  less 
concentrated  in  the  particular  sugar  entering  it,  and  a  further 
osmotic  diffusion  into  the  cell  takes  place. 

By  these  changes  a  continuous  accumulation  of  reserve-materials 
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becomes  possible ;  without  them  the  cell-sap  of  the  storage-tissues 
would  soon  become  so  coucentrated  that  a.  further  movement  of 
material  into  the  cell  by  osmosis  could  not  occur.  Moreover,  the 
change  of  a  soluble  osmotic  substance  into  an  insoluble  fonn 
prevents  the  turgidity  of  the  cells  from  becoming  excessive. 

St.  lis. — Cut  transverse  sections  of  last  season's  branches  of  ash  and  other 
trees  in  winter  ;  place  them  for  a  moment  in  iodine  lolulion  (see  Ex.  Ss)  and    , 
then  mount  in  watei.     Examine  with  a  low  power  and  note  in  what  tissues 
the  starch  i»  most  abundant. 

5.  Nutrition  of  semd-parasitas  and  nmi-Bsprophytes. — Cer- 
tain green  plants,  in  addition  to  their  power  of  forming  organic 
.  compounds  from  carbon  dioxide,  water,  nitrates  and  other 
simple  iuoiganic  substances,  appear  to  derive  some  organic 
materials  ready  formed  either  from  other  living  plants  or  from 
humus. 

To  the  former  class  belong  Yellow-rattle  {Rhittanlhus  Crista- 
gain  L.),  Eyebright  {Euphrasia  officinalis  L.),  Red-rattle  (Pediat- 
laris  syhraiica  L.),  species  of  Melampyrvm,  and  other  semi-para- 
sifts  not  uncommon  in  meadows  and  pastures.  Certain  portions 
of  the  roots  of  these  plants  attach  themselves  by  small  haustoria 
(suckers)  to  the  roots  of  other  plants  growing  near  them  and  no 
doubt  absorb  a  certain  amount  of  organic  substance  from  the 
latter,  for  unless  they  become  attached  in  this  manner  to  other 
plants  they  do  not  grow  satisfactorily. 

Many  flowering  plants,  such  as  bird's-nest  orchis  {NeolUa) 
and  species  of  Monolropa,  possess  few  or  no  chloroplasts, 
and  live  upon  humus:  numbers  of  plants,  such  as  Heaths, 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas  and  Winter-green  (Pyroia)  belonging 
to  the  Ericacese,  Beech,  Hornbeam  and  other  representatives  of 
the  Cupuliferse,  as  well  as  pines  and  Coniferje  generally,  while 
possessing  chloroplasts  appear  to  supplement  their  own  manu- 
factured supply  of  organic  material  by  absorbing  organic  com- 
potmds  from  the  decaying  humus  or  leaf-mould  in  which  many 
ctf  their  roots  are  found  growing. 
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The  roots  of  all  these  humus-loving  saprophytes  and  green 
semi-saprophytes  possess  few  or  no  absorptive  root-hairs,  but 
are  associated  with  the  mycelium  of  certain  fungi  present  in  the 
humus :  the  associated  fungus  and  root  is  termed  mycorhita.  In 
heaths,  orchids  and  some  Other  plants  the  mycorhiza  is  endophytic, 
the  fungus  living  partially  within  the  cortex  of  the  root,  while  in 
beecb  and  most  Cupuliferse  the  fungus  clings  to  and  covers  the 
surface  of  the  fine  rootlets  with  a  web-like  mantle  of  mycelium 
from  which  separate  hair-like  hypbee  grow  out  into  the  humus 
and  absorb  portions  of  it :  the  latter  type  is  spoken  of  as  an 
epiphytic  mycorhiza. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the 
humus  are  dissolved  by  the  fungus,  and,  with  the  other  absorbed 
constituents  of  the  soil,  are  finally  transmitted  to  the  plant  with 
which  it  lives  in  union.  The  fungus  thus  appears  to  act  as  a 
beneficial  absorptive  agent,  and  without  its  aid  the  plant  does 
not  thrive ;  beech  and  pine  seedlings  are  found  to  grow  feebly, 
and  die  off  altogether  after  a  time,  in  forest  soil  which  has 
been  subjected  to  boiling  water  or  steam  so  as  to  kill  the  fun^gus. 

As  the  plants  of  this  class  possessing  green  leaves  have  no 
absolute  need  of  caiboh) drates  from  other  than  the  usual 
sources,  it  is  possible  that  the  fungus  is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  absorption  and  transmission  of  ammoniacal  and  organic 
ntirogen  compounds,  as  well  as  substances  containing  the  ash- 
coDstituents  of  the  plant 
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ENZ7HE8  AND  THE  DIGESTION  OF 
BEBEBVE-UATEEIALS. 

I.  The  substances  stored  in  seeds,  tubers,  roots  and  other  organs 
of  plants  are  chiefly  solid,  insoluble  materials,  such  as  starch  and 
aleuron-grains,  which  cannot  be  moved  out  of  the  closed  cells  in 
which  they  occur,  or  are  compounds  such  as  oils  and  fats  which, 
although  liquid,  are  unsuitable  for  rapid  osmotic  diffusion. 

Before  these  reserve-materials  can  be  removed  from  the  tissues 
in  which  they  are  stored  to  the  centres  of  growth  where  they  are 
needed,  they  must  be  digested  or  transformed  into  soluble, 
easily  diffusible  substances,  which  can  travel  in  the  ordinary 
channels  available  for  the  translocation  of  foods.  In  certain 
cases  the  necessary  transformation  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  living  protoplasm,  but  in  many  instances  it 
is  accomplished  by  the  chemical  activity  of  substances  termed 
entymts  or  unorganised  ferments,  which  are  secreted  by  the 
protoplasm. 

A  considerable  number  of  distinct  enzymes  are  known.  They 
all  appear  to  belong  to  the  protein  class  of  organic  compounds, 
and  a  very  small  amount  of  each  is  able  to  transform  an  almost 
unlimited  bulk  of  the  material  upon  which  it  acts  without 
changing  or  suffering  much  diminution  in  the  process.  Enzymes 
are  inactive  at  low  temperature,  and  most  of  them  are  totally 
destroyed  when  their  solutions  are  heated  to  about  70*  C. :  the 
optimum  temperature  at  which  they  carry  on  their  work  best  lies 
bew$en  30*  and  50*  C.   Their  chemical  activity  is  usually  greatest 
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in  the  dark ;  exposure  to  bright  light  suspends  and  gradually 
destroys  it 

3.  The  following  are  the  most  important  kinds  of  enzymes 
occurring  in  plants : 

(i)  Those  which  transform  the  different  insoluble  carbohydrates 
into  sugars. 

(a)  To  this  class  belong  diastase  which  attacks  starch  and  by 
a  gradual  and  continuous  process  of  decomposition  converts 
it  ultimately  into  maltose  and  a  small  proportion  of  a  gum- 
like substance  termed  dextrin.  Other  forms  of  dextrin  arise 
during  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  process  but  are  soon 
split  up  into  maltose :  some  of  them  give  a  reddish-brown 
colour  with  iodine. 

Two  slightly  different  forms  of  diastase  are  met  with  in  plants. 
The  one  known  as  diastase  of  secretion  is  concerned  with  the 
dissolution  of  starch  in  germinating  seeds,  and  is  especially 
prevalent  in  the  germinating  grains  of  barley  and  other  cereals 
and  grasses.  This  form  of  diastase  which  is  the  characteristic 
enzyme  in  malt,  corrodes  and  eats  pit-like  depressions  in  the 
substance  of  starch-grains  before  finally  dissolving  them. 

In  the  seeds  of  the  Graminea:  this  enzyme  is  secreted  by  the 
long  cylindrical  cells  forming  the  surlace-layer  or  epithelium  qI 
that  side  of  the  scutellum  of  the  embryo  which  adjoins  the  endo- 
sperm. After  its  formation  by  the  epithelium,  the  diastase 
diffuses  into  the  endosperm  and  transforms  the  starch  into 
maltose,  which  is  ultimately  absorbed  by  the  scutellum  and 
transferred  to  the  growing-points  of  the  developing  embryo. 

The  other  form  of  diastase  is  spoken  of  as  diastase  oj 
translocation.  It  is  more  widely  distributed  than  the  diastase 
of  secretion,  being  found  in  the  leaves,  shoots  and  other 
vegetative  parts  of  plants.  The  amount  present  in  leaves  is 
greatest  during  the  night  or  when  the  plant  is  kept  in  darkness. 
By  its  agency,  the  starch  produced  in  the  chloroplasts  of  green 
leaves  during  the  daytime  is  transformed  into  sugar  at  night. 
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The  same  form  of  diastase  is  found  in  all  parts  of  sproutit^ 
potato  tubers,  but  is  especially  abundant  near  the  '  eyes'  where 
growth  commences.  It  converts  the  starch  of  the  tuber  into 
sugar,  which  latter  compound  is  subsequently  transported  to 
the  growing  shoots.  Small  amounts  are  also  secreted  by  the 
'  aleuron-laycr '  in  the  endosperm  of  cereal  grains  when  germina- 
tion takes  place.  Translocation-diastase  acts  more  readily  at 
lower  temperatures  than  the  diastase  of  secretion  and  dissolves 
starch-grains  without  previously  corroding  them. 

(^)  During  the  germination  of  the  cereal  grains  it  is  found  that 
the  cell-walls  of  the  endosperm-tissue  lying  near  the  embryo 
and  near  the  'aleuron-layer'  are  disintegrated  and  dissolved  by 
the  activity  of  an  enzyme,  which  commences  its  work  before  the 
diastatic  enzyme  begins  to  dissolve  the  starch  in  the  grain. 

This  enzyme,  named  eytase,  is  secreted  partially  by  the 
epithelium  of  the  scutellum,  but  more  especially  by  the  cells 
of  the  '  aleuron-Iaycr.'  It  is  also  present  in  the  cotyledons  of 
germinating  peas  and  in  the  endosperm  of  buckwheat  Its 
function  in  these  cases  appears  to  be  that  of  getting  rid  of  the 
cell-walls,  so  as  to  allow  of  an  easier  diffusion  and  therefore  a 
more  rapid  action  of  diastase  upon  the  starch-reserve. 

Cytase  is  also  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  date-palm,  and  is  most 
probably  present  in  germinating  seeds  of  all  those  plants  whose 
store  of  reserve-food  for  the  embryo  consists  of  thickened 
cell-walls  composed  of  hemicellulose. 

(ii)  The  reserve-material,  inultn,  which  is  present  in  the  tubers 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  is  tiansfonned  when  germination 
begins  into  levulose  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme  named  inulate. 
The  existence  of  the  same  enz}rme  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  growing  bulbs  of  snowdrop  and  otha  liliaceous  plants 
which  contain  inulin. 

(iii)  A  very  common  reserve-material  of  wide  distribution 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  cane-sugar.  Experiments  suggest 
that  as  such  it  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  the  immediate 
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nutrition  of  protoplasm.  It  is  however  changed  by  the 
enzyme  inverlase  or  invertin  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and 
levulose,  both  of  which  sugars  possess  immediate  nutritive  value. 
In  roots,  such  as  sugar-beet  and  carrot,  a  great  part  of  the 
organic  material  manufactured  in  the  leaves  during  the  first 
year  of  growth  is  sent  down  to  the  root  and  stored  in  the  form 
of  cane-sugar.  This  reserve-material  is  utilised  during  the 
second  year  for  the  production  of  new  stems,  flowers  and 
seeds,  but  before  transmission  from  the  root  to  the  seats  of  re- 
newed growth,  the  enzyme  invertase  decomposes  the  cane-sugar 
into  dextrose  and  levulose  according  to  the  following  equation : — 

CijHjjOii  -(-  HjO  =  C,Hi,Og  -(■  C<H,jO, 
cane-sugai       water      dextrose         levulose 

This  form  of  decomposition  of  a  compound  which  involves 
the  fixation  of  the  elements  of  water  is  termed  hydrolym  or 
hydrolytic  decomposition,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  action  of 
the  majority  of  enzymes  of  all  kinds. 

Invertase  has  been  found  in  leaves,  in  the  roots  of  young 
plants,  in  germinating  pollen-grains,  and  in  other  portions  of 
plants  where  cane-sugar  is  present 

(iv)  Certain  substances  known  as  glucostda  occur  commonly 
in  plant-tissues :  their  exact  function  and  nutritive  value  to  the 
plant  are  not  yet  understood.  However,  under  the  influence  of 
acids  and  special  enzymes,  they  are  hydrolysed  into  useful 
sugars  and  other  bodies,  usually  aldehydes  or  phenols. 

The  sugar  produced  is  generally  dextrose  (glucose),  hence 
the  term  glucoside  applied  to  such  compounds. 

The  best  known  examples  are  amygdaiin,  present  in  many 
rosaceous  plants  (see  p.  404),  sinigrin,  abundant  in  mustard  and 
other  Cruciferas  (see  p.  388),  and  satidn  in  the  willows.  Some 
of  the  astringent  compounds  so  widely  distributed  in  all  parts  of 
plants  and  known  as  tannins  are  also  glucosides. 

The  decomposition  of  amygdalin  is  effected  by  the  enzyme 
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emulsin  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  gives  rise  to  benzoic  alde- 
h^e,  prussic  acid  and  glucose  according  to  the  following 
equation : — 

Ca,H„NOii  +  aHjO  =  CtH,0  +  HCN  +  iC.Hi^O, 
Amygdalin  Benzoic      prussic       glucose 

aldehyde       acid 

The  glucoside  sinigrin  is  decomposed  by  the  enzyme  myrosin 
as  explained  on  page  389. 

(v)  A  large  amount  of  reserve-material  in  the  seeds  of  flax, 
rape  or  colza,  castor-oil  and  other  plants  exists  in  the  form  of  oil 
or  fat  During  the  germination  of  such  seeds  the  oil  suffers 
hydrolysis  through  the  activity  of  an  enzyme  which  has  been 
named  lipase.  The  products  of  the  decomposition  in  those  cases 
which  have  been  carefully  examined  appear  to  be  free  faity  acids 
and  glycerin ;  the  fate  of  the  former  substances  is  not  clear,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  glycerin  is  transformed  into  some  kind  of 
sugar  which  travels  into  the  tissues  of  the  growing  embryo  where 
some  of  it  is  not  unfrequently  converted  into  a  temporary 
reserve  of  small  starch-grains. 

(vi)  Another  group  of  enzymes  exists  in  plants  by  means  of 
which  the  various  insoluble  and  indiffusible  proteins  are  hydro- 
lysed  into  simpler  diffusible  proteins,  termed  peptones,  together 
with  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  amides.  So  far  as  they  have 
been  examined  they  all  resemble  the  enzjme  secreted  by  the 
pancreas  of  the  higher  animals,  and  are  termed  vegetable  trypsins. 

The  chemical  changes  which  proteins  undergo  in  their  migra- 
tion from  place  to  place  within  the  tissues  of  plants  are  not  the 
same  in  all  cases,  but  the  reserve  proteins  of  many  seeds  are  made 
available  for  the  embryo  through  the  action  of  tryplic  enzymes. 
When  germination  begins  the  insoluble  and  slowly  diffusible  pro- 
teins in  the  cotyledons  and  endosperm  are  decomposed  into  sol- 
uble peptones, and  one  or  more  amides,such  as  a sparagine, leucine 
or  tryosine,  all  of  which  substances  circulate  readily  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  growing  embryo  needing  nitrogenous  nutriment. 
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Tiypsins  are  also  met  with  in  the  leaves,  stems  aad  developing 
fniits  of  many  plants  where  they  facilitate  the  rapid  translocation 
of  proteids  in  such  organs. 

3.  The  power  which  parasitic  and  saprophytic  plants  possess 
of  absorbing  and  utilising  as  food  the  starch,  proteins  and  various 
organic  materials  belooging  to  Other  plants,  is  dependent  to  a 
large  extent  upon  their  power  of  secreting  diastatic  and  other 
enzymes. 

Certain  parasitic  fungi  penetrate  into  the  tissues  of  thcii 
victims  by  secreting  an  enzyme  which  is  capable  of  dissolving 
the  obstructing  cell-walls. 

The  produciion  of  alcohol  from  sugar  by  yeast  is  apparently 
effected  by  an  enzyme  named  symase,  which  is  present  in  the 
yeast-cells,  and  some  of  the  chemical  changes  brought  about  by 
bacteria  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  enzymes  secreted  by 
these  organisms. 

Sz.  IM. — Germinate  lome  buley  graini  on  damp  blotting-paper  ;  when 
Ihe  plumule  just  appears  lAste  the  endoipeiin  and  compare  lis  sweetness  with 
that  of  a  soaked  ungerminated  grain. 

Compare  the  taste  of  malt  with  thai  of  ordinary  bailey  grains. 

Ex.  ISO. — Prepare  some  thin  staich-posle  and  a  solution  of  malt-diasla«e 
as  de«:ribed  in  Ex.  86. 

Take  two  tubes  of  staich-paste  and  into  one  pour  some  of  the  diastaw- 
lolution,  and  into  the  other  some  of  the  same  solution  after  it  has  been 
boiled  three  minutes  and  then  cooled.  Test  with  iodine  for  starch  in  both 
|nbe$  every  five  minutes  as  indicated  in  Ex.  S6.  What  has  \)tta  the  eiiect 
of  Ix^ing  the  diastase  solution  ? 
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&ESPIBATION. 

Ordinary  Btspiratlon  In  the  prweuce  of  tree  ozygsn  of  tba 
atmospliara :  ftoroblc  mpiTatloiL — One  of  the  mest  familiar 
physiological  processes  earned  on  by  living  animals  is  that  of 
respiration,  during  which  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  gases 
between  the  body  of  the  animal  and  the  surrounding  air  :  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  inspired  into  the  lungs,  and  from  the  latter 
carbon  dioxide  gas  is  breathed  out  into  the  atmosphere.  So 
long  as  life  exists  respiration  goes  on  continuously,  and  one  <d 
the  certain  signs  of  death  is  the  cessation  of  the  process. 

Respiration,  however,  is  not  confined  to  animals,  but  is 
carried  on  by  all  ordinary  plants,  and  is  as  necessary  for 
their  existence  as  for  the  existence  of  animals. 

The  amount  and  rapidity  of  respiration  is  usually  much  greater 
in  animals  than  in  plants,  but  the  process  is  essentially  the  same 
in  both  classes  of  organisms.  It  is  well  known  that  animals  die 
when  the  supply  of  fresh  air  is  cut  off,  and  plants  soon  show 
signs  of  ill-health  under  similar  conditions.  In  ordinary  farm 
and  garden  practice  the  parts  above  ground  always  obtain 
sufficient  oxygen  for  all  their  requirements,  but  the  roots  of 
plants  are  often  seriously  injured  through  want  of  a  suitable 
supply  of  fresh  air  in  the  soil.  The  unhealthy  appearance  of 
over-watered  pot  plants  and  of  crops  growing  in  badly-drained 
ground  is  primarily  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to 
their  roots.  Seeds  buried  too  deeply  do  not  obtain  sufficient 
fiesh  air  for  normal  respiration  and  either  do  not  germinate  at 
all  or  do  so  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 
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Each  living  cell  of  the  body  of  a  plant  respires,  the  oxygen 
necessary  for  the  process  being  supplied  from  the  air  which 
penetrates  through  the  stomata  and  lenticels  and  permeates 
throughout  the  plant  in  the  intercellular  spaces. 

In  all  the  higher  plants  the  products  of  respiration  under 
normal  conditions  are  carbon  dioxide  gas  and  water.  As  the 
carbon  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  derived  from  the  compounds 
within  the  body  of  the  plant,  it  is  clear  that  the  process  is  a 
destructive  one  and  must  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  dry  weight 
of  the  plant  The  seedlings  of  cereals  and  many  other  plants 
when  allowed  to  grow  in  the  dark  often  lose  about  half  their  dry 
substance  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

In  this  respect  respiration  is  essentially  the  opposite  of  the 
'  assimilation '  process  in  wliich  there  is  a  fixation  of  carbon  and 
a  consequent  increase  in  dry  weight  of  the  plant  Moreover, 
respiration  goes  on  in  all  living  cells,  both  in  darkness  and  in 
light,  whereas  '  carbon-fixation '  is  only  carried  on  by  those  cells 
which  contain  chloroplasts,  and  in  these  only  when  they  are 
exposed  to  light. 

During  respiration  oxygen  is  consumed  and  carbon  dioxide  is 
set  free  into  the  air,  but  in  green  plants  exposed  to  daylight  the 
'  carbon -fixation '  process  consumes  twenty  or  thirty  times  as 
much  carbon  dioxide  as  is  produced  by  respiration  during  the 
same  time,  so  that  when  both  processes  are  going  on  there  is  always 
a  decrease  in  the  carbon  dioxide  and  an  increase  in  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  only  at  night  or  in  the  dark  does  the 
process  of  respiration  become  apparent.  However,  in  parts 
of  plants  which  are  not  green,  such  as  the  roots,  flowers 
and  germinating  seeds,  respiration  is  readily  detectable  at  all 
times. 

The  carbon  compounds  which  disappear  while  respiration  is 
going  on,  are  carbohydrates,  such  as  starch  and  the  various 
sugars  and  fats.  The  oxidation  of  these  substances  does  not 
take  place  at  ordinary  temperature  outside  the  plant,  and  the 
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manner  in  which  they  aie  utilised  within  the  tissues  of  plants 
duiing  the  respiration  process  is  not  understood.  The  oxidation 
is  controlled  and  is  dependent  upon  the  protoplasm,  for  respira- 
tion ceases  when  life  becomes  extinct,  and  (be  amount  and  nature 
of  the  chemical  changes  carried  on  are  not  altered  either  by  con- 
siderably reducing  or  increasing  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

The  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  subsequent  emission  of 
carbon  dioxide  are  the  beginning  and  end  respectively  of  a 
long  series  of  chemical  changes,  the  intermediate  Stages  of  which 
are  at  present  unknown. 

The  disappearance  of  starch,  sugars,  fats  and  other  carbon 
compounds  during  respiration  is  not  due  to  simple  direct  oxida- 
tion ;  probably  the  protoplasm  itself  is  directly  attacked  by  the 
absorbed  oxygen  after  which  it  uses  up  the  carbon  compounds 
to  repair  its  waste. 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  absorbed  to  the  carbon  dioxide  gas 
given  off  is  dependent  on  the  energy  of  growth  and  on  the 
materials  consumed  during  respiration.     In  certain  plants  the 

volume  of  caibon  dioxide  produced  .        •  ^         >        ■  , 

^"°       Tol.^■.ofo^^co■Jum«^      ^as  been  found  to  be  as  low 

as  '3,  while  in  others  it  has  been  observed  as  high  as  I'l. 

In  germinating  seeds,  tubers  and  bulbs  containing  starch  and 
sugars,  and  in  most  flowering  plants,  the  volume  of  oxygen 
taken  from  the  air  during  active  normal  respiration,  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled ;  but  in  the  respiration  carried 
on  during  the  germination  of  seeds  containing  fats  and  oils,  the 
volume  of  oxygen  consumed  is  greater  than  that  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  exhaled,  some  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  such  seeds 
being  apparently  used  up  in  oxidising  the  fats  into  some  form 
of  carbohydrate. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  energy  set  free  by  the  oxidation  of 
various  compounds  in  the  respiration-process  that  the  plant  is 
enabled  to  maintain  its  vital  activity,  and  the  vital  enei^  of 
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animals  originates  in  a  similar  manner:  when  the  physiological 
oxidation  is  prevented  growth  ceases,  the  streaming  movement 
of  the  protoplasm  within  the  cells  is  stopped,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  leaves,  roots,  stems  and  other  organs  of  plants  are 
suspended. 

In  all  cases  heat  is  produced  during  respiration,  and  in  warm- 
blooded animals  it  is  easily  perceived.  In  plants,  oxidation  is 
generally  much  less  energetic  than  in  animals,  and  the  heat 
produced  is  so  slight  that  no  difference  in  temperature  can  be 
detected  between  green  plants  and  that  of  the  air  surrounding 
them.  Moreover,  in  ordinary  green  plants  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  cooling  effect  of  transpiration  masks  any  slight  rise  in  tem- 
perature due  to  respiration.  However,  when  actively  germinat- 
ing seeds  or  rapidly  expanding  flowera  and  buds  are  heaped 
together,  a  rise  of  two  or  three  d^rees  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere  may  be  readily  observed,  by  placing  the  bulb  of 
a  thermometer  among  them. 

The  amount  of  respiration  is  dependent  on  external  and 
internal  conditions,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant 
the  activity  of  the  process  is  not  the  same.  In  all  young  actively 
growing  parts  rich  in  protoplasm,  such  as  germinating  seeds, 
expanding  buds  and  flowers,  respiration  is  vigorously  carried  on, 
and  the  same  is  noticeable  in  injured  cut  portions  of  plants. 
In  dormant  bulbs,  tubers  and  buds  little  or  no  respiration  is 
observable.  In  dry  seeds  respiration  seems  to  be  entirely 
suspended,  and  many  have  been  kept  for  twelve  months  in  a 
vacuum,  and  in  nitrogen  and  other  gases  under  conditions  which 
render  respiration  impossible,  yet  after  such  treatment  the  seeds 
germinated  freely. 

At  freezing-point  and  a  d^ree  or  two  below  it,  where  growth 
is  stopped,  respiration  may  frequently  be  detected.  With  in- 
creasing temperature  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of 
respiration  up  to  the  point  where  death  takes  place,  and  the 
process  stops  suddenly. 
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Light  appears  to  have  no  direct  influence  upon  it,  respiration 
continuing  very  similarly  both  in  darkness  and  light. 

It  has  also  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  process  goes 
on  quite  normally  even  when  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere  is  reduced  to  less  than  half  that 
ordinarily  present  in  the  air. 


Ex.  IH. — Souk  a  handful  or  two  of  peas  or  barley  grains  in  waler  for 
twelve  hoars.  Take  them  oul  of  Ihe  water  and  allow  them  to  germinale  on 
damp  blotting-paper  for  twelve  hours.     Then  put  Ihem  in  a  wide-necked 

bottle,  coFklhelatterandplaceit  in  a  warm,  darkroom.  Cork  and  place  beside 
it  another  similsr  but  empty  bottle.  Allow  both  to  remain  for  tU'Clve  hours, 
after  which  time  lest  for  the  presence  of  carlxin  dioxide  by  introducing  a 
lighted  match  or  taper  into  the  bottles ;  the  light  is  extit^ishcd  by  carbon 
dioxide.  Arrange  another  similar  experiment,  and  test  for  carbon  dioxide 
with  lime.water:  pour  in  the  lime-water,  and  shake  the  bottles;  the  lime- 
water  becomes  milky  if  carbon  dioiide  is  present. 

Ex.  IIT.— Partially  fill  a  wide-necked  bottle  with  half  expanded  young 
dandelion  or  daisy  '  liculs' ;  cork  and  leave  for  twelve  hours,  after  which 
time  lest  for  carbon  dioxide  as  above. 

b.  1S8.— Repeat  the  experiment  above,  using  green  leafy  shoots,  expand- 
ing buds,  bulbs,  tubers  and  other  portions  of  plants. 

Bz.  119, — Soak  some  peas  far  twelve  boiin, 
and  after  taking  them  out  of  the  water  allow 
ihem  to  germinale  on  damp  blotting-paper  for 
a  few  hours.  T^en  place  thein  in  a  flask  ar. 
ranged  on  a  retort  stand,  with  a  tightly  fitting 
rubber  stopper  and  bent  glass  tube  as  in  Fig. 
89.  Slightly  warm  ihe  flask  with  the  hands 
and  dip  the  open  end  of  the  tube  l_a)  into 
mercury  in  a  beaker  (S).  Leave  Ihe  apparatus 
for  ten  or  twenty  minutes  and  fasten  a  piece 
of  gummed  paper  on  the  tube  (a)  at  a  point 
(j:)  up  to  which  the  mercury  rises  in  it.  Keep 
the  whole  in  a  room  of  even  temperature  for 
e  hours,  and  observe  the  position 
-of  Ihe  mercury  at  the  end  of  that  time.  If 
the  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed  is  equal  lo  that 
mitted,  the  roeicuiy  will  remain  at  the  same  place  In 


mJEis 


of  the  carbon  dio 

the  tube. 
Repeal  the  experiment  with  oily  seeds,  such  a 


hemp,  linseed  and  turnip. 
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With  these  the  mercury  tises  in  the  lube,  for  the  volume  of  oxygen  absoibed 
by  Ihem  is  greater  than  thai  of  the  carbon  dioxide  emitted. 
Sk.  1M. — Show  that  heat  is  developed  during  respiration  uf  germinating 

Soak  some  bariey  grains  or  peas 
in  watei  for  a  few  houis  and  then 
allow  them  to  begin  germinaling  on 
damp  blol ting-paper.  Place  them  in  a 
lai^e  glass  funnel  (B),  supported  in  a 
beaker  or  glass  cylinder  (C)  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  a  strong  sol'jtion  of 
potash  (Zlj'as  in  Fig.  90;  dip  into 
the  seeds  the  bulb  of  a  tticrmumeter  {/!) 
reading  to  half  a  degree.  Cover  the 
whole  loosely  with  a  cardboard  or 
wooden  box  {£),  leaving  a  hole  in  the 
lop  for  the  Ihermometer  lube. 

For  comparison,  tit  up  a  similar 
apparatus  by  Ibe  side  of  the  first  with 
balls  of  blotting-paper  soaked  in  water  ' 

in  the  funnel  instead  of  seeds  ;  com]iare  ''"'■  ^ 

the  readings  of  the  two  thermometers  on  three  succeeding  rfays. 

Anaerobic  or  Intrajnolecnlu-  respiration. — When  living  plants 
or  parts  of  plants  are  placed  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  free 
oxygen,  they  continue  Co  give  off  carbon  dioxide  gas  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  before  death  occurs.  This  production  and  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide  by  living  organii^ms  in  the  absence  of  free 
oxygen  is  termed  anaerobic  or  intramolecular  respiration. 

The  length  of  time  which  plants  will  live  under  these  circum- 
stances depends  upon  the  kind  of  plant  and  the  vigour  of  its 
growth  ;  actively-growing  mai/e  seedlings  live  and  continue  to 
give  off  carbon  dioxide  in  the  absence  of  o\ygen,  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours  at  ordinary  temperatures,  while  ripe  fruits, 
such  as  pears  and  apples,  live  for  several  months  under  similar 
conditions. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  thus 
produced  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  which  is  given  off 
by  the  same  plants  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  for  a  short  time, 
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however,  bean  seedlings  and  other  plants  emit  the  same  or 
a  greater  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  when  placed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere free  from  oxygen,  as  they  do  when  growing  normally  in 
the  air. 

During  intramolecular  respiration  carbohydrates  and  fats 
disappear  from  the  tissues  of  the  plants  just  as  in  ordinary 
respiration  in  the  presence  of  abundance  of  oxygen,  but  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxide  is  accompanied  by  the  formation 
of  alcohol  and  other  compounds.  The  alcohol  produced  during 
the  intramolecular  respiration  of  ripe  cherries  amounted  in 
one  of  Brefeld's  experiments,  to  more  than  two  per  cent.,  and 
in  pea  seedlings  to  over  five  per  cent  of  their  fresh  weight 

While  the  higher  plants  are  unable  to  maintain  their  vitaUty 
in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen  for  more  than  a  short  time, 
many  of  the  lower  forms  of  plant  life,  such  as  yeasts  and 
bacteria,  are  independent  of  the  presence  of  free  oxygen  and 
continue  to  live  and  multiply  without  it  (p.  785). 
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GROWTH. 

I.  aniwtli — We  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  at  the 
apex  of  a  stem  or  root  of  an  ordinary  green  plant,  there  is  usually 
9.  formative  region  where  the  component  small  cells  are  in  a  state 
of  division,  and  new  cells  are  being  manufactured.  Immedi- 
ately behind  this  is  a  longer  or  shorter  portion  which  may  be 
designated  the  growing  region  of  the  stem  or  root.  Here  the 
cells  are  found  to  be  turgid,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
within  them  have  increased  in  size,  and  at  the  same  time  many 
of  them  have  become  changed  in  form. 

These  changes  of  size  and  form,  owing  to  increased  turgidity 
do  not,  however,  necessarily  constitute  growth,  although  they 
are  always  associated  with  growth.  Cells  which  are  growing  not 
only  become  distended  by  the  osmotic  pressure  within  the 
vacuoles,  but  also  undergo  a  permanent  change  in  size,  form 
and  structure,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  substances 
in  their  cell-walls  and  other  parts;  on  withdrawing  water  from 
such  cells  the  original  state  in  which  they  existed  when  lirst 
produced  in  the  formative  region  is  not  again  reproduced  by 
such  a  proceeding.  Moreover,  since  the  growth  of  a  cell  cannot 
go  on  without  increased  turgidity,  and  as  this  involves  an 
addition  of  water  to  the  vacuole  of  the  cell,  there  is  always  an 
increase  in  the  total  weight  of  the  cell  when  growth  is  proceed- 
ing :  however,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  substance  by  respiration, 
there  may  be  a  decrease  in  its  dry  weight  if  such  loss  is  not 
compensated  by  anabolic  nutritive  processes. 

What  is  true  of  a  single  growing  cell  is  also  true  in  the  case 
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of  the  whole  growiog  region  of  a  shoot  or  root,  for  the  latter 
is  merely  composed  of  a  number  of  active  cells. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  define  in  a  single  sentence  the 
exact  meaning  or  connotation  of  the  term  growth,  it  may 
generally  be  taken  to  imply  a  permanent  change  in  the  form 
of  a  living  organism  or  some  of  its  members,  and  that  the  region 
which  is  growing  is  also  increasing  in  weight. 

The  actual  growing  regions  of  the  shoots  developed  in  the 
dark  from  a  potato  tuber  not  only  change  their  form  but  also, 
while  they  are  growing,  increase  in  weight  at  the  expense  of 
the  water  and  reserve-food  drawn  from  the  tuber.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  that  the  total  weight  of  the  tuber  (which  does 
not  grow)  and  its  growing  shoots  decreases  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  water  by  transpiration  and  by  loss  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  respiration  process. 

During  the  early  stages  of  its  life  when  a  plant  emerges  from 
the  seed,  growth  takes  place  in  all  parts  of  its  body.  After  a 
time,  however,  growth  is  confined  to  certain  special  localised 
portions,  or  growing-poinis,  and  to  the  cylindrical  cambium- 
tissue  which  brings  about  secondary  growth  in  thickness  of 
dicotyledonous  stems. 

The  growing-points  in  the  case  of  stems  and  roots  are  generally 
terminal,  or  situated  near  the  ends  of  these  members  :  in  such 
cases  the  youngest  part  is  nearest,  and  the  oldest  part  farthest 
away  from  the  apex  of  the  shoot  or  root 

In  the  stems  of  grasses  their  increase  in  length  is  due  to  the 
activity  of  growing-points  which  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
internodes  ;  moreover  the  growth  in  length  of  the  long  leaves  of 
onions  and  rushes,  and  that  of  many  peduncles  of  (lowers  goes  on 
at  the  base  of  the  structures,  their  tips  being  the  oldest  parts : 
growing-points  of  this  character  are  described  as  intercalary. 

When  a  cell  or  a  plant  member  begins  to  grow  its  rate  of 
growth  is  at  first  slow;  afterwards  it  grows  more  and  more 
rapidly  until  a  maximum  rate  is  attained,  after  which  the  growth 
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diminishes  gradually  until  it  ceases  altogether  when  the  part  is 
mature.  The  time  occupied  by  this  gradual  rise  and  fall  is 
termed  the  grand  period  of  growth. 

It  is  also  noticed  that  the  vigour  or  energy  of  growth  of  a  stem 
or  other  member  varies  during  the  grand  period :  at  one  Stage 
of  the  development  of  the  complete  stem  the  growing  part  either 
grows  more  rapidly  or  continues  its  growth  longer  than  at 
another  stage..  For  example,  during  the  youngest  stages  of  the 
development  of  most  stems  the  energy  of  growth  is  low  and 
short  intemodes  are  produced,  later  the  energy  increases,  and 
liu^er  intemodes  arise,  afterwards  the  length  of  the  intemodes 
diminishes  in  consequence  of  a  gradually  decreasing  energy 
of  growth. 

Bx.  141. — In  autumn  before  (be  leaves  have  fallen,  cut  off  branches  from 
ihe  common  treet  and  ahrubs,  and  meaniTe  the  length  belveen  the  several 
intemodes  on  that  part  of  each  branch  which  has  grown  during  the  tame 

Note  the  genera]  rise  and  fall  in  the  length  of  the  internodea. 

Note  also  the  relative  siie  of  the  leaves  at  each  node. 

Hake  similar  measurements  on  the  stems  of  annual  herbaceous  plants. 

Ex.  113.— Repeat  experiments  15  and  30;  siinilail;^  mark  with  Indian 
ink  at  inlervals  of  ^  inch  the  second  a.nd  third  leaves  of  a  young  onion  plant 
soon  after  they  appear ;  measure  the  intervals  after  the  leaves  have  con- 
uderably  lengthened,  and  compare  the  growth  with  that  of  a  bean  root. 
Is  the  region  of  greatest  growth  near  the  end  of  the  leaf? 

Bx.  lU. — Select  a  stem  of  wheat  or  barley  in  which  the  ear  is  just  ap- 
pearing; cut  about  half-an-inch  below  the  first  and  also  tielow  the  second 
vluble  node  from  the  top,  so  as  to  obtain  abont  one  inlcmode  of  the  stem. 

Remove  the  leaf-blade  and  a  aoiall  portion  of  the  leaf-sheath  and  care- 
liilly  measure  the  total  length  of  the  stem  and  the  small  part  of  it  below 
the  node.  Make  five  or  six  marks  with  Indian  ink  J  of  on  inch  apait  at 
the  upper  pait  of  the  stem.  Then  place  the  lower  end  of  the  stem  in 
water,  cover  the  whole  if  possible  with  a  glass  globe  and  leave  it  in  a  warm 
room  fur  twenty-four  hours;  or  place  the  stem  is  a  glass  cylinder  with  a 
little  water  at  the  bottom  for  a  similar  period. 

Measure  again  the  total  length  ;  how  much  has  the  stem  grown,  and  has 
the  growth  taken  place  near  its  upper  marked  end  or  near  the  base?  Hai 
the  small  portion  below  Ihe  node  grown  at  all  ? 

tt.  Itfc — Mcatuic  the  length  of  the  Intemodes  on  a  few  shoot*  of  any 
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wigfiiaas  common  trcei,  shrubs  or  berbtceoat  plants  b  eaily  summer  when 
Ihcy  are  beginning  to  grow,  and  at  intervali  of  two  m  three  dajs  for  some 
time  afterwards. 
Detcimine  the  lime  during  which  an  inteniode  continues  to  grow  in  length. 

3.  Oonditions  irhich  Inflnencfl  groTth. — Only  living  plants 
grow  and  the  cells  of  the  growing  parts  must  be  in  a,  youthful 
state.  Various  extenial  conditions  are  also  necessary  for  healthy 
growth,  the  chief  of  which  are : — (i)  a  suitable  temperature ; 
{ii)  an  adequate  supply  of  water ;  (iti)  appropriate  food  or  food- 
materials  ;  (iv)  the  presence  of  oxygen,  (v)  Light  although  not 
absolutely  essential  to  growth  has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  it 

(i)  ffitai. — It  is  well  known  that  growth  in  winter,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  aii  and  soil  is  low,  goes  on 
very  slowly  or  not  at  alL  As  the  temperature  rises  in  spring 
seeds  readily  germinate  and  the  buds  of  plants  commence  to 
grow ;  with  the  increasing  warmth  of  summer  growth  becomes 
more  and  more  energetic 

By  subjecting  a  plant  to  a  gradually  decreasing  temperature,  a 
point  is  at  last  reached  at  which  growth  entirely  ceases;  this 
is  described  as  the  minimum  temperature  for  growth.  It  is 
not  the  same  for  all  plants ;  the  seeds  of  many  common  weeds, 
and  mustard  and  cress  germinate,  and  the  fully  developed 
plants  continue  to  grow  near  freezing-point,  while  those  of  the 
cereals  are  stopped  when  the  temperature  falls  to  about  5*  C, 
On  the  other  hand  the  seeds  and  plants  of  maize  and  the 
scarlet-runner  bean  cease  to  grow  at  about  10*  C,  while  the 
minimum  temperature  for  the  germination  and  growth  of  the 
cucumber,  melon,  and  many  tropical  plants  is  as  high  as  t9* 
or  lo*  C. 

By  raising  the  temperature  from  the  minimum,  a  point  is 
reached  at  which  growth  goes  on  most  rapidly ;  this  is  termed 
the  optimum  temperature.  By  further  increasing  the  temperature 
beyond  the  latter  point,  growth  becomes  slower  and  slower 
until  a  maximum  is  attained,  at  which  growth  is  entirely  checked. 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  plants  may  be  too  hot  or  too  cpld  foi 
growth,  and  between  these  extremes  there  is  an  optimum  oi 
best  temperatuTC  where  they  make  the  most  satisractory 
progress. 

The  optimum  temperature  for  most  common  farm  and  garden 
plants  is  about  28*  C,  while  the  maximum  usually  lies  between 
38*  and  43°  C. ;  the  optimum  for  maize,  scarlet-runner,  bean  and 
cucumber  is  about  33*  or  34*  C,  the  maximum  about  46°  C 

It  may  be  conveniently  noticed  here  that  although  ordinary 
plants  in  an  active  state  of  growth  have  their  development 
stopped  at  the  temperatures  indicated  above,  the  death  of  the 
protoplasm  does  not  usually  take  place  until  the  higher  tempera- 
ture of  about  56*  C.  is  attained  or  until  it  has  been  cooled  to 
freezing-point  or  several  degrees  below  the  latter. 

The  power  of  withstanding  heat  and  cold  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  water  which  the  plant  contains. 

Well-ripened  shoots  and  buds  containing  little  water  do  rot 
suffer  so  much  from  the  effects  of  frost  during  winter  as  sappy 
immature  shoots  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  water. 
Tui^id  seedlings,  buds  just  opening  and  recently  unfolded 
leaves,  plants  watered  in  the  evening,  succulent  roots  and  all 
parts  containing  considerable  amounts  of  water  are  often  injured 
by  exposure  to  sharp  frost  for  a  few  nights. 

Usually  when  a  plant  is  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  a'  to  5°  C. 
the  cytoplasm  allows  a  certain  amount  of  pure  water  in  the  vacuole 
to  ooze  out  of  the  cell  into  the  surrounding  intercellular  spaces 
where  it  freezes  into  small  crystals  of  ice:  death  in  such  cases 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  death  by  drying.  Although  plants  are 
sometimes  killed  in  the  process  of  freezing,  this  formation  of  ice 
is  not  always  fatal,  for  in  many  cases,  if  the  frozen  part  is  thawed 
very  slowly,  the  cells  re-absorb  the  water  and  the  tissues  assume 
their  normal  state.  If,  however,  the  frozen  part  is  thawed  rapidly 
the  water  does  not  re-enter  the  cells  and  death  takes  place. 

Frozen  potted  plants  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  direct  raya 
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ofthe  sun  ;  sj^inging  with  ice-cold  water  is  often  a  useful  method 
of  thawing  them. 

In  long-continued  frost  the  water  frozen  on  the  outside  of  the 
cells  may  gradually  evaporate  into  the  dry  cold  air ;  under  such 
circumstances  the  frozen  parts  shrivel  and  die  of  thirst 

Dormant  seeds  contain  little  water  and  are  able  to  withstand 
the  lowest  temperature  attainable  without  injury ;  recently  Dewar 
and  Dyer  found  that  the  seeds  of  mustard,  wheat,  barley,  pea 
and  other  plants  germinated  freely  after  being  soaked  for  six 
hours  in  liquid  hydrc^n,  the  temperature  of  which  was  453*  F. 
below  freezing-point 

In  actively  growing  plants  the  protoplasm  becomes  disorganised 
and  its  vital  powers  destroyed  at  temperatures  about  45*  or  50*  C 

Many  dry  seeds  withstand  a  dry  heat  of  80°  C  or  higher  for 
an  hour  or  longer;  after  soaking,  however,  they  are  killed  by 
10  to  30  minutes'  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  51*  or  51*  C. 

(ii)  Water. —V/axtr  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
turgidity  of  the  growing  cells.  It  is  itself  a  food-material  and  is 
also  essential  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transport  of  foods  and  food- 
materials  needed  for  the  nutrition  of  the  growing  organs. 

When  plants  from  the  beginning  of  their  lives  suffer  from  want 
of  water  their  size  is  much  diminished,  although  in  other  respects 
their  development  appears  normal;  individually  they  become 
dwarfs. 

On  persistently  dry  soils  and  in  dry  seasons  the  balk  of  the 
hay  crop,  the  size  of  the  '  roots '  of  turnips,  the  height  of  the 
straw  of  cereals,  and  the  size  of  the  various  members  of  plants 
are  proportionately  decreased,  while  in  damp  seasons  or  upon 
soils  which  hold  considerable  amounts  of  water,  the  growth  of 
plants  is  much  increased.  The  growth  and  consequent  size  of 
plants  in  pots  is  similarly  increased  or  decreased  by  judiciously 
varying  the  water-supply  during  the  time  that  growth  is  pro- 
ceedingj 

Somewhat  sudden  diminution  in  the  supply  of  water  results  in 
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the  rapid  cessation  of  growth  rollowed  by  withering  of  the  whdle 
plant 

(iii)  Food  is  essential  for  the  construction  of  the  protoplasm 
and  cell-walls  of  the  growing  parts. 

(iv)  Oxygen  is  necessary  for  the  process  of  respiration  without 
which  all  vital  functions  cease, 

(v)  Lig?tt. — The  various  members  of  a  plant's  body  grow  more 
rapidly  in  feeble  light  than  when  they  are  strongly  illuminated  : 
that  is,  light  retards  growth. 

When  grown  in  darkness  for  a  considerable  time  plants 
become  peculiarly  modified,  in  which  condition  they  are  said  to 
be  etiolattd. 

Among  dicotyledons  the  intemodes  of  the  stems  of  etiolated 
specimens  are  abnormally  elongated  and  much  more  slender 
than  similar  parts  grown  under  ordinary  conditions  of  day 
and  night.  Their  cells  are  larger  than  usual  and  the  cell-walls 
remain  thin ;  the  stems  in  consequence  become  weak  and 
are  unable  to  maintain  a  normal  erect  position.  The  whole 
plant  contains  more  water  proportionately  to  its  size  and  the  cell- 
sap  is  usually  more  acid  than  that  of  normally  grown  plants. 

The  leaves  of  etiolated  dicotyledons  do  not  develop  but 
remain  small  and  scale-like  and  as  the  chlorophyll  does  not 
develop  in  the  plastids  the  whole  plant  appears  pale  in  colour. 

A  few  stems  such  as  those  of  iris  and  onion,  and  the 
hypocotyls  of  many  plants,  such  as  the  bean,  which  ordinarily 
grow  in  the  dark,  do  not  exhibit  the  peculiar  phenomena 
of  etiolation,  nor  are  the  leaves  of  iris  and  other  similar 
rhizomalous  and  bulbous  monocotyledons  dwarfed  when  grown 
in  darkness. 

The  development  of  the  flowers  of  plants  goes  on  in  darkness 
much  the  same  as  in  the  light. 

Bk.  IW. — Sow  two  set*  of  pcM,  beans,  mustard,  and  barlejr  in  pots, 
and  allow  them  to  germinate.  Wben  the  young  plants  just  appear  on  the 
tutrace  of  the  soil,  placv  one  set  of  each  in  a  light  situation  but  not  in  the 
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£rcct  ni^  at  the  lun,  and  Ihe  other  wt  near  them  but  covered  with  boxet 
which  exclude  sll  light. 

(i)  Fiom  time  to  time  meaiuie  uid  compare  the  diametert  of  the  stems  and 
the  lengths  of  the  ioteinodes  of  the  plants  {rrowing  in  the  light  with  those  oi 
the  plants  growing  in  the  dark. 

(ii)  Measure  and  compare  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  leaves  o!  the  two 
sets  of  plants. 

(iii)  Note  the  differences  in  the  colour  and  Grmness  of  the  two  sets  of  plants. 

Ex.  14S.— Make  observations  dmilar  to  the  above  on  the  shoots  developed 
in  light  and  in  darkness  respectively,  from  the  tubers  of  Ihe  potato  and 
artichoke,  those  springing  from  the  roots  of  the  dahlia,  and  the  leaves 
of  onioDS. 

3.  Bpostaneons  inoT«m«Bts  of  growth :  imtotlon  s&d  tiuno- 
tenBioa. — Growth  rarely  proceeds  evenly  in  sll  parts  of  a  shoot, 
root,  or  other  organ  of  a  plant ;  certain  portions  grow  more 
rapidly  or  continue  to  grow  for  a  longer  period  thaa  adjoining 
parts.  In  consequence  of  this  uneven  growth  the  o^^s  of 
plants  (i)  exhibit  peculiar,  slow,  spontaneous  movements,  and 
(3)  their  tissues  become  subjected  to  pressures  and  tensions  in 
various  directions. 

In  stems  and  roots  the  growth  of  one  side  is  more  rapid  than 
the  other :  the  more  rapidly  growing  side  becomes  slightly  longer 
than  the  other,  and  the  whole  growing  part  forming  the  end  of 
the  stem  or  root  becomes  bent  or  curved  in  consequence. 

The  side  on  which  most  rapid  growth  occurs  is  not  always 
the  same  but  varies  from  hour  to  hour,  so  that  the  growing 
organ  bends  over  in  different  directions  and  the  tip  travels 
slowly  round  and  round,  following  a  spiral  line  in  its  upward 
or  downward  growth.  Movements  of  this  kind  are  spontaneous 
and  automatic :  like  Ihe  rise  and  fell  in  the  rate  of  growth 
during  the  grand  period  they  originate  within  the  growing 
organ  itself  and  occur  whether  the  plant  is  kept  in  darkness  or 
exposed  to  the  light 

To  such  slow  nodding  movements  the  term  nutation  is 
applied.  ' 

In  most  stems  and  roots  their  tips  travel  round  from  light 
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to  left  or  in  a  direction  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands 
of  a  clock ;  but  the  apex  of  the  stem  of  a  hop,  honeysuckle 
and  some  other  plants  moves  round  from  left  to  right  when 
nutating. 

By  means  of  such  movements  roots  are  enabled  to  make 
easier  progress  through  the  soil,  and  climbii^  stems  and  ten- 
drils which  nutate  very  conspicuously  are  enabled  by  the  same 
means  to  reach  neighbouring  supports  around  which  they  wind. 

The  ends  of  the  subterranean  shoots  of  many  dicotyledonous 
plants  are  bent  round  by  the  excessive  growth  of  one  side 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  4.  By  such  arrangement 
the  delicate  tissues  of  the  terminal  buds  are  considerably 
protected  against  injury  when  the  shoot  is  growing  forward 
or  upward  through  the  soil.  After  such  a  bent  shoot  emerges 
from  the  soil,  rapid  growth  takes  place  on  its  concave  side  and 
the  curved  portion  soon  becomes  straight 

In  a  young  state  the  leaves  forming  the  buds  of  plants  are 
curved  round  the  delicate  growing-point  or  curled  up  in  a 
characteristic  manner  in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  one  side 
of  each  leaf  proceeding  faster  than  that  of  the  other  side :  when 
the  buds  open  the  side  which  previously  grew  more  slowly  grows 
at  a  greater  pace  and  the  curled  leaf  consequently  unfolds  and 
eventually  becomes  flaL 

In  most  stems  the  pith  and  cortex  continue  to  grow  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  woody  tissue  :  the  pith  and  cortex  strive 
to  elongate  but  the  woody  tissue  hinders  them  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  result  of  such  unequal  growth  is  the  production 
of  longitudinal  tensions  in  the  growing  parts.  On  splitting  in 
two  the  stems  of  elder,  sunflower  and  other  rapidly  growing 
plants  longitudinally  the  pith  elongates  a  little  and  the  two 
separated  halves  curve  outwards. 

The  bark  of  many  trees  does  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  the  wood 
within,  and  consequently  becomes  more  or  less  stretched. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  movements  of  plant  organs  and 
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tensions  in  their  tissties  may  be  set  up  by  inequalities  in  the 
turgidity  of  the  various  component  cells  as  well  as  by  irregular 
growth:  both  causes  play  a  part  in  many  instances  of  plant 
moveineDts. 


Ex.  I4T. — (i)  On  ■  mrm  da^  when  theie  ii  do  wind  examine  some  Tonng 
planti  of  ■carlet-ninner  beans,  hopt  uid  other  tviDing  pUnlt  which  an 
growing  round  npright  poles  01  stiing.  Drew  >  line  on  the  groond  from  the 
base  of  the  pole,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  tip  of  the  item  ii  foand  at  the 
time.  Examine  the  plants  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  and  dmitarl;  mark 
the  direction  in  which  the  tip  is  cmrved  over  at  these  times ;  try  and  deter- 
mine how  long  it  takes  the  tip  to  make  a  complete  revolution  round  the  pole 
ai  a  ctntre. 

(ii)  Make  nmilar  observations  on  the  nutation  of  the  lip  of  the  stems  oi 
rannei  bean  plants  grown  in  large  poti  and  allowed  to  wind  roand  sticks 
stuck  in  the  soil.  The  plants  should  be  placed  out  of  doors,  not  in  direct 
sunlight. 

Bz.  Its. — Place  some  soaked  broad  beans  with  (be  micropyle  downwards 
in  damp  sawdust,  and  allow  them  to  germinate.  When  their  roots  are  about 
an  inch  long  take  them  up  and  select  one  with  the  siraighiest  root,  nn  it 
through  the  narrowest  diameter  of  the  cotjledoni  to  a  slender  stick  or  thin 
piece  of  wood  and  place  the  latter  through  a  hole  in  a  aheet  of  cork  or  card- 
board. Then  place  the  cardboard  with  the  bean  attached  over  the  neck  of  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  contaioing  a  very  liltJe  water,  and  arrange  that  the  root 
is  vertical  within  the  bottle. 

Stand  the  whole  in  a  dark  cupboard  or  cover  it  with  a  box  to  exclude  the 
light. 

Examine  the  root  after  13,  34,  36  and  48  hours  and  see  if  it  remains 
vertical  tir  if  it  nutates  in  any  way. 

Does  it  nutate  more  in  the  plane  of  the  cotyledons  than  at  right  angles  to 
this  plane? 

Ex.  lU. — Cut  pieces  two  inches  long  from  the  full-grown  stems  of  a  son- 
flower  and  other  plants.  Carefully  measure  and  then  split  them  into  longi- 
ludiDil  strips,  so  as  to  include  in  nome  the  pith  only  and  iu  others  the  cortical 
tissues  only.  Measure  the  separate  strips  and  compare  their  lengths  with 
each  other  and  with  the  original  length  of  the  whole  piece. 

Note  also  the  form  of  the  separate  piecea. 

Bx.  UO.— In  Jul;  or  August  and  at  other  times  remove  a  complete  ring  of 
bark  an  inch  long  ftom  three  or  four-year-old  branches  of  sycamore,  birch, 
beech  and  willow.  Then  try  and  place  the  bark  in  its  original  position  00 
the  shoot :  does  it  St  exactly? 
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4.  Lidneed  movements  of  growth. — Id  addition  to  the  vital 
movements  previously  discussed  which  arise  in  consequence 
of  internal  inherited  causes  operating  within  the  ptant  organs 
themselves,  Other  movements  are  obscTvable  in  various  organs 
of  plants,  which  are  induced  by  some  external  provocation  or 
stimulus. 

The  protoplasm  of  livii^  plants  is  irritable  and  sensitive  like 
that  of  animals  only  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  and  is 
capable  of  responding  to  the  action  of  various  external  influences. 

The  chief  exciting  causes  which  induce  movements  in  the 
different  plant  members  are  (i)  contact  with  a  foreign  bodv;  (li) 
alterations  in  temperature  and  the  periodic  alternation  01  day 
and  night ;  (iii)  lateral  or  one-sided  illumination ;  (iv)  the  force 
of  gravitation  ;  and  (v)  variations  in  moistness  of  the  surrounding 
soil  and  atmosphere. 

(i)  UoTements  indueod  by  contact  with  a  foreign  body. — 
The  best  examples  of  movements  of  this  class  are  met  with  in 
tendrils  and  roots  of  plants. 

The  tendrils  of  peas,  vetches,  vines,  passion-flowers  and  other 
plants  are  susceprible  to  slight  contact 

If  a  tendril  while  nutating  round  and  round  touches  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  the  stem  or  twig  of  a  neighbouring  plant,  it  begins 
to  curve  towards  the  irritating  structure.  If  the  latter  is  not  too 
thick  and  contact  with  it  is  prolonged  the  tendril  becomes  more 
turgid  on  the  side  not  irritated  and  also  grows  more  rapidly  on 
the  same  side,  so  that  the  tendrib  soon  coil  completely  round 
the  structure. 

The  particular  part  of  the  tendril  which  is  sensitive  varies  in 
different  plants  :  sometimes  a  considerable  portion  all  round  the 
tip  is  irritable,  while  in  other  cases  the  sensitive  region  is  limited 
to  a  short  part  on  one  side  only.  The  curvature  of  the  tendril 
is  not  confined  to  the  portion  actually  irritated,  but  the  stimulus 
is  usually  transmitted  backwards  along  the  tendril,  and  coiling 
takes  place  in  the  parts  which  have  not  been  touched. 
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Similar  response  to  contact  with  11  neighbouring  foreign  bod; 
is  met  with  in  the  sensitive  petioles  of  certain  climbing  species 
of  Tfopaolum  and  Solanum,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  is  observable 
in  many  twining  and  climbing  stems. 

Small  portions  near  the  tips  of  roots  are  sensitive  to  prolonged 
lateral  contact :  when  ^ch  parts  touch  stones  and  other  hard 
objects  in  boring  their  way  through  the  soil,  they  curve  away 
from  the  irritating  bodies  and  the  root  tips  continue  their 
growth  in  a  new  direction. 

On  the  other  hand  the  older  portions  of  growing  roots  when 
stimuhted  by  contact  curve  towards  and  endeavour  to  grow 
round  the  irritating  objects. 

Both  these  and  the  nutating  movements  previously  mentioned 
are  such  as  enable  roots  to  pass  obstructing  objects  in  their  path. 

Sx.  ISL— (i)  Observe  the  fonn  of  the  free  tendril*  of  ihe  relcli,  pei,  vine 
■nd  white  biyoo;  {Bryimia  dieUa  L. ).  Compare  with  teodrila  ittached  to 
their  support j. 

(ii)  Airange  so  that  some  of  (he  free  tendiils  which  are  about  three  parti 
grown  shall  come  in  contact  near  their  tips  with  small  twigs  or  other  similai 
sapporl.  Examine  at  intervals  of  a  few  honrs  and  note  the  amount  of 
twining  of  the  tendril  roand  its  support. 

(iii)  Stimulate  the  concave  side  of  the  curved  end  of  a  tendril  of  white 
bryony,  cucumber  or  melon  foe  about  a  minnte  by  rubbing  with  a  moderately 
smooth  piece  of  wood,  and  then  watch  its  subsequent  behaviour  for  two  or 

Bz.  1B3.— Examine  the  mode  of  climbing  of  Setanum  jasminioidts. 

(ii)  HoTementsin  leBponsa  to  variations  In  temperature,  and 
tlie  cltangea  of  dar  and  night,^Tulips,  crocuses  and  other 
flowers  open  on  a  warm  day  or  when  brought  into  a  warm  room 
and  close  when  placed  in  a  cool  situation.  The  opening  and 
closing  movements  go  on  independently  of  light  and  are  brought 
about  by  alterations  in  the  growth  and  turgidity  of  the  cells 
forming  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  petals ;  the  change  of 
temperature  stimulates  the  protoplasm  in  such  a  manner  that 
varying  amounts  of  water  are  allowed  to  pass  through  it  into 
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and  out  of  the  vacuoles  of  the  cells,  and  the  tui^d  condition  of 
the  cells  becomes  altered  in  consequence^ 

The  flowers  of  scarlet  pimpernel  and  other  plants  close  in  the 
daytime  if  the  weather  is  dull  and  the  air  damp.  By  dosing 
during  unfavouiable  weather  the  stamens  and  other  reproductive 
parts  are  protected  against  possible  injury  from  rain  and  other 
causes,  and  by  opening  on  warm  days  the  plant  secures  a  better 
chance  of  cross-pollination,  for  only  at  such  times  are  insect 
^itois  abundant 

The  leaflets  of  the  compound  leaves  of  the  clovers,  medicks 
and  other  Leguminosee,  as  well  as  those  of  wood-sorrel  and  other 
plants,  fold  together  or  change  their  position  in  a  characteristic 
manner  at  night  and  open  out  again  next  morning.  Movements 
of  this  kind  are  termed  nyctitropk  or  tUep-mavementt,  and  are 
effected  by  the  plants  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  varying 
temperature  and  altered  illumination  occurring  during  the 
changes  from  day  to  night  Frequently  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
and  leaflets  are  turned  upwards  at  night,  or  the  whole  leaf 
droops  or  is  folded  in  such  a  way  that  the  leaf-area  presented 
to  the  sky  is  much  diminished,  and  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  is 
consequently  reduced.  By  taking  up  such  positions  at  night 
the  leaves  are  considerably  protected  from  being  injured  by  cold 

Bs.  15S. — Examine  Ihe  '  day '  and  '  n^hl  poutioiu '  of  the  leave*  of  dorei, 
medicki  and  innnei  beans. 

In  the  diytime  cover  ap  a  white  clover  plant  with  >  bowl  or  bMtn,  and 
■ftei  two  houn  compare  tJie  Induced  '  night  pocitlon '  of  (he  leaflet!  of  the 
daikened  plant  with  the  dajr  portion  of  the  leaflet*  on  a  neighbouring  ex- 
poeed  plant 

Bx.  15*. — Compare  the  day  and  night  pojilions  of  the  flowers  of  wild 
carrot,  Herb  Robert  {Geranium  RobirSianum),  and  wild  paniy. 

Pluck  two  or  three  fall-grown  crocus  and  tulip  flowen  when  closed  in  the 
morning  of  a  dull  day  ;  place  their  stalks  in  water  aiid,coDvey  them  to  a 
warm  room.  Notice  how  soon  they  open  ;  after  opening,  stand  them  is  ■ 
cool  place  and  observe  bow  soon  they  close. 

K.  IBS. — On  a  bright  day  plnck  some  well-opened  heads  of  daisies  and 
dandeliona  i   place  tlie  slalka  in  water  and  then  transfer  them  to  a  dark 
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Gupboaid.  Note  that  the  heads  close  ifler  being  kept  tn  hour  or  two  in 
dailcnen.  Remove  them  to  ■  bright  titnalion  and  observe  if  they  open 
again. 

(iii)  HovemsntBlndnDedbrlftteTalUliuiuiutloii:  heIiobx>]4siii> 
— When  a  plant  is  oUoved  to  giow  undisturbed  in  the  window 
of  an  ordinary  room,  one  side  of  its  stem  is  illuminated  much 
more  than  the  other;  in  consequeoce  of  such  lateral  illumination 
the  growing  part  slowly  bends  over  towards  the  light  bo  that  the 
tip  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  stem  behind  it  ultimately  points 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  light  comes.  Similar  curvature 
is  seen  in  stems  of  plants  growing  near  wails,  and  in  other  situa- 
tions where  they  receive  light  on  one  side  more  than  the  other. 

This  bending  like  other  cases  of  the  curvature  of  growing 
members  is  due  to  a  difierence  in  the  rate  and  amount  of 
growth  on  the  two  sides  of  the  stems,  and  like  the  movements  of 
leaves  and  roots  mentioned  below,  is  effected  in  response  to  the 
stimulus  of  light  falling  upon  the  stem  from  one  side.  A  small 
portion  near  the  tip  of  the  stem  is  specially  sensitive  to  lateral 
illumination,  and  the  stimulus  it  receives  appears  to  be  conducted 
back  to  the  part  which  bends  in  the  peculiar  manner  described. 

If  the  tip  of  the  stem  of  a  seedling  which  exhibits  such  move- 
ments is  cut  off  or  carefully  covered  by  a  cap  of  some  material 
through  which  light  cannot  pass,  the  characteristic  curvature 
does  not  occur. 

The  same  stimulus  of  lateral  light  when  applied  to  roots 
induces  an  opposite  movement  from  that  observable  in  the 
growing  part  of  a  stem.  The  growing  part  of  a  root  curves 
away  from  the  stimulating  light,  and  the  tip  and  a  small  portion 
near  it,  although  they  lie  in  the  line  of  the  incident  light,  point 
away  from  it. 

The  movements  in  response  to  the  stimulus  of  lateral  light 
in  which  the  plant  members  turn  towards  the  light,  like  stems, 
are  spoken  of  as  heliotrgpism  or  positive  hetiotropisntt  while  the 
term  aphtHotropism  or  negative  heliotropism  is  applied  to  move- 
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ments  in  which  the  o^an  stimulated  curves  away  from  the  light, 
hke  roots. 

The  utility  of  these  movements  is  clear :  by  such  movements 
steins  are  enabled  to  reach  the  light  and  so  place  the  leaves 
which  they  bear  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  carrying  on 
their  function  of  '  carbon-fixation,'  and  roots  are  aided  in  finding 
their  way  and  penetrating  into  the  daik  crevices  of  the  soil. 

The  leaves  of  an  onion  and  the  flat  sword-like  leaves  of 
certain  monocotyledons  appear  to  be  heliotropic  like  stems,  but 
the  majority  of  the  ordinary  green  leaves  of  plants  behave 
differently  from  either  roots  or  stems.  They  usually  turn  or 
twist  on  their  petioles  so  as  to  place  the  upper  surfaces  of 
their  blades  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  the  tight 
&II5  upon  them;  plant  members  taking  up  such  a  position  in 
reference  to  the  incident  light  are  described  as  diaheliotropk. 

A  few  stems,  such  as  those  of  the  ivy,  appear  to  be  dia- 
heliotropic.  Instead  of  bending  away  from  a  wall  they  grow 
close  up  to  it,  and  need  no  special  training  to  keep  them  there. 
The  ordinary  heliotropic  stems  of  fruit-trees,  however,  growing 
in  a  similar  situation  curve  away  from  the  wall,  and  if  this  is 
to  be  prevented  the  growing  tips  must  be  secured  until  they 
have  become  mature  and  firm. 

Experiments  have  proved  that  only  the  blue  and  violet  rays 
of  light  are  effective  in  inducing  heliotropic  movements:  00 
response  is  made  to  red  and  yellow  rays. 

Bz.  IH. — Sow  lome  mustard  seeds  \a  two  small  three-inch  f!ower-pou, 
and  when  the  plants  are  aboDt  an  inch  high  place  one  pot  of  the  seedlingi 
in  a  box  in  total  daikness,  the  othei  pot  cover  with  a  box  blackeaed  in  the 
inside  with  lamp  black,  nnd  having  a  hole  boted  in  one  side  about  on  a 
lerel  with  the  lop  of  the  seedlings. 

Alton  the  seedlings  to  grow,  and  in  a  dnf  or  two  compare  the  diiectioD 
of  growth  of  their  stems  in  the  two  pots. 

SX.  IBT. —Germinate  a  few  mustard  seeds  in  damp  sawdust,  and  when 
their  primary  rooti  are  about  an  inch  or  au  inch  and  a  half  long  take  ooe 
or  two  of  the  leedlingi  and  pub  their  tooti  through  holes  in  a  strip  of 
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Ctfdboard.  Afterwards  plug  the  holes  gently  with  cotton  wool  lo  u  to 
pTevcDt  (he  seedlings  from,  slipping,  and  (hen  place  the  cardboard  over  a 
beaker  of  well  water  bo  (hat  the  roots  of  the  plant  may  dip  vertically  into 
the  water. 

Place  (he  whole  in  the  darkened  box  with  a  hole  in  [he  side  as  described 
above,  and  allow  the  seedlings  to  grow  :  examine  in  a  day  or  two  and  note 
if  the  root  and  stem  are  vertical  as  arranged  when  first  put  into  the  box. 

Bx-  IBS. ^Examine  fuchsias,  geraniums  and  other  plants  growing  in 
windows,  and  note  the  binding  of  the  stems  towards  the  light. 

Note  that  the  leaves  have  their  upper  surfaces  towards  the  light. 

OI)seTve  the  leaves  of  ivy  shoots  and  other  plants  growing  close  to  a  wait ; 
their  upper  surfaces  are  towards  the  light.  Do  the  leaves  grtiw  out  all  on  one 
nde  of  such  stems  ?    Have  the  petioles  curved  in  any  way  ? 

(iv)  UoTemeats  in  response  to  the  force  of  gravitation : 
geotropissL — All  bodies  on  the  earth  behave  as  if  they  were 
attracted  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  by  a  force  which  is 
spoken  of  as  the  force  of  gravitation.  This  force  exerts  a 
peculiar  stimulating  influence  upon  the  various  members  of 
living  plants.  Most  primary  stems  grow  vertically  upwards 
against  the  force  and  away  from  the  earth ;  when  displaced 
into  a  horizontal  position,  the  growing  regions  near  the  ends 
of  the  stems  slowly  bend  upwards  until  they  are  again  vertical. 
Primary  roots,  on  the  other  hand,  grow  downwards  with  the 
force  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth :  when  the  primary 
roots  of  seedlings  which  have  been  allowed  to  grow  straight 
down  are  placed  horizontally,  their  growing  parts  soon  curve 
through  a  right  angle  and  take  up  a  vertical  position  with 
the  tips  painting  downwards. 

Roots  are  described  as  geetropU  or  positively  gtotropie,  while 
stems  which  grow  away  from  the  earth  are  spoken  of  as  apogeo- 
tropic  or  negatively  geotropic. 

The  rhizomes  of  couch-^rass,  potatoes,  and  other  plants  are 
generally  diageotropic  \  they  grow  in  a  horizontal  position  and 
when  placed  vertically  begin  to  slowly  curve  to  one  side  until 
the  growing  r^ons  and  tips  are  parallel  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 
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These  movements  go  on  in  the  dark,  and  are  the  result  o( 
stimulus  of  gTaviCy  acting  upon  the  sensitive  tips  of  the  stems 
and  roots  and  not  directly  upon  the  growing  parts  which  become 
curved 

The  lateral  secondary  branches  of  roots  and  stems  appear 
to  be  less  sensitive  to  the  action  of  gravity  than  primary 
members ;  for  example,  secondary  roots  grow  obliquely  and 
not  vertically  downwards  in  the  soil. 

The  peduncles  of  most  flowers  are  generally  apogeotropic  but 
in  some  cases  their  geotropic  iiritability  changes  when  the  flower 
opens :  many  varieties  of  daffodil  become  diageotropic  when  the 
flower  opens,  the  '  trumpet '  of  the  corolla  then  taking  up  a  more 
or  less  horizontal  position. 

The  stems  of  wheat,  barley  and  grasses  generally  curve  up- 
wards at  the  nodes  when  they  are  bent  on  one  side  by  the  wind 
and  rain,  and  the  upper  intemodes  and  ears  may  eventually 
attain  an  erect  position  after  the  crop  has  become  'laid,'  tf  the 
latter  does  not  happwn  too  late  in  the  season. 

This  apogeotropic  movement  of  a  cereal  stem  is  due  to  the 
stimulus  of  gravity  which  induces  a  renewal  of  growth  in  the 
tissue  forming  the  swollen  leaf-bases  close  to  the  nodes. 

Bk.  109. — Repeat  Ex.  9,  and  note  the -geotropic  behaviour  or  the  root* 
and  stems  of  the  beans  employed. 

Ex.  140. — Sow  a  tunoet  bean  in  a  pot  of  garden  soil  and  keep  to  ■  dark 
place.  When  the  stem  of  the  seedling  Is  two  or  three  inches  long  turn  the 
pot  on  its  dde  so  that  the  young  stem  ii  horiionlal  and  leave  it  to  grow  in 
the  dark  ai  befoie.  After  a  few  hours  examine  and  note  the  curraluie  of 
Ihe  stem :  which  part  has  curved  most  ? 

Ex.  161. —Cut  a  straight  piece  of  a  young  barley  or  wheat  stem  with  a 
node  about  the  middle  of  it,  and  plai^  the  lower  cut  end  tbrougti  a  hole  in  a 
cork  which  lils  into'a  small  flat  medicine  bottle.  Fill  the  bottle  with  water, 
insert  the  cork  with  the  straw  through  it,  and  place  the  bottle  on  its  ^de  10 
that  the  straw  is  horiiontal.  Leave  it  in  a  dark  cupboard  all  night  and 
examine  next  morning.     Is  the  straw  still  horitontal  7 

(v)  MovemantB  induced  I^  variatiosa  is  moUtnta  of  the 
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soil :  hjrdrotioplam. — The  tips  of  roots  aie  sensitive  to  changes 
in  the  moisture  of  the  soil :  while  growing  through  the  ground 
they  bend  towards  the  parts  which  are  dampest  In  consequence 
of  this  peculiarity,  the  roots  of  plants  frequently  find  their  way 
into  drain  pipes,  wells  and  water  courses  some  considerable 
distance  away  from  the  place  where  the  stems  are  growing; 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

REPRODUOIION. 

I.  The  physiological  processes  previously  discussed  have  been 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  individual 
plant  It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion, or  the  power  of  giving  rise  to  new  and  separate  individuals, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  peculiarities  possessed  by 
all  living  organisms. 

Among  flowering  plants  two  distinct  modes  of  reproduction 
are  met  with,  namely,  (i)  vtgtiative  reproduction  and  ^)  sexual 
reproduction. 

TEQETATIVE  BEPSODVOTION. 

a.  The  essential  feature  of  vegetative  reproduction  consists 
in  the  separation  either  naturally  or  artificially  of  portions  of  the 
vegetative  organs  of  the  parent,  each  detached  part  subsequently 
developing  into  a  new  and  complete  individual  plant,  A  good 
instance  of  natural  vegetative  multiplication  is  seen  in  the  potato. 
Thin  underground  rhizomes  grow  out  from  the  parent  plant  and 
become  thickened  and  form  tubers  at  their  tips ;  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  the  parent  plant  dies  and  leaves  only  the  tubers, 
which  in  the  following  year  develop  into  new  separate  plants. 
Almost  all  plants  with  underground  branching  rhizomes  behave 
in  a  similar  manner ;  the  older  main  portions  die  ofT  and  leave 
the  young  lateral  rooted  branches  to  carry  on  their  existence 
as  separate  individuals. 

The  buds  on  the  stolons  or  runners  of  the  strawberry  and 
creeping    crowfoot    (Fig.    ai)    become    rooted    to    the    ground 
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>nd   afttt   the  death  of   the    bare    intemodes  fonn  separate 
plants. 

Other  examples  of  vegetative  multiplication  are  seen  in  the 
growth  of  bulbous  and  conn-bearing  plants  (pp.  56-60). 

3.  In  addition  to  the  natural  modes  of  reproduction  just 
mentioned,  various  artificial  modes  of  vegetative  propagation 
are  known.  Detached  pieces  of  the  roots,  stems  or  leaves  of 
many  plants  when  placed  under  certain  conditions  indicated 
below,  give  rise  to  those  organs  which  are  necessary  to  make 
the  part  a  complete  plant :  thus  the  shoots  of  plants  when  cut 
off  and  placed  in  suitable  soil  soon  develop  a  system  of  ad- 
ventitious roots,  and  pieces  of  roots  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
produce  buds  from  which  leafy  shoots  arise.  It  is  a  remaikable 
fact  that  although  roots  may  be  formed  when  either  end  of  a 
cutting  is  inserted  in  the  earth,  the  best  development  of  roots 
always  takes  place  when  that  end  of  the  cutting  which  was  nearest 
the  root  of  the  parent  plant  is  buried  in  the  soil.  Abo  when  a 
root-cutting  is  buried  in  the  ground,  the  greatest  growth  of  roots 
originates  from  that  end  of  the  cutting  which  was  nearest  the  apex 
of  the  root,  the  other  end  giving  rise  to  adventitious  buds.  The 
severed  shoots  of  certain  conifers  and  other  plants  do  not  appear 
to  be  able  to  form  roots,  nor  are  their  roots  capable  of  forming 
buds :  plants  such  as  these  cannot  be  reproduced  vegctatively. 

The  commonest  examples  of  artiJidal  vegetative  reproduction 
are  seen  in  the  propagation  of  plants  by  means  of  cultings  and 
layers  and  in  the  processes  of  budding  and  grafting  so  extensively 
practised  by  nurserymen  and  gardeners. 

4.  Cnttinga.^The  term  cutting  is  applied  to  any  portion  of  a 
root,  stem  or  leaf  cut  from  a  plant  and  used  for  propagation. 
A  few  plants,  such  as  pelargoniums,  have  the  power  of  forming 
adventitious  buds  upon  cut  portions  of  their  roots,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  root-cuttings.  The  leaves  of  gloxinias,  begonias 
and  other  plants,  when  cut  through  the  midribs  and  fastened 
down  or  merely  laid  on  damp  sand,  and  kept  at  a  suitable 
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temperature,  produce  buds  and  roots  which  develop  into  new 
plants  at  points  where  the  midribs  are  cut. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  shoots  are  selected  for 
cuttings :  they  generally  give  best  results 
when  cut  through  just  below  a  node,  for  in 
most  instances  it  is  only  at  the  latter  points 
that  adventitious  roots  are  formed.  Those 
of  leafy  herbaceous  plants  are  placed  in 
loose,  warm  soil  to  induce  a  rapid  formation 
of  roots  and  are  kept  in  a  somewhat  close 
damp  atmosphere  to  prevent  too  rapid  loss 
of  water  by  transpiration  during  the  time  that 
the  shoots  are  without  roots. 

Woody  cuttings  contain  a  sufficient  store 
of  food  for  the  formation  of  callus-tissue 
and  roots:  herbaceous  cuttings,  however, 
usually  possess  but  very  small  amounts  of 
ready -formed  plastic  materials  and  must 
therefore  be  exposed  to  light  so  as  to  carry 
on  the  work  of '  carbon-fixation,' 

Currants,  gooseberries  and  vines  are  very 
readily  increased  by  cuttings :  pears  and 
apples  may  also  be  reproduced  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  the  production  of  roots  by  the 
shoots  of  these  trees  is  very  uncertain. 

The  cuttings   of  fruit   trees   are   usually 
8  or  lo  inches  long  and  taken  from  well- 
matured    wood   of   the    previous   season's 
growth,    after    the  shoots    have   lost    their 
leaves  in  autumn.     The  buds  on  the  portion     off^&'mrtSiShJ 
of  the  shoot  inserted  in  the  soil  should  be     {[^"'^'^il^toJ 
cut  out  where  '  suckers '  are  to  be  avoided,     b™""^ 
and  only  the  buds  needed  for  the  formation  of  the  bush  or  tree 
left  on  the  part  above  ground  (Fig.  91). 
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In  the  apple  and  pear,  roots  form  more  readily  when  the 
cuttings  include  a.  '  heel '  or  small  basal  piece  of  wood  from  the 
older  branch  on  which  the  cutting  originally  grew. 

Hops  are  propagated  by  cuttings  (p.  344),  and  the  tubers  of  a 
potato  when  very  large  or  the  variety  a  scarce  one  are  sometimes 
cut  longitudinally  so  that  each  piece  possesses  an  'eye'  or 
collection  of  buds  which  develops  into  a  new  plant  when  the 
piece  is  placed  in  the  ground. 

5.  Layers. ^The  process  of  layering  consists  in  bending  and 
pegging  down  a  shoot  of  a  plant  into  the  soil  as  indicated  in 
Fig.  91.     From  the  bent  por- 
tion in  the    earth   roots   are 
sooner  a    later  emitted,  after 
which  the  shoots  spoken  of  as 
■  layers   may   be   severed   com- 
pletely from  the  parent  plant. 
The  mere  bending  andcover- 
ing  the  shoot  with  mobt  warm 
soil  is  sometimes  suHicient  to 
induce  the  emission  of  roots, 
of  i^^^'^^Td'^rSl"^  :T^    but  more  generally  one  or  other 
^'^^  of  the  various  plans  of '  tongue- 

ing,' '  ringing,'  and  '  notching,'  must  be  adopted  to  secure  a  good 
formation  of  root. 

'  Tongueing'  is  a  term  applied  to  the  process  of  cutting  an 
oblique  slit  upwards  as  at  a  almost  through  the  stem  at  a  node. 
'Ringing'  {S)  consists  in  removing  a  complete  half-inch  wide 
ring  of  bark  or  tissues  as  far  as  the  cambium  of  the  stem :  by 
'notching'  is  meant  the  cutting  of  a  V-shaped  incision  half 
through  the  stem.  All  these  devices  and  others  which  are 
practised  retard  the  flow  of  elaborated  sap  backward  from  the  free 
portion  of  the  shoot  above  ground,  and  the  consequent  accumula- 
tion.of  plastic  material  in  the  part  of  the  shoot  beyond  the  cut 
tends  to  induce  the  formation  of  adventitious  roots  upon  it. 
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Layering  is  usually  more  successful  than  propagadon  by 
cuttings,  for  the  latter  are  liable  to  die  before  a  root-system  is 
developed  adequate  to  their  requirements :  in  the  process  of 
layering  the  shoot  remains  attached  to  the  parent  until  it  is 
rooted,  during  which  time  it  derives  its  water-supply  and  a 
certain  amount  of  food  from  the  tatter. 

Currants  and  grapes  are  readily  increased  by  layers,  and  the 
process  is  adopted  for  the  rapid  production  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
quince  and  other  stocks  which  are  subsequently  employed  for 
budding  and  grafting  purposes.  The  layering  of  these  usually 
takes  place  in  autumn,  the  layers  being  left  attached  to  the 
parent  about  twelve  months  or  until  a  satisfactory  root-system 
is  developed,  after  which  time  they  may  be  completely  severed 
&om  the  parent  and  planted  out 

6.  Biiddiiv  uid  OTafting. — In  the  process  of  budding,  a  bud  is 
taken  from  one  plant  and  inserted  into  the  stem,  or  stock  as  it  is 
termed,  of  another;  in  ^<i^'>^  a  portion  of  a  shoot  with  several  buds 
upon  it  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  shoot,  which  in  the 
grafting  process  is  inserted  into  the  stock,  is  termed  a  graft  or  sdoH. 

The  inserted  bud  and  stock  or  the  scion  and  stock  when 
[Moperly  treated  become  oi^anically  united  with  each  other  and 
behave  as  one  plant  The  roots  of  the  stock  supply  the  bud  or 
scion  attached  to  it,  with  water  and  other  ingredients  from  the 
soil,  and  the  leaves  of  the  shoots  developed  from  the  bud  or 
scion  elaborate  plastic  material  for  the  nutrition  and  growth  of 
the  root  Nevertheless,  in  nearly  all  cases  the  scion  and  stock 
preserve  their  own  individual  morphological  peculiarities,  and 
in  this  respect  behave  as  distinct,  separate  plants. 

It  is  stated  that  in  some  instances  budded  or  grafted  plants 
give  rise  to  shoots  which  in  form  of  leaf,  colour  of  their  flowers, 
and  other  morphological  characters,  resemble  those  of  the  scion 
and  those  of  the  stock  as  well.  Shoots  produced  in  this  manner 
with  such  blended  characters  are  described  as  grajt-hybridi ; 
they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
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Budding  and  gracing  are  processes  mostly  applied  in  practice 
to  woody  dicotyledons;  herbaceous  plants  may,  however,  be 
made  to  unite  satisfactorily.  Attempts  to  graft  monocotyledons 
with  each  other  rarely  succeed. 

One  species  of  plant  can  often  be  successfully  grafted  on  a 
totally  distinct  species,  as,  for  example,  the  peach  on  the  plum, 
the  apple  on  the  pear,  the  pear  on  the  quince,  and  the  tomato 
on  the  potato.  Moreover,  certain  species  belonging  to  different 
genera  unite  and  grow  satisfactorily,  as  the  medlar  on  the 
hawthorn,  and  the  Spanish  chestnut  on  the  oak.  Apparently, 
however,  only  plants  can  be  grafted  on  each  other  successfully 
when  they  belong  to  the  same  Family  or  Order. 

Although  a  variety  of  pear,  whether  grafted  on  the  quince, 
apple,  wild  pear  or  other  stock,  remains  a  pear  and  possesses 
all  the  special  characters  for  which  it  is  grown,  the  scion  is 
nevertheless  influenced  in  the  size  and  flavour  of  its  fruit,  in 
the  earliness  or  lateness  of  its  fruit-bearing  power,  its  habit  of 
growth,  and  in  other  ways,  by  the  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted. 
Similar  influence  of  the  stock  on  the  scion  and  its  produce,  is 
observable  in  most  other  fruit  trees,  and  appears  to  be  connected 
with  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  transport  of  the  food  material 
through  the  wood  at  the  point  of  union  of  slock  and  scion. 

Fruit  trees  on  their  own  roots  are  less  fruitful  and  the  fruit  is 
of  poorer  quality  than  that  obtained  from  the  same  variety  of 
tree  grafted  on  another  appropriate  stock. 

For  the  production  of  dwarf  trees  which  fruit  at  an  early  age 
the  pear  is  usually  grafted  on  the  quince  and  similarly  the  apple 
is  grafted  on  the  so-called  '  Paradise '  stock,  a  name  given  to  ' 
certain  surface-rooting  dwarf  varieties  of  apple. 

Where  larger  trees  are  required  which  do  not  fruit  so  soon  but 
which  are  of  greater  longevity  than  dwarfs,  the  pear  is  grafted  on 
stocks  raised  either  from  seeds  of  the  wild  pear  or  from  common 
varieties  of  pear  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perry,  and  the  ^ple 
■8  grafted  on  stocks  raised  from  seeds  of  the  crab  or  wild  apple, 
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or  upon  the  so-called  Free  stocka  raised  from  seeds  of  cider 
apples. 

Heart  and  Bigarreau  varieties  of  cherry  are  budded  and  grafted 
on  seedlings  of  the  Wild  Gean  {Pmnus  Avium  L.),  the  Morello 
and  Duke  types  being  inserted  on  stocks  of  Dwarf  cherry  {Prumts 
Cerasus  L.). 

Mussel  and  St  Julien  plums  are  frequently  used  as  stocks  for 
plums.  A  great  many  different  ways  of  preparing  and  inserting 
the  buds  and  scions  are  practised. 

In  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees  and  roses  by  budding,  the 
commonest  method  is  that  known  as  shield-budding,  which  is 
usually  performed  in  July  or  August  when  the  bark  of  the  stock 
can  be  readily  separated  from  the  wood  along  the  active 
cambium-ring.  .  The  buds  selected  for  insertion  must,  of 
course,  be  wood  buds,  and  are  taken  from  shoots  produced 
in  the  same  year.  They 
must  not  be  too  young 
nor  too  old,  and  are 
therefore  cut  from  the 
middle  portion  of  the 
shoot  where  the  wood 
is  about  half-ripe. 

The  bud  to  be  used 
is  cut  from  the  young 
shoot  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated at  a  b.  Fig.  93  : 
a  shield-shaped  piece 
of  the  bark  is  removed 
with  the  bud,  and  also 
a  small  portion  of  the 
wood  of  the  shoot,  which 
must  be  carefully  pulled 
from  the  bark  and  thrown  away.  If  in  withdrawing  this  small 
piece  of  wood  the  rudimentary  vascular  cylinder  or  axis  of  the 
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bud  comes  with  it,  the  bud  appears  hollow  when  viewed  from 
inside  and  is  useless,  for  it  cannot  develop.  The  leaf  in  whose 
axil  the  bud  is  growing  is  severed  as  at  :c  so  as  to  leave  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  petiole  attached  to  the  bark.  This  done 
a  T-shaped  incision  (A,  F^.  94)  is  cut  in  the  stock  and  the 
bark  gently  raised  as  at  B :  the  prepared  bud  is  then  inserted 
in  the  slit  as  at  D  and  the  whole  firmly  tied  round  with  raffia- 
grass  or  cotton-wick  so  as  to  press  the  wounded  parts  together, 
leaving  the  bud  itself  exposed  (E,  Fig.  94). 


Fh>.  94.— Disgnm  illuuraling  a  cominon  DMIhod  of '  Budding.' 

The  bandage  should  be  removed  or  released  in  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after  budding,  and  after  the  upper  part  of  the 
stock  has  been  cut  off  in  autumn  no  growth  except  that  from 
the  inserted  bud  should  be  allowed. 

In  budding  operations  carried  out  as  above,  the  healing-tissue 
or  callus  formed  by  the  cambium  of  the  transplanted  bud  becomes 
united  with  that  formed  by  the  cambium  of  the  stock  upon 
which  the  bud  is  placed,  and  as  the  cambial  surfaces  brought 
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together  are  comparatively  large,  a  good  union  is  very  readily 
made. 

In  the  process  of  grafting  a  short  piece  of  a  shoot  with  from 
two  to  four  buds  upon  it  is  united  with  the  stock. 

In  the  graAing  of  fruit  trees  the  grafts  or  scions  are  cut  in 
January  or  February  before  vegetative  growth  commences,  from 
well-ripened  shoots  of  the  preceding  year's  growth.  They  are 
then  placed  in  moist  sand  or  garden  soil  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall,  or  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  drying  up  and 
to  keep  them  dormant  until  they  are 
needed  in  March  or  April  when  the 
actual  operation  of  grafting  is  generally 
canied  out. 

The  upper  |>art  or  '  head '  of  the  tree 
or  stock  is  cut  off  completely  at  a 
point  a  little  way  above  where  the 
scion  is  to  be  grafted.  This  prepara- 
tion of  the  stock  must  be  done  before 
growth  begins  in  spring,  the  best  time 
being  usually  in  the  early  part  of 
February. 

Very  numerous  methods  of  uniting 
the  scion  to  the  stock  are  practised  by 
gardeners  and  nurserymeii. 

In  all  cases  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  callus  or  healing- 
tissue  which  brings  about  the  union, 
arises  chiefly  from  the  cambium  of  the 
cells  immediately  bordering  on  the  cambi 
portion  of  the  wood  takes  no  part 

The  commonest    modes  in  us« 


'4 


»iingmod*  of  Iwigue-EnTt- 
ig.  1  Slack  B  anS  idon  i 
rpuue.    11.  The  umc  tilled 


id  Stock  and  the 
the  old  matured 
the  process. 

tongue-  or  whip-grafting 


and  rind-  or  crown-grafting,  the  former  being  lai^ely  adopted 
where  the  scion  and  stock  are  approximately  the  same  in  thick- 
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ness,  the  latter  where  the  scions  are  grafted  upon  much  thicker 
branches  and  stems. 

In  tongue-grafting  the  scion  is  first  cut  with  a  long  sloping  cut 
I  or  3  inches  long,  and  then  notched  as  at  h,  Fig.  95.  The  stock 
is  treated  in  a  similar  manner  so  that  when  placed  together  the 
scion  and  stock  fit  as  at  II,  Fig.  95.  The  two  parts  are  subse- 
quently bandi^ed  firmly,  and  the  wound 
covered  either  with  grafting-wax  or  clay 
to  exclude  air  and  rain. 

As  soon  as  the  buds  on  the  scion  have 
grown  into  shoots  6  or  8  inches  long  the 
bandages  and  covering  should  be  care- 
fully removed,  and  the  scion  and  stock 
tied  to  a  supporting  stake. 

In  crown^rafting  one  or  more  scions 
are  cut  with  long  sloping  cuts  and  then 
inserted  into  longitudinal  slits  a  inches 
long,  cut  through  the  bark  of  the  stock 
as  shown  in  Fig.  96.  The  wounded 
parts  are  then  bound  and  covered  with 
clay  or  wax  as  in  tongue-grafting. 

_   The  growths  from  bulbs,  tubers,  cuttings, 

ila^'fc  grafted  buds  and  scions  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  new  plants,  but  simple  exten- 
sions of  the  bpdy  of  the  parent  which' produced  them:  with 
rare  exceptions,  they  possess  the  same  morphological  and 
physiological  characters  as  the  plant  from  which  they  were 
derived.  Whatever  qualities  the  parent  possesses  which  make 
it  valuable,  the  same  are  met  with  in  the  plants  derived  from 
it  by  the  various  methods  just  described,  and  it  is  largely  on 
account  of  this  fact  that  the  farmer,  gardener,  and  nurseryman 
makes  use  of  the  power  of  vegetative  reproduction. 

Plants  raised  from  the  seeds  of  choice  varieties  of  apple,  pear, 
cherry  and  other  fruit  trees  usually  differ  very  widely  from  their 


Fig.    ^— Dutnm    Dli 
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parents,  and  the  same  want  Of  resemblance  between  parent  and 
olTspring  is  seen  when  seedlings  of  carnations,  chrysanthemums, 
dablias,  potatoes,  hops,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  cultivated 
plants  are  compared  with  their  progenitors. 

The  reproduction  of  plants  by  seeds  cannot,  therefore,  in  such 
cases,  be  relied  on  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  number  of 
examples  all  resembling  their  parent:  the  only  method  of 
obtaining  the  desired  result  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  power 
of  vegetative  reproduction. 

Another  reason  for  the  employment  of  the  power  of  vegetative 
reproduction  is  the  great  saving  of  time  which  is  effected  when 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  certain  kinds  of  plants  is  the  object  in 
view.  To  raise  a  remunerative  crop  of  potatoes  from  true  seeds 
would  take  five  or  six  years,  and  an  even  greater  time  would  be 
needed  to  produce  an  orchard  of  fruitful  trees  from  the  'pips ' 
of  pears  or  apples :  by  the  use  of  tubers  in  the  former,  and  by 
graf^ng  on  well-established  stocks  in  the  latter  cases,  the  end  is 
attained  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

The  same  saving  of  time  is  seen  in  the  raising  of  strawberries 
from  separated  runners  instead  of  seeds,  and  in  the  propagation 
of  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  narcis»  by  means  of  bulbs  rather  than 
by  seeds. 


Bx.  Itl. — Examine  cuitings  nnd  liycn  of  carnations,  pelargoniuma,  goose- 
bercy,  black-currant  and  an)>  oLhers  obtainable  after  they  have  rooted.  Make 
drawingi  of  tbc  rooted  ends. 

Bx.  Its. — Alt  students  should  be  required  to  bud  a  rose  and  grtSl  a  fruit 
tree  of  tome  kind. 

Examine  Ihe  exiernal  feature  of  budded  and  giafied  trees  in  orchards 
and  garden*.    Notice  if  (be  stock  and  scion  grow  in  thickness  at  the  same  tsie. 
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REPBODUOnON— (a>nA'«»f4 

SEXUAL  BEPRODUOTIOH. 

E.  Thr  essential  feature  of  the  sexual  reproduction  of  plants 
and  animals  also,  is  the  fusion  of  two  special  kinds  of  cells, 
namely,  a  male  reproductive  cell,  and  a  female  reproductive 
cell,  which  after  complete  coalescence  or  commingling  of  parts, 
give  rise  to  a  single  cell  capable  of  growing  into  a  new  organism. 

In  the  very  exceptional  cases  of  parthenogenesis,  a  female  cell 
develops  into  a  new  plant  without  previously  uniting  with  a 
male  cell ;  as  a  rule,  however,  neither  a  male  cell  nor  a  female 
cell  is  capable  of  further  development  by  itself,  and  it  is  only 
after  the  process  of  fertilisation  or  union  of  the  male  cell  with 
the  female  cell  that  the  latter  grows  into  a  new  individual  plant 

The  two  uniting  cells,  or  gametes  as  they  are  termed,  are 
produced  in  special  reproductive  oigans  which  vary  very  much 
in  different  divisions  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  We  can,  at 
present,  only  deal  with  the  sexual  cells  and  reproductive  organs 
of  ordinary  flowering  plants. 

The  reproductive  organs  of  these  plants  form  the  essential 
parts  of  flowers  as  mentioned  in  chap.  vL ;  the  stamens  are 
the  male  organs  and  the  carpels  the  female  organs  of  the 
plant 

The  male  reproductive  cell  is  enclosed  within  the  pollen-grains 
produced  in  the  stamens :  the  female  reproductive  cell  lies  with- 
in the  ovule  as  explained  below. 

3.  StTQCtnre  and  0«nniiiatlon  nf  the  FoUQn-Oralit. — Pollen- 
grains  vary  much  in  form,  size  and  colour:  they  are,  however, 
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generally  oval  or  spherical  bodies  of  a  yellowish  colour.  The 
exterior  of  the  grain  usually  consists  of  a  stout  cuticularised 
cellulose  coat  — the  exlne  — 
o^nn  elaborately  ornamented 
with  spiny,  wart-like,  or  net- 
like thickened  markings ;  here 
and  there  more  or  less  de- 
finitely arranged,  thinner  areas 
are  visible  on  the  coat.  Lining 
this  outer  protective  covering 
is  a  delicate  transparent  cellu- 
lose membrane  —  the  inline 
(Fig,  97).  The  interior  of  the 
grain  is  filled  with  cytoplasm, 
in  which  are  present  two  nuclei, 
representing  two  cells,  between 
which   there    is  no  dividing  ofiiiy.  

,,        ,,         _  ,   ,,  ,    .    of  oif»rt  visible.    J.  Stction  of  ■pollen-grain, 

cell-wall.       One    of   them    {g)  ««■»;  iintiiHiBtmcteBlof  ihc  vegEtuini 

the    generative     cell,    the  mmiifnt%i^^nhi;^?p9iiabiu^;'eDiici«ii 


SiC" 


■offhe" 


Other  (w)   being  termed   the  ptoduMtTlrVi^riiS 

vegetative  eell  of  the  pollen-  «"™'"  ""■ 

grain.     Within  the  cytoplasm,  starch,  sugar,  oil  and  other  food 

materials  can  often  be  recognised. 

When  a  pollen-grain  is  placed  in  a  weak  solution  of  sugar,  and 
kept  at  a  suitable  temperature,  it  absorbs  water,  and  emits  a 
closed  slender  tube-like  structure,  termed  lh& pollen-tube  (pt),  which 
grows  from  the  vegetative  cell  of  the  grain,  and  may  under  cert^n 
conditions  attain  a  length  of  several  millimetres.  The  pollen-tube 
is  a  protrusion  of  the  intine,  and  makes  its  way  through  the 
specially  thin  or  otherwise  modified  places  in  the  exine  of  the 
grain. 

During  the  germination  of  the  pollen-grain  the  two  nuclei 
present  in  it  travel  into  the  pollen-tube;  the  nucleus  of  the 
vegetative  cell  ultimately  becomes  disoi^anised  and  disappears, 
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but  the  nucleus  of  the  generative  cell  divides  into  two  poitions 
{gg,  4,  Fig.  97),  the  malt  gametes  or  ma/e  ctlls,  which  take  part 
in  the  feitilisation-process  described  hereafter. 

Be.  lM.~Shake  out,  or  otlieiwise  IransTer  to  a  dry  slide,  pollen -gmiru 
from  the  anthers  of  shcphecd'a-purse,  sunflowei,  cucumber,  dandelion,  apple, 
mallow,  Bweet-wiUiam,  tulip,  and  any  olhei  floweca  at  hand. 

(1)  Examine  with  a  low  power,  allowing  the  light  to  falloD  them  frooi  above. 
Note  the  colour,  and  sketch  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  markings  on 
the  outer  wall. 

(3)  Mount  a  few  of  each  of  the  poUeD-graint  in  water  or  alcohol,  and 
examine  with  both  a  low  and  a  high  power. 

Be.  mo. — Make  a  3  per  cent.,  5  per  cent.,  and  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
cane-sugai ;  place  some  of  each  in  separate  watch  glasses,  and  shake  into 
them  rariaus  kinds  of  pollen-gcaios.  Cover  each  watch  glass  with  another, 
and  keep  the  whole  in  the  dark  in  a  waim  room.  Emminc  with  a  high 
power  some  of  the  poUen^iains  from  each  glass  after  twelve  or  eighteen 
hours,  and  note  the  prodaction  of  pollen-tabes  from  many  of  them. 

3.  The  OTnle  and  its  8tnictare.^A5  previously  explained  in 
chapter  vi.  (p.  85),  the  ovules  are  minute  roundish  or  ^£- 
shaped  bodies  found  in  the  ovaiy  of  the  carpels  of  a  flower.  In 
most  cases  each  ovule  is  attached  to  the  placenta  of  the  carpel 
by  means  of  a  short  stalk  or  funicie. 

The  chief  part  of  an  ovule  consists  of  a  central  kernel  of  thin- 
walled  parenchymatous  tissue  termed  the  nucellus  (n,  Fig.  98). 
Surrounding  the  latter  aje  one  or  two  coats  or  integummls  (c) 
which  have  grown  up  from  the  base  of  the  nucellus  so  as  to 
cover  it  completely  except  at  its  apex  where  a  very  narrow 
canal  (m) — the  micropyle — is  left. 

The  ovules  of  umbelliferous  plants  and  most  dicotyledons  with 
gamopetalous  flowers  have  only  a  single  integument;  those  of 
the  monocotyledons  and  most  apetalous  and  polypetalous  dico- 
tyledons possess  two  integuments. 

The  point  (A)  where  the  coats  and  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus 
are  united  is  termed  the  (halata  of  the  ovule. 

Various  forms  of  ovule  are  met  with  in  different  kinds  of 
Sowering  plants.   In  the  dock,  walnut  and  buckwheat,  the  funicie, 
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chalaza  and  micropyle  are  all  in  the  same  straight  line,  as  at 
r,  Fig,  98  :  such  ovules  are  described  as  orlhotrofious. 
When  the  ovule  during  its  development  becomes  inverted  as 
,  Fig.  98,  the  micropyle  lies  close  to  the  funicle :  this  form 


1  flowering  plants,  and  is 


is  met  with  in  the  majority  of 
spolien  of  as  an  anatropous 
ovule.  Among  cruciferous 
plants,  and  also  among  the 
Caryophyllaceffi  and  Cheno- 
podiaceie,  the  ovules  are 
more  or  less  kidney-shaped, 
the  nucellus  and  integu- 
ments being  curved  or  bent : 
ovules  of  this  type  are. 
described  as  <ampylotropous. 
At  an  early  period  in  the 
development  of  the  ovule  a 
specially  large  cell  termed 
the  embryo-sac  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  tissue  of  the 
nucellus  at  a  point  near  the 
micropyle  of  the  ovule. 
Within  it  a  series  of  seven 
new  cells  are  developed 
somewhat  as  follows.  The 
primary  nucleus  of  the 
embryo-sac  first  divides,  and 
the  two  halves  then  travel 
to  the  poles  or  opposite  ends 
of  the  cell,  one  to  the  micro-  "  nuc.iiu^ ;  i  tmbryo-i«c. 
pylar  end,  the  other  to  the  antipodal  or  chalazal  end.  Here  each 
of  these  two  new  nuclei  divides  into  four,  so  that  at  this  stage  eight 
nuclei  are  present,  each  of  which  has  a  certain  portion  of  cytoplasm 
associated  with  it.    After  this,  one  of  the  nuclei  from  the  chalazal 
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end  and  one  from  the  micropylar  end  travel  back  to  the  centre 
and  fuse  with  each  other  to  form  what  is  termed  the  secondary, 
definitivt,  or  fusion  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  (A,  Fig.  99) :  it  is 
tbeprimary  endosperm  nucleus. 

The  three  nuclei  at  the  end  of  the  embryo-sac  farthest  away  from 
the  micropyle  become  surrounded  with  a  certain  amount  of  cyto- 
plasm and  then  develop  cell-walls ;  the  cells  produced  are  termed 
antipodai  cftWs  {a).  At  the  end  nearest  the  micropyle  the  nuclei 
and  associated  cytoplasm  remain  without  cell-walls  and  constitute 
what  is  known  as  the  egg-apparatus ;  two  of  these  three  cells  are 
termed  synergida,  the  third  is  the  female  gamete,  ovum,  egg  or 
oosphereifi).  The  ovum  is  the  special  female  reproductive  cell  of  the 
plant  which  afterfusion  with  the  male  reproductive  cell  ofthepoUen- 
grun,  begins  a  new  life  as  it  were,  and  develops  into  a  new  plant. 

Sx.  le*. — Tcue  oDt  wilh  needles  ihe  ovulea  from  the  ovuies  of  ibe  recentljr 
opened  floweis  of.po,  bean,  tutip,  and  olhcrs  of  limil&r  siic  ;  mount  in  a  drop 
of  witei  and  examine  with  a  low  power,  noting  if  ponible  th*  funicle  and 
position  of  Ihe  micropyle. 

Ex.  UT. — Cut  traniveise  sections  of  these  ovaries  and  monnt  the  sections 
in  a  I  per  cent,  solmion  of  caustic  potash,  Obserre  and  sketch  under  a  low 
power  the  form,  structure  and  attachment  of  the  ovales  to  the  carpeli, 

at.  IM. — Place  some  flowers  of  marsh  marigold  {Caliha  palustrii  L.} 
which  have  just  opened  in  methylated  spirit.  After  hardening  a  few  days 
strip  of)  Ihe  petals  and  stamens  and  cut  a  number  of  transverse  sections 
ihroogh  the  carpels  with  a  razor  wetted  with  the  apiiit ;  man;  of  the  sections 
•ill  ^10  pass  throDgh  the  ovules  within  the  carpels.  Transfer  the  sections 
into  a  watch  glass  containiog  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  methylated  spirit 
and  glycerine.  Now  pick  out  one  or  two  sections  which  appear  to  have 
passed  through  the  ovnles  and  mount  them  in  a  drop  of  pure  glycerine. 

I.  Examine  and  sketch  under  a  low  powei,  noting — 
(1)  The  section  of  the  wall  of  the  carpel ; 
(2}  The  anatropous  ovule  and  its  funicle  ; 
(3)  The  large  embryo-sac. 

a.  Examine  and  sketch   the  embryo-sac   under  a  high  power.  Doting 

(l)  The  Central  fusion  nucleus  ; 

(3)  The  antipodal  cells  at  one  end  ;  and 

(3)  The  ovum  and  syne^dte  at  the  other. 

4.  Fertilisation  and  its  effects. — When  a  pollen-grain  is  placed 
on  the  stigma  of  the  carpel  of  a  suitable  flower  it  germinates 
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and  produces  a  pollen-tube  which  penetrates  into  the  tissues  of 
the  sterna,  and  grows  down  through  the  style  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ovary  :  the  time  taken  to  reach  this  point  may  vary  from 
a  few  hours  to  several  weeks,  according  to  the  kind  of  plant. 

t)  The    advancing    pollen-tube    is 

guided  in  some  way  not  completely 
understood  into  the  micropyle  of  the 
ovule  and  at  length  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  apex  of  tlie  embryo-sac 
close  to  the  egg-apparatus  (Fig.  99). 
On  reaching  this  point  its  tip  be- 
comes disorganised  and  one  of  the 
male  cells  of  the  pollen-grain  travels 
on  through  the  open  end  of  the  tube 
until  it  meets  the  ovum.  The  male 
gamete  and  the  ovum  then  fuse  into 
one,  their  parts  becoming  com- 
pletely intermingled.  This  fusion 
of  a  male  cell  with  the  ovum  is  the 
essential  feature  of  the  sexual  act 
and  is  spoken  of  as  fertilisaiion. 

In  several  instances  the  second 

male  nucleus  from  the  pollen-grain 

has  been  found  to  fuse  similarly  with 

F,o.  M  -Dtagnin.  of  .lonE.-din.i    ^^*  ^"^'*'"  nucleus  in  the  embryo-sac. 

KciiDnorawpeicontMjiingmjionho.    The  fusion  of  both  male  cells,  one 

ibE  ««ngein*Bi  of  the  >ari<roi  p^u    with  the  cgg,  the  Other  with  the  prim- 

■boulthclimcorfuliliniion.    ..Ov-  j  ,  .         K 

my;  tnyic;_if>iiKiii>i>rihecanKi:  ary  end  OS  perm  nucleus,  has  been 
i™i^''>i'JI3lm"ubi"'"ont°of  lh=  referred  to  as  Jauble  fertilisation ; 
^wJSmw'if  o™iiV-V.a«it"!    't  's  probably  general  among  angio- 


sperms. 


nucl«ia(mimuymdoipcmnucl™);      -»" 

■  Miiipodii  «ifj.    -  Unless  the  ovum  is  feriilised  t^ 

it  and  the  whole  ovule  wither  and  die,  but  as  soon  as  fertilisat^ 
is  effected  the  ovum  commences  to  divide  and  grow,  developing 
into  an  embryo  plant,  the  whole  ovule  finally  becoming  a  seed. 
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The  development  of  the  embryo  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant 
from  the  fertilised  ovum  may  be  easily  studied  in  the  common 
weed  Shepherd's-purse  (CapseUa  Bursa-pastoris  L.). 

The  ovum  first  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell-wall  and  subse- 
quently divides  into  two  cells :  of  these,  the  upper  one  or  that 
nearest  the  micropyle,  by  further  transverse  divisions  gives  rise  to 
asinglerowof  cells  termed  the  jwj/«we>r(j,  Fig.  lOo),    The  other 


or  lower  spherical  cell  (*)  is  carried  at  the  end  of  the  suspensor 
some  distance  into  the  cavity  of  the  embryo-sac ;  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  embryo-cell  since  from  it  the  whole  of  the  embryo  is 
de^l^ped  except  the  tip  of  the  radicle  and  the  root-cap. 

The  single  embryo^:etl  divides  in  three  directions  so  that  eight 
cells  arc  formed :  four  of  these  nearest  the  suspensor  by  continued 
division  produce  the  hypocotyl  and  radicle,  while  the  other  four 
give  rise  to  the  cotyledon  and  plumule  of  the  embryo.     The 
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tip  of  the  radicle  and  the  root-cap  originate  by  division  of  the 
hypophysis,  or  end  cell  (A)  of  the  suspensor. 

Bx.  IW. — Poll  oiF  from  *n  inflorescence  of  Shepherd'*- pune  {Ct^/la)  an 
ovaiy  of  a  Aower  from  which  the  petals  have  just  fallen.  OpeD  the  Dvary 
with  needles  and  lemOTC  a  few  of  the  ovules :  place  one  or  two  of  the  latter 
in  a  drop  of  water  on  a  glass  slide  and  cover  with  a  cover-ilip. 

(l)  Examine  with  a  low  power  and  sketch  the  part*  of  a  single  orale  and 

(i)  Press  gently  oa  the  cover-slip  with  the  end  of  a  lead  pencil,  to  as  to 
buial  the  ovule :  try  and  find  with  ■  low  power  the  embryo  and  suspensor,  as 
at  3  or  4,  Fig.  loo,  among  the  contents  squeezed  out.  When  found  examine 
and  sketch  under  a  high  power. 

(3)  Repeat  the  above  with  ovules  obtained  from  successively  older  ovaiiet, 
and  trace  the  development  of  the  embryo  up  to  the  lime  when  well-marked 
cotyledons  and  radicle  are  clearly  visible  with  a  low  power. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  going 
on,  changes  occur  in  other  constituents  of  the  embryo-sac  and 
also  in  the  nucellus  of  the  ovule.  The  synergida:  and  the  anti- 
podal cells  usually  become  disorganised  and  disappear.  The 
primary  endosperm  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac,  however,  unites 
with  one  of  the  male  gametes  from  the  pollen-grain  and  the  com- 
pound nucleus  arising  from  such  union  divides  repeatedly  until 
a  large  number  of  naked  cells  are  produced,  between  which  cell- 
walls  ultimately  arise,  the  whole  then  farming  a  parenchymatous 
tissue  within  the  embryo-sac  :  this  tissue  is  termed  the  endosperm 
(e,  Fig.  101)  and  is  stored  with  food  on  which  the  embryo  lives 
during  its  development. 

In  wheat,  barley,  onion  and  other  species  of  plants  the  embryo 
does  not  disorganise  and  consume  all  the  endospierm  before  the 
seed  ripens,  so  that  in  these  cases  a  certain  amount  of  endosperm 
is  present  in  the  mature  seed  (3,  Fig.  loi). 

In  others,  however,  such  as  the  bean,  pea,  and  turnip,  the 
developing  embrjo  absorbs  practically  the  whole  of  the  endo- 
sperm and  the  nucellus  before  the  seed  ripens,  so  that  mature 
seeds  of  these  platits  cotitain  little  or  no  endosperm-tissue  and 
are  described  as  exendospermous  (4,  Fig.  loi). 

Most  commonly  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  is  disorganised 
and  absorbed  during  the  development  of  the  embryo,  but  in 
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certain  plants  it  becomes  stored  with  food  and  is  present  in  the 
ripe  seed :  such  stored  nucellar  tissue  is  termed /^rt'sperm  (n,  i, 
Fig.  .o,). 

The  fertilisation  act  brings  about  the  production  of  an  embryo, 
and  stimulates  the  growth  of  Other  parts  of  the  ovule,  so  that 


£  GdEytcdDm  of  vmbrro. 

land  a  RTC  'olbumiiiout'Ke 
prcwit  in  IhcKi.  In  i  Ihc  [ii 
tadotpam  iLiaue  t  produced  w 


cctioiu  ar  u  ovi 

ile(i>. 

iDdihi 

iieedi(.,3,«Hi4) 

Komti  the  .mbcro  or  the  » 

,d;»,micropyl,; 
rujicl<af<inbr>e; 

Jnivtd  from  th< 

s 

luiund 
■bKnt 

lembryo-uc  bring 

the  latter  is  finally  converted  into  a  seed:    the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  Ovule  and  the  seed  are  indicated  below  :— 
Tki  Ovult.  Tht  Seal. 

The  egg  or  ovum  becomes  the  embrya 
„    integuments        „         „    seed-coats  or  testa. 
„    micropyle  „         „    micropyle. 

„    funicle  „         ,,    funicle. 

In  so-called  'albuminous'  seeds,  the  'albumeu'  may  re- 
present stoiage-tisaue  developed  in  the  embryo-sac  and  termed 
endosperm,  or  it  may  be  derived  from  the  nucellus,  in  which 
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case  it  Is  designated  perispeim ;  some  seeds  may  cont^n  both 
endosperm  and  perisperm. 

After  fertilisation  has  been  accomplished,  the  style  and  stigma 
of  the  carpels  and  also  the  corolla  of  most  conspicuous  flowers, 
wither  and  faU  off.  The  stimulus  of  the  sexual  act  incites  the 
ovule  to  grow,  and  a  similar  influence  is  transmitted  to  the 
tissues  of  the  ovary-wall,  which  also  grow  and  expand  to  allow 
the  development  of  the  seeds  within :  the  gynsecium  of  the  flower 
becomes  converted  into  a.  fruit. 

Moreover,  the  act  of  fertilisation  frequently  induces  growth 
and  change  in  the  receptacle  and  flower-stalk,  as  in  the  apple, 
pear,  and  strawberry. 

Some  cultivated  plants,  such  as  varieties  of  cucumber,  grape, 
pine-apple,  orange,  and  banana,  produce  'seedless  fruits,'  the 
wails  of  the  ovaries  developing  extensively  apart  from  any  seed 
productioru  However,  in  the  tomato,  melon,  plum,  and  the 
majority  of  plants,  fruits  either  do  not  develop  at  all  or  drop 
off  long  before  they  reach  normal  size,  when  fertilisatioft  does 
not  take  place. 

That  the  development  of  the  seed  influences  the  growth  of 
the  fruit  may  be  seen  by  watching  the  development  of  an 
apple  flower  in  which  some  of  the  five  stigmas  present  have 
been  pollinated  and  others  left :  the  '  fruit '  from  such  an 
incompletely  pollinated  flower  becomes  somewhat  one-sided 
and  unsymmetrica!  in  form,  for  only  the  carpels  corresponding 
to  the  pollinated  stigmas  produce  seeds,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  part  of  the  '  fruit '  in  which  the  seeds  are  present  grows 
more  rapidly  than  the  seedless  part 

Tomatoes  and  strawberries  also  develop  into  one-sided, 
irregular  fruits  when  pollination  is  incomplete. 

Only  one  pollen-grain  is  necessary  to  fertilise  a  single  ovule, 
and  more  pollen  is  always  produced  by  flowers  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  impr^nation  of  alt  the  ovules  within  their 
carpels.     There  is  however  some  evidence  to  believe  that  when 
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an  excess  of  pollen  is  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  flowers  the  tissues 
of  the  pericarp  are  stimulated  to  develop  more  extensively  and  the 
fruit  is  consequently  larger,  than  when  a  small  amount  of  pollen 
is  applied. 

5.  Pollination:  self-fertUlBation  and  crwu-fertUiMtlon. — It 
will  be  understood  from  the  foregoing  account  that  among  plants 
with  completely  dosed  carpels  the  fertilisation-process  is  preceded 
by  and  dependent  upon  the  deposition  of  the  poUen-grain  on  the 
stigma  of  the  carpel  of  a  flower.  Although  the  pollen^ains 
may  be  induced  to  germinate  on  other  parts  of  the  carpel,  the 
pollen-tubes  have  no  power  of  penetrating  the  tissues  of  the 
latter  except  when  placed  on  the  specially  receptive  stigma. 
This  necessary  transference  of  pollen^rains  from  the  anthers  of 
the  stamens  to  the  stigmas  of  the  carpels  is  termed  po/Iina/ion. 

Where  the  stigma  receives  pollen  from  the  anthers  of  the  same 
flower  the  latter  is  said  to  be  self-poUirtaUd :  frequently,  however, 
the  stigma  in  one  (lower  receives  pollen  from  a  flower  growing 
on  another  distinct  plant,  in  which  case  the  flower  receiving  the 
pollen  is  spoken  of  as  a-oss-pollinated. 

A  simple  term  is  needed  for  the  intermediate  case  where  the 
pollen  of  a  flower  is  transferred  to  the  stigma  of  another  flower 
growing  on  the  same  plant. 

Where  self-pollination  is  followed  by  fertilisation  the  plants 
are  said  to  be  self-fertiiised  or  close-fertilised  \  the  term  a-oss- 
fertiUialion  is  applied  to  cases  where  the  fertilising  pollen  ia 
derived  from  another  distinct  flower  of  the  same  species  of  plant. 

Since  most  plants  have  their  sexual  oi^ans  close  together  in  the 
same  flower  it  might  be  imagined  that  self-fertilisation  would  be 
the  rule  among  flowering-plants.  A  number  of  plants  with  open 
flowers  are  undoubtedly  self-fertilised  and  certain  plants  such  as 
pansy,  violet,  wood-sorrel  and  barley,  possess  cleistogamous  flowers 
which  never  open  and  which  therefore  insure  certain  self- 
fertilisation. 

Extensive  and  careful  observation,  however,  shows  that  a  large 
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numlKr  of  flowering  plants  are  cross-fertilised,  and  experiments 
have  proved  that  the  plants  derived  from  seeds  which  have 
arisen  from  cross-pollinated  flowers  are  in  many  cases  taller, 
more  robust  in  constitution  and  productive  of  earlier  flowers  and 
more  seeds  than  those  arising  as  the  result  of  self-fertilisation. 

A  great  many  devices  are  met  with  among  flowering  plants 
which  are  calculated  to  secure  a  preponderance  of  cross-fertilisa- 
tion over  self-fertilisation.  The  chief  arrangements  tending  more 
or  less  completely  to  this  end  are  the  following : — 

(i)  The  flowers  are  often  diclinous  (p.  87);  that  is,  the 
sexual  organs  are  produced  in  separate  flowers,  which  may  occur 
either  on  the  same  plant,  as  in  the  hazel  and  pine,  01  upon 
different  individual  plants,  as  in  mercury  {Merairialis),  hop  and 
willow. 

(ii)  Although  the  male  and  female  sexual  organs  in 
monoclinous  flowers  are  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  they 
frequently  do  not  ripen  together :  plants  bearing  flowers  of  this 
kind  are  described  as  dkhogamous. 

Two  types  of  flowers  are  met  with  upon  dichogamous  plants, 
namely,  (a)  proiandroui  flowers,  or  those  in  which  the  anthers 
ripen  and  shed  their  pollen  before  the  stigma,  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  to  receive  it,  and  {b)  protogynous  flowers  in  which  the 
stigma  is  receptive  some  time  before  the  anthers  open  and  set 
free  their  pollen. 

Protandrous  flowers  are  abundant ;  the  sunflower,  daisy,  dead- 
nettle,  carrot,  bean,  vetch,  parsley  and  most  Umbelliferx, 
LeguminosEe,  Compositas,  and  Labiata:  are  familiar  examples :  in 
these,  the  pollen  necessary  for  the  fertilisation  of  any  particular 
flower  usually  comes  from  a  younger  one,  because  its  own  pollen 
has  been  shed  before  the  stigma  is  receptive. 

Frotogynous  flowers  are  less  common :  examples  are  seen  in  the 
apple,  pear,  plantain  {Plantagd),  meadow  foxtail  and  sweet  vernal- 
grasses,  rushes,  hellebore,  and  species  of  Speedwell  ( Vereniea\ 
and  Calceolaria.    In  these  the  stigmas  are  pollinated  from  the 
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Anthers  of  flowers  which  have  opened  previously,  thdr  own 
anthers  being  not  yet  ripe  when  the  stigma  is  fully  developed. 

(iii)  Among  monoclinous  flowers  which  are  hom^amous,  that 
is,  which  develop  and  ripen  their  sexual  organs  simultaneously, 
the  distance  apart  or  the  relative  position  of  the  anthers  and  the 
stigma  is  often  such  that  the  transference  of  pollen  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  is  rendered  uncertain :  examples  exhibiting 
adaptations  of  this  class  are  met  with  in  the  primrose  and  cowslip. 

(iv)  Among  certain  plants,  especially  some  orchids,  the  poUen 
has  no  fertilising  effect  upon  ovules  produced  in  the  same  flower. 

Tnmsfereneo  of  poUen. — Since  the  pollen-grains  of  plants  have 
no  power  of  spontaneous  movement,  they  must  be  canied  from 
one  Sower  to  another  by  some  external  agency. 

In  certain  cases  snails,  birds,  and  currents  of  water  effect  the 
transference  of  pollen  from  place  to  place,  but  the  chief  ^ents 
which  carry  the  pollen-grains  from  one  flower  to  another  are 
(i)  the  wind  and  (3)  insects. 

Flowers  which  are  cross-pollinated  by  aid  of  the  wind  are  said 
to  be  atumophilous  or  wind-pollinated :  those  in  which  the  pollina- 
tion is  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  insects  are  described  as 
entomopMlous  or  insect-pollinated  flowers. 

Wind-pollinated  flowers  are  sometimes  loosely  described  as 
wind-fertilised  and  insect-pollinated  flowers  as  insect-fertilised: 
it  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  the  function  of 
the  wind  and  insects  is  merely  the  transference  of  the  pollen- 
grains  from  the  anthers  of  one  flower  to  the  stigma  of  another, 
and  that  these  agents  have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  act  of 
fertilisation  which  subsequently  takes  place  in  the  ovule. 

As  examples  of  plants  whose  flowers  are  wind-pollinated  may  be 
mentioned  the  hop,  docks,  almost  all  grasses  and  sedges,  and  many 
trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  hazel  and  birch.  Their  flowers  are  gener- 
ally small  and  inconspicuous,  without  scent :  '  honey '  is  generally 
absent,  and  the  pollen^ains,  which  are  usually  produced  in  large 
quantities,  have  a  smooth  and  dry  external  sur&ce.    The  anthers 
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in  many  cases  have  long  slender  filaments  which  allow  of  their 
easy  movement  even  by  gentle  breezes :  the  stigmas  are  often 
very  laige  and  feathery  and  specially  adapted  to  catch  the  floating 
pollen-grains. 

Insect-pollinated  flowers,  of  which  roses,  honeysuckle,  clover 
and  primrose  may  be  mentioned  as  examples,  usually  have 
brightly-coloured  petals  or  sepals,  and  are  often  highly-scented. 
Ntetaries  or  honey-glands  which  secrete  mctar,  a  sweet  liquid 
commonly  called  'honey,'  occur  on  various  parts  of  the 
flower. 

Their  pollen-grains  are  less  abundant  than  in  wind-pollinated 
flowers  and  generally  have  an  ornamented  sticky  surface  which 
enables  them  to  cling  together  and  to  the  bodies  of  insects.  The 
stigmas  of  such  flowers  are  comparatively  small,  and  when  ready 
for  pollination  often  exude  a  viscous  liquid  to  which  the 
pollen-grains  readily  adhere,  and  in  which  they  germinate 
freely. 

The  insects  which  visit  flowers  are  mainly  beetles,  flies, 
moths,  butterflies,  and  bees.  The  various  tints  of  flowers, 
their  odour  and  the  nectar  which  is  secreted  by  them,  serve 
to  attract  these  visitors,  and  in  certain  measure  enable  the 
latter  to  distinguish  the  particular  species  of  plant  which  they 
wish  to  visit. 

Insects  feed  upon  nectar  and  also  to  some  extent  upon  pollen, 
which  they  obtain  in  part  from  wind-pollinated  flowers  which 
contain  no  nectar. 

In  their  search  for  a  livelihood  bees  and  other  insects  uncon- 
sciously render  useful  service  to  the  plants  which  they  visit  by 
bringing  about  cross-pollination. 

Where  the  nectar  is  exposed  or  easily  accessible,  as  in 
most  unbelliferous  plants  and  buttercups,  a  great  variety  of 
insects  belonging  to  dilTerent  families  are  attracted,  and  many 
of  them  creep  about  and  often  merely  self-pollinate  the 
Bowers.     In    many   cases,    however,   the    nectar   is    secreted 
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and  stored  at  the  base  of  long,  tubular  corollas  and  calyces, 
or  in  places  otherwise  difficult  of  access,  where  it  can  only 
be  reached  by  insects,  such  as  moths,  butterflies,  and  bees, 
possessing  long  proboscides  and  tongues,  or  some  particular  form 
and  weight  of  body.  In  flowers  of  this  character,  the  insects 
during  their  search  for  nectar,  touch  the  anthers,  and  the 
pollen  becomes  dusted  on ,  to  their  bodies,  often  at  some 
particular  point,  which  point  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 


stigma  of  a  (lower  subsequently  visited,  and  cross-pollination  is 
effected. 

An  example  of  the  adaptation  of  a  flower  to  the  visits  of 
large  bees  may  be  studied  in  the  common  White  Dead-Nettie 
{Lamium  album  L.)  (Fig.  102).  The  flower  has  a  conspicuous, 
white,  two-lipped  corolla.  The  upper  lip  (u)  is  arched  and 
protects  the  pollen  from  being  washed  away  by  rain;  it  also 
prevents  rain  from  passing  down  to  the  nectary  which  is  present 
at  the  base  of  the  ovary  («).     When  visiting  such  a  flower,  the 
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bee  alights  on  the  lower  lip  (/)  of  the  corolla  which  acts  as  a 
convenient  landing-stage,  and  pushes  its  head  down  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  In  search  of  the  nectar  concealed  below.  The 
body  of  a.  large  bumble  bee  or  a  hive  bee  fits  almost  exactly 
into  the  mouth  of  the  corolla,  and  the  back  becomes  dusted  with 
pollen  from  the  anthers  (a)  under  the  upper  lip  (w).  On  enter- 
ing another  flower,  the  back  of  the  bee  with  the  polleu  upon 
it  comes  first  into  contact  with  the  lower  half  of  the  bifid 
St^ma  (s)  which  projects  a  short  distance  below  the  anthers, 
and  cross-pollination  is  readily  effected.  Pollen  from  this 
second  flower  is  removed  on  leaving  and  transferred  to  a 
third,  and  so  on.  The  tongues  of  flies  and  other  insects 
whose  bodies  are  not  stout  enough  to  fiU  up  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  anthers,  are  too  short  to 
reach  the  honey;  moreover,  a  ring  of  hairs  (r)  arranged  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  corolla  tube  prevents  small  insects  from 
robbing  the  flower  of  its  nectar.  Almost  all  zygomorphic  flower;, 
such  as  the  bean,  clover,  sainfoin,  mint,  snapdragon,  and  many 
others,  exhibit  striking  adaptations  to  secure  cross- pollination 
by  the  agency  of  insects,  and  many  of  these,  when  insects 
arc  prevented  from  visiting  them,  are  practically  unable  to 
eff'ect  self-fertilisation,  and  hence  produce  little  or  no  seed 
under  such  circumstances. 

It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that  although  many  flowers, 
such  as  those  of  the  broa^-bean,  broom,  carnation,  red  clover 
and  foxglove,  are  either  unable  to  produce  seed,  or  produce  but 
few,  when  insects  are  excluded,  others  which  show  special  adapta- 
tion for  cross- pollination  by  insects,  and  which  are  usually  and 
most  advantageously  pollinated  by  these  agents,  have  also  the 
power  of  self-fertilisation,  and  often  exercise  it  in  dull  weather, 
or  at  other  times  when  io sect- visitors  are  scarce.  For  example, 
the  flowers  of  vetch,  pea,  dwarf-hean  {Phaseolus  vulgaris)  and 
tobacco  produce  seeds  when  specially  protected  from  being 
cross-pollinated  by  insects.    Many  protogynous  flowers  in  a 
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young  state  are  adapted  for  cross-pollination,  but  if  the  latter 
does  not  take  place,  the^tigma  frequently  receives  pollen  from 
its  adjoining  anthers  at  a  later  stage  of  development  of  the 
flower. 

Bz.  110. — ExaminetherolIowingwind-poUinstedflowers:— grasses,  sedges, 
rushes,  oek,  walnut,  birch,  alder,  hazet,  hop,  planiain  and  dock. 
Note  (l)  the  absence  of  conspicuous  calyi  or  corotta. 
(a)  Powdery,  dry,  chaiactet  of  [he  pollen. 

(3)  The  extensive  receptive  surface  ofche  >tigiius. 

(4)  General  absence  of  scent  and  nectar. 

Zx.  ITt.' — Eiamine  the  following  insect -pollinated  flowers: — buttercup, 
columbine,  monk's-hood,  poppy,  cabbage,  pansy,  violet,  pink,'  carnation, 
primrose,  stitchworls,  mallows,  horse-chestnut,  bean,  clovers,  birds'  foot 
trefoil  and  otbei  leguminous  plants,  strawberry,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum, 
dandelion,  sunflower,  thistle,  knapweed,  parsnip,  carrot  and  other  nn- 
belliferons  plants. 

Moke  an  examination  of  the  flowers  in  difieredl  states  of  development,  and 

(l)  Whether  they  are  protogjnous  or  protandrons. 

(a)  Where  the  nectat  is  secreted  and  stored  if  any  is  present ;  it  may  be  at 
the  base  of  the  stamens,  on  the  receptacle,  ovary,  or  in  specially  constructed 
parts  of  the  petals  and  sepals.  Frequently  ridges  and  variegated  stripes  of 
colour  on  the  petals  point  in  the  direction  of  the  nectary,  and  apparently 
serve  as  guides  to  insect -visitors. 

(3)  Determine  whether  there  is  any  specially  convenient  landing-place  for 
insect- victors,  and  try  and  find  out  whether  the  stigma  or  anthers  are  touched 
Rrst  when  insects  visit  the  flowers. 

(4)  Whenever  opportunity  offers,  carefully  watch  insects  at  work  extract* 
ing  honey  or  collecting  pollen  froni  flowers. 

6.  Sexual  affinity :    hybridlefttlon  and  hybrids. — A  fertile 

sexual  union  between  the  male  cell  of  a  pollen-grain  and 
the  egg-cell  within  an  ovule  does  not  take  place  indiscrimin- 
ately among  plants.  A  certain  relationship  or  sexual  affinity 
must  exist  between  the  parent  plants  before  their  reproductive 
cells  will  unite. 

Although  self- fertilisation  is  possible,  and  among  certain  plants 
is  a  normal  process,  experience  tekcbes  that  in  many  cases 
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the  pollen  of  a  flower  has  no  fertilising  effect  on  the  egg-cells 
of  ovules  present  in  the  same  flower  or  in  flowers  on  the  same 
individual  plant. 

Moreover,  it  is  generally  found  that  fertilisation  between  the 
reproductive  cells  of  plants  widely  difTerent  from  each  other,  say, 
between  those  of  a  cabbage  and  a  potato,  or  those  of  a  peach 
and  a  turnip,  does  not  take  place. 

In  some  instances  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  pollen 
of  one  plant  to  fertilise  the  ovules  of  another  may  possibly 
be  due  to  the  «ant  of  power  of  the  pollen-grain  to  develop 
pollen-tubes  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  stigma  to  the 
ovules  within  the  ovary ;  or  the  tissues  of  the  style  may  offer 
some  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  advancing  pollen-tubes. 
In  most  cases,  however,  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
some  other  quite  unknown  cause  at  work  which  prevents 
the  living  substance,  composing  the  reproductive  cells  o{ 
certain  plants,  from  exercising  a  fertilising  influence  on  each 
other. 

When  the  relationship  between  the  male  and  female  repro- 
ductive cells  is  too  close,  and  also  when  it  is  too  remote,  fertility 
is  reduced.  For  the  production  of  the  most  vigorous  and  the 
most  prolific  progeny  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  difference 
between  the  productive  cells  which  unite. 

As  pointed  out  previously  (p.  279)  the  most  fertile  sexual 
union  takes  place  between  the  reproductive  cells  of  flowers 
which  arise  on  different  individual  plants  of  the  same  species. 
Ttie  progeny  resulting  from  such  cross-fertilisation  grow 
luxuriantly  and  produce  numbers  of  seeds  capable  of  giving 
rise  to  equally  robust  offspring. 

It  is  also  found  that  well-marked,  wild  and  cultivated  varieties 
and  races  of  the  same  species  of  plant  generally  cross  readily : 
thus,  the  cross -pollination  of  different  varieties  of  wheat,  barley, 
turnips,  apples,  carnations,  roses  and  other  plants,  results  in  the 
production  of  offspring.  The  progeny  arising  from  cross-fertilisa- 
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lion  between  two  varieties  or  races  of  the  same  species  are  termed 
cross-breeds,  or  variety-hybrids. 

Variety- hybrids  usually  possess  the  following  characters  : — 
(i)  They  are  often  more  luxuriant  and  robust  in  constitution 
than  their  parents ;  their  roots  are  frequently  extensive  and  the 
shoots  and  leaves  large. 

(ii)  They  usually  grow  more  rapidly,  flower  earlier,  and 
produce  a  larger  number  of  flowers  than  the  parents. 

(iii)  The  power  of  seed-production  is  strong  and  their  seedling 
offspring  is  generally  very  vigorous. 

It  has  been  found  in  a  lai^e  number  of  instances  that  the 
pollen  of  one  plant  cannot  impregnate  the  ovules  of  another 
widely  differing  from  it,  but  we  have  no  means  of  determining 
beforehand  whether  any  two  particular  species  will  cross  suc- 
cessfully; nothing  save  actual  trial  will  decide. 

Many  examples  are  known  where  cross-fertilisation  does  take 
place  between  different  species  of  plants,  as  for  example,  between 
the  raspberry  and  blackberry,  wheat  and  rye,  different  species 
of  strawberry  {Fragaria)  and  various  species  of  Pelargonium, 
Dianthis,  Narcissus,  Digitalis,  Viola,  Gladiolus,  Begonia  and 
many  other  ornamental  flowering  -  plants.  Cross -fertilisation 
between  distinct  species  of  plants  is  termed  hybridisation,  and 
the  progeny  of  such  crossing  are  termed  hybrids :  when  the 
species  crossed  belong  to  the  same  genus,  the  progeny  are  some- 
times designated  species-hybrids,  to  distinguish  them  from  genus- 
hybrids,  or  bigeneric  hybrids  the  progeny  of  species  belonging  to 
different  genera. 

Few  or  no  crosses  ate  known  with  certainty  between  plants 
belonging  to  different  Families  or  Orders ;  even  genus-hybrids 
are  comparatively  rare. 

Generally  the  more  nearly  allied  the  species  are  the  more 
readily  do  ihey  hybridise.  — 

The  species  belonging  to  certain  Orders  seem  naturally  in- 
clined to  hybridisation ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  Composite, 
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Orchidacese,  Indacea  and  Scrophulariacese :  on  the  other  hand, 
among  the  Cruciferx,  Leguminosx  and  Umbellifer^  hybrids  are 
uncommon. 

True  hybrids  or  crosses  between  distinct  species  of  plants 
usually  exhibit  the  following  characters  : — 

(i)  If  the  parents  are  very  widely  different  from  each  other, 
the  offspring  is  usually  delicate  and  difficult  to  rear,  but  where 
the  parents  are  more  nearly  related  the  offspring  is  frequently 
taller  and  more  vigorous  and  luxuriant  in  its  vegetative  o^ans 
than  either  of  the  parents. 

(ii)  In  nearly  all  cases  hybrids  are  less  fertile  than  their 
parents ;  their  sexual  organs  are  weak,  and  frequently  they  are 
absolutely  sterile,  the  anthers  producing  no  pollen  or  the 
carpels  no  ovules,  so  that  seed -formation  .is  impossible.  In 
certain  rare  instances  there_  appears  no  inclination  or  power 
to  form  flowers.  In  those  which  do  produce  flowers  and 
seeds  the  pollen-grains  are  generally  smaller  in  size  and 
number,  and  the  ovules  more  or  less  imperfectly  formed :  the 
male  reproductive  organs  are  more  deleteriou sly  affected  than 
the  female  organs. 

(iii)  The  petals  and  coloured  parts  of  the  flower  arc  generally 
larger  and  more  lasting  than  those  of  either  parent.  '  Doubling ' 
of  the  flowers  and  other  pathological  malformations  are  more 
common  among  hybrids. 

(iv)  In  the  first  generation  raised  from  seeds  obtained  by 
cross- pollinating  distinct  species,  all  the  individual  plants  are,  in 
most  instances,  similar  to  each  other,  but  the  degree  of 
resemblance  to  the  two  parents  varies  considerably. 

The  individuals  of  the  second  or  later  generations,  that  is, 
the  offspring  which  arise  from  self-pollination  or  cross-pollination 
of  the  flowers  of  hybrids,  vary  much  in  form  and  in  other  ways : 
they  do  not  resemble  each  other  nearly  so  much  as  those  of 
the  first  generation.  Some  of  them  almost  exactly  resemble 
the  female,   others  the   male  parent,   while  many   show  the 
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characters  of  both  parents  combined  in  various  degrees.  More- 
over, in  many  instances,  entirely  new  characters,  not  seen  in 
either  parent,  arise  among  the  offspring  of  succeeding  generations 
of  hybrids. 

(v)  Hybridisation  is  usually,  though  not  always,  reciprocal : 
if  the  pollen  of  a  species  A  is  effective  upon  the  ovules  of 
another  species  B,  the  pollen  of  B  is  usually  dmilaily  effective 
upon  the  ovules  of  A. 

In  most  instances  there  is  no  difference  between  the  offspring 
of  redpTOcal  crosses. 

It  has  been  noticed  also  that  in  the  crossing  of  certain  species 
the  hybrids  produced  always  resemble  one  of  the  species  more 
than  the  other,  no  matter  whether  it  is  used  as  the  male  or  the 
female  parent  of  the  cross. 

Almost  all  hybrids  are  more  easily  crossed  with  pollen  derived 
from  one  of  the  parent  species  than  with  pollen  from  its  own 
flowers  or  from  flowers  of  another  hybrid  of  the  same  origin  as 
itself :  the  progeny  of  such  crossing  are  termed  derii'otiw  hybrids. 

Most  derivative  hybrids  are  intermediate  between  the  parent 
and  the  original  hybrid :  they  are  more  fruitful  than  the 
latter,  and  some  of  them  frequently  come  true  from  seed. 
If  such  hybrids  are  again  pollinated  by  the  same  parent, 
the  progeny  or  members  of  the  third  generation  resemble  the 
pollinating  parent  more  closely ;  by  a  repetition  of  the  crossing 
with  the  same  parent  up  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation,  all 
trace  of  the  original  second  parent  of  the  hybrid  is  lost  or  un- 
recognisable in  the  progeny. 

True  hybrids  may  be  crossed  with  another  species  different 
from  either  of  the  parents,  and  the  offspring  which  may  be 
termed  trispecific  hybrids,  can  be  crossed  again  with  still  another 
distinct  species.  In  this  manner  plants  have  been  obtained 
combining  the  characters  of  three,  four,  or  more  species :  the 
offspring  of  such  crossed  plants  are  very  variable. 

7.  Uendsliut  laws  of  inheritance. — (i)  Since   rgoo   much 
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attention  has  been  devoted  to  experimental  work  upon  the 
character  of  hybrids,  or  crosses  between  varieties  of  plants,  and 
those  exhibited  by  their  ofTspring. 

Some  remarkable  facts  were  observed  by  Gregor  Johann 
Mendel  in  Germany  about  1866,  but  the  published  accounts  of 
his  woik  and  the  '  laws  of  inheritance  '  deduced  from  it  were  lost 
sight  of  until  about  1900,  when  De  Vries  in  Holland,  Correns 
in  Germany,  and  Tschemak  in  Austria  rediscovered  similar  facts. 

Mendel  worked  chiefly  with  garden  peas,  and  crossed  certain 
varieties  which  differed  from  each  other  in  regard  to  some 
simple  character  or  pair  of  characters. 

Among  other  experiments  he  crossed  a  variety  of  pea  having 
smooth  round  seeds  with  one  bearing  wrinkled  indented  seeds, 
and  found  that  the  offspring  consisted  invariably  of  plants  which 
bwe  only  smooth  round  seeds :  the  wrinkled  character  of  the 
parent  crossed  was  not  seen  in  the  hybrid  obtained. 

That  character  of  the  parent  which  appeared  in  the  offspring 
of  the  first  cross  he  termed  dominant,  the  character  not  seen 
being  spoken  of  as  recessive. 

Seeds  arising  from  the  self-fertilisation  of  the  flowers  of  the 
round-seeded  hybrid  gave  rise  not  only  to  round-seeded  peas 
but  to  plants  with  wrinkled  seeds  as  well. 

The  number  of  seeds  showing  the  dominant  round  character 
was  found  to  be  three  times  as  many  as  those  exhibiting  the 
recessive  wrinkled  character. 

Mendel  continued  the  raising  of  plants  from  these  seeds 
through  several  generations,  and  found  that  the  wrinkled  seeds 
bred  true :  they  were  as  pure  in  respect  of  the  recessive 
character  as  the  original  parent,  and  never  gave  rise  to  round 
peas. 

The  round  seeds,  however,  behaved  differently.  One  in  every 
three  bred  true;  it  was  pure  in  regard  to  the  dominant  character, 
but  two  of  the  round  seeds  in  every  three  gave  offspring  which 
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bore  both  round  and  wrinkled  seeds.  They  were  hybrid  like 
the  first  cross,  and  the  proportion  of  round  seeds  to  vmnkled 
ones  which  they  produced  was  3  to  i . 

If  we  assume  that  each  plant  produces  say  4  seeds,  the 
following  scheme  indicates  the  proportion  of  each  kind  obtained 
in  three  successive  generations : — 


lound        cronei)  with 


From  tb«K 
ite  obtained 


\ 


16  roand  33  round 

&II  pnre  fS  pare  +  i4  inicuire"| 


4  wrinkled       (F,  eenention] 


Ifi  pure  W        (F,  generalion] 


(ii)  That  certain  characters  of  plants  are  dominant  over 
others  when  crossing  takes  place  was  well  known  before 
Mendel's  time,  and  that  among  the  later  generation  or  off- 
spring of  crosses,  individuals  bearing  the  parental  character 
not  seen  in  the  first  generation  are  obtained,  was  also  known, 
but  the  average  numerical  proportion  of  each  was  not  noticed 
previously. 

The  most  important  feature  of  Mendel's  work,  however,  lies 
in  the  explanation  which  he  offered  of  the  facts. 

He  propounded  the  hypothesis  that,  so  far  as  a  pair  of  char- 
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acters  which  exclude  each  other  or  are  opposed  to  each 
other  are  concerned,  each  male  or  female  reproductive  cell 
or  gamete  of  the  hybrid  carries  only  one  of  the  characters, 
not  both,  i.e.  each  individual  gamete  of  a  cross  bears  either 
the  dominant  or  recessive  character  of  the  original  parents,  but 
not  both. 

Although  the  hybrid  plant  arising  from  the  union  of  reproduc- 
tive cells  of,  say,  a  pea,  with  round  seeds,  and  one  bearing  wrinkled 
seeds,  contains  both  of  these  characters,  even  if  both  are  not 
visible,  its  reproductive  cells  carry  only  the  round  or  the  wrinkled 
character  in  a  pure  state;  its  pollen-grains  and  ovules  or  the 
generative  nuclei  in  them,  are  either  pure  'round'  or  pure 
'  wrinkled.' 

Moreover,  Mendel  assumed  that  the  number  of  male  cells 
(and  female  cells)  bearing  the  '  round '  character  was  on  an 
average  equal  to  those  carrying  the  '  wrinkled '  character. 

Such  assumptions  beii%  made,  the  result  of  the  union  when 
only  self-fertilisation  is  allowed  will  be  understood  from  the 
following ; — 

A  hybrid  plant  produced  by  the  crossing  of  a  parent  bearing 
round  seeds  (R)  with  one  bearing  wrinkled  seeds  (W) 
possesses  -.-^ 

Male  G«metet. 
Some  bearing  the  character  R 


Any  male  gamete  bearing  the  R  (round)  character  has  an 
equal  chance  of  meeting  with  a  female  gamete  carrying  R  or  W. 
If  it  meets  with  R  the  plant  produced  will  bear  round  seeds,  and 
will  be  quite  pure  (RR)  in  respect  of  this  character  of  round- 
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ness.     If  it  meet  with  a  gamete  bearing  W,  the  resulting  plant 
will  be  hybrid,  and  will  not  breed  true. 

We  thus  see  that  on  an  aveiiage  there  will  be  formed  from 
the  male  gametes  cairyiog  the  round  character,  uniting  at 
random  with  the  female  gametes  available — 

in  the  i  RR 


I  pure  RR  plants  I 

1  RW 


^hybrid  RW    .,    [        P^P^rdon 


Similajl}',  from  the  male  gametes  possessing  the  wrinkled 
character  (W)  we  should  have — 


(pure  WW  plants!  ^  *f 

|hybridRW    ,.     J        proportion 


t  RW 


Taking  the  combination  of  all  the  gametes  at  random,  where 
the  number  of  male  and  female  sex  cells  each  bearing  only  one 
(R  or  W)  of  two  characters  is  the  same,  we  should  have  the 
following  proportional  result : — 

1  plant  2  plants  i  plant 

RR  RW  WW 

Dominant.  Recessive. 

As  the  round  is  dominant  over  the  wrinkled  character,  the 
impure  hybrid  plants  (RW)  will  /iwi  like  the  pure  (RR)  plants. 
Therefore  the  proportion  of  plants  showing  the  round  dominant 
to  those  exhibitbg  the  recessive  wrinkled  character  would  be 
3  to  I,  which  is  what  Mendel  fouiul  to  be  actually  the  case  in 
his  experiments. 
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When  the  hybrid  was  crossed  with  the  parent  bearing  the 
wrinkled  character,  instead  of  being  self-fertilised,  the  off- 
spring consisted  of  round  and  wrinkled  peas  in  equal  pro- 
portion, which  is  also  what  would  be  expected  from  Mendel's 
hypothesis. 


Gametes  of 
Hybrid. 

Gamete*  of 

Parent, 

R 

*■  w 

RW 

J>< 

^^^ 

WW 

W 

_^_^Vf 

RW 
WW 

Mendel  crossed  peas  varying  in  several  other  characters,  and 
obtained  results  similar  to  those  described.  For  example,  peas 
having  yellow  cotyledons  were  crossed  with  varieties  having 
green  cotyledons.  Yellow  was  found  to  be  dominant,  but 
segregation  or  splitting  into  the  two  types  occurred  in  the 
second  generation :  peas  having  green  cotyledons  appeared, 
and  in  Uie  proportion  of  i  with  green  to  3  with  yellow  coty- 
ledons. 

(iii)  Characters  which  exclude  or  contrast  with  each  other,  as 
the  '  roundness '  and  '  wrinkledness '  of  peas,  are  spoken  of  as  a 
pair  of  alleiomgrphs. 

A  plant  or  animal  which  arises  from  the  union  of  two  distinct 
germ-cells  is  sometimes  termed  a  zygote. 

The  individual  plant  formed  from  the  fertilisation  of  sexual 
cells  bearing  similar  allelomorphs  is  termed  a  homoxygole  (RR  for 
example).  Where  the  allelomorphs  are  antagonistic  the  resulting 
plant  is  spoken  of  as  a  helerotygote  (as  RW). 

jjiv)  The  following  have  been  found  by  experiment  to  behave 
as  allelomorphic  pairs  of  characters : — 
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Lychnis 
Chelidenium  n. 
Mfuze 
CEnothera 
Sweetpea 
Many  plants 


DominaDt. 
Tall  habit 
Yellow  cotyledon 
Brown  skin 
Round  seeds 
Absence  of  awns 
Rough  chaff 
Red  chaff 
Hairiness 
Entire  petals 
Starchy  endosperm 
Long  style 
Oval  pollen-graitis 
Coloured  flowers 


Reccnire. 
Dwarf  habit 
Green  cotyledon 
White  skin 
Wrinkled  seeds 
Presence  of  awns 
Smooth  chaff 
White  chaff 
Smoothness 
Laciniate  petals 
Sugary  endosperm 
Short  style 
Round  poll  entrains 
White  flowers 


(v)  After  dealing  with  peas  varying  in  one  pair  of  characters, 
Mendel  crossed  varieties  exhibiting  two  pairs  of  allelomorphs, 
and  determined  the  distribution  of  the  parental  features  among 
the  offspring. 

When  a  round  pea  having  green  cotyledons  is  crossed  with  a 
wrinkled  one  having  yellow  cotyledons,  two  allelomorphic  pairs  are 
concerned,  viz,  (i)  'round'  and  'wrinkled';  (a)  'yellow'  and 
'gieen.' 

(t)  'Round'  seeds  are  dominant  to  'wrinkled'  seeds; 

(2)  '  Yellow '  cotyledons  are  dominant  to  'green '  cotyledons. 

The  first  cross,  or  F^  generation,  is  found  to  consist  of  round, 
yellow  peas  only. 

On  self-fertilisation  Fj  generation  is  obtained  This  yields 
four  types  of  peas,  namely — 

I.  Round  yellow  3.  Wrinkled  yellow 

a.       „       green  4-         „  green 

in  the  following  proportion  -.-^ 
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round  yellow     round  green     wrinkled  yellow    wrinkled  green 

Two  of  these  types  are  like  the  original  parent  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  addition  to  these,  two  new  varieties  have 
been  obtdned,  namely,  wrinkled  green  and  round  yellow 
peas. 

On  Mendel's  hypothesis  this  result,  both  as  regards  the  colour 
of  the  seeds  and  the  proportion  of  each,  is  to  be  expected,  as  is 
seen  from  the  diagram  below— 


RY  WG         Fi  generation, 

around  yellow  pea,  since  'round'  and  'yellow'  are  dominant 
to  'wrinkled'  and  'green'  respectively. 
The  gametes  of  the  hybrid  would  be — 


RG  RG 

wy  WY 

WG  WG 

The  RY  male  gametes  have  an  equal   chance  of  meeting 
with  either,  RY,  RG,  WY,  or  WG. 

Similarly    RG  do.,  do.,  do. 

WG  do.,  do.,  da 

WG  do.,  da,  da 
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The  possible  combinations  are  seen  in  the  following  diagram. 

MbIcG 


Fem.1e       RY        RG 


WY 

WG 


WY 


WG 


ey' 

RG, 
RY 

WY 

ry' 

WG. 

ry' 

RY, 
RG 

RG, 

rg' 

WY, 
RG 

WG 

rg' 

RY, 
WY 

RG, 

WY 

WYg 
WY 

WG, 
WY 

RY, 
WG 

RG, 
WG 

WY, 
WG. 

WG, 
WG 

a.  Those  marked  (i)  in  which  RY  occurs  will  all  be  alike  in 
appearance,  viz.,  round  yellow  peas,  roundness  and  yellowness 
being  dominant  characters.     Of  these  there  are  nine. 

i.  Three  marked  {2),  viz.,  RG  RG,  WG  RG,  and  RG  WG,  are 
round  green  peas,  R  being  dominant  over  W  ;  Y  is  absent. 

c.  Three  marked  (3),  viz.,  WY  WY.  WG  WY,  and  WY  WG, 
are  wrinkled  yellow  peas.  R  is  absent,  and  Y  is  dominant 
over  G, 

d.  One  marked  (4),  WG  WG,  is  a  wrinkled  green  pea. 

The  wrinkled  green  pea  is  a  new  variety,  and  it  will  breed 
true  when  self-fertilised,  having  nc  Y  or  R  in  iL  This  is  found 
to  be  the  case  when  tested. 

One  of  the  three  wrinkled  yellow  peas  WY  WY  will  breed 
I  me. 
One  of  the  three  round  green  peas  RG  RG  will  breed  true. 
One  of  the  nine  round  yellow  peas  RY  RY  will  breed  true. 
The  remainder  are  impure  or  hybrid  in  respect  of  one  or 
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other  atlelomorphic  pEur,  and  consequently  segregate  in  various 
ways  when  self-fertilised. 

From  the  above  example  it  is  seen  that  certain  characters 
existing  in  two  separate  varieties  of  plants  may  be  combined  in 
one  variety,  and  this  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Many  others  have 
been  worked  out  experimentally. 

(vi)  The  Mendelian  conception  of  distinct  unit  characters 
which  are  capable  of  being  inherited  independently  of  each 
other  has  given  precision  to  our  views  of  the  nature  of 
heredity  and  the  constitution  of  pure  breeds  and  hybrids  or 
crosses. 

A  pure-bred  individual  is  one  which  has  developed  from  the 
union  of  male  and  female  cells  containing  similar  elements  or 
characters,  while  a  hybrid  or  cross-bred  organism  has  arisen 
from  sex  cells  conveying  different  allelomorphic  elements.  A 
plant  may  be  pure  bred  in  respect  of  one  character,  and  yet  be 
cross-bred  in  regard  to  another  character. 

This  hypothesis  of  the  distinctness  of  hereditary  characters 
greatly  assists  the  efforts  of  the  plant  breeder,  inasmuch  as  it 
indicates  the  line  along  which  crossing  must  take  place  to  effect 
a  desired  combination  in  one  plant  of  characters  only  met  with 
in  separate  varieties,  and  makes  his  selection  among  the 
offspring  of  crosses  to  obtain  the  wished-for  result,  simpler  and 
mote  direct  than  heretofore. 

(vii)  It  has  been  long  known  among  hybridists  that  certain 
cross-bred  varieties  of  plants  which  exhibit  characters  different 
from  either  of  the  two  parents  cannot  be  fixed.  On  self- 
fertilisation  the  new  character  is  not  met  with  in  all  the  offspring, 
there  being  many  individuals  (rogues)  which  have  to  be 
discarded.  No  amount  of  selection  or  self-fertilisation  is  found 
to  fix  the  new  type. 

These  hybrid  forms  are  generally  merely  heterozygotes,  and 
on  Mendel's  hypothesis  ought  to  break  up  into  35  per  cent. 
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like  each  parent,  with  50  per  cent  hybrid  again,  which  they 
generally  do. 

Mendelism,  moieover,  throws  considerable  tight  on  various 
forms  of  '  reversion '  (p.  3 18). 

Some  'reverted'  individuals  which  appear  among  what  is 
thought  to  be  a  selected  so-called  pure  stock,  are  merdy 
recessives  which  have  never  had  the  chance  of  showing  them- 
selves. The  majority  of  the  selected  stock  might  be  pure  in 
Mendel's  sense — yet  if  some  were  impure  and  contained  the 
recessive  character  the  latter  would  only  be  seen  when  crossing 
took  place  between  individuals  possessing  the  same  recessive 
character,  and  the  chances  in  favour  of  this  occurrence  might 
be  very  remote  an  account  of  the  numbers  of  pure  population 
among  which  the  impure  individuals  were  mixed. 

Such  'reverted'  individuals  ought  to  breed  true  when 
crossed  among  themselves  or  self-fertilised,  and  this  is  sometimes 
the  case. 

There  are  other  '  reversions '  which  do  not  breed  true  among 
themselves  in  the  first  (F,)  generation,  yet  show  a  small 
percentage  which  breed  true  to  the  reversionary  character  in  the 
second  (F,)  generation,  and  cannot  therefore  he  of  heterozygote 
nature. 

Such  cases  are  seen  in  what  is  termed  'reversion  on 
crossii^.' 

These  can  also  be  explained  on  Mendelian  lines,  but  further 
information  regarding  them  must  be  sought  in  works  specially 
concerned  with  the  subject. 

8.  AitUlcial  pollination:  methods  of  croBgingpluits. — Several 
plants,  such  as  the  melon,  peach,  tomato  and  egg-plant,  which  do 
not  set  fruit  unless  the  ovules  are  fertilised,  must  be  cross- 
pollinated  artificially  when  grown  under  glass  and  forced  to 
bloom  in  early  spring  or  at  other  seasons  of  the  year,  when 
pollinating  insects  are  not  abundant. 
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The  process  consists  merely  in  a  transference  of  pollen  to  the 
stomas  of  the  flowers  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush,  a  plume 
of  pampas-grass,  or  a  rabbit's  tail  fastened  to  a  small  stick. 

In  the  case  of  the  tomato,  peach,  and  other  plants  with  mono- 
clinous  flowers,  merely  shaking  the  plants  is  sometimes  suftident 
to  distribute  the  pollen  satisfactorily,  but  the  most  efficient 
method  in  the  case  of  the  peach  and  melon  is  first  to  collect 
the  pollen  from  the  anthers  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush, 
and  then  apply  the  pollen-laden  brush  to  the  stigmas  of  the 
flowers :  with  tomatoes  it  is  best  to  shake  a  quantity  of  pollen 
from  several  flowers  into  a  watch  glass  or  spoon,  and  then  dip 
the  stigmas  of  the  flowers  into  the  pollen  so  collected. 

In  the  case  of  the  melon  where  the  flowers  are  diclinous, 
the  staminate  flowers  are  sometimes  pulled  off  the  plant,  and 
after  rolling  back  the  corolla,  the  exposed  anthers  may  be  gently 
brushed  over  the  stigmas  of  the  pistillate  flowers  intended  to  be 
pollinated,  or  a  whole  male  flower  may  be  pushed  into  the  corolla 
of  one  of  the  latter  and  left  there.  Of  course,  in  these  and  all 
other  instances  the  anthers  must  be  in  a  dehiscent  condition,  so 
that  the  pollen-grains  are  fully  formed  and  easily  set  free,  and 
the  stigmas  must  be  in  a  receptive  condition. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  cross  or  hybridise  two  particular  varieties 
or  species  of  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  a  more  careful 
manner.  One  or  more  flowers  upon  the  plant  which  is  to  act  as 
the  female  parent  or  seed-bearer,  must  be  selected  for  the  opera- 
tion, afid  must  be  prevented  from  receiving  any  other  kind  of 
pollen  upon  their  stigmas  except  that  from  a  flower  from  the 
plant  which  has  been  chosen  as  the  male  parent. 

Before  attempting  to  cross  two  plants  it  is  important  to  study 
and  become  familiar  with  the  structure  of  their  flowers  in  r^ard 
to  the  number  and  position  of  their  sexual  organs  and  whether 
the  flowers  are  protandrous  or  protogynous  ;  moreover,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  appearance  presented  by  the  stigmas  when  the;r  are 
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ready  to  receive  pollen,  and  the  mode  and  time  of  dehiscence  of 
the  anthers  when  the  pollen  is  mature,  is  useful 

The  receptive  surfaces  of  the  stigmas  of  flowers  when  mature 
are  often  moist  or  sticky :  in  other  cases  they  enlarge  and  appear 
roi^h  and  covered  with  very  small  round  prominences  when 
viewed  with  a  lens.  Where  the  stigmas  are  bifid  the  two  halves, 
which  in  an  immature  state  lie  close  together,  separate  and  curl 
away  from  each  other  when  mature. 

The  dettuls  of  the  actual  method  of  cross-pollination  varies 
with  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  flowers  to  be  operated 
u[>on,  and  also  to  some  extent  upon  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
the  operator.  The  following  plan  gives  excellent  and  accurate 
results : — 

(i)  Rrst  select  the  flower  to  be  used  as  the  seed-bearer.  This 
must  be  done  before  the  flower  has  opened  and  before  its  own 
anthers  are  mature  enough  to  shed  their  pollen.  Unless  this 
precaution  is  adopted  self-pollination  or  cross- pollination  by 
^ency  of  the  wind  or  insects  may  have  already  taken  place. 

Where  several  flowers  are  borne  somewhat  close  together  as 
in  the  apple  and  wheat,  one  or  two  only  should  be  crossed  and 
the  others  removed,  so  that  the  crossed  specimens  may  have  a 
better  chance  of  developing. 

(ii)  Open  the  flower  and  carefully  remove  the  stamens  with 
fine-pointed  forceps  taking  hold  of  each  stamen  by  its  lilament 
so  as  not  to  crush  the  anther  and  thereby  run  the  risk  of  setting 
free  the  pollen. 

Where  the  stamens  are  epipetalous  and  in  other  instances  it 
is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  cut  off  the  calyx,  corolla,  and 
stamens  with  fine  scissors.  Be  careful  not  to  touch  or  injure 
the  style  and  stigma  of  the  gynsecium. 

After  this  process  of  emasculation  or  removal  of  the  male 
sexual  organs,  the  flower  or  the  shoot  bearing  it  must  be 
enclosed  in  a  paper  bag  tied  up  at  the  mouth  so  as  to  exclude 
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insects  and  prevent  wind-poIIination :  allov  the  stigma  to  mature, 
which  usually  takes  two  or  three  days  according  to  the  age  of 
the  flower  when  emasculated. 

(iii)  When  the  stigma  is  ready,  remove  some  ripe  stamens 
from  the  flowers  of  the  plant  to  be  used  as  the  male  parent  of 
the  cross,  and  after  lightly  crushing  the  anther  on  the  finger- 
nail so  as  to  set  free  the  pollen,  transfer  the  latter  by  means  of 
forceps  to  the  stigma.  To  ensure  absolute  accuracy  the  flowers 
from  which  the  pollen  is  taken  should  have  been  previously 
enclosed  in  a  paper  bag  and  allowed  to  open  there :  if  this 
precaution  is  neglected  and  stamens  are  merely  taken  casually 
from  0[>en  flowers  on  the  male  parent  there  is  no  certainty  about 
the  cross  for  foreign  pollen  may  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  them  by  the  wind  or  by  insects. 

(iv)  After  pollination  has  been  effected  the  flower  must  be 
again  enclosed  in  a  paper  bag  and  kept  there  until  the  seeds 
have  been  fertilised  and  the  fruit  has  begun  to  grow. 

The  bag  may  then  be  removed  and  the  fruit  and  seeds  allowed 
to  ripen  in  the  ordinary  way ;  in  the  case  of  fruits,  such  as  apple, 
pear  and  raspberry,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  ripening  fruit  by 
means  of  a  muslin  bag  or  coarse  net. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIl. 

CULTIVATED  PLANTS  AKO  THEIA  OBIOIN: 
FLANT-BREEDINO. 

I.  From  the  most  remote  ages  the  human  race  has  derived 
much  of  its  sustenance  from  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  At  first, 
no  doubt,  men  were  content  to  roam  about  and  feed  upon  the 
roots,  stems,  leaves,  fruits  and  seeds  of  various  species  of  plants 
found  growing  wild,  just  as  the  lowest  savage  races  do  at  the 
present  day.  With  a  settled  mode  of  life  and  increasing 
population  would  come  the  necessity  to  select  and  cultivate 
close  at  hand  particular  species  possessing  useful  and  agreeable 
qualities,  so  that  a  constant  and  more  certain  supply  of  food 
might  always  be  obtained. 

By  whom  or  at  what  period  in  the  history  of  mankind  was 
begun  the  selection  and  first  cultivation  of  the  different  wild 
plants  which  have  given  rise  to  our  chief  cultivated  food-plants, 
is  not  known.  Extensive  researches  by  De  Candolle  and  others 
have  shown  that  the  majority  of  our  common  vegetables,  fruits  and 
cereals  have  been  in  cultivation  for  many  hundreds  and  in  some 
instances  thousands  of  years :  during  this  time  they  have  under- 
gone extensive  modification. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  maize,  broad  bean,  and  a  few  others,  the 
wild  species  from  whirh  they  have  been  developed  are  unknown ; 
in  roost  cases,  however,  the  wild  prototype  of  the  various 
cultivated  (tarn  and  garden  plants  can  be  recognised  with  more 
or  less  certainty.  On  comparing  cultivated  varieties  with  the 
wild  species  it  is  noticed  that  the  former  differ  from  the  latter 
in  possessing  a  greater  development  and  generally  an  improved 
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flavour  of  those  parts  of  the  plant^  for  which  they  are  grown, 
the  other  parts  or  members  of  the  plant  being  much  the  same 
in  both  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  State. 

For  example,  among  apples,  pears,  plums,  strawbemes  and 
other  plants  which  are  grown  for  their  fruits,  the  flowers,  steins 
and  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ciab,  wild  pear,  sloe  and 
Strawberry  from  which  they  have  been  derived,  but  how  different 
are  their  fruits. 

In  the  cases  of  plants  grown  for  their  roots  only,  it  is  the  root 
which  manifests  the  greatest  amount  of  deviation  from  the  wild 
prototype,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  roots,  stems,  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  wild  carrot  and  wild  parsnip  with  those  of  the 
cultivated  varieties. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  which  distinguish  cultivated  from 
wild  plants  are  seen  to  be  connected  with  increased  usefulness 
to  mankind,  and  it  is  through  man's  agency  that  these  useful 
modilications  have  reached  their  present  state  of  development : 
without  the  care  and  constant  attention  of  the  farmer  and 
gardener  the  cultivated  types  would  disappear. 

In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of  cultivated  varieties  at  their 
present  level  of  excellence  endeavours  are  continually  being 
made  to  modify  and  improve  them ;  old  varieties  are  being 
altered  so  that  either  the  yield  of  their  useful  parts  is  increased, 
or  the  colour,  size,  form,  flavour,  time  of  ripening,  keeping 
qualities  or  hardiness  are  improved.  The  mode  in  which  this 
improvement  takes  place  is  indicated  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs 
of  this  chapter. 

X.  Bod-varieties  or '  sports.' — The  buds  upon  a  plant  resemble 
each  other  so  much  that  they  all  develop  into  shoots  very  closely 
alike,  so  far  as  the  colour  and  form  of  their  stems,  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruits  are  concerned.  It  is,  however,  occasionally 
noticed  among  perennial  farm  and  garden  plants  that  single  buds 
upon  certain  individuals  grow  out  and  produce  shoots  which 
differ  very  greatly  from  the  shoots  arising  from  the  rest  of  the 
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buds  upon  the  plant.  Thus,  single  buds  upon  peach  trees  have 
been  observed  to  develop  into  shoots  which,  instead  of  bearing 
peaches,  bear  nectarines,  and  plum  trees  ordinarily  producing 
purple  fruit  have  been  known  to  give  rise  to  a  single  shoot 
bearing  yellow  plums  of  a  totally  different  character  from  any 
previously  known. 

Such  sudden  and  extensive  variation  is  termed  bud^HiHatwn 
or  'sporting,'  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  those  species  of 
perennial  plants  which  have  been  under  cultivation  for  very  long 
periods  of  time.  It  is  extremely  rare  among  annual  plants  and 
uncommon  upon  perennials  which  have  only  recently  been 
introduced  into  the  garden. 

Very  few  'sports'  can  be  propagated  by  seeds;  they  must 
consequently  be  removed  from  the  parent  and  multiplied  v^e- 
tatively,  that  is,  by  cuttings  and  layers  or  by  budding  and  grafting. 

Many  examples  of  new  varieties  of  plants  which  have  originated 
from  bud-variation  are  met  with  among  garden  flowers  such  as 
roses,  carnations,  chrysanthemums,  tulips  and  pelargoniums. 

Also  in  this  manner  have  arisen  practically  all  the  vari^ated- 
leaved  and  'weeping'  forms  of  ash,  willow,  box,  holly,  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs. 

Among  farm  crops  potatoes  are  subject  to  bud-variation,  but 
its  occurrence  is  extremely  rare :  varieties  bearing  tubers  with 
purple  skins  have,  however,  been  known  to  produce  single  white 
tubers  among  those  of  ordinary  colour,  and  purple-skinned  tubers 
have  been  observed  with  one  or  more  white  '  eyes '  which,  on 
being  cut  out  and  prop^ated,  have  grown  into  plants  bearing 
white-skinned  tubers  only. 

3.  VaTiation  among  seedling  plants. 

{a)  '  Seminal  sports ' :  selection  and  fixation  of  vorietieH. — 
One  of  the  most  important  peculiarities  of  living  things  of  all 
kinds  is  the  variability  of  their  sexually-produced  offspring. 
Although  bean  seeds  always  produce  bean  plants  and  wheat 
grains  invariably  give  rise  to  wheat  plants,  nevertheless  no  two 
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seedlings  of  ihese  or  any  other  species  are  exactly  alike  in  all 
respects.  The  variation  may  be  merely  morphological,  that  is, 
it  toay  consist  in  an  alteration  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  leaf, 
stem,  or  other  part  of  the  plant ;  the  individuals  may  also  differ 
physiologically  from  their  parents  and  from  each  other;  for 
example,  among  potatoes  the  seedlings  differ  in  their  power  of 
Stsrch  formation  and  storage,  and  in  their  capability  of  resisting 
frost  and  the  attacks  of  insects  and  parasitic  fungi. 

The  differences  between  the  parents  and  their  offspring  in  the 
case  of  wild  plants  are  usually  slight,  but  among  a  number  of 
cultivated  plants  the  amount  of  variation  seen  in  the  seedling  is 
often  very  considerable. 

A  seedling  which  differs  appreciably  from  its  parent  in  some 
of  its  morphological  or  physiological  characteristics  may  be  termed 
a  '  setnittal  sport.' 

In  some  instances  the  peculiar  variations  are  of  the  nature  of 
permanent  modifications  and  transmitted  to  the  offspring  of 
succeeding  generations;  such  variations  are  termed  mutations,  in 
contradistinction  to  fluctuations  or  transient  modifications,  which 
are  not  hereditary. 

Although  many  '  seminal  sports '  differ  considerably  from 
the  parent  stock  from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  it  does 
not  follow  that  these  varieties  are  necessarily  improvements  upon 
the  parents  ;  the  majority  are  often  mere  curiosities,  or  distinctly 
inferior  varieties,  with  no  intrinsic  value  from  the  farmer's  or 
gardener's  point  of  view ;  others,  however,  frequently  possess 
characters  of  sufficient  novehy  and  distinctness  to  render  them 
especially  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  latter  is  perhaps  most  commonly  the  case  among  orna- 
mental flowering  plants,  where  each  new  variation  in  the 
colour  of  the  leaves  or  flowers  is  often  sufficient  to  make  the 
plant  attractive. 

Careful  investigation  into  the  origin  of  the  many  varieties  of 
apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  thera  are  'seminal  sports'  produced  from 
seeds  casually  sown  in  woods,  hedgerows,  and  fields  by  birds  or 
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self-sown  in  gardens :  long  ago  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  one  who  considered  the  varieties  worthy  of  cuhivation. 

Several  of  the  more  modem  varieties  of  fruits  have  arisen  as 
'seminal  sports'  from  pips  01  seeds  selected  in  a  haphazard 
manner.  Scarcely  any  of  them  '  come  true '  from  seed ;  the 
peculiar  characters  which  they  exhibit  are  not  hereditary;  for 
example,  the  seeds  of  a.  Cox's  Orange  pippin  or  a  Worcester 
Pearmain  apple  when  sown  do  not  produce  trees  bearing  apples 
of  these  kinds,  neither  do  the  seeds  of  the  different  varieties  of 
roses  or  carnations  (except  in  rare  instances)  give  rise  to  plants 
bearing  flowers  similar  to  their  parents.  But  in  these  cases,  just 
as  in  most  perennial '  bud-sports,'  the  fact  that  their  characters  ate 
not  transmitted  to  seedling  offspring  is  no  drawback  to  their  use- 
fulness, for  they  can  be  and  are  readily  propagated  vegetatively. 

'  Seminal  sports '  are  not  unfrequent  among  annual  plants ; 
in  such  instances,  their  peculiar  character  to  be  of  use  must 
be  hereditary,  for  there  is  no  practical  satisfactory  method  of 
propagating  these  plants  except  by  seeds.  Numerous  examples 
of  annuals  are  known  in  which  the  new  characters  presented 
by  them  are  transmitted,  wiihout  material  modification  or  altera- 
tion, to  all  plants  of  succeeding  generations  derived  from  them. 

Almost  all  the  best  cereals  are  'seminal  sports'  of  this  class 
which  were  originally  discovered  on  some  roadside  or  growing 
among  the  plants  of  an  ordinary  crop.  The  late  Mr  Patrick 
Shirreff  of  Mungoswells,  Haddington,  Scotland,  who  introduced 
several  new  and  excellent  varieties  of  cereals  into  the  market, 
was  in  the  habit  of  systematically  searching  his  fields  of  wheat 
and  oats  for  plants  presenting  new  and  marked  peculiarities  of 
grain  or  straw,  and  although  he  attempted  to  raise  new  varieties 
by  crossing  and  repeated  selection  as  described  below,  his  best 
introductions  appear  to  have  been  'seminal  sports'  discovered 
in  his  fields  with  all  tlieir  meritorious  qualities  ready-made  and 
transmissible  without  change  to  their  seedling  offspring. 

The  sowing  of  large  numbers  of  seeds,  selected  at  random,  of 
the  apple,  pear,  and  other  cultivated  plants,  in  the  hope  that  a 
valuable  variety  may  turn  up  suddenly,  is  a  game  of  chance  in 
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which  enormous  odds  are  against  the  raiser ;  nerenheless,  the 
method  has  ofteo  led  to  successful  results. 

One  of  the  best  varieties  of  potato  evei  raised,  namely,  the 
Magnum  Bonum,  was  obtained  by  Mr  James  Clarke  of  Christ- 
church,  who  found  it  among  a  batch  of  seedlings  derived  from  a 
promiscuously  selected  lot  of  potato  '  apples ' ;  and  many  other 
useful  and  ornamental  varieties  of  cultivated  plants  have  had  a 
similar  haphazard  origin. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  form  occurring  among  seedlings  of 
perennials,  such  as  shrubs,  fruit-trees,  strawberries,  potatoes, 
roses  and  other  plants  which  can  be  propagated  vegetatively, 
and  also  in  the  cases  of  those  new  forms  of  annual  plants  whose 
peculiarities  are  completely  and  faithfully  transmitted  by  seeds 
to  all  their  offspring,  the  work  of  the  plant-breeder  is  reduced 
to  the  mere  propagation  of  the  new  variety. 

Most  frequently,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  on  sowing  the 
seeds  of  a  new  form  or  'sport,'  the  majority  of  the  seedlings  do 
not  inherit  the  peculiar  features  of  the  parent  but  resemble  the 
original  plants  from  which  the  parent  '  sported.'  For  example, 
if  in  a  batch  of  tomato  plants  bearing  wrinkled  inferior  fruit,  a 
single  individual  were  observed  with  superior  smooth  round  fruit, 
it  would  generally  be  found  that  a  large  number  of  the  plants 
raised  from  the  seeds  of  such  'seminal  sport'  would  have 
wrinkled  fruit  and  none  at  all  or  only  a  few  would  bear  smooth 
fruit.  When  a  new  variety  makes  its  appearance  among  crops 
propagated  by  seeds,  it  is  generally  necessary  not  only  to  simply 
grow  it,  but  to  take  steps  to  '  fix '  the  variety,  so  that  all  the 
seedlings  raised  from  it  or  from  its  descendants  shall  exhibit  the 
peculiar  characters  which  make  it  worth  the  special  attention  of 
the  grower.  To  '  fix '  and  establish  a  new  variety  with  constant 
characters  from  such  'seminal  sports,'  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  following  process  of  continued  selection. 

The  seeds  of  the  plant  showing  the  new  features  are  sown, 
and  those  individuals  of  the   offspring   possessing  the  same 
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peculiar  characters  as  the  parent  are  allowed  to  produce 
seed,  all  others  being  pulled  out  and  discarded.  The  seeds  of 
this  first  selected  generation  are  then  sown,  and  a  further 
selection  and  sowing  of  those  possessing  the  new  attributes 
is  made.  This  process  is  repeated  for  several  generations  until 
no  weeding  out  is  found  necessary,  that  is  until  the  new  char- 
acters become  constant  in  alt  the  offspring,  after  which  the 
variety  is  said  to  be  'fixed'  and  'comes  true'  from  seed.  The 
time  taken  to  'fix'  a  variety  in  this  manner  depends  upon  the 
power  which  the  plant  possesses  of  transmitting  its  characters 
to  its  offspring.  This  power  is  exceedingly  variable  and  no 
rules  can  be  laid  down  in  regard  to  it;  in  some  instances  50 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  first  generation  may  resemble  the  parent, 
and,  on  sowing  the  seeds  of  these,  90  per  cent,  of  the  seedlings 
may  'come  true';  in  such  cases  fixation  of  a  new  variety  is 
tolerably  easy  and  may  he  effected  in  three  or  four  generations. 
In  other  cases  the  number  of  plants  true  to  type  in  each  succeed- 
ing generation  may  be  very  small,  and  even  after  selection  has 
been  carried  on  for  many  generations  a  large  proportion  of  the 
plants  obtained  at  each  sowing  may  possess  none  of  the  char- 
acters of  the  variety  which  the  plant-breeder  wished  to  establish. 

H.  Vilmorin  stated  that  some  of  his  hybrid  varieties  of  wheat 
took  six  or  seven  years  of  cultivation  and  selection  before  they 
were  of  sufficiently  fixed  character  to  be  put  on  the  market  for  trial. 

The  process  applied  to  five  or  six  generations  of  plants  is 
generally  found  to  be  sufficient  to  'fix'  many  new  varieties  of 
cereals,  beans,  peas,  cabbages,  turnips,  tomatoes  and  other 
annual  and  biennial  plants ;  probably  the  raising  and  selection 
of  a  similar  number  of  succeeding  generations  of  plants  would 
be  needed  to  make  a  variety  of  a  perennial  plant  'come  true' 
from  seed.  However,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  several  years 
often  elapse  before  seed  is  produced  by  many  seedling  perennials, 
the  process  of  fixing  new  varieties  of  such  plants  by  selecting  and 
propagating  in  the  above  manner  has  rarely  been  carried  out ; 
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hence  all  our  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  strawberries,  tulips, 
narcissus  and  many  other  cultivated  plants  do  not  'come  true' 
from  seed ;  so  far  as  their  usefulness  is  concerned  there  is  no 
necessity  for  them  to  do  so,  for  the  single  original  sport,  when 
once  obtained,  may  be  propagated  vegetatively  by  cuttings, 
runners,  grafts  and  bulbi  Of  course,  varieties  whose  peculiar 
characters  are  not  hereditary  cannot  be  'fixed  '  at  all.  Varieties 
which  are  the  result  of  hybridisation  often  vary  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  are  generally  difiicult  to  fix.  On  this  account  when 
fixation  is  being  attempted  the  several  generations  raised  for  the 
selective  process  should  be  protected  or  prevented  as  far  as 
possible  from  crossing  with  other  varieties  and  with  the  untrue 
seedlings. 

Self-fertilisation  or  in-breeding,  when  not  carried  to  an  extreme, 
tends  to  fix  the  characters  of  new  varieties. 

{b)  Seminal  or  seedling  varletiea. — As  previously  mentioned 
no  two  seedling  plants  are  ejtactly  the  same;  even  when  they 
are  derived  from  seeds  taken  frofli  the  same  pod  they  differ  from 
each  other  in  one  or  more  particulars.  It  may  be  that  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  not  exactly  the  same,  or  the  form  of  the 
leaf,  the  thickness  of  the  root,  or  the  size  and  habit  of  growth  of 
the  stem  may  differ  in  different  individuals.  Where  the  variation 
from  the  common  type  is  obvious  and  distinct  we  have  termed 
the  plant  a  'seminal  sport' ;  seedlings  showing  lesser  deviations 
which  are  scarcely  noticeable  may  be  named  '  seminal  varieties' 
Between  a  'seminal  sport'  and  a  'seminal  variety'  there  is  no 
essential  difference ;  it  is  a  matter  of  degree  of  variation  only. 

These  very  sl^ht  indefinable  deviations  from  the  common 
type  are  of  much  importance,  for  experience  teaches  that  many 
of  them  may  be  vastly  increased  by  selecting  and  cultivating  the 
plant  in  which  the  peculiarity  is  most  marked  in  each  successive 
generation;  the  development  of  the  peculiarity  and  its  fixation 
go  on  simultaneously  in  such  cases. 

For  instance,  if  among  a  bed  of  plants  whose  flowers  are 
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ordinarily  purple  a  single  individual  is  observed  vhose  flowers 
have  a  tinge  of  red,  it  is  often  possible  to  raise  and  fix  a  distinctly 
red  variety  by  selecting  from  each  succeeding  generation  the  plant 
in  which  the  redness  of  petals  is  most  marked.  Not  only  can 
the  tints  of  flowers  be  modilied  and  increased,  but  almost  a1! 
other  characters,  however  they  may  appear  at  first  in  the  selected 
plant,  may  be  increased  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  1890  E.  V.  Proskowetz  sowed  in  good  garden  soil  seeds  of 
the  wild  sea-beet  obtained  from  specimens  growing  on  the  south 
coast  of  France.  All  the  seedlings  had  much  branched  roots 
like  their  wild  parents,  and  sent  up  flowering  shoots  the  same 
year  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown :  the  average  sugar-content 
was  low  although  it  exhibited  wide  variation,  namely,  between 
o'3  and  ir-a  per  cent. 

The  plants  of  this  generation,  with  good  sugar-content  and 
with  the  least-branched  and  thickest  roots  were  selected  and 
their  seeds  sown.  The  majority  of  the  plants  of  this  selected 
second  generation  resembled  their  parents,  but  some  of  them 
behaved  as  biennials  and  sent  up  no  flowering  stems  in  the  fast 
year  of  their  growth. 

From  these  biennial  forms  a  further  choice  was  made  and 
their  seed  sown ;  in  consequence  of  the  selection  and  good 
culture,  the  roots  in  1893  had  an  average  sugar-content  of  is'gj 
per  cent,  and  each  had  an  average  weight  of  426  grams.  In 
another  series  of  selected  plants  the  average  sugar-content  in 
1894  was  i6'99  per  cent,  and  the  average  weight  of  a  root  368 
grams.  Although  the  seeds  of  these  plants  still  gave  rise  to  a 
few  annual  plants  resembling  the  original  wild  parents  most  of 
the  seedlings  proved  to  be  biennials,  and  in  form  of  root  and 
amount  of  sugar  greatly  resembled  some  of  the  ordinary  culti- 
vated races  of  sugar-beet 

In  order  to  determine  to  some  extent  how  much  of  the 
increased  sugar-content  and  si;ie  of  the  root  was  due  to  the  better 
garden  soil  in  which  the  plants  were  raised,  and  how  much  due 
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to  the  selection  of  the  best  forms  and  the  rejection  of  the  wont, 
another  part  of  the  garden  was  sown  in  1890  with  the  wild  seed 
and  the  plants  were  allowed  to  remain  and  sow  themselves  down 
year  by  year.  The  average  sugar-content  of  the  roots  of  the 
tatter  rose  year  by  year  :  in  1893  it  was  4"S  per  cent,  in  1894 
9*38,  their  average  weight  in  1S93  was  147  grams  and  in  1894 
232  grams.  By  a  comparison  with  the  previous  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  process  of  selection  had  nearly  doubled  the  sugar- 
content  and  very  considerably  raised  the  average  weight  of  each 
root. 

A  L.  de  Vilmorin  by  the  selective  process  continued  through 
four  generations,  obtained  from  the  slender-rooted  annual  wild 
carrot  (Daunts  Carota  L)  biennial  plants  having  thick  fleshy 
roots  resembling  some  of  the  ordinary  types  of  cultivated  carrots 
in  colour,  fonn  and  size. 

Professor  J.  Buckman  is  said  to  have  raised  the  large  hollow- 
crowned  'Student'  parsnip  from  the  small-rooted  wild  parsnip 
by  a  similar  process  of  selection. 

These  may  be  taken  as  instances  of  the  rapid  modification  of 
wild  species  by  choosing  and  propagating  by  seed  what  are 
considered  the  best  spedmens  of  several  succeeding  generations, 
all  other  plants  being  rejected  or  destroyed. 

Cultivated  varieties  now  existing  can  be  '  improved '  01 
rendered  more  useful  than  they  are  at  present  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  generally  more  easily  than  wild  spedes. 

4.  Variations:  how  induced.— From  the  foregoing  account 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  improvement  of  plants  depends 
primarily  upon  their  variability ;  for  if  plants  were  all  alike,  and 
did  not  vary  at  all,  there  could  be  no  selection.  Moreover,  in 
plants  raised  from  seeds,  the  variation  must  be  hereditary,  for 
unless  the  peculiar  quality  or  character  possessed  by  a  q)ecially 
selected  individual  plant  is  passed  on  to  the  next  generation,  the 
selection  becomes  useless.  For  example,  no  progress  can  be 
made  in  the  development  of  a  stiET-stiawed  race  from  a  kind  of 
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barley  or  wheat  with  weak  steins,  by  selecting  and  propagating 
an  individual  plant  with  rigid  straw,  unless  such  stiffness  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  descendants  of  the  selected  plant 

Which  variations  exhibited  by  plants  are  transmitted  to  their 
seedling  offspring,  and  which  are  not,  can  only  be  detennined  by  ' 
trial.  The  variations  of  plants  and  animals  must  arise  from 
specific  changes  in  the  constitution  of  their  protoplasm,  but  nothing 
definite  is  known  of  the  nature  of  these  changes,  and  to  cause 
a  plant  to  vary  with  certainty  in  some  particular  and  desirable 
manner  is  at  present  impossible.  Even  to  make  a  plant  vary  at 
all  appreciably  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  some  species 
being  very  stable.  However,  when  variation  once  begins,  the 
desired  character  will  sooner  or  later  appear  among  the  plants, 
so  that  the  first  step  in  plant  improvement  is  to  'break  the  type,' 
or  to  make  the  type  it  is  intended  to  improve  vary  in  any  manner 
whatever. 

Since  the  variations  of  plants  are  the  starting  points  from  which 
improvement  or  modification  begins,  it  becomes  important  to 
enquire  if  there  are  any  methods  by  which  variation  can  be  in- 
duced. 

Experience  has  taught  that  variation  can  be  induced — 

( 1 )  by  varying  the  external  conditions  of  life  of  the  plant ; 

(2)  by  crossing  and  hybridisation. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  abundance  of  manuria!  constituents 
leads  to  luxuriance  of  the  various  organs  of  a  plant,  while  a  re- 
duction of  these  substances  results  in  lowness  of  stature,  and 
general  diminution  of  all  parts  ;  poverty  or  richness  of  soil,  there- 
fore, leads  to  variation  among  plants.  Similarly,  the  intensity  of 
the  light,  the  warmth  or  coldness  of  the  summer  induces  variations 
in  sweetness  of  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit  The  size  of  the  grains  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals,  and  that  of  many  seeds  and  other 
parts  of  plants,  is  also  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  the  ground 
in  which  they  are  grown,  and  upon  the  season  and  the  length  of 
time  during  which  growth  goes  on :   other  external  conditions 
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bring  about  changes  in  the  structure  and  function  of  various 
organs  of  plants.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  variations  of 
this  kind,  induced  by  changes  in  the  amount  of  food-constituents 
in  the  soil,  or  by  alterations  of  season  and  climate,  are  tarely,  if 
'  ever,  hereditary ;  they  appear  under  certain  conditions,  but  when 
the  conditions  are  altered  the  variations  disappear. 

For  instance,  by  growing  tall  varieties  of  peas,  beans,  or  any 
other  plants  upon  poor  soil,  successive  generations  of  short 
individuals  may  be  obtained  so  long  as  the  poverty  of  the  soil 
is  maintained ;  the  seeds  of  such  plants,  however,  when  grown 
upon  good  soil  at  once  give  rise  to  tall  plants,  showing  that  the 
dwarfness  of  habit  induced  by  such  soil  conditions  is  not  a 
permanent  hereditary  modification. 

Wheat,  oats,  and  other  cereals,  when  grown  upon  good  garden 
soils,  at  wide  intervals  apart,  as  has  been  done  by  some  propagators, 
develop  tall  straw,  long  ears,  and  large  grain,  but  no  new  permanent 
variety  can  be  produced  in  this  manner. 

By  growing  beets  possessing  '  fanged '  roots  close  together,  they 
have  no  room  to  develop  their  disfiguring  branches,  and  may  thus 
be  made  to  assume  a  good  form ;  nevertheless,  seeds  raised  from 
such  plants,  when  grown  under  ordinary  conditions  of  cultivation, 
immediately  give  rise  to  plants  with  'fanged'  roots  like  their 
ancestors.  When  attempting  to  develop  a  new  race  of  any  kind 
of  plant,  it  is  therefore  important  that  the  modification  taken  as 
a  basis  upon  which  the  selective  process  is  carried  out,  should 
not  have  arisen  merely  as  the  result  of  external  conditions. 

Where  increased  size  of  certain  organs  is  the  feature  desired 
in  a  new  race,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  raise  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  plants  from  which  the  selection  is  to  be  made  upon  a 
moderately  poor  soil,  rather  than  a  specially  rich  one ;  any  in- 
creased size  of  one  plant  over  that  of  another  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  less  likely  to  be  due  to  an  accidental  excess  of 
manure,  and  more  likely  to  be  due  to  an  innate  hereditary  quality 
of  the  plant. 
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The  most  certain  method  of  inducing  variation  in  a  plant  is 
to  cross  or  hybridise  it  with  another  individual.  In  this  process, 
there  is  a  mixing  of  the  protoplasm  of  two  distinct  plants,  and 
the  offspring  therefore  consists  of  living  matter  derived  from  two 
distinct  and  unlike  sources.  Sometimes  the  plants  of  the  first 
and  second  generation  obtained  from  such  a  cross  all  resemble 
each  other  very  closely.  Succeeding  generations,  however,  exhibit 
very  great  variability,  the  plants  showing  the  characters  of  the  two 
original  parents  blended  in  very  variable  d^ree,  and  peculiar- 
ities not  seen  in  the  parents  are  very  frequently  observed  among 
them.  The  latter  characters  although  apparently  new  are  often 
those  possessed  by  the  grandparents  or  earlier  ancestors  of  the 
plant  which  have  been  transmitted  in  a  latent  state  through 
several  generations. 

Variations  which  appear  as  the  result  of  crossing  are  much 
more  frequently  hereditary  than  characters  produced  by  the 
action  of  external  conditions ;  moreover,  they  can  generally 
be  bcreased  by  selection.  Not  only  is  crossing  of  use  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  variability  among  plants  so  that  selection 
may  be  begun;  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  combine 
io  one  variety  of  plant  characters  previously  possessed  only  by 
two  different  and  separate  varieties.  A  tender  variety  which  is 
of  good  quality  in  other  respects  when  crossed  with  a  hardy 
kind  of  poorer  quality,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  one  or  more 
descendants,  combining  the  good  quality  of  the  former  with  the 
hardiness  of  the  latter  :  similarly  other  qualities  of  two  distinct 
varieties  may  be  blended  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  although 
in  most  cases  much  selection  is  needed  to  fix  and  augment  the 
peculiarities  of  the  new  type  thus  obtained.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  (hat  the  combination  of  certain  pe  uliarities  in  one 
and  the  same  plant  cannot  be  attained  by  any  means ;  it  is  often 
better  to  grow  one  variety  for  one  purpose  and  another  for 
another  purpose,  rather  than  attempt  the  combination  of 
antagonistic  features  (see  next  paragraph). 
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S.  Correlated  variabilitr. — Tlie  various  parts  of  the  body  of 
a  plant  or  animal  are  so  co-ordinated  with  each  other  that  any 
change  in  the  structure  or  function  of  one  organ  very  frequently 
brings  about  some  necessary  change  in  another.  The  nature 
of  the  connection  between  the  correlated  variations  is  in  many 
instances  obscure ;  nevertheless  the  existence  of  this  kind  of 
variability  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  seek  to 
improve  plants.  Moreover,  it  is  important  that  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  elucidate  its  nature,  for  a  correct  and 
complete  understanding  of  the  structural  and  functional  re- 
lationships between  the  different  parts  of  plants  would  enable 
the  plant-breeder  to  save  much  valuable  time.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  through  want  of  knowledge  on  such  matters,  plant- 
breeders  have  not  unfrequently  attempted  to  do  that  which  is 
impossible. 

In  most  cases  quantity  of  produce  and  good  quality  are  so 
connected  that  beyond  a  certain  point  the  increase  of  one  brings 
with  it  a  decrease  of  the  other,  and  to  combine  both  characters 
in  maximum  degree  in  one  variety  appears  to  be  impossible. 
For  example,  all  attempts  to  obtain  a  race  of  sugar-beet  with 
very  high  yield  of  roots  per  acre  and  high  sugar-content  are 
found  to  fail  when  a  certain  percent^e  of  sugar  in  the  root 
is  reached;  with  every  increase  of  sugar-content  beyond  this 
point  there  is  invariably  a  decrease  in  size  and  weight  of  the 
'  root.' 

It  appears  to  be  impossible  to  breed  a  wheat  of  rich 
gluten-content,  with  as  high  a  yielding  power  of  grain  per 
acre  as  'rivet'  starchy  wheat;  this  difficulty  is  partially  de- 
pendent on  the  fact  that  the  glutinous  proteins  are  largely 
stored  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  endosperm  which  be- 
come filled  first,  the  central  parts  being  filled  up  later 
chiefly  with  starch;  the  longer  the  assimilation  goes  on 
the  more  starchy  the  grain  becomes,  and  the  larger  the 
crop. 
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Investigation  has  shown  that  thin-stemmed  races  of  barley 
always  give  the  best  quality  of  grain  for  nrnltit^  purposes,  and  to 
breed  a  variety  combining  very  high  quality  of  grain  with  great 
stiffness  of  straw  is  probably  impossible. 

It  is  generally  known  that  seed-production  and  luxuriance  of 
vegetative  organs  are  mutually  antagonistic;  for  example,  with 
high  yield  of  tubers  of  good  quality,  seed-production  in  the 
potato  has  been  vastly  reduced,  and  in  the  case  of  oats  and 
wheat  short-strawed  varieties  usually  give  a  greater  proportion  of 
grain  than  long-strawed  kinds.  A  turnip  of  slow,  long-continued 
growth  yields  a  greater  dry  weight  per  acie  than  a  rapid-growing 
variety,  for  there  is  a  greater  time  for  the  manufacture,  accumula- 
tion and  assimilation  of  food  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter; 
the  attempt  to  produce  a  variety  of  turnip  of  rapid  growth  and 
high  feeding  value  would  fail  after  a  certain  point  of  excellence 
was  reached;  fortunately  in  this  case  there  appears  plenty  of 
room  for  systematic  work  and  improvement  before  the  limit  is 
attained,  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of  practically  all  farm 
plants  for  very  few  well-organised  attempts  have  been  made  to 
improve  them. 

6.  fievenlon,  '  tliiowing-baek,'  ataviflin:  d^sneratioB  of 
varietiefl.^A  new  variety  of  a  plant  becomes  established 
and  'fixed'  by  destroying  all  those  individuals  of  each 
generation  which  do  not  resemble  the  general  type.  '  Fixation ' 
is,  however,  a  relative  term,  for  even  in  cultivated  varieties  in 
which  the  process  of  destruction  has  been  systematically  carried 
out  and  which  have  'come  true,'  from  seed  during  many 
generations,  '/aUe  plants'  or  'rogues'  departing  considerably 
from  the  type  appear  among  the  oSspiing  at  irregular  in- 
tervals. 

For  example,  individuals  resembling  the  wild  pansy  (^Vtola 
tricolor  L.)  in  form,  colour  and  size  of  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
occasionally  make  their  appearance  among  plants  raised  from 
seeds  of  the  best  large-flowered  cultivated  types  of  pansy ;  and 
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among  crops  of  green-topped  tumips,  purple-topped  individuals 
sometimes  occur.  '  Rogues  *  most  frequently  exhibit  characters 
possessed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  variety  in  which  they  are 
found. 

The  tendency  of  plants  to  revert  to  long-lost  characters  is 
termed  atavism,  '  throwing-back^  or  reversion. 

Very  few  if  any  varieties  of  plants  propagated  by  seeds  remain 
like  the  type  first  sent  out  by  the  raiser  for  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  years.  In  a  great  many  instances  where  almost 
everybody  raises  seed,  destruction  of  'rogues'  is  not  efficiently 
or  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  through  the  consequent  mixing 
with  the  pn^eny  of  the  reverted  plants,  the  type  rapidly  degener- 
ates in  purity. 

Apart  from  the  incompetence  to  distinguish  slightly  reverted 
forms  and  laziness  in  carrying  out  their  destruction,  other  changes 
take  place  in  the  type  through  the  different  ideal  which  each 
raiser  of  seed  sets  up  before  his  mind  when  he  selects  the  indi- 
viduals to  be  employed  as  seed  parents.  For  example,  three 
different  raisers  of  seed  of  '  Gubbins'  "  Incomparable  "  pea '  are 
almost  certain  to  hold  different  views  from  Mr  Gubbins  and 
from  each  other  in  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  characters  of  a  good  pea ;  selection  is  therefore  carried 
out  from  three  different  standpoints,  and  in  a  few  generations 
the  'Incomparable'  variety  no  longer  exists  except  in  name, 
unless  Mr  Gubbins  himself  also  carries  on  the  propagation  :  three 
different  types  bearing  the  same  name  would  arise.  It  is  there- 
fore very  necessary  for  the  farmer  and  gardener  not  to  be  led 
away  by  the  fascination  of  an  old  name,  for  it  does  not  follow 
that  anything  useful  is  obtained  with  it ;  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remarked  that  a  new  name  does  not  necessarily  represent 
any  new  quality  or  character  in  the  seeds  to  which  it  is  applied ; 
new  names  may  easily  be  applied  to  old  articles  when  the  latter 
cannot  be  sold  by  their  original  names. 

Much  valuable  experience  can  be  gained  by  growing  small 
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tiial  plots  of  several  differently  named  varieties  of  farm  and 
garden  plants  of  the  same  species. 

Moreover,  a  useful  lesson  can  be  learnt  by  sowing  small  plots 
of  seeds  of  a  variety  of  turnip,  pea  or  other  plant  bearing  the 
same  name  and  obtained  from  half  a  dozen  different  firms 
of  seedsmen.  Farmers  rarely  do  enough  testing  of  this 
kind. 
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PART  IV. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  SPECIAL  BOTANY 

OF  FARM  CROPS. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  OIiASSmOATION  OF  PLANTS. 

I.  Systkhatic  or  Classi&catory  Botany  Js  concerned  with  the 
naming,  describing  and  ananging  of  plants  into  groups. 

Various  systems  of  classification  have  been  proposed  frora 
time  to  time,  the  one  which  has  superseded  all  others  being  the 
so-called  Natural  System.  Underlying  it  is  the  assuroption  that 
all  the  different  kinds  of  plants  on  the  face  of  the  earth  have 
been  derived  by  natural  descent  fioifi  a  few  ancient  ancestors, 
and  the  object  of  this  system  is  the  arrangement  of  plants  into 
groups  according  to  their  affinity  or  blood-celationship. 

The  evolutionary  history  and  genetic  afSnity  of  plants  can 
never  be  known  accurately,  and  there  are  no  universal  rules  by 
means  of  which  the  relationship  of  organisms  can  be  determined 
with  certainty.  However,  in  forming  the  groups  into  which  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom  is  divided,  botanists  endeavour  to  take  into 
consideration  as  many  peculiarities  or  characters  of  the  plants  as 
possible,  and  place  tc^ether  only  those  which  agree  in  a  number 
of  characters :  it  is  reasonably  contended  that  by  this  method 
plants  which  are  related  to  each  other  by  descent  are  likely  to  be 
brought  together. 

a.  The  terms  employed  to  denote  the  different  groups  are 
indicated  below. 
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Individnal  and  species:  rarietv  and  race. — \Vhen  a  red 
clover  seed  is  sown  and  allowed  to  grow  it  produces  a  single 
plant,  which  after  a  time  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  seeds,  each  ot 
which  can  grow  and  produce  offspring  similarly,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  a  very  large  number  of  individual  red  clover  plants 
may  be  obtained.  It  will  be  found  that  these  individuals, 
although  not  exactly  like  each  other,  are  nevertheless  very 
similar  in  the  form,  colour,  size  and  Other  features  of  their  roots, 
stems,  leaves  and  flowers.  Such  plants,  and  all  those  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  which  resemble  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  may  be  considered  to  have  descended  from  a  common 
ancestor,  are  grouped  together  by  botanists,  the  whole  group 
being  termed  a  sptdes. 

While  the  majority  of  the  characters  possessed  by  the  various 
organs  of  a  species  are  constant,  certain  features,  such  as  the 
hairiness  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  or  the  colour  of  their  flowers, 
may  vary :  thus  we  may  find  in  a  field  of  red  clover,  plants 
bearing  white  flowers  instead  of  purple  ones :  such  are  described 
as  varieties  of  the  red  clover  species.  The  peculiar  characters 
of  a  variety  are  usually  transmitted  to  few  or  none  of  its 
descendants. 

Varieties  presenting  some  considerable  variation  from  the 
most  pre\'aleQt  characters  of  the  species  are  termed  sui-sfiecies  or 
races  when  the  variation  is  known  to  be  hereditary  for  many 
generations. 

Many  of  our  cultivated  crops  are  permanent  varieties,  or  races 
developed  by  the  process  of  selection  (see  chap.  xxiiL)  from  wild 
species. 

Oenns:  plant -names. —Even  cursory  examination  of  the 
various  species  of  plants  commonly  met  with,  reveals  the  fact 
that  a  certain  number  of  them  resemble  each  other,  especially 
in  the  form,  arrangement  and  number  of  the  parts  of  the  flower. 
Thus,  red  clover,  Alsike  clover  and  white  clover,  although  differ- 
ing from  each  other  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers  and  in  the 
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shape,  size  and  habit  of  their  vegetative  organs,  are  nevertheless 
very  similar  in  the  coQstructton  and  form  of  their  flovers. 
Species  possessing  such  dose  resemblances  in  the  structure 
and  arrangement  of  their  reproductive  oi^ns  are  grouped  to- 
gether and  are  Spoken  of  as  a  genus. 

The  scientific  or  botanical  name  of  a  plant  consists  of  two 
Latin  words,  the  first  of  which  indicates  the  genus  and  the  second 
the  species  to  which  the  plant  belongs.  For  example,  the  true 
clovers  constitute  the  genus  TrifoUum,  the  species  red  clover 
being  named  Trifalium  pratmse,  while  Atsike  clover  is  known 
as  TrifoUum  hybridum.  Similarly  the  various  species  of  butter- 
cups collectively  form  the  genus  Ranunculus,  two  common  species 
of  the  genus  being  Ranunculus  repens  (creeping  crowfoot)  and 
Ranunculus  bulbosus  (bulbous  buttercup). 

As  the  same  species  has  sometimes  been  named  differently  by 
different  botanists  and  the  same  name  has  not  uncommonly 
been  used  for  two  or  more  distinct  species,  to  prevent  confusion 
it  is  customary  in  systematic  works  to  add  to  the  name  of  the 
plant  the  full  or  abbreviated  name  of  the  botanist  who  gave  the 
plant  its  name  and  described  it. 

For  example,  the  name  BtllU  perennis  Linn,  or  Bellis  ptrennis 
L.,  indicates  that  Linneeus  gave  the  name  and  it  also  implies 
that  the  plant  denoted  is  the  particular  species  which  Linnaeus 
described  under  this  name. 

Just  as  species  are  grouped  into  genera,  so  are  genera  re- 
sembling each  other  grouped  into  Ordsrs  or  Fajniliu. 

Orders  possessing  similar  characters  form  Clawes,  and  classes 
having  common  distinctive  characters  are  finally  grouped  together 
into  DlTiaions. 

Where  some  of  the  representatives  of  a  Genus,  Order,  Class 
or  Division  possess  characters  which  mark  them  off  more  or 
less  distinctly  from  the  rest  of  the  group  to  which  they  belong, 
it  is  sometimes  useful  to  subdivide  these  groups  into  Sub-genera, 
Sub-orders,  Sub-classes  and  Sub-divisions. 
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3.  The  following  are  the  chief  Divisions  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom: — 

Division  I.  Uyzomycetfls. 
„      II.  ThallopIiTta. 
H    III.  Biyophyta. 
„     IV.  PteiidophyU. 
„      V.  Bpermatopliyta. 

The  plants  included  in  the  first  four  divisions  aie  ohen  spoken 
of  aa  Tlownleu  plants  or  Oryptosams.  Among  them  repro- 
duction is  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  minute  one-celled 
bodies  termed  iPores,  which  are  set  free  from  the  parent  plant 
and  afterwards  germinate  and  give  rise  to  new  plants. 

The  Spermatophytes  (Division  V.)  were  formerly  designated 
Flowering  plants  or  Fhaneioganu.  In  these,  reproduction  is 
carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  seeds,  each  of  which  contains  an 
embiyo-plant 

Division  I. — The  UyxomTcetos  are  commonly  known  as 
slimt-Jiingi.  In  a  vegetative  state  the  bodies  of  these  organisms 
consist  of  naked  masses  of  protoplasm  termed  Plasmodia,  and 
are  capable  of  creeping  about  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
movement  of  an  ordinary  amoeba.  The  Myxomycetcs  are  devoid 
of  chlorophyll,  and  almost  entirely  saprophytic,  that  is,  they 
feed  mainly  upon  decaying  organic  remains,  many  species  being 
common  upon  rotten  wood  and  dead  leaves.  In  several  respects 
they  greatly  resemble  the  lowest  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  ore  by  some  authorities  included  in  the  latter  and  spoken 
of  as  Mycetozoa,  or  Jungus-animals :  their  method  of  reproduc- 
tion by  means  of  spores  is,  however,  similar  to  that  prevalent 
among  certain  Fungi. 

One  organism  generally  included  in  this  division  and  described 
in  chapter  lii.,  is  parasitic,  and  the  cause  of  the  disease  known 
as  '  Finger-and-toe '  or  '  club-root '  among  turnips  and  cabbages. 

Division  11. — The  TIiallopliTtes  are  plants,  such  as  sea-weeds. 
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lichens  and  toad-stools,  the  bodies  of  which  are  of  simple 
construction  and  exhibit  nO  difl'erentiation  into  stem,  root  and 
leaf.  When  branching  does  take  place,  the  members  produced 
aie  usually  all  essentially  alike,  and  resemble  the  previously 
existing  parts  from  which  they  arise :  the  body  of  u  plant  of 
such  simple  structure  is  termed  a  thallus.  In  some  instances 
each  plant  is  very  minute,  being  merely  a  single  cell,  while  in 
others,  the  thallus  consists  of  thousands  of  cells :  in  all  cases, 
however,  the  cells  possess  a  distinct  cell-walL 

The  Thallophytes  are  divided  into  several  sub-divisions  of 
which  two,  namely,  the  Schisophyta  and  the  Fungi  are  of 
great  practical  importance :  the  former  includes  the  Baettria 
or  Sehitamycetes. 

Division  III. — The  Biyophytea  comprise  two  classes  of  plants, 
namely,  liverworts  and  mosses. 

Division  IV. — The  Pteridophytes  include  ferns,  horsetuls 
and  club-mosses. 

Some  of  the  above  divisions  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  such 
as  those  including  the  sea-weeds,  mosses  and  ferns,  are  without 
practical  interest  or  importance  for  the  farmer,  and  waat  of 
space  prohibits  more  than  a  mere  mention  of  their  existence. 
Students  wishing  for  information  in  r^ard  to  those  divisions  are 
referred  to  the  ordinary  text-books  of  systematic  botany. 

The  Bacteria  and  Fungi,  however,  which  are  included  in  the 
Thallophyta,  need  special  attention  on  account  of  their  practical 
bearing,  and  are  dealt  with  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Division  V. — The  Spermatophytes  or  Fh&nerocami  include 
all  those  plants  which  produce  seeds.  This  division  is  split  up 
into  two  subdivisions  namely : — 

Sub-division  i. — OynmoapermB. 
and  Sub-division  3. — Angiosperms. 

In  the  Gymnosperms,  of  which  the  cone-bearing  firs  and  pines 
are  examples,  the  carpels  are  flaiiened  structures  and  the  ovules 
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and  seeds  lie  naked  or  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the  latter : 
fertilisation  is  effected  by  pollen-grains  which  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  micropyle  of  the  ovule. 

The  Angiosperms  possess  carpels  which  are  hollow  closed 
stractures,  the  ovules  and.  seeds  being  developed  within  the 
completely  closed  cavity  or  ovary  of  the  carpels.  In  these  plants 
the  pollen-tube  must  first  pass  through  the  tissues  of  the  caipels 
before  Teaching  the  ovule. 

4.  As  practically  all  farm  plants  belong  to  the  Angiosperms  it  is 
important  to  enter  into  greater  detail  in  regard  to  the  classification 
of  this  sub-division  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  The  following  is 
an  outline  of  the  arrangement  and  chief  features  of  the  Classes, 
Sub-classes,  and  a  few  common  Orders  included  in  it. 

Subdivision  3.— ANCtlOSFSRHS. 

Clasa  L  Dleotyledoiu. — In  these  plants  the  embryo  has  two 
co^ledons  and  the  floral-leaves  are  usually  in  fours  or  fives.  In 
a  cross-section  of  the  stem  the  vascular  bundles  appear  arranged 
in  a  single  ring  round  a  central  pith  and  in  perennial  species 
concentric  zones  or  'annual  rings'  of  wood  are  present,  the 
'annual  rings'  being  formed  by  a  cambium-tissue.  The  leaves 
are  generally  net-veined. 

Bnb-elau  L  Ohoripetftla. — The  corolla  when  present  is  poly- 
petalous. 

In  some  plants  of  this  sub-class  the  flowers  are  imperfect; 
either  the  corolla  or  calyx  is  absent  or  both  parts  of  the 
perianth  are  mbsing. 

(i)  Flffwen  regular,  hypogynous,  usually  with  a  single  green  or 
viMite  perianth  :  fruit  one-seeded. 

Order.  Cannabaeea  (see  p.  333). 

Order.  Polygonacea  (see  p.  350). — Flowers  small  wifti  a  perianlh 
of  three  to  six  free  segments :  stamens  five  to  eight  opposite  the 
perianth  segments ;  gynxcium  of  two  or  three  united  carpels,  the 
ovary  generally  triangular  or  oval  in  section,  and  containing  a  single 
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erect  ovule;  fruit  an  angular  nut;  seed  endospermous.  The 
stems  are  mostly  herbaceous  and  bear  alternate  leaves,  which 
possess  membranous  tube-like  stipules  (the  ochrea)  clasping  the 
stem.  Common  plants  of  this  Order  are  Dock  and  Sorrel 
(Rtmux),  Knot-grass  {Polygonum  avitulare  L.),  Blick  Bindweed 
{Fo/ygonum  Convolvulus  L.),  and  Buckwheat  {Fago/yntm  Sagii- 
latum  Gilib.). 

Order.  Chenopodiacea. — This  Order  which  is  described  in 
chapter  xxvii.,  possesses  close  affinities  with  the  Caryophyllaeea 
mentioned  below. 

(3)  Flowers,  usually  with  both  calyx  and  corolla  present. 

(a)  Flowers  hypogynous  :  gyneecium  apocarpous. 

Order.  Hanunculaax.— Flowers  mostly  regular,  with  free 
sepals,  numerous  stamens  and  one  or  many  free  carpels.  The 
fruit  b  an  achene  or  a  follicle.  Most  plants  of  the  Order  are 
herbaceous  and  contain  acrid  poisonous  juices.  Common  examples 
are  Buttercups  {Ranunculus),  Columbine  (A^uilegia),  Monkshood 
{Aconitum),  and  Anemone. 

(b)  Flowers  hypogynous :  gynxcium  syncarpous. 
(i)  Ovules  on  a  free-central  placenta. 

Order.  Caryophyllatex. — Flowers  regular  with  four  or  five 
persistent  sepals  and  the  same  number  of  petals :  stamens  usually 
eight  or  ten ;  fruit  a  capsule  with  few  or  many  endospermous 
seeds.  The  stems  have  opposite  leaves  and  thickened  nodes 
and  the  flowers  are  generally  pink  or  white.  Common  examples 
ate  Pinks  and  Carnations  {Dianthus),  Campions  {Lychnis),  Chick- 
weed  {Stellaria),  and  Spurrey  {Sper^ii/a). 

(ii)  Ovules  on  parietai  placentas. 

Order.  Fapaveractce. — Flowers  regular  with  two  sepals,  four 
petals  and  many  stamens.  Fruit  a  capsule  dehiscing  by  pores 
and  containing  many  small  endospermous  seeds.  Plants  belong- 
ing to  this  Order  contain  milky  or  coloured  latex  and  are  oft^ 
poisonous  :  poppies  arc  common  examples. 

Order.     Crudfem  (see  p.  371). 

(iii)  Ovules  on  axile  placentas. 

Order.     Linacea  (see  p.  395). 
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{()  Flowers  pertgynous :  gynsecium  superior  and  apocarpous. 

Order.     Rosaces  (see  p.  403). 

Order.     Legumiitosa  (see  p.  416}. 

(i)  Flowers  epigynous :  gynrecium  inferior  and  syncarpous. 

Order,     Umbelliferm  (see  p,  447). 

SuMHass  n.  Sympetala. — Corolla  gamopelalons. 

(i)  Flowers  kypogynous. 

(a)  Corolla  regular. 

Order.  Boraginacea.—WXov&s  with  a  6ve-!obed  calyx  and  a 
fivelobed  corolla;  sUmens  five ;  gynsxium  of  two  united  carpels ; 
the  ovaiy  is  foiir-Iobed  and  foui-chambered  with  a  single  ovule 
in  each  chamber;  frait  a  schizocarp  which  splits  into  four 
nm-like  mericarps.  Examples  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order 
»'t  Comfrcy  {Symphylum),  Borage  (Borago),  and  Fo^et-me-not 
{MyasoHs). 

Order.  Sohnaeea  (see  p.  462). 

(i)  Corolla  irregular  zygomorphic. 

Order.  Scrophulariaceit. — Flowers  with  a  five-lobed  calyx  and 
a  four-  or  five-lobed  corolla ;  stamens  epipetalous,  generally  four, 
with  a  njdimentary  fifth  ;  gynscium  of  two  united  carpels ;  ovary 
two-celled ;  fruit  a  capsule,  containing  many  endospiermous  seeds. 
Common  representatives  of  the  order  are :  Snapdragon  {Antir- 
rhimim).  Foxglove  (Disiialis),  Speedwell  {Veronka),  Yellow- 
Rattle  (Rfunanthtts),  and  Eyebright  {Euphrasia). 

Order.  Laiiiata. — Flowers  with  a  five-partite  ribbed  calyx, 
and  a  two-lipped  zygomorphic  coiolU;  stamens  two  or  four, 
didynamous,  epipetalous ;  gynscium  of  two  united  carpels ;  ovary 
four-celled,  with  one  ovule  in  each  cell ;  fruit  a  schizocarp 
splitlmg  into  four  nut^ltke  mericarps.  The  stems  of  the  plants 
are  four-angled,  and  bear  opposite  or  whorled  leaves.  Common 
namples  are  Mints  {Mentha),  Self-heal  {Bruneila  or  Frunelh), 
Dead-nettle  {Lamium). 

(i)  Flowers  epigynous. 

Order.  ComposHee  (see  p.  476). 
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Olus  IL  Uonocotyledous. — The  embryo  of  these  plants  has 
only  a  single  cotyledon,  and  the  floral-leaves  are  in  threes  or 
fours,  never  in  fives.  A  cross-section  of  the  stem  shows  a 
number  of  isolated  vascular  bundles,  not  in  a  single  ring  but 
usually  scattered  and  without  any  distinct  central  pith :  no 
cambium  is  present  in  the  stems.  The  leaves  are  usually 
parallel-veined. 

(i)  Perianth  abstnt  or  rcprestnUd  by  small  scales  or  bristles. 

Order.   Graminea  (see  p.  4S1). 

Order.  Cyperacta.—Y\.iyKexs  unisexual  or  bisexual,  arranged 
in  spikelets,  each  Sower  in  the  axil  of  a  small  bract  (glume). 
Perianth  none  or  consisting  of  three  to  six  bristles;  stamens 
generally  three ;  gynsecium  syncarpous,  with  a  one-celled  ovary 
and  a  single  style,  with  two  or  three  simple  filamentous  stigmas  ; 
ovule  one,  erect  The  fruit  is  a  three-sided  or  flattened  nut 
containing  a  single  endospermous  seed  which  is  generally  free 
from  the  pericarp.  The  plants  of  this  Order  are  oFten  confused 
with  grasses,  but  have  mostly  solid  triangular  stems  and  entire 
leaf-sheaths. 

Common  examples  are  the  Bulrush  (Scirpus),  Cotton-grass 
(Eriopherum),  and  Sedge  {Carex). 

(a)  Perianth  present  and  regular. 

(a)  Gynsecium  superior. 

Order.  Liliacece, — Flowers  with  a  six-partite  coloured  perianth ; 
androecium  of  six  stamens. 

Common  plants  belonging  to  the  Order  are  Lily-of-the-valley 
(Convallaria  majalis  L.),  Ramsons  {Allium  ursinum  L.),  and 
other  species  of  '  Garlic '  {Allium),  Hyacinth,  Tulip  and  Meadow 
Saffron  {Colchicum  autumaale  L.). 

Order.  Juneaeea. — Flowers  small  with  a  six-partite  green  or 
brown  perianth,  andrcecium  usually  of  six  stamens.  Fruit,  a  one- 
or  three-celled  capsule. 

Common  examples  of  the  Order  are  various  species  of  Rush 
{/uncus)  and  Wood-rush  {Luiula)  (see  p.  620). 
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(i)  Gynsciuin  inferior. 

Order,  Iridea. — Flowers  with  a  six-partite  brightly  coloured 
perianth:  andioecium  of  three  Btamens,  the  anthers  of  which 
open  outwards ;  gyniecium  syncarpous,  three<ened,  the  simple 
style  often  surmounted  by  three  leaf-like  coloured  branches  on 
which  are  the  stigmas.  Fruit  a  capsule  containing  endospermous 
seeds.  Common  plants  of  the  Order  are  Yellow  flag  (Iris 
Pseud-aeonu  L.),  Crocus  and  Gladiolus. 

Order.  Amaryllidea. — Flowers  with  a  six-partltC  coloured 
perianth :  androecium  of  six  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  open 
inwards.  The  gynfecium  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  the  Iridea. 
Common  examples  are  DafTixlil  (Narcissus)  and  Snowdrop 
(Galantkus). 

(3)  Pefianlh  present,  epigynous,  and  xygomorphic. 

Order.  Orchidta. — Flowers  irregular,  generally  with  one  stamen, 
which  is  united  to  the  style.  Gynscium  inferior,  ovary  mostly 
one-celled  with  parietal  placentas.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule  con- 
taining  a  large  number  of  very  minute  seeds.  Common  ex- 
amples are  Purple  Orchis  (Orchis  maseula  L.),  Spotted  Orchis 
(Orchis  maculata  L.)  and  Tway-bladc  {Listera  ovata  Br). 

Bz.  ITS. — Stadetita  ihoold  describe  u  itmKf  commoti  plants  u  possible, 
Uking  thrir  puts  in  the  ordei  iadioted  below. 

(i)  Haiit  and gnttral  apptanoKt. — Whether  anniul,  Uennial  or  pereimlal ; 
hertuLceoos  or  woody. 

(ii)  Soot. — Fibrous  or  with  ■  distinct  tap-root ;  presence  or  nhKuce  of 
■dventitioni  roots. 

(iii)  Sim. — Herbaceous  or  woodjr ;  erect,  decumbent,  piostnte,  or  wind- 
ing, &C.  ;  shape  in  tnmi*erse  section,  square,  round,  ribbed,  &c.  ;  hAtC]', 
spiny,  with  harsh  or  hispid  hairs,  or  glabrous  :  colour. 

{iv)  L*af, — Radical  or  canline  ;  opposite,  whorled  or  alternate  ;  simple  or 
compooDd ;  if  compoand,  pinnate  or  [»Imate ;  iCipalate  or  eistipukle ;  sessile 
or  petiolate  ;  shape  of  blade  or  leaflets  ;  character  of  the  marfrins  and  tips  ; 
smooth  or  hairy  sar&ces. 

(v)  InJbretettKt, — Definite  or  indefinite ;  tind ;  presence  or  absence  of 
bracts  and  bracteole*. 

(vi)  Fhatr. — Complete  or  incomplete  ;  regnlar  or  irr^ular  ;  lygomorphic 
or  :ictiDomorpbic. 
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(vii)  Calyx. — Inferior oriuperior  ;  polysepaloui  or  gamosepaloul ;  numba 
and  fonn  of  Ihe  lepali  or  lobes  of  Ihe  caljx. 

(viii)  Ctrvlla. — Hypog^noiu,  perigynoiu  or  epigynoai ;  polypetalont  or 
Eomopeulous  ;  nunbet,  form  and  colour  of  p«UiU  or  lobe*  of  corolla. 

(ix)  AndraeiHtn. — Hypogynoiu,  perigynous,  eplgynous  or  epipetilous  ;  free, 
monsdelpboui,  diadelphous,  polyadelphoui  or  syngenesious ;  di-  or  tetra- 
dynamous. 

(x)  Cfffieci'wn. — Superior  or  infciior ;  apocupous  or  syocarpous  ;  number 
of  carpeU,  styles  and  stigmas  ;  if  syT)carpoui,  whetber  ovary  is  one,  two  or 
more  celled  ;  ovules  on  axile,  parietal  or  free  central  placentas, 

(li)  Fruit. — Dry  or  succulent;  indehiscent,  splitting  or  dehiscent  ^ 
kind. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  plant  description : — 

Bulbous  buttercup  (^anunfii/uj  bulbeaa  L.}. 

Habit.— A  hairy  pereODial  with  bulbous  rOoUtOckt,  erect  steins  about  a 
foot  high,  divided  Icavei  and  yellov  flowers  i  eommoD  in  meadows  and 
pastures. 

Jtiml.  — Fibrous. 

J/en.— Herbaceous,  lower  pail  bolb-Iike,  brancbct  erect;  pednncles 
furrowed. 

Ltttt>a. — Radicle  and  cauline;  cauline  leaves  alternate;  nmple,  exstipulate ; 
loner  leaves  with  loi^  petioles  ;  upper  leaves  cut  into  narrow  segments ;  the 
blade  cut  inegnUily  into  three  lobes  which  are  tri-paitite. 

tHflertKOue. — Definite;  the  main  axis  and  Its  bnuicbes,  each  end  in  a  single 

Flvaier. — Complete,  actinomorphic. 

Co/j'*-.— Inferior,  polysepaloua,  five  sepals,  refleied. 

Curolla. — Hypogynous,  polypetalous,  five  petals,  yellow,  each  petal  with  ■ 
nectary  at  it*  base. 

Andraciunt. — Hypogynous  i  stamen*  free  and  indefinite. 

Gj/nacinm. — Superior,  apocarpous,  carpels  many  spirally  arranged  on  a 
conical  receptacle. 

Fruit. — Many  tree  achenes. 

Ex.  173.— After  describing  the  plants  as  in  previous  Ex.,  their  position  in 
the  V^^table  Kingdom  should  be  a**igned  in  accordance  with  the  following 

(i)  Divisian, 
(ii)  Sii-Jivisitn. 
(iii)  Claij. 
(iv)  Sttb^laih 
(v)OAr. 
**'  (vi)  Gtma. 

(vii)  Sfteia. 
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Tbe  potition  or  Ihe  bulbous  bulteicup  is  rcpresentca  Ibiu  :- 
ZHuitien:  Spennaphyle. 
Sub-divisitm  :  Angiospenn. 
Claii:  Dicotyledon. 
Sub-class;  ChoripeUke. 
Ordtr:  Rananculscei. 
Gettu:  Hammcuha. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OANNABAOEA 

I.  aeneral  characters  of  the  Order. — Flowers  unisexual  j  dioe- 
cious. 

Male  flowers  with  a  five-leaved  perianth  and  androsciuni  of 
five  stamens,  the  filaments  of  which  are  erect  in  the  flower-bud. 

FemcUe  flowers  hypogynous,  with  a  small  entire  cup-shaped 
perianth  surrounding  the  ovary.  The  gynsecium  possesses  a 
one-celled  ovary  with  a  single  ovule  within;  styles  two,  d«:idu- 
ous,  long  and  papillose.  Fruit,  a  form  of  nut,  dry,  indehiscent, 
containing  a  single,  pendulous  seed.  Seed  with  a  curved  or 
spirally-rolled  embryo  and  very  small  reserve  of  endosperm. 

This  is  a  very  small  Order  containing  but  two  genera  and 
three  species.  It  is  often  treated  as  a  sub-order  of  the  Urticaces 
or  nettle  family.     The  flowers  are  wind  fertilised. 

The  plants  representing  the  whole  Order  arc — The  Common 
Hop  (ffumulus  Lupulus  L.)  ;  Japanese  Hop  {Hamulus  jafonicus 
Sieb.  et  Zucc.)  ;  and  Hemp  {Cannabis  saliva  L.). 

3.  Tile  Japanese  Hop  {Humulus  Japonieus  Sieb.  et  Zucc.)  is  an 
annual  sometimes  grown  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  climbing 
plant  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth.  It  resembles  the  Common 
Hop  in  its  stems  and  leaves,  but  the  female  inflorescences  or 
strobiles  contain  no  '  luputin '  and  are  consequently  useless  for 
brewing  purposes. 

3.  The  Common  Hop  {ffumulus  Lupulus  L.)  is  a  perennia] 
herbaceous  plant,  cultivated  almost  entirely  for  the  female  in- 
florescences, which  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer. 
It  is  probably  indigenous  in  the  British  Isles,  but  most  of  the 
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scxalled  wild  hops  so  frequent  in  the  hedges  in  the  south  of 
England,  are  no  doubt  generally  escapes  from  cultivation  or 
seedlings  from  cultivated  plants  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  short  young  shoots  are  occasionally  utilised  as  a  substitute 
for  asparagus,  and  from  the  '  fibre '  of  the  stem  a  coarse  kind  of 
cloth  can  be  made,  but  these  uses  of  the  plant  are  of  no  practical 
importance. 

Seed    and   Germination. — In  autumn   the   female   inflor- 
escences  or  'hops,'  if  left  on  the 
plants,  readily  break  up,  and   the 
/i::^!^=^      "Tf^^^^   bracts  (mentioned  below)  to  which 
^     vl  •  yxJr  the  fruits  are  attached  are  carried 

some  distance  by  the  wind.    The 
I  I  single  seed  within  each  fruit  con- 

I  I  tains    a    spirally    curved    embryo, 

'  which  germinates  only  after  a  rest 

during  the  winter.  In  spring  the 
young  plants  appear  above  ground, 
and  possess  two  narrow  strap- 
shaped  cotyledons  (Fig.  103). 
Root, — The  primary  root  of  a 
l^^kt^ou.  seedling  hop  produces  several 
™''  "■  branches  which  soon  equal  it  in 
thickness.  From  all  the  thicker  roots  a  great  abundance  of 
hair-like  fibrils  are  given  off. 

A  striking  feature  in  both  old  and  young  plants  is  the  exceed- 
ingly large  root-system  which  they  possess  in  comparison  with  the 
parts  which  come  above  ground.  The  thicker  roots  are  covered 
with  a  mass  of  loose  reddish-brown  bark.  Some  of  them  penetrate 
to  very  great  depths  in  the  ground,  entering  cracks  and  openings 
wherever  the  subsoil  is  rocky  ;  others  remain  nearer  the  surface, 
and  spread  horizontally  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  giving 
rise  at  the  same  time  to  an  enormous  number  of  fine  fibrils. 
Adventitious  roots  are  abundant  on  the  underground  stems. 
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The  Stem. — The  stems,  which  are  generally  tenned 'bines,' are 
herbaceous,  angular  and  hollow,  and  of  variable  colour,  being,  in 
some  varieties,  purplish-red,  in  others  pale  green,  or  green  streaked 
with  red.  They  make  their  appearance  in  spring  from  buds  of 
the  undei^round  perennial  '  rootEtock '  or  rhizome,  and  die 
down  in  autumn.  The  lower  part,  however,  of  each  'bine' 
below  ground  does  not  die,  but  thickens  and  forms  a  further  ex- 
tension of  the  'rootstock.'  The  'sets'  used  in  propagating  the 
plant  are  these  thickened  undet^round  parts  of  the  stems ;  they 
are  cut  off  the  parent  plant  in  spring,  and  readily  form  adventi- 
tious roots  when  planted.  The  herbaceous  stems  above  ground 
bear  thin  opposite  lateral  branches,  which  are  of  considerable 
length  about  the  middle  of  the  main  stem.  It  is  upon  the 
lateral  branches  that  the  female  inflorescences  are  produced, 
hence  their  formation  and  preservation  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  hop  grower. 

The  stems,  although  too  weak  to  stand  erect  by  themselves, 
are  able  to  wind  round  any  support  such  as  a  pole,  a  piece 
of  stretched  string  or  wire,  or  another  plant  placed  near  them, 
and  frequently  reach  in  this  manner  a  height  of  25  or  30 
feet  In  ascending  a  support  the  free  tip  of  the  stem  slowly 
moves  round  in  a  circle,  from  left  to  right,  in  the  same  direcdon 
as  the  hands  of  a  watch.  The  most  rapid  growth  in  length  takes 
place  when  the  support  is  upright,  and  in  stems  growing  erea 
the  intemodes  are  longer  than  upon  stems  which  are  allowed  to 
grow  along  a  string  inclined  away  from  the  vertical  The 
growth  continues  for  a  longer  period,  and  is  more  even  in  its 
rate  on  sloped  supports  than  on  erect  ones.  When  the  support 
is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  between  45  and  60  degrees  away  from 
the  vertical,  the  stems  are  unable  to  climb  satisfactorily  without 
external  aid,  their  tips  needing  to  be  trained  or  assisted  to 
wind,  otherwise  they  hong  away  from  the  support.  In  all  kinds 
of  hop,  but  especially  in  the  wild  and  coarse  cultivated  varieties, 
the  stems  and  also  the  leaf  petioles  and  main  'v^s'  have 
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several  lines  of  strong  hooked  hairs  which  make  the  pUnt  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  help  it  to  cling  to  its  support 

The  Leap. — The  hop  has  opposite  leaves  which  vary  con- 
siderably in  shape  even  on  the  same  stem.  To  some  extent  the 
variation  depends  upon  the  position  on  the  stem  and  the  age 
and  variety  of  the  plant.  Upon  young  seedlings  and  on  the 
youngest  upper  branches  of  older  hops  they  are  mostly  cordate, 
with  a  deeply  serrated  margin.  On  older  parts  the  leaves  are 
large  and  broad,  generally  palmately  three  or  five  lobed,  with 
deep  acute  serrations.  Each  possesses  a  petiole  about  half  as 
long  as  the  blade,  and  is  stipulate;  the  stipules  of  opposite 
leaves  are  united  and  broadly  triangular. 

The  Inflorescence  and  Flowers. — The  hop  plant  is 
dioecious,  the  male  flowers,  growing  upon  one  individual  plant, 
while  the  female  ones  occur  upon  another.  Occasionally  ex- 
amples are  found  which  are  moncecious,  that  is,  both  kinds  of 
flowers  are  present  upon  the  same  plant. 

a.  The  inflorescences  bearing  the  male  flowers  are  much 
branched  cymose  panicles,  which  grow  eitlier  from  the  axils  of 
the  main  stem  or  from  the  axils  of  the  lateral  shoots. 

Each  Male  Flower  is  about  aquarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  possesses  a  hve-leaved  sepaLoid  perianth,  opposite  which  are 
live  stamens.  The  latter  have  very  fine  short  filaments  and  long 
anthers,  which  dehisce  by  slits  opening  most  widely  at  the  apex 
(si.  Fig.  los), 

6.  The  inflorescences  of  female  flowers  somewhat  resemble 
fir  cones  in  external  appearance,  and  are  borne  on  branches  which 
arise  cither  directly  from  the  leaf  axils  of  the  main  stem  itself 
or  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  upon  lateral  shoots  produced  by 
the  main  stem.  They  are  spoken  of  as  strobiles  (A,  Fig.  104), 
and  are  the  '  hops '  of  commerce. 

A  lully  developed  strobile  when  ripe  possesses  a  loi^  central 
axis  covered  with  fine  downy  hairs,  and  is  popularly  termed  the 
'  strig'  of  the  'hop'  in  Kent  (B,  Fig.  104). 
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Upon  opposite  sides  of  the  latter  are  alternate  pairs  of  stipular 
bracts'  (j*)  which  appear  to  form  four  rows  along  its  entire 
length.  Each  pair  of  these  'stipular  bracts'  is  in  reality  a  pair  . 
of  stipules  belonging  to  a  leaf  which  has  not  developed  a  blade. 
In  some  hops,  however,  notably  the  coarser  varieties,  an  excess  of 
nitrogenous  manure  leads  to  the  monstrous  development  of  the 
missing  leaf-blades  and  the  scaly  bracts  of  the  hop  strobile  appear 
interspersed  with  small  green  leaves,  a  pathological  condition 
which  is  to  be  avoided. 
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lu  the  axil  of  the  true  bract,  and  therefore  appearing  to  arise 
at  a  point  on  the~main''axis  opposite  the  gap  between  a  pair  of 
its  stipules,  is  a  very  short  cymose  axis  (/f)  upon  which  four 
female  flowers  arise.  Each  flower  is  subtended  by  a  bractiole  (S) 
whose  base  partially  envelops  the  former. 

The  bract-like  stipules  and  bracteoles  are  popularly  termed 
'  petals '  by  hop  growers. 
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'i'he  Female  Flower  is  very  minute  (4,  Fig.  105),  and  pos- 
sesses a  cup-shaped  perianth  {e)  with  an  entire  edge.  The  ovary 
is  superior,  and  contains  a  single  pen- 
dulous seed.  Two  long  styles  (s) 
are  present,  each  covered  from  end 
to  end  with  small  elongated  papilla. 

The  Fruit  (6,  Fig.  105)  is  oval, 
about  the  size  of  a  white  mustard  seed, 
indehiscent,  and  generally  described 
as  a  nut,  although  it  is  superior. 

The  Seed  possesses  a  curved  em- 
bryo and  a  very  small  amount  of 
endosperm.  When  the  strobile  or 
female  inflorescence  is  very  young 
the  '  bracts '  are  small  and  scarcely 
visible  except  those  near  its  base. 
The  stigmas  of  the  flowers,  however, 
are  very  conspicuous,  and  form  the 
so-called  '  brush '  of  the  hop. 

The  plants  are  said  to  be  '  in  burr' 
when  the  strobiles  have  reached  this 
stage  of  development. 
Soon  afterwards  the  stigmas  con- 
"'^'''At««t»i.(fl™™in(iin<th.  stituting   the  'brush'  drop   off,  and 
npe  fruii.  /The  coroiu ;  >  ipu  of  about  the  Same  time  a  rapid  growth  of 
6.Th.rip.rn,uuEBt).  ,^6  bracts  takes  placc.    The  strobile 

then  begins  to  assume  its  characteristic  shape  of  a  fir-cone,  and 
at  this  period  the  plant  is  said  to  be  '  in  hop,' 

Although  the  bracteoles  develop  to  a  considerable  extent  and 
the  hop  'grows  out,'  even  when  the  flowers  in  their  axils  are 
unfertilised  and  abortive,  nevertheless  the  largest  bracteoles  in 
a  '  hop '  are  those  in  whose  axils  fertile  fruits  are  present :  the 
fertilisation  of  the  ovule,  to  a  certain  extent,  stimulates  the  growth 
of  the  bracteole  subtending  the  flower. 


or '  hop  *  in  '  burr.'  f^Stipularbrftct ; 
X  Kylet.   lh«   ^hniAh' of  theflowFTi 

4.  Coiaplcltftiiul*  flower.    fThe 
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The  'Lupnlla'-OlandB  of  the  Hop.  —  In  the  interior  of  a 
rutl-grown  hop  strobile  are  seen  a  large  number  of  golden-yellow 
pollen-like  grains  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  bracteoles, 
especially  near  their  bases.  The  perianth  surrounding  the  fruit 
is  also  studded  with  them,  and  a  smaller  number  are  present 
upon  the  bases  of  the  bract-like  stipules.  They  are  not  met 
with  upon  the  ordinary  leaves  or  stems  of  the  plant.  When 
hops  are  shaken  or  knocked  about  these  small  grains  are  easily 
detached,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow 
powder  sometimes  spoken  of  as  'hop-meal'  or  ' lupulin.' 
Among  hop-growers  this  powder  is  often  designated  the  'con- 
dition '  of  the  hop,  and  so  far  as  a  brewer  is  concerned  the  chief 
value  of  a  sample  depends  upon  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
'  hop-iueal '  present  in  it,  all  the  rest  of  the  hop,  such  as  its 
axis,  bracts,  and  fruits,  having  little  more  than  an  indirect  and 
comparatively  small  value  in  the  production  of  beer. 

In  an  unripe  '  hop '  the  '  lupulin '  particles  are  brilliant  and 
transparent,  of  a  golden  yellow  hue.  As  the  '  hop'  ripens  they 
lose  their  transparency,  becoming  opaque,  and  assume  a  pate 
sulphur  or  citron  yellow  colour.  This  change  in  transparency 
of  the  '  lupulin,'  which  is  easily  observed  with  a  pocket  lens,  is 
the  best  criterion  of  the  ripeness  of  a  hop.  In  practice  hops  are 
generally  picked  unripe;  they  should,  however,  be  lert  until  a 
few  opaque  citron  yellow  particles  are  seen  interspersed  among 
the  transparent  ones  on  the  lower  bracteoles. 

When  rubbed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  'lupulin* 
feels  oily,  and  emits  a  characteristic  odour  which,  in  the  best 
varieties,  is  somewhat  pleasant,  while  in  the  less  valuable  coarser 
kinds  the  odour  resembles  that  of  garlic. 

Each  particle  of  'hop-meal'  or  'lupulin'  has  the  form  and 
structure  given  in  Fig.  io6.  It  originates  firom  a  single  epidermal 
cell,  and  at  the  time  the  'hop'  is  just  showing  the  'brush, 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cup  supported  on  a  very  short 
stalk,  consisting  of  two  or  three  celb  (a.  Fig.  106).    The  cup  is 
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one  cell  thick,  and  each  cell  possesses  a  thick  cuticle,  dense 
protoplasmic  contents,  and  a  well  marked  nucleus.  Before  the 
hop  has  quite  assumed  its  cone-like  shape,  the  cells  of  the  cup 
begin  to  produce  a  secretion  which  collects  within  the  substance 
of  the  upper  cell-wall  of  each 
cell,  and  gradually  lifts  up  the 
cuticle  much  as  the  skin  is  lifted 
up  by  matter  in  a  blister. 

As  more  and  more  of  the 
secretion  is  poured  out  by  the 
secretory  cells  the  hollow  space 
of  the  cup  becomes  filled  up  with 
J  it,  and  the  cuticle  which  covers 
the  secretion  as  a  fine  thin  skin 
is  bulged  out  above  the  margin 

F,o,  ,=6.  -  L.pu.b.-«,.nd  of  .h.  h.p  «^  ^^^  ^"P'  ^'  »*  ^'S-  ^-  106.  The 
(nagnifiedi  outline  of  the  cells  is  seen  upon 

I.  OnvcryyounghoiHin  ■buir'siagc.        ,  .  ,  "^ 

3.  vmicaiKciionof..  the  cuticle. 

,.  Fully  cle^loptd  Kls-il-    I  S««.ory         _..,,.  .        r 

«iisi  c  cuticle.  The  whole  structure  arises  from 

cfii's :  c  euiick :  n  caviiy  Ailed  >viih  re-in  the  epidermis  of  the  bracts,  and 
coil  en  -w  .^  ^  j.^^_^  ^^  multicellular  hair. 

On  account  of  its  power  to  secrete  it  is  termed  a  gland  or 
glandular  hair.  The  connection  of  each  gland  with  the  surface 
of  the  bract  is  very  small  and  delicate — only  the  width  of  one 
or  two  cells — consequently  they  are  readily  broken  off  when 
touched. 

By  rough  treatment  on  the  hair-floor  where  the  hops  arc  dried, 
nnd  also  by  careless  shovelling  when  on  the  'cooling'  floor,  the 
hops  often  become  broken,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  these 
valuable  glands  takes  place.  For  the  nature  of  the  secretion 
contained  in  the  glands,  see  p.  346. 

Varieties. — So  far  as  names  are  concerned  a  very  large  number 
of  varieties  of  hops  are  grown  in  England.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, exist  only  in  name,  the  same  variety  passing  under  dif- 
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ferent  names  in  diS'erent  localities  or  on  distinct  fanns.  Onlf 
a  small  number  of  distinct  kinds  are  in  existence ;  they  vary 
in  length  and  colour  of  'bine,'  hardiness,  period  of  npening, 
and  quality  of  the  'hop.' 

A  Oood  Bop. — The  undennentioned  points  are  of  import- 
ance in  estimating  the  quality  of  any  variety  of  hop  in  a  natural 
fresh  state: — 

(i)  The  yield  should  be  good,  and  the  plant  should  be 
hardy  and  capable  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  mould  and  aphis, 

(z)  The  '  lupulin  '-content  of  the  strobiles  should  be  high ; 
the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  'lupulin'  to  the  weight  of  the  rest 
of  the  strobile  (its  '  petals,'  axis  and  fruits)  should  be  as  great  as 
possible. 

(3)  The  aroma  should  be  tine.  It  is  not  possible  to  deiine 
this  point,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  best  prices  are  only 
paid  for  those  hops  whose  odour  is  agreeable  and  free  &om  any 
smell  resembling  that  of  onions  or  black  currant  shoots. 

(4)  In  the  best  varieties  the  stipular  bracts  of  the  strobile 
are  generally  smooth  and  broad,  white  those  of  the  coarser 
less  valuable  kinds,  with  poor  aroma,  are  narrow  and  almost 
always  ribbed,  appearing  as  if  puckered  or  crumpled. 

(5)  The  stipular  bracts  and  bracteoles  in  the  fine  varieties 
are  thin  and  firm,  and  packed  closely  upon  the  axis  of  the 
strobile.  The  more  'petals'  per  inch  of  'strig'  or  axis  the 
better  the  '  hop.'  The  axis  should  be  thin,  and  the  fewer  the 
matured  fruits  with  seeds  within  them  the  better,  as  the  seeds 
are  said  to  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  beer. 

(6)  When  quite  ripe  the  natural  colour  of  those  varieties 
which  sell  for  the  highest  prices  is  a  pale  golden  yellow  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  orange :  the  less  valuable  early  sorts  are  deeper 
yellow  with  darker  greenish  stipular  bracts. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  '  hops '  af^er  picking  they  are  dried 
in  specially-constructed  kilns,  and  during  the  drying  process  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  (sulphur 
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dioxide  gas),  vhkh  bleaches  and  very  considerably  modifies  their 
natural  tint ;  the  greatest  alteration,  due  to  this  treatment,  takes 
place  in  unripe  hops.  The  colour  of  English  commercial 
samples  is  thererore  unlike  that  of  the  natural  hop. 

The  following  are  the  chief  kinds  of  hops  grown  in  this 
country ; — 

A.  Early  Varieties— 
Prolific  and  Meopham. 

These  hops  have  red  bines,  and  long  coarse  strobiles  of  poor 
quality  which,  when  ripe,  have  a  somewhat  orange  or  brownish 
linge.  They  yield  good  crops,  and  usually  ripen  in  the  order  given. 

Earfy  Hobbs'. — An  early  hop  resembling  the  Prolific,  but 
smaller  with  a  green  bine. 

Henhaifi's  Jones.— An  oval  medium-sized  hop,  thin  in  'petal ' 
and  poor  in  lupulin,  but  of  good  colour  and  aroma.  This  name 
is  often  applied  incorrectly  to  the  Meopham  and 
similar  coarse  hops. 

Bramling. — This  is  an  early  variety  of  good 
quality,  and  is  the  kind  most  extensively  grown 
for  early  picking  in  the  best  hop  districts.  The 
strobile  is  firm  and  compact,  of  medium  length, 
roundish  in  cross-section,  and  the  stipular  bracts  / 
and  bractcoles  are  broad  and  rounded  at  the  \ 
tip.    The  yield  is  moderate. 

Whilt's  Early.— This  and  the  Bramling  a 
ihe  only  early  varieties  of  good  quality.   White's  1, 
Early  is  a  superior  kind,  exceptionally  early,  but  °'  -, 
usually  a  poor  cropper  ;  the  '  petals  '  are  thinner  ""* 
and  paler  than  those  of  the  Bramling,  and  the  strobile  not  so  ' 
long.    The  tip  of  the  strobile  is  generally  open  and  loose. 

B.  Hid-Seaaon  at  Main  Crop  Variatlea — 
Rodmersham  or  Mercer's  Hop ;  Cobb's  Hop. 

These  are  comparatively  modem  varieties  of  medium  quality, 
lardy  and  good  croppers.    They  resemble  the  Canterbury  White; 
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bine  hop  in  fonn  and  were  derived  rrom  this  variety.     Both  are 
oale  in  colour  with  thin  petals. 

They  are  usually  ready  to  pick  after  Bramlings  and  before  the 
Canterbury  Whitebines. 

Canterbury  Whitebine ;  Farnham  WhUebtne. 

These  two  strains  of  hop,  grown  originally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cinterbury  in  Kent  and  around  Farnham  in  Surrey 
respectively,  are  apparently  the  same  variety,  no  differences,  so 
far  as  botanical  features  are  concerned,  being  noticeable. 

They  take  the  first  place  among  hops  for  quality  and  also 
yield  good  crops  on  deep  rich  soils.  They  are,  however,  some- 
what delicate  in  constitution. 

The '  bine '  is  pale  green,  often  slightly  mottled  with  red  streaks. 
The  strobiles  are  medium-sized,  roundish-oval  in  shape;,  with 
smooth  thinnish  '  petals '  which,  when  ripe,  are  a  pale  golden- 
yellow  colour. 

The  former  variety  has  several  names  :  it  is  grown  on  the  best 
hop  ground  in  East  Kent. 

The  GolJing. — At  the  end  of  theiSth  and  beginning  of  the  iglh 
century  a  hop  known  as  the  Golding  was  largely  grown.  It  was 
stated  by  Marshall  in  179S  to  have  been  selected  from  theCante^ 
bury  Whitebine  hop  by  a  Mr  Golding,  living  near  Maidstone.  The 
true  Golding  hop  is  larger  than  the  Canterbury  Whitebine  variety, 
and  grows  more  singly  on  the  '  laterals ' :  its  flavour  and  lupulin- 
content  are  excellent.  The  bine  is  shorter  than  that  of  the 
Canterbury  Whitebine,  and  much  more  spotted  with  red. 

At  present  the  term  Golding  is  often  applied  fraudulently  to 
many  inferior  varieties  of  hops. 

Mathon  or  Mathon  White. — A  variety  originating  or  lai^^ly 
grown  first  in  the  parish  of  Mathon,  in  Worcestershire.  It  ranks 
practically  equal  in  quality  to  the  Canterbury  Whitebine,  which  it 
much  resembles  in  form  and  colour  of  hop. 

Cooper's  White. — An  old  Worcestershire  variety  very  similar  in 
shape,  colour,  and  texture  of '  petal '  to  the  White's  Early  of  Kent 

It  is  less  hardy  than   the  Mathon.     Both  the  above  kinds 
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appear  to  be  degenerating  in  constitution  as  the  plants  do  not 
last  so  long  as  formerly. 

^"SS^^^  ^°P- — A  modern  variety  raised  about  sixty  years 
ago,  and  now  largely  grown  throughout  the  country  on  the  stifier 
soils,  where  the  best  quality  hops  yield  but  a  poor  crop. 

It  produces  an  elongated  pointed  '  hop '  of  rather  large  size  and 
squarish  in  cross-section  :  the  slipular  bracts  and  biacteoles  are 
narrow,  stiff,  and  somewhat  pointed. 

The  crop  is  targe  but  of  medium  quality. 

C.  Late  Varieties— 

Bales'  Brewer.^fi.  variety  usually  ripening  after  the  Fuggle. 
The  strobiles  are  very  compact,  the  bracts  being  arranged  very 
evenly  and  closely  on  the  axis.  Both  the  stipular  bracts  and 
the  bracteoles  are  broad  and  finn  with  welt-rounded  tips,  and 
resemble  those  of  the  Bramling  variety  in  shape  and  texture. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  varieties  of  hops,  and  is  con- 
sidered of  good  or  medium  quality,  although  the  flavour  is 
generally  somewtiat  inferior.  In  most  localities  the  crop  is 
generally  smaU. 

Grape  Hops. — ^There  are  several  strains  of  grape  hops  many  of 
them  having  their  strobiles  closely  placed  on  the  branches  in 
dense  clusters  like  grapes,  hence  the  name. 

The  individual  strobiles  vary  much  in  size  in  the  different 
strains,  but  all  are  pointed  and  somewhat  triangular  in  outline. 

In  some  of  the  examples  we  have  examined  the  bracteoles  are 
broadish  and  roundish  at  the  tip,  but  usually  both  the  stipular 
bracts  and  bracteoles  are  drawn  out  to  a  point  at  the  tips  and 
partially  resemble  a  Fuggle  hop  in  these  particulars. 

The  grape  hops  are  a  pale  golden  colour  when  ripe,  but  vary 
much  in  quality,  some  of  the  smaller  strains  being  classed  as  good, 
while  those  producing  larger  strobiles  are  of  medium  quality  only 

Among  the  giape-varieties  the  best  quality  late  hops  are  found. 

Colgate. — A  very  late  variety,  not  much  grown  because  of  its 
rank  objectionable  aroma.    The  strobiles  are  small  and  a  pale 
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yellow  or  greenish  colour :  they  hang  in  dense  clusters  like  those 
of  the  grape  varieties.  The  stipular  bracts  and  bracteoles  are 
narrow  and  pointed. 

wmmpi. 

Buss'  Hops. 

These  two  varieties  are  practically  identical  in  shape  and  quality. 
The  strobiles  aie  somewhat  small,  roundiBh-oval  in  shape,  with 
thin  pointed  stipular  bracts  and  bracteoles ;  when  ripe  the  latter 
are  a  pale  whitish  straw  colour.  The  pale  colour  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  these  varieties,  and  both  are  very  poor  in  'lupulin.' 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  wild  hop  here  mentioned 
is  really  a  well-selected  cultivated  variety,  and  the  seedlings  often 
met  with  wild  in  hedges  are  usually  quite  dilTerent  from  it  in 
form  and  size. 

Climate  and  Soil. — Some  of  the  roots  of  the  hop  plant  descend 
to  great  depths  in  search  of  water,  and  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  choicest  varieties  a  deep  porous  loam  rich  in 
humus  and  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime  is 
needful 

When  grown  at  all  on  the  stifiTer  clay  loams  only  the  coarser 
and  less  delicate  varieties  are  planted :  very  stiff  clays  and  diy 
sands  are,  however,  unsuited  to  the  hop  plant 

Hops  of  the  best  quality  are  generally  grown  in  open  situations 
with  a  south  sunny  aspect,  and  where  a  free  circulation  of  air 
is  met  with :  they  must,  however,  be  sheltered  from  cold  or 
violent  winds. 

Planting, —  Hops  are  propagated  by  'sets'  or  'cuttings' 
which  are  obtained  as  a  by-product  when  the  plants  are  'cut' 
or  'dressed'  in  spring. 

If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  freely,  in  a  very  few  years 
the  rhizomes  spread  over  too  large  an  area  for  convenient 
cultivation  and  training  of  the  'bines':  to  prevent  this  and 
keep  them  within  bounds  the  soil  round  each  plant  is  scraped 
away  in  spring  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  parts  of  the  rhizome^ 
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after  which  the  thickened  basal  portions  of  each  of  the  previous 
year's  '  bines '  are  cut  off  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  less 
of  the  old  rhizome.  The  latter,  therefore,  extends  but  a  short 
distance  each  year,  and  the  thickened  pieces  cut  olf  are  called 
'cuts'  and  are  either  used  for  the  fonnation  of  'sets'  for  the 
propagation  of  the  crop,  or  are  thrown  away. 

Each  'cut'  is  from  4  to  6  inches  long  and  bears  upon  it  two 
OT  three  opposite  groups  of  buds  (Fig.  1 08). 

The  'cuts'  are  either  planted  out  in  the 
garden  at  once,  in  which  case  they  are  known 
as  '  cut  sets,'  or  are  placed  in  beds  in  a  nursery 
until  autumn,  at  which  time  they  are  removed 
to  their  permanent  quarters  in  the  hop-garden : 
the  latter  is  the  best  and  most  usual  practice, 
and  '  cuts '  treated  in  this  way  are  known  as 
'  bedded  sets.' 

The   'sets*  are  planted  in  rows,  the  rows 

being  from  6  to  10  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 

'  from  5  to  8  feet  apart  from  each  other  in  the 

rows.     Usually  they  are  planted  at  the  comers 

of  squares  of  6  or  7  feet  side. 

Hops  may  also  be  raised  from  '  seed '  (fruits) 
sown  in  autumn.     About  half  the  plants  ob- 
tained in  this  manner  are  males  and  of  no  use 
to   the  grower;   the  rest — female  plants — are 
generally  of  poor  quality,  and  very  rarely  re- 
semble the  female  parent     For  example,  most 
■  of  the  female  seedlings  from  the  choice  Canter- 
:T'or  bury  Whitebine  variety  yields  strobiles  which 
^rt  are  coarse  and  of  objectionable  aroma.     The 
"erf  lat'ge  preponderance  of  plants  of  very  poor 
"""*"■'*■  quality  among  seedlings  is  no  doubt  connected 

with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  parents,  namely,  the  male,  is  always 
practically  a  wild  form,  for,  on  account  of  their  being  of  no  use 
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to  the  grower,  males  have  never  been  subject  to  special  selection 
and  improvement 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that,  although  female  seedlings  show 
considerable  variation,  we  have  never  seen  any  morphological 
differences  among  males,  no  matter  what  their  origin,  except  in 
one  or  two  solitary  instances  where  the  '  bines '  were  a  paler 
colour  than  usual. 

Raising  from  '  seed '  is,  however,  the  only  way  of  obtaining 
new  and  vigorous  distinct  varieties,  but  as  the  practice  involves  a 
great  deal  of  time,  labour,  and  patience  in  the  selection  and 
subsequent  propagation  of  the  plant,  it  ia  rarely  attempted. 
With  one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions  all  the  modem  intro- 
ductions have  been  casual  selections  of  individual  plants  which 
have  shown  some  peculiarity  different  from  their  neighbours 
in  an  ordinary  hop  garden. 

Yield. — The  hop  crop  is  subject  to  very  great  fluctuation, 
due  to  adverse  climatic  influences  and  the  attack  of  parasitic 
fungi  and  insects. 

Cultivation  and  the  application  of  manures  abo  very  largely 
modify  the  yield.  On  some  farms  not  more  than  five  or  six  cwt. 
of  dry  hops  is  obtained  even  in  the  best  seasons,  while  on  others 
a  ton  per  acre  is  not  uncommon. 

The  average  crop  in  this  country  for  the  last  ten  years  is  about 
8  cwt.  of  dry  hops  per  acre. 

Composition.— The  secretion  contained  in  the  Mupulin'  or 
hop-glands  is  a  complex  mixture  of  several  substances,  the  chief 
of  which  are  (a)  hop-oil  and  (6)  resins. 

The  hop-oil  is  an  essential  volatile  oil,  which  gives  the  hop 
Strobile  its  characteristic  aroma ;  it  appears  to  be  secreted  most 
vigorously  when  the  gland  is  young. 

The  different  aroma  of  the  different  varieties  is  no  doubt  due 
to  uninvestigated  compounds  present  in  the  hop-oit. 

Of  the  resins  three  varieties  have  been  isolated.  Two  of 
these,  designated  soft-resins,  are  intensely  bitter,  and  communi- 
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cute  their  usie  to  beer^  they  also  have  antiseptic  properties, 
and  are  said  to  prevent  the  deleterious  fermentative  action  of  the 
lactic  acid  and  other  bacteria  inimical  to  the  brewer's  work, 
without  affecting  the  action  of  yeast  and  the  acetic  acid  bacteria. 
The  third  resin,  possibly  an  qxidalion  product  of  hop-oil,  is 
pleasantly  bitter,  with  little  or  no  antiseptic  power. 

On  keeping,  the  two  soft  resins  lose  their  useful  properties, 
becoming  changed  into  hard  forms.  Old  'hops,' therefore,  are 
of  inferior  value  to  the  brewer. 

The  volatile  oil  present  in  hops  varies  from  "a  to  '8  per  cent. : 
the  total  resin-content  is  usually  from  13  to  18  per  cent 

Besides  the  secretion  of  the  glands  the  bracts  and  bracteoles  of 
the  hopstrobilecontainwithintheir  cells  various  compounds  usually 
met  with  in  vegetable  leaf-tissue.  One  of  the  substances  present 
is  hop-tannin,  which,  with  its  nearly-allied  phlobaphene,  is  no  doubt 
of  service  in  the  precipitation  of  albuminous  material  from  beer 
wort,  although  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point. 

Ex.  174. — Make  obserralions  on  hop  'sets'  «nd  'cuts 'obtained  wbec  the 
plants  in  >  hop-gaideo  are  '  dressed '  in  ifHing. 

Note  (he  (hick  basal  portion  of  the  'bine'  which  has  borne  'hops'  last 
season,  and  also  the  Domber  and  posilioD  of  the  buds  upon  it. 

Split  one  of  these  '  cu(tings '  longitudinally,  and  note  how  far  the  '  bine ' 
has  died  back. 

Sr.  1T8, — Examine  which  way  a  bop  '  bine '  twines  round  its  support. 

Olnerve  the  colour  and  rooghness  of  the  s(em,  and  the  shape  and  position 
of  the  leaves  vpon  it. 

Bx.  ITS. — Examine  the  sl^clure  of  a  full  grown  strobile  or  female  inttor- 

Note(i)  the  ihickoessand  length  of  the  'stcig'  oc  axis;  (2)  the  shape  and 
relative  siie  of  the  stipular  bracts  and  bracteoles ;  and  (3]  the  presence 
or  absence  of  ripe  fruit. 

Which  bcacleoles  are  laigest,  those  subtei>ding  fertile  fruits  or  those  sub- 
tending alrartive  fruits. 

Ex.  17T. — Carefully  slit  open  a  ripe  fruit  and  set  free  llie  embryo  of  (be 
seed  ;  examine  the  embryo  for  radicle  and  cotyledons. 

Ex.  I7B. — Examine  young  strobiles  'in  burr.'  Make  sections  of  it,  or 
dissect  10  ai  to  Aow  the  female  flower  and  its  parts,  and  the  small  stipular 
bracts  and  bracteole*. 
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CarcruUy  watch  the  itiobile  fiom  day  10  day  In  order  to  understand  the 
change  from  '  burr '  to  '  hop.' 

Sk.  its. — Examine  the  Sower  and  inflorescence  of  a  male  hop  plant. 

Bx.  IM,— On  which  part  of  the  bracleole*  of  a  tttobile  ore  the  '  lupulin ' 
glands  litualed?  Are  any  preKnt  (l)  on  the  axil  of  the  stroHle,  (l)  on  lU 
Slipular  bacti,  oi  (j)  on  the  perianth  of  the  female  flowers? 

Ex.  in. — Examine  the  '  lupulin  '-glands  with  a  low'power  m 


4.  Hemp  (Cannabis  saliva  L.). — An  annual  dioecious  plant  in- 
troduced to  Europe  from  the  East  It  is  cultivated  for  its  tough 
bast  fibres,  from  which  sail-cloths,  sacking,  and  other  coarse 
textile  materials  are  prepared. 

Its  fruits,  popularly  termed  '  seeds,'  are  also  used  for  feeding 
small  cage-birds  and  poultry.  The  seeds  contain  from  ao  to 
15  per  cent  of  a  taX.Ky  oil,  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  or 
adulterant  of  linseed  oil  The  '  oilcake '  is  utilised  as  a  manuie. 
The  stems  of  the  plant,  which  produce  many  branches,  are  erect 
and  stiff,  and  usually  grow  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet  The 
bast  fibres  within  are  not  so  fine  as  those  of  flax,  even  when  the 
plants  are  grown  thickly  together. 

The  leaves  are  large  and  palmate,  with  from  five  to  seven  long 
lanceolate  serrated  leaflets. 

The  male  Sowers  have  five-lobed  perianths  and  five  stamens ; 
they  resemble  those  of  the  hop,  and  are  borne  in  loose  panicled 
inflorescences  as  in  the  latter  plant.  The  female  flowers  are  also 
very  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  hop,  and  are  produced 
on  separate  plants  usually  of  larger  growth  than  those  on  which 
male  flowers  are  borne. 

Sparsely  scattered  glandular  hairs  arc  met  with  on  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  plant  In  the  hot  climates  of  India,  Syria,  and 
elsewhere  these  glands  secrete  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  resin  which 
has  powerful  narcodc  properties ;  in  colder  climates  the  secretion 
is  almost  devoid  of  poisonous  qualities,  although  the  plant  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  stupefying  odour.  Hemp  succumbs  to  a 
moderate   degree  of  frost,  consequently  when  grown   in   this 
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country  for  its  fibre  or  its  fruits,  the  'seed'  is  not  sown  until 
the  beginning  of  May,  after  the  disappearance  of  late  spring 
frosts. 

When  the  seedlings  are  established  they  grow  very  lapidly, 
but  a  satisfactor}'  crop  can  only  be  obtained  on  deep  rich  loams 
and  alluvial  soils  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  humus. 

Kr.  1S3. — EiamiBc  ordinary  hemp  'seed'[  note  its  form  and  colour; 
ctiasect  oul  and  examine  the  Cmbcyo  of  the  seed  Wttfain. 

Bilf  US. — Sow  Eome  hemp  seeds  in  good  garden  sail,  and  make  observa- 
tions on  the  seedlings  and  full  grown  plants. 
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POLTOONACEiE. 

I.  Easentlol  characters  of  the  Order. — Flowers  small,  usually 
bisexual,  with  a  regular  perianth  of  three  to  six  free  segments. 

Androecium  perigynous  or  hypogynous,  of  five  to  eight  stamens 
opposite  the  perianth  segments.  Gynaecium  superior,  of  two  or 
three  united  carpels,  the  ovary  unilocular,  usually  triangular  or 
oval  in  section  and  containing  a  single  erect  basal  orthotropous 
ovule.  Fruit  an  angular  nut,  usually  more  or  less  covered  by 
the  persistent  perianth. 

Seed  endospermous,  the  endosperm  white  and  floury. 

The  Order  includes  about  600  species,  most  of  which  are 
herbaceous  perennials  found  in  temperate  regions. 

The  stems  are  frequently  hollow  with  swollen  nodes. 

The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple  with  membranous  connate 
stipules  which  form  a  tubular  sheath— the  tffA«a— embracing  the 
loner  part  of  the  internodes. 

The  roots  are  often  astringent,  due  to  the  presence  of  tannic 
and  gallic  acids,  and  in  many  plants  the  leaves  contain  con- 
siderable amounts  of  oxalic  acid  or  acid  oxalates. 

Important  genera  are  Rheum  (Rhubarbs),  Rumtx  (Docks  and 
Sorrels),  Fagopyrum  (Buckwheats),  and  Pofygontim,  a  large  genus 
from  which  the  Order  takes  its  name. 

3.  The  genus  Polygonum  has  small,  bisexual  Sowers  in 
racemes  or  spiked  clusters. 

The  perianth  is  five-partite,  stamens  five  to  eight,  styles  two 
or  three,  fruit  a  triangular  or  oval  nut. 

Two  common  annual  weeds  belonging  to  the  genus   are 
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Black- bind  weed  {P.   Convolvulus  L.)  (p.  609)  and  Knot-grass 
(/*.  aviculart  L.)  (p.  609). 

3.  The  genus  Ritmex  has  small  unisexual  ot  bisexual  flowers, 
generally  arranged  in  long  panicled  ot  racemed  whorls. 

The  perianth  is  six-partite  in  two  whorls,  the  three  inner 
segments  enlarged  when  the  fruit  is  formed;  stamens  six,  in 
pairs;  styles  three,  filliform  ;  the  fruit  a  triangular  shining  nut, 
enclosed  by  the  enlarged  inner  segments  of  the  perianth.  Ini- 
poriant  weeds  are  the  Docks  (p.  608)  and  Sorrel  (p.  618). 

4.  To  the  genus  Fagopyrum  belong  two  cultivated  species, 

(i)  Oommon  Bockwhe&t  (Fagopyrum  sagitiatum  Gilib.). 

(2)  Tartuian  Buckwheat  (Fagopyrum  iataricum  Gaert ). 

The  name  Buckwheat  means  '  Beech  '-wheat,  the  '  seeds '  of 

the  plant  resembling  in  miniature  the  seeds  of  the  Beech  tree, 

the  German  name  for  which  is  '  Buche.' 

(i)  Oommon  Buckwheat  or  Brank  {Fagopyrum  mgittatum 
Gilib,  =  F.  escukntum    Moench.    or   Polygonum  Fago- 
pyrum L.}. 
Common  Buckwheat  appears  to  be  derived  from  Fagopyrum 
cymosum  Meiss.,  a  wild  species  found  in  India,  Manchuria,  and 
the  adjacent  regions  north  of  the  latter  country ;  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  plant  is  popularly  included  among  grain  crops,  but  it  is 
not  a  true  cereal  and  in  no  way  related  to  wheat. 

Its  'seeds'  yield  a  white  flour  used  extensively  in  many 
parts  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  various  countries  of  Asia, 
and  in  North  America,  for  human  food.  Though  deficient  in 
gluten  and  unsuited  for  bread-making,  the  flour  makes  excellent 
easily  digested  cakes  and  porridge.  Buckwheat  meal  is  also 
useful,  in  moderate  quantities,  as  food  for  horses,  cattle  and  pigs, 
and  the  whole  grain  is  largely  employed  in  the  feeding  of 
poultry  and  game  birds. 
The  green  crop  can  be  fed  in  small  amounts  to  cattle  and 
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sheep,  although  in  larger  quantity  it  is  liable  to  produce  vertigo 
and  other  illness.  Mixed  with  peas  and  vetches  it  may  be  used 
as  green  food  for  dairy  stock,  equal  parts  of  seed  of  the  three 
plants  being  sown  broadcast. 

Its  chief  use  in  a  green  state  is  for  ploughing  in  as  manure 
before  a  wheat  crop. 

Bees  are  able  to  obtain  considerable  amount  of  honey  from 
the  flowering  crop. 

Root.— The  root  system  consists  of  a  tap  root  and  numerous 
short  laterals,  which  do  not  spread  far  or  deeply  into  the 
ground. 

Stem. — The  stem  has  few  branches  and  is  upright,  from  i  to  3 
feet  high,  hollow,  angular,  and  more  or  less  downy,  with  swollen 
nodes. 

Leaves. — The  leaves  are  alternate,  the  upper  ones  almost 
sessile,  the  lower  ones  with  petioles  up  to  4  inches  long;  the 
blades  are  hastate — or  cordate — triangular,  acute,  a  to  4  inches 
long,  with  hairs  on  the  veins  beneath.     The  stipules  are  short. 

Inflorescence  and  Flowers. — The  inflorescences  consist  of 
axillary  and  terminal  cymes  with  more  or  less  densely  clustered 
flowers. 

The  perianth  is  five-partite,  usually  pink  or  pinkish  white,  not 
enlarged  in  fruit.  The  stamens  are  eight;  alternating  with  them 
at  their  bases  are  a  similar  number  of  rounded  yellow  glands, 
which  secrete  honey.  The  ovary  is  triangular,  one-celled,  and 
contains  a  single  erect  ovule ;  the  style  is  tripartite,  each  part 
wilh  a  knob-like  stigma. 

The  flowers  are  dimorphic  Some  of  the  plants  bear  flowers, 
the  stamens  of  which  are  short  and  the  styles  about  one-third 
longer;  in  others  the  stamens  have  long  fllaments  which  project 
some  distance  above  the  stigmas  of  the  short  styles. 

Pollination  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  bees  and  other  insect 
visitors,  and  crossing  between  the  long  and  short-styled  plants 
is  probably   most    frequent :     pollination,    however,   betweeti 
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flowers  of  ihe  same  structure  as  well  as  seir-pollination  are  also 
possible. 

Fruit. — The  fruit  of  the  Common  Buckwheat  is  a  three- 
angled  ovate  nut  about  6  mm.  long  and  3  mm,  broad,  at  the  base 
ofwhichsomeof  the  dry  perianth  remains  (Fig.  108a).    The  faces 
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are  glabrous,  somewhat  polished,  generally  slightly  convex,  and 
the  angles  of  the  fruit  more  or  less  acutely  keeled.  The  colour 
is  brown  or  grey  marbled  with  darker  spots  and  lines. 

SEED.~-The  seed  has  a  pale  brown  testa  and  is  triangular  like 
the  fruit  and  free  within  it.  The  endosperm,  which  is  white  and 
opaque,  contains  much  starch  in  the  form  of  round  or  polj'gonal 
grains. 

The  embryo  is  embedded  in  the  centre  of  the  endosperm, 
and  possesses  two  thin,  broad  cotyledons  which  in  transverse 
sections  of  the  fruit  are  seen  folded  in  the  form  of  an  S. 
(Fig.  108a). 

Varieties. — There  are  several  varieties  of  Common  Buck- 
wheat, differing  chiefly  in  height,  branching  hab't,  and  colour  of 
the  stems,  as  well  as  in  size  and  colour  of  the  grain  ;  the  chief  of 
these  are  :— 

(a)  Common  Backwheat  with  brown  or  greyi:>h  brown  fruits. 
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(6)  Silver  Orey  Scotch  or  Silver  Hall  Backrheat,  a  shorter, 
somewhat  more  hardy,  and  more  branched  fonn  with  small  ashy 
grey  fraits. 

(f)  Japanese  Buckwheat,  a.  tall,  green-stemmed,  late  variety, 
with  large  dark  brown  fruits,  the  angles  of  which  are  acute  and 
extended  almost  into  the  form  of  wings.  (For  size  and  weight 
of  fruits,  see  p.  667). 

Climate  and  Soil. — Buckwheat  succeeds  best  in  a  mode- 
rately cool,  moist  climate  ;  continued  drought,  especially  when 
the  plant  is  in  bloom,  reduces  the  yield  of  seed.  It  is  a  delicate 
plant,  very  easily  damaged  by  two  or  three  degree»-of  frost, 
but  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  may  be  grown  in  countries 
where  the  winter  is  severe  if  sowing  is  delayed  until  the  early 
summer. 

It  gives  a  .useful  yield  on  poor  land,  and  is  specially 
adapted  for  growth  on  sandy  loams  and  acid  soils  where  few 
other  crops  succeed ;  on  stiff  clays  it  does  not  thrive.  Heavy 
doses  of  manure  are  detrimental,  as  they  lead  to  the  lodging  of 
the  crop. 

Sowing. — When  a  crop  of  grain  is  the  object,  the  seed  is  sown 
at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  after  all  likelihood  of  frost 
is  past,  the  most  suitable  temperature  for  germination  being 
about  60°  F, 

It  may  be  sown  broadcast,  or  in  drills  13  to  15  inches  apart,  at 
the  rate  of  i  bushel  when  drilled  up  to  3  bushels  per  acre  when 
broadcasting  is  adopted,  the  seed  being  covered  by  i  to  2  inches 
of  soil.  For  ploughing  In  as  green  manure  the  seed  should 
be  broadcasted  at  the  rate  of  a  to  3  J  bushels  per  acre  in  June  or 
July,  the  plants  being  turned  in  when  they  are  beginning  to 
bloom. 

Harvesting  and  Yield. — The  seeds  ripen  very  unevenly, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  inflorescence  continuing  to  bloom  after  the 
seed  is  ripe  on  the  lower  portions.  The  crop  is  ready  for  har- 
vesting when  the  seeds  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  are  ripe 
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at  the  end  of  August  or  early  in  Septemlter,  i  a  to  1 4  weeks  after 
sotring. 

The  average  yield  of  grain  is  about  24  bushels,  but  under 
favourable  climatic  conditions  on  good  soils,  a  return  of  40  to 
50  bushels  per  acre  is  sometimes  obtained. 

Since  many  of  the  stems  and  leaves  are  still  green,  when  the 
crop  is  cut  it  is  difEcult  to  harvest  except  in  seasons  when  there 
is  a  succession  of  not  less  than  10  to  15  dry  hot  days,  and  as 
the  seeds  shed  easily  careful  hajidling  is  necessary. 

Composition. — The  pericarp  forms  about  40  to  43  per  cent., 
and  the  true  seed  57  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  or  '  grain.' 

According  to  Wolff,  Buckwheat  'grains'  have  the  following 
composition  ; — Water  13  to  14  per  cent.,  carbohydrates  58  to  59 
per  cent,,  proteins  10  per  cent.,  and  fibre  15  per  cent.  The 
haulm  is  used  for  litter,  and  sometimes  for  fodder,  but  it  is 
coarse  and  of  poor  quality;  it  contains  about  10  per  cent  of 
water,  4  per  cent,  proteins,  46  per  cent,  fibre,  and  33  per  cent, 
carbohydrates. 

(2)  Tartarian  Bnckwlieat  (Fagopyrvm  iatarimm  Gaert,). 

Cultivated  largely  in  India  and  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia,  as 
well  as  in  Europe  and  North  America  in  lesser  degree ;  it  is  a 
more  hardy  and  coarser  plant  than  Common  Buckwheat,  with 
taller  stems  {2  to  3  feet  high),  which  are  usually  green  and  less 
branched.  The  leaves  ate  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  Common 
Buckwheat,  but  smaller. 

The  flowers  are  white,  in  small  clusters.  The  fruit  is  ovoid, 
conical  with  more  or  less  wavy  outline,  brownish  grey  in  colour, 
with  dull  irregular  faces,  on  each  of  which  is  a  deep  furrow ;  the 
angles  of  the  fruit  are  rounded  except  near  the  tip,  where  they 
are  slightly  keeled  (Fig.  108a). 

One  variety  of  this  species  (var.  himalaUa  Batalin)  has  small 
grey  dehiscent  fruits,  the  seeds  of  which  are  exposed  when 
ripe. 
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OHENOPODIAOKX. 

t,  Qeneral  chantcters  of  the  Order. — (lowers  small,  regular; 
hypogynous,  except  ia  the  genus  Beta,  which  has  epigynous 
flowers.  Perianth  green,  five  partite,  persistent.  AndToeciuin 
of  five  stamens  opposite  to  the  perianth  segments.  Gynjeciura 
with  a  one-cetled  ovary  containing  a  single  ovule.  Fruit  usually 
a  nut,  more  or  less  enclosed  by  the  perianth,  which  is  mem- 
branous, fleshy  or  woody.  Seed  endospermous  with  a  curved 
embryo. 

The  plants  of  this  Order  are  generally  herbaceous,  with  simple, 
entire  exstipulate  leaves.  The  latter  are  often  fleshy,  and  in 
some  genera  appear  covered  with  a  whitish  powder  or  meal. 

This  appearance  is  due  to  short  hairs  which  grow  from  the 
epidermis,  each  hair  consisting  of  a  stalk  of  one  or  two  cells, 
terminated  by  a  large  round  or  star-shaped  cell  containing  clear 
watery  cell-sap. 

Most  representatives  of  the  Chenopodiacea:  are  met  with  near 
the  sea  and  on  the  shores  and  marshes  surrounding  inland  salt 
lakes. 

Many  weeds  belonging  to  the  Order  are  specially  luxuriant 
upon  well-manured  ground  and  on  waste  places  where  urine  and 
faecal  matter  have  been  deposited.  The  whole  Order  seems 
specially  adapted  to  exist  in  soils  much  impregnated  with 
common  salt,  nitrates  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  similar 
compounds,  and  the  application  of  common  salt  to  the  mangel 
and  beet  crop  usually  improves  the  yield. 

The  genera  belonging  to  it  which  need  special  mention  are 
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Chenopodium  (Goose-foot  or  Fat  Hen),  Atripkx  (the  Oraches), 
and  Beta  (Beet  and  Mangel). 

The  genus  Chenopodium  includes  a  number  of  annual  Species 
widely  distributed  on  waste  ground,  and  often  prevalent  as  weeds 
upon  well-manured  arable  land.  They  are  all  very  variable 
plants  and  difficult  to  distinguish  tirom  each  other.  Perhaps 
the  commonest  species  is  White  Goose-foot  or  Fat  Hen  (C 
album  L.)  (see  p.  608). 

Good  King  Henry  or  All-good  (C  Bonus- Henricui  L.)  is  a 
perennial  species  sometimes  used  instead  of  spinach  as  a  pot- 
herb, and  frequently  found  on  waste  ground  near  villages. 

The  genus  Atriplex  embraces  a  number  of  variable  species, 
most  of  which  somewhat  resemble  the  Goose-foot  in  outward 
appearance.     They  are  however  moncecious  (see  p.  608). 

To  the  genus  Btia  belong  wild  sea-beet,  and  the  cultivated 
garden  and  field  beets. 

z.  Sea-Beet  {Beta  maritima  L.)  is  a  perennial  plant  common 
on  muddy  sea  shores.  The  root  is  tough,  moderately  thick,  and 
fleshy.  The  angular  stems,  which  are  many  and  branched,  are 
prostrate  below,  but  their  tips  curve .  upwards  to  a  height  of 
I  or  a  feet  The  lower  leaves  are  smooth,  about  3  or  4 
inches  long,  fleshy,  ovate-triangular,  and  the  blade  narrowed  into 
the  broad  petiole ;  the  upper  ones  smaller  and  lanceolate.  The 
inflorescence,  flowers,  and  fruit  resemble  those  of  the  mangel 
described  below. 

3.  A  large  number  of  cultivated  forms  of  beet  are  known,  some 
of  which  are  grown  chiefly  in  gardens,  and  used  as  a  vegetable 
for  human  consumption,  while  others,  such  as  mangels  and 
sugar-beet,  are  cultivated  on  the  farm.  They  vary  much  in  the 
colour  and  sugar  content  of  their  so-called  fleshy  '  roots,'  and  also 
in  their  resistance  to  frost  The  shape  and  amount  of  the  '  root ' 
which  appears  above  the  soil  is  also  subject  to  variation.  All 
the  forms  appear  to  be  merely  varieties  of  one  species,  which  has 
been  named  Oommon  Beet  {Beta  vulgaris  L.)    They  differ  from 
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the  wild  sea-beet  of  our  coasts  {B.  maritima  L.)  in  being 
biennial  in  habit  and  in  having  straighter  upright  flowering 
stems,  and  a  more  well-defined  uniform  tap  root.  These 
cultivated  fonns  most  probably  originated  from  a  variety  grow- 
ing wild  on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  on 
the  Canary  Isles,  and  known  as  B.  vulgaris  L.,  var.  maritima 
Koch.  Whether  this  plant  is  really  distinct,  or  is  itself  a  variety 
oi  Beta  maritima  L.,  is  not  certain. 

Of  the  garden  forms  little  can  here  be  said.     Their  roots  are 
mostly  of  conical  or  napiform  shape,  with  deep  crimson  tender 


flesh,  which  is  rich  in  sugar.  A  variety  known  as  Ohard  Beet 
(B.  vulgaris  L.,  var.  Cicla  L.)  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  the 
broad  pale  fleshy  midribs  of  its  leaves,  which  are  cooked  and 
eaten  like  sea-kale. 

4.  Manxel  Wnrxel  or  Fiold  Beet.— Mangel  Wurzel  is  the  Ger- 
man for  'Root  of  Scarcity'  by  which  phrase  this  plant  was 
known  about  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  England  as  a 
field  crop  about  100  years  ago. 

This  appellation  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
it  often  produces  a  great  crop  when  other  plants  fail.      It 
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equally  deserves  the  name  from  the  fact  that  it  keeps  well  until 
late  spring  and  early  summer,  when  turnips  and  swedes  have 
been  consumed  and  grass  and  other  forage  crops  are  scarce. 
Seed  and  Germi nation. ^The  parts  known  in  commerce  as 
mangel  'seeds'  are  in  reality  fruits,  two  or  three  of  which  are 
often  joined  togelher.  Each  fruit  contains  a  single  endosper- 
mous  seed. 


The  seed  is  kidney- shaped,  about  the  size  of  a  turnip  seed, 
with  a  dark  smooth  testa.  Just  within  the  latter  lies  the 
embryo,  which  is  curved  round  the  central  endosperm.  Dur- 
ing germination  the  cotyledons  absorb  the  endosperm  and 
remain  within  the  seed-coat  some  time  after  the  root  has  made 
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its  exit  (3,  Fig,  lOg).  Eventually  the  cotyledons  become  Tree  from 
the  seed  and  appear  above  ground.  The  young  plant  possesses 
two  narrow  cotyledons,  a  well-marked  hypocotyl,  and  a  primary 
root,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  latter  (4,  Fig.  110). 

Roots  and  Hvpocotyl. — The  primary  root  is  well-developed, 
and  secondary  roots  arise  upon  it  in  two  longitudinal  rows 
(6,  Fig.  I  lo).  The  total  root-system  is  very  extensive  and  often 
penetrates  to  great  depths  in  suitable 
soil.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  drains 
4  and  5  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  si 
blocked  by  them.  In  the  subsequent  , 
growth  of  the  plant  the  hypocotyl  be- 
comes pulled  more  or  less  into  the  ground 
by  the  contraction  of  the  roots,  but  the 
hypocotyl  and  root  always  remain  more 
or  less  distinct ;  the  former  rarely  bears 
any  adventitious  roots. 

The  'mangel'  of  the  farm,  which  is 
generally  termed  a  'root,'  consists  of 
thickened  hypocotyl  and  true  root;  the 
relative  proportion  of  each  part  is  not 
however,  the  same  in  all  varieties.  In 
the  long-red  and  ox-hom  varieties  the 
hypocotyl  grows  out  of  the  ground ;  in 
others,  such  as  the  sugar-beet,  the  hypo- 
cotyl is  shorter  and  pulled  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

A  collection  of  leaves  is  seen  at  the 
apex  of  the  mangel,  and  just  below  them  ^ 
are   the   remains    of  the   old  leaf-bases,  * 
which  give  to  this  part  a  rough  rugged  appearance  {Fig.  1 14). 

A  transverse  section  (Fig.  1 1 2)  shows  a  series  of  concentric 
rings  of  firm  vascular  tissue  alternating  with  rings  of  soft  thin- 
walled  parenchymatous  bast ;  the  cell-sap  of  the  parenchyma, 
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mid«ay  between  the  vascular  rings,  often  has  a  crimson  or  yellow 
linL  In  white-fleshed  varieties  the  cell-sap  is  clear,  and  these 
parenchymatous  zones  are  translucent  when  thin  slices  are  held 
up  to  the  light.  The  vascular  rings  consist  of  isolated  strands 
or  groups  of  vessels  with  ihin-walted  parenchymatous  medullary 
rays  between. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  deal  with  the 
complex  growth  in  thickness  of  the  root  and  hypocotyl  of  the 
mangel ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  each  ring  of  vascular 
strands,  with  the  medullary  rays  between  and  the  corresponding 
zone  of  thin-walled  bast,  is  the 
product  of  a  separate  cambium 
tissue. 

The  individual  cambium'rings 
arise  in  the  pericyle  of  the  root  in 
rapid  tegular  succession  from  the 
centre  outwards. 

Sooner  or  later  the  cell-division 
of  the  inner  ones  ceases,  but  the 
exact  length  of  time  during  which 


each  cambium-ring  remains  active  is  not  certain.     In  ordinary 
varieties   usually  six  or  seven  cambium-rings  complete  their 
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growth  in  the  six  months  during  which  the  mangel  is  growing 
in  this  country. 

Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  mangels  with  yellowish  z(mes  of 
parenchyma,  such  as  is  present  in  the  Golden  Tankard  variety,  aie 
richer  than  those  with  quite  white  flesh.  This,  however,  is  an 
error,  as  very  frequently  white-fleshed  varieties,  e^.  most  sugar- 
beets,  are  much  richer  than  those  with  yellow  or  crimson  flesh. 
There  appears  to  be  no  direct  connection  between  the  colour  of 
the  '  flesh '  and  sugar-content. 

The  sugar  is  not  evenly  distributed  in  the  tissues  of  the 
mangel,  the  rough '  neck '  contains  much  less  than  the  rest  of  the 
*  root'  Moreover,  the  greatest  amount  of  sugar  is  present  in  the 
cell-sap  of  the  parenchyma  lying  close  to  the  vascular  ring,  the  cells 
in  the  middle  of  the  zone  of  parenchyma  between  two  successive 
rings  of  vascular  tissue  being  comparatively  poor  in  this  sub- 
stance. The  richest  mangels  are  therefore  those  in  which  the 
vascular  rings  are  most  closely  placed  together,  and  in  which  the 
parenchyma,  poor  in  sugar,  is  consequently  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
For  'roots  '  of  the  same  diameter  the  best  kind  are  those  which 
have  the  greatest  nilmber  of  vascular  rings. 

Inflorescence. — During  the  first  year  the  mangel  usually 
stores  up  reserve-food  in  its  hypocotyl  and  root,  and  the  stem 
above  the  cotyledons  remains  short  and  bears  a  number  of  leaves 
in  a  close  rosette. 

In  the  following  year  the  terminal  bud  and  axillary  buds  of 
this  very  short  stem  send  up  strong  leafy  angular  stems  which 
rise  to  a  height  of  3  feet  or  more,  and  these  and  their  branches 
terminate  in  inflorescences. 

The  inflorescence  consists  of  an  elongated  axis  upon  which  at 
short  intervals  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  dense  sessile  clusters, 
each  containing  from  two  to  seven  flowers  {A,  Fig.  1 13) ;  below 
each  cluster  is  a  small  bract. 

The  Fix)Wer  {B,  Fig.  113)  is  epigynous  and  about  J  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.     It  is  bisexual  and  possesses  a  small  green 
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five-leaved  perianth,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  united  with  the 
fleshy  receptacle.  The  androecium  consists  of  five  stamens 
opposite  to  the  perianth. 

The  ovaiy  of  the  gynaecium  is 
sunk  partially  in  the  fleshy 
receptacle  and  contains  a  single 
ovule  (C,  Fig.  113). 

The  flowers  of  the  mangel  and 
\  beet  are  protandrous,  and  flowers 
'set'  no  fruit  if  specially  iBolated 
or  prevented  from  receiving  pollen 
from  neighbouring  flowers.  Cross- 
pollination  appears  to  be  effected 
by  the  agency  of  small  insects  and 
the  wind. 

The  Fruit, — After  fertilisation 
tlie  fleshy  receptacle  and  base  of 
Wc  iniiona-  ^^^  perianth  of  each  flower  enlarge 
d  flowtr  q!  considerably  and  the  separate 
*  Ovule  ''*^*^'^  '1  ^'"^''  cluster  become 
[lopwifroin  more  or  less  firmly  united  with 
*  each  other  {£>,  Fig.  113).  The 
fleshy  parts  with  the  imbedded  ovaries  eventually  turn  hard  and 
woody,  and  the  clusters  of  spurious  fruits  finally  fall  off  or  are 
thrashed  ofi'  the  long  axis  of  the  inflorescence  and  come  into 
the  market  as  '  seeds.' 

The  latter  are  in  reality  collections  of  two  or  more  spurious 
fruits.  Each  spurious  fruit  consists  of  the  hardened  receptacle 
and  perianth  with  the  ripened  gynaacium  containing  a  single 
seed,  and  as  several  of  these  fruits  may  be  present  in  each 
commercial  '  seed '  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  when  one 
of  the  latter  is  sown  several  seedlings  may  spring  from  it. 
This  peculiarity  necessiutes  the  separate  hand  thinning  of  a 
youi^  crop  of  mangels,  otherwise  by  growing  so  closely  together 
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the  seedlings  injure  each  other  and  produce  deformed  and 
small  'roots.' 

The  true  seed  is  very  small,  a  fact  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  sowing  is  contemplated  as  it  is  readily  buried 
too  deeply  for  proper  germination. 

VARiEmE5.^Mangds  may  be  conveniently  divided  according 
to  their  shape  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  parts  below 
ground.  Usually  the  petiole  and  main  veins  of  the  leaves 
resemble  the  skin  of  the  '  root '  in  tint,  and  there  is  frequently  a 
tendency  for  the  parenchymatous  zones  or  soft  rings  of  the  flesh 
to  be  similarly  coloured. 

Much  variation,  however,  exists  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  and 
Aesh,  few  crops  proving  quite  'true'  in  these  respects.  The  best 
varieties,  especially  the  Golden  Tankard,  are  most  subject  to 
reversion,  and  need  constant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  seeds- 
man to  keep  the  strain  '  true.' 

A  good  mangel  should  yield  a  heavy  crop,  and  the  feeding 
quality  should  be  as  great  as  possible.  Besides  these  points  it 
is  of  importance  to  note  the  depth  to  which  it  grows  in  the  soil, 
as  the  expense  of  lifting  a  deeply-seated  crop  may  materially 
reduce  its  usefulness  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  so  far  as  composi- 
tion is  concerned,  mangels  with  'roots'  below  the  ground  are 
richer  in  sugar  and  of  better  feeding-value  than  those  with 
'  roots '  above  ground. 

The  continuation  of  the  Up  root  should  be  single  and  small ; 
those  with  '  bnged,'  thick  secondary  roots  are  more  difficult  to 
pull  and  clean,  and  generally  of  a  coarse  and  fibrous  nature.  The 
'  neck '  or  rough  upper  part  of  the  mangel  should  be  as  small  as 
possible,  and  its  flesh  firm  and  solid,  with  no  tendency  to  spongi- 
ness  in  the  centre. 

The  variety  should  be  as  '  true '  as  possible,  so  far  as  its  shape 
and  colour  of  skin  is  concerned,  and  its  keeping  qualities  should 
be  good. 
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A  common  fault  with  some  strains  is  their  inclination  to  'bolt' 
or  behave  as  annuals,  and  produce  an  inflorescence  the  first 
season  without  forming  a  thickened  '  root.' 

Long  Vaiietieg. — In  these  the  'roots '  are  three  or  four  times 
as  long  as  they  are  broad  {A,  Fig.  1 14),  and  are  generally  about 


a  half  or  two-thirds  above  the  soil.  These  varieties  give  the 
greatest  yield  per  acre  of  any  kind  of  mangel,  and  are  suited  to 
deep  soils,  especially  clays  and  loams.  They  are  divided  into 
(i)  lotut  Ted  and  (2)  loDg  yellow  varieties,  according  as  the  skin 
is  red  or  yellow. 

The  long  yellow  kinds  are  somewhat  superior  in  quality  to  the 
long  red  ones,  but  both  are  coarse  and  fibrous,  and  of  lower 
feeding  value  than  most  of  the  varieties  mentioned  below. 

Ox-horn  VatietieB. — These  are  very  closely  allied  to  the 
long  red  and  long  yellow  varieties,  but  their  'roots'  assume 
a  twisted  hora-like  shape.  The  part  below  ground  does  not 
descend  below  the  depth  of  the  plough  furrow :  they  are  therefore 
suited   to  shallower  soils  j  but  their  irregular  growth  makes  it 
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difficult  or  impossible  to  cultivate  between  the  rows.  The  quality 
is  not  good,  but  the  yield  is  large. 

Inteimediate  or  '  Gatepost '  Varieties. — These  have  large 
oval  roots  {£,  Fig.  1 14),  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  long 
and  globe  varieties.  They  may  be  either  red,  yellow,  or  orange 
in  colour  of  skin,  and  are  suited  to  comparatively  shallow  soils. 

Tankard  Varieties. — The  typical  shape  of  these  resembles 
C,  Fig.  114.  Two  kinds  are  grown,  namely,  Golden  Tankard,  with 
orange  coloured  skin,  and  flesh  with  yellow  zones ;  and  Crimson 
Tankard,  in  which  the  skin  is  crimson  or  rose  colour,  and  the 
flesh  with  crimson  rings. 

All  tankard  varieties  have  small  '  roots,'  and  give  small  crops, 
unless  grown  somewhat  closely  in  the  rows. 

The  nutritious  quality  of  the  Golden  Tankard,  however,  sur- 
passes that  of  all  other  varieties  of  mangel. 

Qlobe  Varieties. — In  these  the  '  roots '  are  spherical  or  nearly 
so,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  of  each  grows  above  ground 
(I?,  Fig.114).  They  ate  especially  suited  to  the  light  and  shallower 
classes  of  soils,  where  they  may  be  made  to  produce  an  excel- 
lent crop,  which  is  readily  lifted  or  pulled  from  the  soil.  Per- 
haps the  commonest  form  is  the  Yellow  Globe,  the  nutritive 
value  of  which  ranks  second  to  the  Golden  Tankard.  Red  and 
orange  varieties  are  also  grown. 

Climate  and  Soil.  —The  mangel  requires  a  warm,  dry 
climate,  that  of  the  south  of  England  being  much  more  suited 
to  its  growth  than  the  north.  The  most  satisfactory  soils  are 
deep  clays  and  loams,  especially  for  the  long  varieties,  but 
lighter  soils,  except  those  of  loose  sandy  character,  produce  good 
crops  of  Globes  and  Tankards. 

Sowing. — The  'seed'  is  generally  sown  between  the  middle 
of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May  in  drills  27  inches  apart 
for  the  Globe  and  Tankard,  and  21  to  34  inches  apart  for  the 
longer  varieties.  It  requires  a  somewhat  high  temperature  to 
germinate  satisfactorily,  and  it  should  not  be  drilled  at  a  greater 
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depth  than  j  of  an  inch  below  the  surface,  for,  although  the  so- 
called  '  seed '  is  of  some  considerable  size,  the  true  seed  is  small, 
and  has  little  power  to  make  its  way  upward  if  buried  too  deeply. 
The  amount  of  '  seed '  used  is  from  6  to  8  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
young  plants  are  subsequently  'singled'  so  as  to  leave  from  10 
to  14  inches  between  each  plant  in  the  row,  the  smaller  distances 
being  adapted  for  the  long  varieties,  especially  if  smaller  and 
relatively  more  nutritious  '  roots '  are  desired. 

Yield. — The  average  yield  of  '  roots'  per  acre  is  about  18  to 
25  tons. 

Composition. — Cane-sugar  is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in 
the  mangel.  The  amount  varies  from  3  or  4  per  cent,  in  the 
large  long  red  varieties  to  about  7  or  8  per  cent  in  the  Golden 
Tankard  and  well-grown  Globes. 

The  water-content  varies  from  86  per  cent,  in  (he  best  kinds  to 
93  in  the  poorer  varieties.  Usually  they  are  much  superior  in 
composition  to  turnips,  but  in  damp,  cold  seasons  large  roots 
may  be  as  watery  as  white  turnips. 

Mangels  cannot  be  fed  to  stock  immediately  after  being  re- 
moved from  the  land  in  autumn,  as  they  contain  some  ingredient 
which  produces  '  scouring '  in  animals  ;  what  the  substance  is 
which  is  responsible  for  this  effect  is  not  clear ;  possibly  it  is 
a  nitrate  or  oxalate.  Nitrates  are  present  in  considerable 
abundance  in  autumn,  but  these  compounds  gradually  diminish 
in  amount  if  the  mangels  are  kept  till  spring.  The  injurious 
substance,  whatever  it  is,  disappears  to  a  large  extent  on  keeping, 
the  yellow-skinned  varieties  are  generally  ready  to  feed  to  stock 
before  the  red  ones. 

The  nitrogenous  substances  in  mangeb  average  about  r»  per 
cent.,  of  which  a  little  less  than  half  are  albuminoids.  Several 
distinct  amides  are  generally  present,  especially  when  the 
'roots'  are  not  ripe.     The  fibre  averages  about  '9  per  cent. 

5.  Sugai-Beet. — The  name  sugar-beet  is  given  to  selected  varie- 
ties of  mangel  which  are  specially  grown  for  their  sugar-content. 
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The  mangel  first  selected  for  improvemeai  was  a  Wliite 
Silesian  variety  (Fig,  115,  ji),  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
parent  of  all  the  chief  varieties  now  grown. 

Sugar-beets  are  comparatively  small,  the  best  weighing  about 
I J  to  2^  lbs.,  and  of  conical  or  elongated  pear  shape.  Unlike  the 
ordinary  mangels  the  sugar-beets  have  their  thickened  '  roots ' 
entirely  buried  in  the  soil,  those  with  large  '  necks '  above 
ground  being  less  valuable  in  many  ways  and  poorer  in  sugar. 


The  'roots'  should  not  be  'fanged,'  and  in  good  varieties 
the  skin  is  white,  and  the  flesh  firm  and  white,  with  a  large 
number  of  close  concentric  rings  of  vascular  bundles.  Beets 
with  upright  leaves  and  long  petioles  are  always  less  rich  in  sugar 
than  those  with  leaves  which  lie  close  to  the  ground  and  have 
shorter  petioles. 

The  chief  forms  are  exhibited   in  the  varieties   mentioned 

VUmorin'a  Improvfld. — Tlie  '  root '  is  conical  in  sbap^  (Fig. 
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1 15,  C),  and  the  leaves  spread  out  as  a  flattish  rosette  on  the 
ground  when  ripe. 

Knaner's  Imperial  (Fig.  ris,  B).—A.  pear-shaped  variety, 
usually  with  white  flesh  sometimes  inclined  to  a  roseate  hue. 
The  leaves,  which  have  reddish  veins,  grow  more  upright  than  in 
the  former  variety  and  have  somewhat  crenaled  and  puclcered 
margins. 

Elaiik-Waiitlflbener, — A  variety  resembling  the  preceding  one 
but  with  more  spindle-shaped  root  and  green  leaves. 

Cliuate  and  Soiu — Sugar-beet  thrives  best  in  a  climate 
possessing  a  warm  and  moderately  damp  summer,  and  having 
somewhat  dry,  hot  months  of  August  and  September,  during 
which  time  the  sugar  is  stored  in  the  root  in  greatest  abundance. 

Climates  such  as  are  met  with  in  Southern  Europe  are  too  dry 
and  the  North  is  too  wet  for  satisfactory  sugar  production  by 
sugar-beeL     In  wet  climates  the  roots  are  poor  in  sugar. 

Average  seasons  in  the  British  Isles  are  probably  too  damp 
for  successful  cultivation  of  this  crop,  although  fair  yields  of 
roots  with  good  sugar-content  have  been  grown  for  experi- 
mental purposes  during  the  last  two  or  three  somewhat  dry 
seasons. 

The  soil  most  suited  to  the  crop  is  a  medium  loam  of  good 
depth  containing  a  qonsiderable  proportion  of  lime. 

Heavy  wet  clays  or  very  dry  sandy  soils  are  not  suitable.  If 
farmyard  dung  is  used  as  manure  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
be  ploughed  in  during  autumn  or  applied  to  a  previous  crop. 
The  quality  of  the  roots  is  much  influenced  by  a  good  supply 
of  potash  salts  especially  the  carbonate;  phosphates  are  also 
beneficial  and  the  yield  is  increased  by  an  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  ammonium  sulphate  applied  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth  of  the  plant. 

Sowing. — The  seed  is  drilled  or  dibbled  in  rows  about  14  or 
15  inches  apart  and  the  plants  are  subsequently  singled  by  hand 
when  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  so  as  to  sUnd  6  to  8 
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inches  asunder  in  the  row.  As  the  young  plants  are  very 
susceptible  to  frost  tlie  seed  should  not  be  sown  before  about 
the  middle  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  The  amount 
of  seed  necessary  to  drill  an  acre  is  about  30  lbs. :  it  is  usually 
soaked  in  water  for  24  hours  before  sowing,  and  should  not  be 
buried  more  than  an  inch  deep. 

HARVESTiNG.^The  vegetative  period  necessary  for  the  satis- 
factory production  of  a  'ripe'  root  is  from  140  to  150  days  in 
England,  so  that  if  sown  at  the  proper  time  the  crop  is  usually 
ready  to  be  harvested  from  about  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
September,  at  which  time  the  roots  are  dug  up  with  a  narrow 
spade  or  a  two-pronged  fork. 

Yield. — The  yield  is  usually  from  tz  to  t6  tons  per  acre. 

Composition. — ^The  water-content  of  a  sugar  beet  is  about 
82  per  cent  The  amount  of  cane  sugar  present  averages  15 
:>T  16  per  cent  in  good  varieties;  the  woody  fibre  about  1.3 
per  cent. 

Ex.  184.— Germ inale  some  mangel  'feed*'  id  dam|isaiid.  Find  out  liow 
Ihe  root  escapes  from  the  fruit. 

CaTefully  eitnct  Bome  of  the  true  leeds  with  a  strong  needle  oi  a  kaife, 
and  cut  sections  to  show  Ihe  curved  colyleiJons  and  cndospcTm. 

Bx.  IBS. — Examine  seedling  mangel  plants  in  various  stages  of  developmcDt, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  primary  root,  hypocotyl,  and  Mcondary  rooU. 

Bx.  IM.— Cut  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  a  fall  grown  mangel 
'root.'  Kote  the  dlstributton  of  the  vascular  tissue  and  soft  pareochyma. 
Observe  which  pan*  are  coloured  pink,  crimson,  01  yellow,  and  which  are 
white. 

£x.  IST.i— Cut  transverse  sections  and  count  the  'rings'  jn  large  and 
small  mangel  'roots'  from  the  same  crop.  Note  if  the  diderence  In  total 
diameter  of  the  '  roots '  is  due  to  greater  width  of  each  ring  or  to  a  greater 
number  of  rings  in  Ihe  larger  specimens. 

Bx.  18S.— Examine  and  describe  the  item,  leaves,  and  flower  ofa  '  bolted' 
mangel  or  a  normal  second  year  plant. 

£z.  ISt.— Examine  a  number  of  commercial  mangel  'seeds.'  Observe  the 
sbrivelled  lips  of  the  perianths,  and  fitid  out  the  number  of  true  fruits  in  each 
(0.caUed  '»eed.' 

Bz.  IM. — The  student  should  become  scqualotcd  with  the  chief  chaiscten 
of  the  common  species  of  Chtnopodium  and  AtrifUx, 
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t.  General  duuracten  of  the  Order. — Flowers  (Fig.  ii6,  A), 
regular,  liypc^ynous.  Calyx  polysepalous,  four  sepals  in  two 
whorls,  deciduous;  corolla  - 
polypetalous,  four  petals  in 
one  whorl:  andrceciumofsix 
stamens  in  two  whorls,  ieira- 
dynamous,  that  is,  four  sta- 
mens with  long  filaments,  and 
two  with  short  ones.  (Fig. 
ii6,  B).  Gynaecium  (Fig. 
ii6,  C)  syncarpous,  two  car- 
pels ;  the  ovules  are  ananged 
on  two  parietal  placentas;  the 
ovary  is  sometimes  unilocular, 
but  more  frequently  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  '  false ' 
partition,  which  is  an  outgrowth  from  the  placentas. 

Fruit,  usually  a  dehiscent  silique  or  silicula  (see  Raphanus,  p. 
392),  seeds  without  endosperm  or  with  only  traces  of  it.  When 
placed  in  water  the  cuticle  of  the  testa  of  the  seeds  from  the 
dehiscent  fruits  generally  swells  up  into  a  slimy  sticky  substance, 
which  fixes  the  seed  to  the  ground,  tends  to  store  up  water  dur- 
ing germination,  and  also  aids  in  the  distribution  of  the  seeds. 
Situated  on  the  receptacle,  generally  at  the  base  of  each  of  the 
two  short  stamens,  are  greenish  nectaries. 

Pollination  is  chiefly  brought  about  by  insects.  The  anthers 
are  so  placed  in  regard  to  the  stigmas  and  nectaries,  that  insects 
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frequeatly  effect  cross-fettilisatioD  when  searching  tor  honey.  Self- 
fertilisation  is  however  common,  and  productive  of  good  seed. 

The  Order  comprises  about  1 200  species,  mostly  of  herbaceous 
or  slightly  shrubby  character ;  practically  all  are  non-poisonous 
and  extensively  represented  in  temperate  and  cold  regions. 

The  inflorescences  are  usually  simple  racemes  without  bracts 
or  bracteoles. 

Many  plants  belonging  to  the  Crucifene,  such  as  cabbage,  kohl- 
rabi, turnip,  swede,  rape,  and  white  mustard,  arc  very  valuable 
to  the  farmer. 

Acrid,  pungent  compounds  are  present  in  various  parts  of 
mustard,  charlock,  radish,  and  many  other  cruciferous  plants. 

Instead  of  starch  being  stored  as  reserve  food-material  for 
the  young  plants,  tlie  tissues  of  the  embryos  of  nearly  all  the 
Crucifene  contain  considerable  quantities  of  oil 

The  seeds  of  several  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Brassua 
furnish  oil  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Colza  oil  or  Rape  oil. 

A  number  of  plants,  such  as  charlock,  wild  radish,  shepherd's- 
purse,  Jack-by-the-hedge,  and  hedge  mustard,  belonging  to  the 
order  are  common  weeds  of  the  farm,  while  others,  such  as 
the  wallflower,  stock,  and  candy-tuft,  aie  ornamental  plants 
of  the  garden. 

So  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  the  most  important  genus 
of  the  Cruciferas  is  the  genus  Srasstca,  which  includes  the  turnip, 
swede,  rape,  and  the  cabbage  and  its  varieties :  some  botanists 
include  black  mustard,  white  mustard,  and  charlock  in  it,  while 
Others  place  these  plants  in  a  separate  genus,  Sinapii:  the 
former  plan  is  adopted  here. 

a.  Wild  Cabbage  {Brassica  oleracea  L.). — This  plant,  which  is 
the  parent  of  all  the  cultivated  forms,  grows  on  the  sea  cliffs  in 
the  south  of  England  and  various  parts  of  northern  Europe. 
It  is  a  biennial,  or  perennial  with  a  stout  erect  stem  from  i  to  3 
feet  high.  The  lower  large,  broad  leaves,  are  obovate  with 
lobed  margins,  smooth,  and  of  ashy  green  hue.     The  upper 
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leaves  are  smaller  and  sessile.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow, 
often  an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  in  long  racemes. 

The  siliques  are  smooth,  about  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  stand 
out  from  the  main  a^s  of  the  inflorescence. 

3.  Ooltivated  Oabbago,  aal  Its  Tarieties  {Brassiea  eUracta  L.). 
— Few  plants  have  given  rise  to  so  many  fixed  varieties  or  races 
as  the  cabbage.  Almost  every  part  of  its  structure,  except  the 
root  and  seeds,  has  been  modified  by  man  for  his  own  use. 

The  seeds  of  all  the  varieties  are  so  similar  that  they  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  each  other  with  certainty  (p.  647).  The 
young  seedlings  also  present  great  similarity,  and  have  two 
notched  cotyledons,  similar  to  those  of  the  turnip  in  Fig.  117  ; 
the  first  foliage-leaves  are  quite  smooth  and  of  glaucous  tint 

la  all  the  forms  of  cultivated  cabbage  the  inflorescence, 
flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds  are  similar  to  those  of  the  wild  cabbage 
mentioned  above:  it  is  in  the  growth  of  the  vegetative  parts 
and  the  young  inflorescences  that  the  most  striking  variations 
are  seen. 

All  the  cultivated  forms  are  biennial  and  &11  into  several  groups, 
namely : — ■ 

i.  Broisica  oleracea  L.,  form  acephaia. 

The  terminal  and  axillary  buds  of  the  varieties  in  this  group 
grow  out  into  leafy  shoots  in  the  first  season,  and  therefore  give 
rise  to  an  elongated  stem  and  branches  bearing  a  considerable 
number  of  green  foliage-leaves  for  which  these  plants  are  grown. 
These  varieties  most  nearly  resemble  the  wild  cabbage  :  repre- 
sentatives are  the  Borecoles,  especially  Scotch  k&il,and  Thousand- 
headed-kail. 

ii.  Brassiea  okracea  L.,  form  gemmifera. 

This  form  resembles  the  preceding  cne  in  possessing  an  erect 
elongated  stem,  but  the  axillary  buds  upon  it,  instead  of 
branching  out  immediately,  become  more  or  less  compact  and 
round.  The  plant  is  grown  for  these  buds,  which  are  usually 
about  r  or  a  inches  in  diameter.  The  chief  representative 
U  the  Brussels  Spront. 
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iii.  Brassiia  oUracta  L.,  form  eapitaia, 

Iq  this  group  the  stem  remains  short  and  the  terminal  bud 
develops  into  a  very  targe  'head'  of  closely  overlapping  smooth 
leaves.  The  so-called  'wLltfl'  and  'r«4'  (really  green  and 
purple)  Dnmiliead  cabbages  are  examples. 

iv.  Brassica  eieratea  L.,  form  subauda  or  builata. 

This  name  is  applied  to  what  are  known  as  SaT07  cabbacea. 
They  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  capUata  forms,  but  have 
puckered  or  wrinkled  leaves. 

T.  Brassica  oUraeea  L.,  form  gongyhdes  or  caulo-rapa. 

In  this  form  the  stems  above  the  cotyledons  remain  short  and 
become  very  thick  and  fleshy.  It  is  known  as  Kohl-iabi  or 
turnip-rooted  cabbage. 

vi,  Brassica  oleracea  L.,  form  botrytis. 

In  this  group  the  axis  of  the  inflorescence  and  all  its  many 
branches  are  formed  during  the  first  year's  growth,  and  become 
thickened  and  fleshy  when  young.  The  hardy  forms  are  known 
as  Broccoli,  those  more  tender  and  liable  to  injury  by  frost  are 
spoken  of  as  cauliflowers. 

Many  of  the  varieties  of  cabbage  are  only  grown  in  gardens. 
A  few,  however,  are  useful  ciops  of  the  farm;  the  chief  ones 
grown  as  food  for  stock  are  Thousand-headed  kail,  Drumhead 
and  Savoy  cabbages,  and  Kohl-rabi. 

4.  Thonsand-headed  kail — This  form  of  Brassica  oleracea 
grows  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  sending  out  leafy  branches  all 
along  the  strong  woody  stem,  and  these  again  branch  until  an 
extraordinarily  large  amount  of  succulent  forage  is  produced. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green,  with  wavy,  slightly  crinkled  margins. 

Thousand-headed  kail  is  very  hardy  and  rarely  suffers  from 
even  prolonged  frosts.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  food  for  ewes  and 
lambs  in  autumn  and  spring  and  generally  consumed  on  the 
field  where  it  is  grown. 

5.  Cabbage. — The  word  cabbage  is  generally  applied  to  all  those 
varieties  the  leaves   of  whose  terminal  buds   form  a  compact 
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round  or  oval  head.  They  differ  considerably  in  rapidity  of 
growth,  and  may  be  classified  into  early  and  late  varieties 
Some  of  the  early  varieties  reach  maturity  of  'head'  in  the 
early  autumn  of  the  same  year  in  which  they  are  sown,  while 
the  late  varieties  during  the  same  period  of  growth  are  but  half 
grown  and  comparatively  immature. 

They  may  also  be  classified  according  to  the  shape  into  (i) 
Dnimlieads  with  flattened  spherical  'heads,'  which  take  up 
lateral  space  and  require  to  be  planted  some  considerable 
distance  apart ;  and  (ii)  Ox-hearts  which  have  oval  or  bluntish 
cone-shaped  'beads.'  The  latter  varieties  take  up  less  space 
and  may  be  planted  nearer  together  than  the  Drumheads. 

The  cabbages  are  fairly  hardy,  but  the  'heads'  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  water  (generally  89  per  cent),  and  do 
not  stand  wet  weather  or  frost  so  well  as  the  open  Thousand- 
headed  variety.  Cabbages  are  lai^ely  grown  for  feeding  dairy 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  are  more  nutritious  than  white  turnips. 
They  increase  the  Sow  of  milk  and  in  moderation  are  less  liable 
to  give  a  taint  to  it  than  turnips,  especially  if  the  outermost 
leaves  are  discarded. 

Skvoj  cabbages  are  more  hardy  than  those  with  smooth  leaves, 
and  are  therefore  more  adapted  for  winter  use  than  the  latter 
varieties. 

6.  Kohl-rabl  is  a  form  of  cabbage  with  a  thickened  turnip-like 
stem  which  stands  quite  above  the  ground  although  in  good 
strains,  often  close  to  it. 

The  fleshy  part  is  developed  from  the  stem  above  the 
cotyledons,  none  of  the  hypocotyl  or  root  being  present  in  it : 
it  thus  differs  from  the  turnip,  mangel  and  carrot. 

As  Kohl-rabi  suffers  very  little  in  the  driest  weather  it  is 
sometimes  designated  'the  bulb  of  dry  summers.'  It  re- 
sembles the  swede  turnip  in  feeding-quality  and  yield,  but 
stands  frost  better.  The  leaves  as  well  as  the  stem  are  useful 
food  for  stock. 
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The  varieties  differ  in  the  shape  of  the  thiclcened  stem,  some 
being  almost  spherical  while  others  are  oval. 

They  vary  also  in  colour,  some  being  glaucous  green  and  others 
a  purplish  tint 

Both  early  and  lale  varieties  are  known. 

Climate  and  Soil. — All  the  varieties  of  cabbage  produced  on 
a  farm  are  capable  of  growing  in  climates  which  are  much  too 
dry  for  tlie  proper  development  of  the  turnip.  They  are  also 
better  adapted  for  groirth  on  strong  loams  and  clays  than  the 
latter  plant. 

Sowing, — In  many  cases  the  cabbage  and  its  varieties  are 
drilled  or  sown  broadcast  in  small  prepared  seed-beds,  upon 
sheltered  ground.  The  young  plants  are  subsequently  trans- 
planted out  in  the  field  when  6  or  8  inches  high. 

Most  of  the  crops  may,  however,  be  drilled  in  rows  in  the 
field  where  they  are  to  grow,  the  superabundant  plants  being 
thinned  out  and  the  remainder  left  to  develop. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  at  varying  intervals  of  time  ic 
such  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  succession  of  green  food  almost 
throughout  the  whole  year.  Usually  in  those  cases  where  the 
crop  is  to  be  used  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  beds  in  February,  March  and  April,  the  young  plants 
transplanted  in  June  and  July,  and  the  crop  ready  for  consumption 
from  September  to  December.  When  drilled  on  the  field  where 
they  are  to  grow  Jime  and  July  are  the  months  for  sowing,  the 
crops  being  utilised  from  September  to  December. 

Seeds  of  the  hardier  varieties  may  be  sown  in  beds  in  August, 
the-young  plants  transplanted  in  October  and  November,  and  the 
crop  will  be  ready  for  consumption  in  the  following  spring  and 
summer. 

The  seeds  may  also  be  drilled  in.  August  and  September  to 
produce  a  crop  during  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

The  rows  of  plants  vary  from  ao  to  30  inches  apart,  according 
to  the  variety  grown,  and  other  c: 
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Usually  the  plants  are  equidistant  from  each  other,  both  ii 
row  and  from  row  to  row. 

The  amount  of  seed  when  the  plants  are  raised  in  a  seed-bed 
is  I  lb.  for  each  acre  to  be  subsequently  planted ;  if  drilled  on 
the  field  direct  4  or  5  lbs,  per  acre  are  necessary. 

Yield. — An  average  crop  of  cabbages  is  about  30  tons,  that 
of  Kohl-iabi  about  20  tons  per  acre. 


at').    B,  Seedline  of  chulock 

Composition, — Kohl-rabi  is  richer  in  albuminoids  and  '  fibre ' 
and  poorer  in  carbohydrates  than  swedes.  The  average  water- 
content  is  about  88,  the  digestible  carbohydrates  about  7,  fibre 
1-5,  and  albuminoids  2 '3  per  cent,  respectively. 

7.  Tnmip  {Brassica  Rapa  L.).— This  name  is  applied  to  a 
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biennial  plant  grown  extensively  for  its  thick  fleshy  sixalled 
'roots,' which  are  produced  during  the  first  season  of  growth 
and  used  as  late  summer,  autumn  and  winter  food  for  various 
kinds  of  stock. 

Seed  and  Germinatioh. — The  seed  is  almost  round,  with  a 
reddish  purple  testa,  and  contains  an  embryo  which  resembles 
tfiat  of  white  mustard  in  general  form  (Fig.  s)-  The  seedling 
possesses  two  smooth  notched  cotyledons  and  a  hypocotyl  and 
root  very  distinct  from  each  other.     The  first  foliage-leaves  are 


grass-green  in  colour,  roundish  with  irregularly  serrate  margms  and 
their  surfaces  have  scattered  hispid  hairs  upon  them. 

Root  and  Hvpocotvl. — A  single  tap  root  generally  exists 
from  which  a  number  of  thin  secondary  roots  arise.  Tlie  total 
root-system,  although  fairly  extensive,  does  not  descend  to  any 
great  depth,  but  spreads  horizontally  in  the  upper  layers  oif  the  soil 

During  the  first  year,  both  the  hypocotyl  and  primary  root 
increase   in   length   and   thickness,    the   combined   thickened 
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pat,  ID  popular  parlance,  being  variously  termed  the  '  turnip,' 
turnip  'bulb'  or  turnip  'root'  In  all  cases  the  amount  of 
hypocotyl  is  considerable,  but  the  relative  proportion  of  this 
put  of  the  plant  to  the  true  root  is  not  the  same  in  all  varieties, 
and  probablj  varies  with  the  soil  and  cultivation  which  the  plants 
recdve. 

The  swollen  fleshy  'root'  of  a  turnip  possesses  essentially  the 
same  arrangement  of  tissues  as  is  common  in  ordinary  roots 
and  stems.  The  relative  proportion  and  composition  of  each 
tissue  is,  however,  very  different 

A  transverse  section  (2,  Fig.  118)  of  a  turnip  'root'  shows  an 
outer  layer  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  chiefly  bast  (</) ;  within  is 
the  wood  (a)  which  forms  the  main  mass  of  the  'turnip';  it  is 
produced  by  the  cambium  (f).  Almost  the  whole  of  the  wood 
consists  of  thin-walled,  unlignified  wood-parenchyma,  imbedded 
m  which  appear  radial  lines  of  vessels  in  small  isolated  groups. 
MedoUary  rays  are  present,  but  these  are  not  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  degenerate  wood-parenchyma:  they  form 
but  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  fieshy  '  root' 

LtAvxs  — The  stem  upon  which  the  leaves  grow  remains  very 
shoit  during  the  fii^t  year :  the  leaves  consequently  appear  in  a 
rosette-tike  bunch  at  the  top  of  the  so<alled  bulb.  The  first 
foliage  leaves  are  roundish  with  irregularly  serrate  margins,  those 
growbg  later  being  pinnatifid  or  pinnate  with  a  large  oval 
temiinal  lobe  (lyrate).  All  produced  during  the  first  year's 
growth  are  grass-green  and  beset  with  rough  harsh  hairs. 

In  the  second  season  the  terminal  bud  in  the  centre  of  the 
rosette  of  radical  leaves,  develops  into  a  strong  erect  stem  with 
many  branches.  The  leaves  upon  the  latter  are  somewhat 
glaucous  and  smooth,  the  upper  ones  being  ovate-lanceolate, 
sessile,  with  bases  which  partially  clasp  round  the  stem. 

The  ends  of  the  branches  and  main  stem  terminate  m 
inflorescences. 

Ikflorkscence  and  Flowers. — The  turnip  inflorescence  is  a 
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raceme  which  when  young  resembles  a  corymb,  the  open  flowers 
equatling  or  overtopping  the  buds  which  appears  crowded 
together.  As  the  flowers  open,  the  axis  of  the  inflorescence 
elongates,  and  the  flowers  then  become  separated  from  each 
other  by  longer  intervals.    The  flowers  are  small,  about  ^  an 


Fia.  ii9.-Chi*t  form 


I,  Long.    9.  Tankard  m  ipind 
U  bad  *  r»t,'  Duii<r-nei:kBd  '  to 


inch  in  diameter,  of  the  ordinary  cruciate  type  (Fig.  121),  with 
almost  erect  calyces  and  yellow  cnrollns. 

Fruit. — The  fruit  is  a  smooth  elongated  silique  with  a  short 
seedless  beak. 

Varieties. — Turnips  may  be  classified  according  to  their  shape 
into  the  following  groups. 
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i.  Lous  Tarieties  in  which  the  fleshy  'root 'is  three  or  more 
times  as  long  as  it  is  broad  (i,  Fig.  119). 

u.  Tuikaid  or  Spindle-shaped  rarieties  (2,  Fig.  119),  in  which 
the  ^reafej/ diameter  of  the  'root'  is  between  'top'  and  'tail.' 

iii.  Eonad  or  Olobe  varletiea  in  which  the  'roots'  are  almost 
spherical  (3,  Fig.  119). 

iv.  Flat  varieties  in  which  the  shortest  diameter  is  between 
'top'  and  'tail'  (4,  Fig.  119). 

Many  intennediate  forms  are  prevalent,  but  the  above  repre- 
seni  the  chief  most  distinct  groups,  so  far  as  shape  is  concerned. 

Turnips  may  be  also  placed  in  groups  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  '  root,'  which  is  exposed  to  the  light 
and  air  above  ground  and  the  colour  of  the  '  flesh.' 

A.  White-flMlied  varletiea. 

These  have  white  flesh  and  bright  canary-yellow  flowers. 

They  are  generally  of  low  feeding  value,  many  of  them  with 
soft  flesh,  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost. 

Their  growth  is  rapid,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  produce 
is  yielded  in  a  short  time.  They  are  chiefly  adapted  for  feeding 
in  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  are  conveniently  divided  into 
(i)  'white  tops,'  (2)  'green  tops,'  (3)  'purple  or  red  tops,' 
and  (4)  '  grey  stones,'  according  to  the  colour  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  '  root.'  The  greystone  variety  has  its  upper  part  mottled 
with  transverse  green  and  purple  streaks. 

B.  Tellow-Oeslied  varieties. 

These  have  firm  reddish-yellow  flesh  and  flowers  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  tint  The  leaves  are  rough  and  grass-green  in  colour. 
These  varieties  are  more  robust,  of  slower  growth,  and  superior 
feeding  value  to  the  white-fleshed  turnips  ;  they  are,  moreover, 
less  injured  by  frost  and  keep  sound  for  a  longer  period  during 

Yellow-fleshed  varieties  are  conveniently  divided  into  (i) 
'  yellow  tops,'  (2) '  green  tops,'  and  (3)  '  purple  lops,'  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  '  root.' 

These  plants  are  sometimes  erroneously  described  as 
'  hybrid  turnips,'  the  pale  reddish-yellow  flesh  suggesting  a  cross 
between  the  while-fleshed  turnip  and  swede.  Hybrids  of  the 
two  latter  plants  have  indeed  been  produced;  but  they  are, 
however,  unlike  the  yellow-fleshed  turnip  and  sterile. 

3.  Swede  Turnips  (Brassica  Napo-bmssica  D.C  and  Brassica 
Butabaga  D.C). 
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These  plants  are  grown  for  tbe  same  purpose  as  the  turnip. 

They  differ  from  the  latter,  however,  in  the  following  points : — 

(i)  The  first  foliage-leaves  of  the  seedling  swede  are  rough 

like  those  of  the  turnip,  but  glaucous  in  colour,  never  grass-gieen. 

The  leaves  developed  later  are  smooth  and  glaucous. 

(a)  The  swede  has  a  distinct  short  stem  or  '  neei'  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  thickened  '  root '  with  well- 
marked  leaf-scars  upon  It  (Fig.  lao). 

(3)  The    'roots'   are  rarely  so  perfect  in 

form  and  outline  as  those  of  the  turnip;  but 

they  keep  much  better  during  winter,  and  are 

\  easily  stored  for  use  in  spring. 

I      (4)  The  seeds  are  usually  larger  and  of 

darker  colour  than  those  of  the  turnip, 

Swede  turnips  may  be  divided  like  tbe 
common  turnips  into  two  groups,  namely : — 
(a)  White -fleshed  and  (6)  Yellow  -  flashed 
varieties.  The  white-fleshed  forms  (£.  Napo-^ 
braszica  D.C.)  have  firm  white  fieshed  '  roots ' 
ip  of  irregular  form  and  rough  green  skin  ;  they 
■Med  ■n'-dT'-'IiId'eom-  are  very  hardy  but  rarely  growD  in  this country. 
panwithFii- .!».  The  flowers  of  these  varieties  are  a  bright 
canary  colour  like  those  of  white-fleshed  turnips  but  lai^er. 

The  yellow-fleshed  swedes  (,B.  Rutabaga  D.C.)  are  the  forms 
most  commonly  cultivated ;  they  have  solid  yellow-fleshed  roots 
tarbinate  or  oval  in  shape,  with  comparatively  smooth  skin, 
which  may  be  (i)  green,  (a)  purple,  or  (3)  bronze— a  mixture  of 
purple  and  green.  The  flowers  are  of  buff  yellow  or  pale 
orange  tint 

Climate  and  Soil. — For  perfect  development,  both  common 
turnips  and  swede  turnips  require  a  somewhat  damp,  dull 
climate,  the  north  of  England  producing  much  finer  crops  than 
the  south.    Where  the  air  is  dry  the  yield  of '  roots'  is  small. 

The  best  soils  for  their  growth  are  open  loams,  the  common 
turnips  being  grown  on  the  lighter  kinds,  swedes  upon  the  stiS^er 
loams.  Neither  of  them  can  be  grown  very  satisfactorily  upon 
stiff  wet  clays,  nor  on  dry  sands  or  gravels. 

Sowing. — Turnips  are  drilled  in  rows  on  ridges  where  the 
rainfall  is  considerable,  and  on  the  flat  in  warm,  dry  climates. 
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Common  turnips  being  of  more  rapid  growth  are  usually  sown 
later  than  swede  turnips. 

The  soning  of  the  main  crop  of  swede  turnips  usually  takes 
place  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May  in  the  north ;  the  yellow- 
fleshed  turnips  are  sown  somewhat  later,  and  the  white  turnips 
last  of  all,  namely,  from  June  ist  to  30th.  In  the  south  of  Eng> 
land  these  crops  are  sown  about  a  month  later  than  in  the  north. 

The  amount  ofseed  used  is  from  a  to  3  J  lbs.  per  acre;  the  plants 
are  singled  so  as  to  stand  from  1 1  to  13  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

For  feeding  early  in  autumn  smalt  areas  are  often  sown  earlier 
than  the  dates  mentioned  above. 

Turnips  may  also  be  sown  in  August  m  order  to  provide  green 
leafy  succulent  food  for  sheep  in  spring. 

YrELD. — The  average  crop  of  white  turnips  weighs  from  20  to 
35  tons,  yellow-fleshed  turnips  about  30  tons,  and  swedes  from 
■  5  to  zo  tons  per  acre. 

Composition. — White  turnips  usually  contain  from  9 1  to  93  per 
cent  of  water ;  swedes  about  89  per  cent, ;  although  in  well-grown 
crops  of  the  latter  the  water^content  is  often  as  low  as  87  per  cent 
A  great  deal  of  variation  exists ;  even  '  roots '  growing  near  to- 
gether in  the  same  field  sometimes  vary  widely  in  water-content, 
and  the  particular  variety,  or '  strain '  of  seed,  maDuring,  width  of 
row,  soil,  climate,  and  ripeness,  all  influence  the  composition. 

The  amount  of  soluble  carbohydrates,  most  of  which  is  su^r, 
averages  about  5}  per  cent  in  well-matured  white  turnips  and  a 
little  over  7  per  cent,  in  swedes.  The  fat-content  is  usually  the 
same  in  both,  namely,  '2  per  cent.,  the  albuminoids  in  white 
turnips  averse  'S  per  cent.,  in  swedes  about  -7  per  cent ;  the 
fibre  7  and  '8  per  cent  respectively. 

'Roots'  of  large  size  almost  invariably  contain  more  water, 
and  are  therefore  poorer  in  dry  matter  than  smaller  ones. 
The  difference  is  most  marked  in  white-fleshed  turnips,  but 
swedes,  and  we  may  say  all  'roots,'  exhibit  similar  variation  in 
composition. 
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It  is  instructive  to  note  that  in  two  '  lOot '  crops  whose  water- 
content  is  87  and  92  per  cent,  respectively,  every  hundred  lbs. 
of  the  former  contains  13  lbs.  of  dry  substance,  while  too  lbs. 
of  the  latter  yield  8  lbs.  of  solid  substance  when  completely 
dried :  in  other  words,  30  tons  of  the  former  are  equal  in  dry 
weight  to  more  than  32  tons  of  the  latter.  Differences  in 
water-content  similar  to  these  ordinarily  exist  between  average 
crops  of  swedes  and  white  turnips,  and  even  the  same  varia- 
tions in  composition  have  been  met  with  in  two  swede  crops, 
one  composed  of  somewhat  small  well-matured  'roots,'  the 
other  consisting  of  very  large  immature  'show  roots.' 

As  the  turnip  'root'  matures  the  percentage  of  water  in  it 
decreases,  and  the  percentage  of  carbohydrates,  principally 
sugars,  increases. 

The  dry- substance  of  the  'root'  also  alters  in  composition  as 
the  ripening  proceeds;  in  unripe  roots  much  of  the  nitrogen 
exists  in  the  form  of  amides,  compounds  which  are  of  little 
nutrient  value,  whereas  in  mature  roots  the  amides  have  largely 
disappeared,  being  transformed  into  useful  albuminoids. 

9.  A  good  tnmip. — The  following  points  are  important  in 
determining  the  value  of  a  turnip  or  swede. 

(i)  The  yield  should  be  high. 

(j)  The  feeding-qualily,  so  far  as  composition  is  concerned, 
should  be  good  ;  roots  of  high  specific  gravity  are  generally  more 
valuable  in  this  respect  than  those  of  low  specific  gravity. 

(3)  Their  resistance  to  frost  is  to  be  considered.  It  is  to 
some  extent  dependent  on  inherent  vital  differences,  and  also  to 
the  manner  of  ^owth  of  the  'root';  varieties  which  grow  mainly 
buried  in  the  soil  are  usually  more  resistant  to  frost  than  those 
whose  '  roots '  are  mainly  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

{4)  Varieties  which  stand  well  out  of  the  ground  are  however 
more  easily  pulled  up  and  more  readily  and  completely  consumed 
by  sheep  than  those  deeply  buried. 

(5)  Turnips  should  have  no  'neck'  and  that  of  the  swede 
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should  be  thiiL  The  'skins'  of  the  fleshy  'root'  should  be 
is  thin,  smooth,  and  tender  as  possible.  Both  the  tap  root 
and  leafy  top  should  be  single  and  small.  Turnips  or  swedes 
vith  several  tops  and  fang-hke  roots,  as  in  5,  Fig.  119,  are 
generally  of  poor  feeding-quality,  and  involve  much  vaste  in 
their  consumption. 

The  upper  part  of  the  'root'  should  be  convex;  when  con- 
cave, as  partially  seen  in  4,  Fig.  119,  rain-water  is  liable  to  be 
held  in  the  depression  and  decay  thereby  encouraged. 

10.  Rape,  Oole,  Coleseed  {Srassica  Napus  L.). — This  plant  is 
a  biennial,  grown  in  many  places  instead  of  a  turnip  crop,  and  as 
a  'catch  crop'  for  its  succulent  leaves  and  stems  which  are 
utilised  as  food  for  sheep. 

The  seeds  are  dark  purple  or  black,  and  the  young  plants 
have  glaucous  foliage-leaves  which  are  sparsely  covered  with 
rough  hairs.  Both  seeds  and  seedlings  are  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  those  of  swede  turnips,  and  not  unfrequently  rape  seed 
has  been  sown  in  mistake  for  that  of  the  swede,  and  the  young 
plants  hoed  out  as  for  a  root  crop ;  in  such  instances  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  the  error  until  the  plants  have  grown 
some  time,  when  the  want  of  'bulbing'  propensity  betrays 
them. 

The  root  is  slender ;  the  stem  which  grows  to  a  height  of  a 
feet  or  more  is  smooth,  with  many  branches.  The  lower  leaves 
are  lyrate,  the  upper  ones  ovate-lanceolate,  clasping  the  Stem. 
The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  like  those  of  the  white-fleshed 
swede. 

Seed  is  sown  at  intervals,  usually  from  May  onward,  in  order 
to  provide  a  succession  of  crops  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 

It  is  generally  sufficiently  advanced  in  three  months  from  the 
time  of  sowing  to  provide  a  large  bulk  of  green  food. 

The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of  10  lbs.  p^r  acre,  or 
more  frequently  drilled  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  pounds  per  acre. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  superabundant  young  planU  are  hoed  out 
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and  the  remaindei  left  a  little  nearei  together  than  the  '  roots ' 
of  a  white  turnip  crop. 

The  green  rape  crop  usually  contains  about  86  pet  cent,  of 
water,  4  per  cent  digestible  carbohydrates,  and  3  per  cent  of 
albuminoids. 

The  seeds  are  very  Hch  in  oil,  usually  averaging  about  41  per 
cent  of  this  constituent 

II.  OU-Tieldlng  Rapes. — On  the  Continent  several  forms  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Brasnea  are  grown  for  their  seeds, 
from  which  oil  is  expressed  or  extracted,  and  the  refuse  sold 
as  'rape  cake.'  In  this  country  the  oil  is  sold  indiscriminately 
as  colza  oil  or  rape  oil. 

One  of  these  oil-yielding  plants  greatly  resembles  the  swede 
except  in  its  roots,  which  are  not  fleshy.  Its  flowers  are  bright 
yellow.  This  is  the  same  plant  as  that  grown  in  this  country 
chiefly  as  a  green  fodder  crop,  and  known  as  rape,  cole,  or 
coleseed.  The  winter  variety,  of  which  there  are  several  named 
strains,  is  sown  usually  in  August,  and  the  seed  harvested  in  the 
follovring  June  and  July.  This  variety  gives  the  largest  yield 
of  the  best  oil.  There  is  also  a  summer  variety  of  the  same 
plant  which  is  sown  in  April  and  harvested  in  September  of  the 
same  year :  it  is  not  quite  so  rich  in  oil,  and  gives  a  poorer  yield 
than  the  winter  one. 

Besides  the  above,  an  oil-yielding  plant  is  grown  which 
resembles  the  turnip,  except  in  its  want  of  a  thick  fleshy  'root' 
The  oil  from  its  seeds  is  sold  as  rape  or  colza  oiL  There  are 
also  winter  and  summer  varieties  of  this  '  rape,"  the  first  sown 
in  August  and  September,  and  the  second  in  May.  They  difier 
from  the  previously  mentioned  rape  in  ripening  earlier.  More- 
over, they  arc  smaller  plants,  give  a  smaller  yield  of  oil,  and  arc 
more  suited  to  sandy  soib;  they  are  also  hardier  than  the 
swede-like  rape.  None  of  these  forms  of  tuml[>-like  'rape' 
are  grown  in  this  country. 

II.  The  nomenclature  and  relationship  of  these  forms  <A 
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Brassim  to  each  other  is  not  clear,  as  hybrids  and  crosses  are 
frequent  Possibly  all  are  derived  from  one  species :  some 
authorities  are,  however,  disposed  to  notice  two  species  with 
varieties,  thus; — 

Species  i.  Brasska  campestrU  L. 

OU-jnelding  mmmer  variet)' :      fonniH»Ntti.      (•>]  Biutuii«rtiinill>-IlksB«iM. 

Do.       winter        do.    :      fonD  altifira.     {t)  Wlntar  do.       do 

Variety  with  tbick  fleshy  '  root '  form  rafifera 


Species  2.  Brassica  Napus  L. 
OU-yielding  summer  variety :       foim  antiua.     (ii)BininiwrSW»de-llk*Kap«. 
Do.       mala        do.  fona  olcifera    { J)  Winter  do.        do. 

Vwiety  with  thick  fleshy '  root ' :  form  rapiftra :  Bw^a  Tnrslp : 

B.  NapB-brassUa  D.C.       L  whito  fl«Bh«d. 
B.  Suladaga  D.  C.  U.  yollow-   do. 

13.  Black,  Brown,  or  Bed  Hnstard  {Srasska  nigra  Koch.- 
Sinapis  nigra  L.), — An  annual  plant  grown  for  its  seeds.  The 
latter  are  ground  and  the  '  flour,'  after  removal  of  the  dark- 
coloured  testas,  is  used  as  a  condiment,  namely,  ordinary  table 
mustard. 

The  seeds  contain  oil  which  is  sometimes  extracted  and  used 
for  burning  in  lamps,  in  the  same  maimer  as  rape  or  colza 
oiL 

The  plant  is  a  wild  indigenous  plant  in  this  country,  but  most 
frequently  met  with  under  hedges  and  in  waste  places  as  an 
escape  from  cultivation.  The  seeds  have  the  property  of  re- 
maining in  the  ground  for  several  years  without  germinating, 
and  when  a  crop  is  once  allowed  to  seed,  some  of  the  shed  seed 
is  certain  to  give  rise  to  plants  in  many  of  the  subsequent  crops 
grown  on  the  same  land.  It  may  thus  become  a  troublesome 
pest  of  arable  land. 

Seed  and  Gesminatiok.  —  The  seeds  are  oval  with  a 
reddish-brown  coloured  testa  when  well    harvested,  and  the 
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seedling  resembles  that  of  a  turnip  plant  with  somewhat  small 
cotyledons. 

Stbm  and  Leaves. — The  stem  grows  to  a  height  of  a  or  3 
feet,  and  is  branched  and  covered  with  rough  hairs.  The  tower 
leaves  are  large  and  rough,  lyrate,  and  of  a  tight  green  colour: 
the  upper  leaves  lanceolate  and  smooth. 

Inflorescence,  Flower,  and  Fruit. — The  inflorescence  is  a 
long  raceme ;  the  flowers  are  small,  about  ^  to  }  an  inch  across, 
have  spreading  narrow  sepals  and  pale  yellow  petals,  the  broad 
parts  of  which  are  slightly  notched. 

The  &ui(,  which  grows  upright,  and  closely  adpressed  to  the 
stem,  is  a  somewhat  short  smooth  siiique  about  ^  to  }  of  an  inch 
long  with  a  short  slender  beak  (5,  Fig.  133);  each  valve  of  the 
silique  has  asingle  strong  well-marked  longitudinal  nerve.  When 
ripe  the  pods  and  seeds  are  of  dark  colour,  hence  the  name 
Black  MusUrd. 

The  whole  plant  resembles  charlock,  but  can  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  latter  by  the  length,  shape,  position  and 
nerves  of  its  siliques. 

Black  mustard  requires  for  its  growth  a  deep,  rich,  fertile  soil, 
on  which  it  is  generally  sown  broadcast,  at  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April.  It  is  hoed  and  thinned  in  May  and  then 
left  until  September,  when  it  is  cut  rather  green  and  allowed  to 
ripen  in  small  carefully  made  stacks. 

Composition. — The  seeds  of  black  mustard  contain  about  25 
per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  sometimes  extracted  from  the 
'  dressings '  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  table  mustard,  and 
used  for  adulterating  or  mixing  with  rape  and  other  oils.  The 
seeds  when  ground  and  mixed  with  water  give  rise  to  a  some- 
what volatile  product  known  as  'mustard  oil';  the  latter  does 
not,  however,  exist  ready  formed  in  the  seed,  but  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  myrosin,  upon  a  glucoside  known 
as  sinigrin  or  potassium  myronate,  both  of  which  are  present 
in  the  seeds.     In  the  presence  of  water  the  myrosin  decompose* 
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the  potassium  myronate,  splitting  it  into  potassium   hydrogeo 
sulphate,  sugar  and  allylthiocarbimid  or '  mustard  oil.' 
The  decomposition  may  be  represented  thus  :-^ 

C_H^KNS.O.  -  KHSO,  +  C»H„0«  +  C,H,NCS. 

PiiliiiiDBimyroiiUe.  PoUnlgmhydrogui       Sugar.  'MnitudoS.' 

'  Mustard  oil '  has  an  extremely  pungent  taste  and  smell  \  it 
gives  off  vapour,  small  quantities  of  which  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes ;  when  the  oil  is  applied  to  the  skin,  it  immediately  pro- 
duces blisters. 

14.  WUte  Host&rd  (Brasstca  alba  Boiss.  =  Sinapts  alia  L.). 
— ^An  annual  plant  grown  chiefly  as  food  for  sheep  in  this 
country,  and  for  ploughing  in  as  a  green  manure  to  enrich  the 
ground  in  humus.  Its  seeds  are  also  used  for  the  manu&cture 
of  oil,  and  for  the  preparation  of  table  mustard  as  in  the  last 
species.     Young  seedlings  are  used  as  a  salad  with  cress. 

Some  botanists  consider  white  mustard  not  a  true  native  of 
the  British  Isles. 

When  grown  for  seed  it  does  not  occasion  any  trouble  as  a 
weed  in  subsequent  crops  after  the  maimer  of  black  mustard,  as 
its  seeds  all  germinate  at  once  when  conditions  are  EavouraUe, 
and  the  young  plants  are  then  readily  destroyed. 

Seed  and  Germination. — The  seeds  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  black  mustard  and  pale  yellow. 

The  seedling  has  notched  cotyledons,  and  its  first  foliage-leaves . 
are  pinnatifld  or  plnnately  lobed,  as  in  Fig.  5,  thus  differing 
from  turnip  and  black  mustard. 

Stem  and  Leaves. — The  stem  grows  from  i  to  3  feet  high, 
and  is  generally  branched  and  covered  with  rough  hairs. 

All  the  leaves  are  bright  green  and  rough;  they  are  lyrate- 
pinnatifid  or  pinnate,  with  irregular  lobes.  The  terminal  lobe  of 
the  leaf  is  usually  small  compared  with  those  of  the  leaves  of 
turnip  and  black  mustard. 
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Inflorescence,  Flower  and  Fruit, — The  inflorescence  is 
a  long  raceme,  the  flowers  small,  about  ^  an  inch  across, 
with  narrow  spreading  sepals  and  pale  yellow  petals.  The  fruit 
is  a  hispid  silique,  about  i^  or  2  inches  long,  with  a  long, 
slightly  curved  sword-shaped  beak;  the  valves  of  the  silique 
have  three  nerves. 

When  ripe  the  siliques  and  seeds  are  of  pale  colour,  hence 
the  name  white  mustard  in  contrast  to  the  black  species  with 
dark-coloured  siliques  and  seeds. 

Its  leaves  and  siliques  at  once  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
species  oi  Brassiai  mentioned. 

For  sheep-feed  it  is  usually  sown  broadcast  any  time  from 
April  to  August,  at  the  rate  of  20  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  Its 
chief  merit  is  its  very  rapid  growth,  which  makes  it  of  service  for 
catch-cropping  after  vetches,  potatoes,  and  other  similar  crops, 
or  where  turnips  have  failed  and  the  time  for  sowing  a  more 
useful  crop  has  past  It  is  ready  for  folding  with  sheep  from  six 
to  eight  weeks  af^er  the  seed  is  sown.  For  use  as  'green 
manure '  it  is  generally  sown  in  July  or  August  ana  ploughed  in 
during  October  and  November. 

CouposiTiOH. — The  green  plant  in  full  bloom  contains  on  an 
average  about  S3  per  cent  of  water,  7^  per  cent  of  carbohydrates, 
a  per  cent  albuminoids,  and  6  per  cent  fibre. 

The  seeds  contain  26^  per  cent  of  a  fixed  oil  similar  to  that 
in  other  cruciferous  seeds ;  when  extracted  it  is  used  for  mixing 
with  rape  oiL 

The  seeds  of  white  mustard  when  ground  and  stirred  with 
cold  water,  have  not  the  odour  so  characteristic  of  the  black 
species ;  nevertheless  the  pungent  taste  is  very  similar  in  both 
species. 

A  glucoside,  which  is  named  sinalbin,  is  present  in  the  seeds 
of  white  mustard,  and  the  enzyme  myrosin.  When  water  is 
added  to  both,  the  myrosin  decomposes  the  sinalbin  into  glucose, 
an  acid  salt  of  sinapin,  and  sinalbin  mustard  oil  (C^HfO'NCS). 
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The  latter  is  somewhat  less  pungent  than  allyl  mustard  oil 
obtained  from  black  mustard  seeds  and  is  not  volatile  at 
ordinary  temperatures. 

ig.  Obarlock  (Brassica  SiHopi's  Vis.  =  A'wa/w  aroensis  L.), 
— A  native  annual  unfortunately  often  too  common  in  com 
fields. 

SsED  AND  Germinatioh. — The  seeds  are  dark  brown  similar 
in  size  to  those  of  turnip,  from  which  they  cannot  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished when  the  two  are  mixed.  When  sown  they  germinate 
irregularly  and  often  remain  capable  of  growth  for  several  years 
when  deeply  buried  in  the  soil. 

The  seeds  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  oil  and  are  sold 
by  many  farmers  to  oil-cake  manufacturers,  finally  appearing 
as  impurities  in  rape  and  other  '  cakes.' 

The  seedling  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a  turnip,  but  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  first  foliage-leaves,  which 
are  a  darker  green  colour  and  of  longer  and  somewhat  different 
shape  (S,  Fig.  1 1 7).  It  is  more  pungent  in  taste  than  a  seedling 
turnip. 

Stem  and  Leaves. — The  stem  is  rough  from  r  to  2  feet  high 
and  branched.  The  lower  leaves  are  stalked,  ovate,  partially 
lyrate  or  lobed,  the  upper  ones  lanceolate,  irregularly  serrate, 
and  sessile. 

Inflorescence,  Flower  and  Fruit. — The  inflorescence  is 
a  raceme.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  black  mustard, 
being  generally  ^  to  |  of  an  inch  across ;  they  possess  spreading 
narrow  sepals,  and  pale  yellow  petals. 

The  fruit  is  a  silique  from  1  to  a  inches  long,  usually  with 
rough  deflexed  hairs  upon  it,  but  occasionally  smooth ;  the  valves 
of  the  silique  have  three  faint  veins  (3,  Fig.  123). 

The  whole  plant  resembles  that  of  black  mustard,  but  has 
larger  flowers  and  differently  shaped  siliques,  which  latter  are 
spreading  and  not  pressed  to  the  stem. 
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i6.  Table  of  the  Chief  Distinctions  between  the 

Common  Species  of  Brassica. 
.  Sepals  erect  or  nearly  so  (Fig.  izi). 

i.  Leaves  of  1st  year's  plant  glaucous  (ashy  grey). 
ij.  All  leaves  smooth,  flowers  jiale  lemon 

yellow.     Cabbage. 
b.   First   leaves  of  sceillinE  wil-h 
stiff  hairs,  flowers  buff,   o 
yellow.      Sfreds  and 

.  Leaves  of  1st  year's  plant  grass-green  j.^^.  ^^^  —Flawtr 
with  slilf  hairs,  flowers  bright  yellow.  Drchailock,  ihowing 
Turnip  and  turnip-ltXa  Ripe.  spr^dinB;  «cp»l»,  '■ 

Sepals  spreading  (Fig.  122). 

i.  Siliques  erect,  closely  pressed  to  main  axis  on  which  they  grow  : 

valve  of  silique  with  one  nerve.     Blftck  Hoatard. 
ii.  Siliques  spreading,  valve  of  silique  with  three  nerves. 

a.   Silique  with  sword.lilte  'beak,'  seeds  pale  yellow  or  slraw- 
colour.    WHiMHusUrd. 
i.  Silique  with  cylindrical  siraight 
beak,  seeds  dark-blown.    OIuU'- 

lock. 

17.  Wild  BadiBh;  Jointed  Charlock 

{^Raphanus  Raphanistrum  L.).  —  An 
annual  weed  common  and  troublesome 
in  cornfields  in  many  districts  although 
unknown  in  others. 

The  stems  are  from  i  to  3  feet 
high  and  covered  with  scattered  rough 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  rough,  coarsely 
serrate,  and  simply  lyrate  (with  few 
pinnatifid  segments  and  a  large  ter- 
minal lobe).  It  has  racemose  in- 
nisra    oc  .).  fioresccnces.      The    flowers    are    about 

I  of  an  inch  across  with  erect  sejjals,  and  usually  pale  straw- 
coloured  petals  often  veined  with  purple  lines;  occasionally  the 
petals  are  white  or  pale  lilac  tint. 
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The  siliques,  which  are  from  i  to  3  inches  long,  have 
long  slender  beaks  and  are  constricted  above  and  below  each 
seed  (4,  Fig.  133) ;  they  are  indehiscent,  but  separate  at  the 
'joints'  into  barret-shaped  pieces,  each  containing  a  single 
seed. 

The  seeds  are  oval  and  reddish-brown  in  colour. 

The  whole  plant  somewhat  resembles  ordinary  Charlock,  but 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its  erect  sepals,  usually 
veined  petals,  and  smooth  'jointed'  siliques. 

Bz.  191.— Exainme  seeds  of  ctbbage,  iwede  and  turnip  in  bnlk,  and  indi- 
Tiduftlly  with  ■  leu.  Compare  them  with  seeds  of  black  mustard  and 
clujlock.  Taste  all  of  them  separateljp  in  the  above  order  and  note  any 
differences  in  Savoor. 

Bz.  IM. — Grow  seedlings  of  cabbage,  swede  turnip,  black  mmtatd,  white 
mustard,  and  charlock.     Note  the  shape  of  the  cotyledon*  and  lirsi  leave*  of 

Bk.  193. — Compare  the  external  appearance  of  a  full  grown  swede  with  that 
of  a  wWie  turnip. 

Sz.  I9t. — Carefully  eiamioe  and  describe  the  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  of 
the  crudfers  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  text,  and  draw  up  a  table  of  dlRer- 
cnces,  paying  special  attention  to  the  catyi,  the  colour  and  form  of  the 
corolla,  and  the  form  of  the  siliques. 

Bx.  19B.-~ Watch  the  growth  of  the  fleshy  'root'  of  a  turnip  or  swede. 
Find  oat  which  part  is  hypocotyl  and  which  true  root.  Make  marks  with 
Indian  ink,  }  of  an  iocb  aput,  on  the  hypocotyl  of  youog  seedlings,  and 
note  their  position  from  day  to  day. 

Ex.  IH.— Make  careful  observation  OH  the  development  of  a  kobl-rabi 
plant  from  the  youog  seedling  stage  up  to  the  lime  when  the  stem  is  3 
inches  thick.  Find  out  whether  the  part  of  the  stem  above  or  below  the 
totyledons  thickens  most. 

tx.  It7. — Grow  brussels  sprouts,  savoys,  broccoli,  and  thoHsard-headed  kail 
side  by  side  and  watch  their  development :  make  notes  of  the  differences  in 
length  of  stem  and  the  development  of  the  buds  in  the  axits  of  the  leaves 
apon  it,  in  each  kind  of  plant. 

Bi.  190. — Examine  the  various  forms  of  cabbage  when  the  inflorescences 
arc  well  developed  and  their  flowers  open. 

Are  the  flowers  of  the  diflerenl  forms  alike  in  all  respects? 

Ex.  199. — Compare  anii  contrast  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  a 
turnip,  a  carrot  and  a  mangel  respectivdy. 
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Bx.  300.— Procnte  a  imall  ■mount  of  seed  of  each  of  the  chief  kindt  of 
turnips  and  swedes  from  various  seedsmen.  Sow  short  lows  of  each  on  the 
farm  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  form  and  colours  of  the  loot, 
and  the  hardness  and  colour  of  the  flesh.  Note  tlie  diffeiences  in  the 
Qie  of  the  neck  and  tap  root,  and  the  amount  of  '  root '  above  and  below 
ground. 

Bz.  301. — Sow  a  few  seeds  of  rape  oi  cole  and  swede  ude  by  side  in  dififei- 
ent  rows  or  in  diETeient  pots  of  earth  and  compare  the  seedlings  before  and 
after  the  foliage- leaves  appear.  How  soon  does  the  swede  show  that  it 
differs  from  the  rape  plant  ? 

Ex.  103. — Grind  up  the  seeds  of  black  mustard  and  mix  with  water :  do 
the  same  with  those  of  while  mustard.     Smell  and  teste  both. 

Ex.  303. — The   student  should   hecome  acquainted   with   sach  c 
emcifers  as  shepherd's-purse,  Jack-by-the-hedge,  and  hedge  mustard. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LINAOEiE. 

I.  Ooienl  OliuactflrB  of  the  Order. — Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees. 
Leaves  simple,  entire,  generally  alternate  and  exstipulate,  or 
with  small  stipules  only. 

Flowers  regular,  hypogynous.  Calyx,  inferior,  four  or  five 
sepals,  petsistetiL  Corolla  polypetalous,  four  or  five  petals 
twisted  or  imbricate  in  the  bud,  soon  falling. 

Andrcecium  of  four  or  five  perfect  stamens,  often  alternating 
with  a  similar  number  of  teeth  or  abortive  stamens,  all  united 
to  a  hypogynous  ring. 

Gynsecium,  syncarpous,  three  to  five  carpels,  the  ovary  having 
three  to  five  loculi,  each  of  which  b  sometimes  partially  divided 
by  a  false  dissepiment. 

One  or  two  pendulous  ovules  in  each  loculus. 

Fruit,  a  roundish  capsule,  splitting  along  the  dissepi- 
ments. 

Seeds  eight  or  ten  in  each  fruit,  with  a  small  amount  of  endo- 
sperm and  a  straight  embryo. 

The  Linacex  comprises  a  small  Order  of  about  150 
species. 

The  genus  Linum  includes  about  ninety  species,  some  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  their  brilliantly  coloured 
Sowers.  The  most  important  species  belonging  to  the  Order  is 
Flax  or  Linseed  {Linum  usitatissimum  L.). 

3.  Flax  or  Linaeed  {Linum  usitatissimum  L.). — Flax  has  been 
grown  from  time  immemorial  for  the  manufacture  of  linen,  a 
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fabric  which  is  woven  from  the  bast  fibres  of  the  stem  of  the 
plant. 

The  plant  is  also  grown  for  its  seeds,  which  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  oil.  The  latter  is  extracted  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  linseed  oil,  the  crushed  seed  after  extraction  of  most  of  its  oil 
being  made  up  into  oilcake  and  utilised  by  the  fanner  for  feeding 
stock. 

The  original  unextracted  seed  is  sometimes  employed  as  food 
for  calves  and  other  animals,  and  the  fibre  of  the  stem,  in  addition 
to  its  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  is  also  made  into 
a  tough  and  very  durable  paper. 

Seed  and  Seedling.  ^The  seeds  are  oval  and  flattened,  about 
4  to  6  mm.  long,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour  and  possessing  a 
smooth  shining  surface.  The  epidermis  of  the  coat  of  the  seed 
is  formed  of  cubical  cells  with  very  thick  walls,  consisting  of  a 
peculiar  mucilaginous  substance,  which  swells  up  into  a  slimy 
mass  when  put  in  water. 

Within  the  seed  coat  is  a  small  amount  of  endosperm  and  a 
large  straight  embryo.  Germination  takes  place  readily  when 
fresh  seed  is  sown,  and  the  youi^  plant  sends  its  two  elliptical 
cotyledons  above  ground. 

Root. — The  root-system  of  the  plant  is  comparatively  small, 
consisting  of  a  weak  tap-root  and  a  few  short  lateral  roots,  none 
of  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  soiL 

Steu. — The  stem  is  slender,  and  when  the  plants  are 
grown  closely  together  for  the  production  of  good  fibre,  rises 
to  a  height  of  i  to  a  feet  without  branching,  except  in  its 
upper  part 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  structural  elements  is 
seen  in  Fig.  ia3A,  where  a  portion  of  a  transverse  section 
of  the  stem  is  given.  On  the  outside  is  a  well-marked 
epidermis,  beneath  which  comes  the  cortex,  consisting  of 
parenchymatous  cells,  some  of  which  contain  chloroplastids. 
Next  is  observed  an  interrupted  ring  of  bast  fibresj  arranged 
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in  larger  or  smaller  bundles.  Some  of  the  larger  bundles  have 
from  twenty  to  thirty  fibres  in  each,  and  are  very  strong. 

In  a  fuli-grown  stem  each  fibre  has  a  very  thick  cell-wall  and 
small     cell-cavity :    it    is 
pointed  at  each  end,  and 
varies  in  length  from  4  to    /J  ' 
66  mm. 

The  fibrous  bast  strands 
or    '  flax '    when    isolated       [) 
are  a  pale  yellowish  tint 
in  the  best  kinds  of  plants, 
and  possess  a  silky  lustre. 

When  flax  fibre  is  the  C 
object  for  which  the  plant 
is  grown  the  stems  are 
carefully  pulled  by  hand 
before  the  seed  is  ripe, 
and  laid  on  the  ground 
for  about  a  day,  during 
which  lime  they  dry  a 
little. 

The    following  day  the    Fig.ijja.— TnuBv««»«lion  of  portion  of  •  Flai 

stems  are  tied  into  small  "fl^'";'^.''w^'™^yi™"'fVhUKn'r'  *""" 
straight   sheaves,    4  to  8    • 

inches  in  diameter,  and  the  latter  are  then  set  up  in  stooks 
to  dry  more  completely.  In  eight  or  ten  days  the  plants 
are  'rippled,'  that  is,  the  seed  capsules  are  removed  by 
pulling  the  stems  between  the  teeth  of  iron  combs.  The 
capsules  are  afterwards  threshed  and  the  seed  is  either  kept 
for  sowing,  or,  if  unripe,  utilised  by  the  oil-crusher.  After 
cutting  off  the  roots,  the  stems  are  subjected  to  the  process  of 
'retting' or  rotting,  the  object  of  which  is  to  loosen  the  tissues 
of  the  stem  bo  that  the  bast  fibres  can  ba  easily  freed  from 
the  cortex,  wood,  and  other  parts  of  the  stem. 
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Various  methods  of  'retting'  are  practised  in  different  dis- 
tricts, one  of  the  oldest  and  best  being  that  adopted  in  the 
Courtxai  district  of  Belgium. 

The  dry  flax  stems  are  there  kept  from  the  time  of  harvest- 
ing in  one  season  until  the  middle  of  April  or  later  in  the 
following  year.  They  are  then  tied  into  bundles  and  sunk 
in  crates  in  the  River  Lys.  After  remaining  under  water 
seven  or  eight  days  the  bundles  are  taken  out  and  arranged 
in  small  stacks  to  dry. 

When  dry  they  are  sunk  a  second  time  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  after  being  removed  from  the  river  and  dried  again,  the 
'retting'  is  complete. 

During  this  process  the  middle  lamella  between  the 
adjoining  cells  of  the  tissues  forming  the  stem  becomes  more 
or  less  completely  dissolved,  and  the  component  cells  are 
loosened  from  each  other.  The  middle  lamella,  according 
to  Mangin,  consists  of  calcium  pectate,  and  its  solution  is 
brought  about  by  the  fermentative  activity  of  two  or  three 
kinds  of  bacteria,  most  of  which  are  anaerobic  (see  p.  785)  or 
nearly  so,  carrying  on  their  work  best  in  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  oxygen  only,  under  conditions  which  obtain  below 
water.  These  oi^anisms  are  most  active  at  a  temperature  of 
18"  to  aCC. 

After  the  retting  is  completed  the  dried  flax  stems  are  sub- 
jected to  the  processes  of  'breaking'  and  'scutching'  in  order 
to  separate  the  brittle  epidermal  and  woody  parts  from  the  more 
elastic  tough  fibres. 

Leaves. — The  leaves  are  small,  hnear-lanceolate  in  shape, 
with  smooth  surfaces,  and  arranged  alternately  on  the 
stems. 

Ihflorbscence  and  Flowers. — The  upper  part  of  the 
single  stems  are  branched  in  a  corymbose  manner,  and 
the  flowers  are  borne  on  these  branches    in    many-flowered 
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The  sepals  are  five  in  number,  ovate,  pointed  and  clliate. 
The  polypetalous  corolla  is  twisted  when  in  bud  and  consists  of 
five  blue  or  white  delicate  thin  petals,  which  readily  fall  after  a 
few  days;  these  are  connected  to  a  hypogynous  ring  or  disk  on 
which  are  five  glands  probably  representing  abortive  stamens 
opposite  to  the  petals. 

The  flower  possesses  five  stamens,  and  on  the  ovary  are 
five   long   styles.      The    ovary   is    five-celled,    the    cells   being 
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divided  into  two  by  spurious  dissepiments,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  single  ovule  (Fig.  I23b). 

The  Fruit  is  a  capsule  (Fig.  1 23B),  which  splits  longitudinally 
when  ripe  and  sets  free  the  ten  seeds  within. 

Varieties. — The  typical  form  of  Linum  usiiatissimum  L., 
grown  for  flax  production,  is  an  annual  with  an  upright  solitary 
stem  and  capsules  which  remain  closed  when  ripe ;  the 
partitions  in  the  capsules  are  smooth.     A  variety  (X.  humile 
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MiUer  =  Z.  crepitans  Boning),  grown  in  some  countries  for 
oU  seeds,  has  dwarfei,  more  branched  steins  and  larger  cap- 
sules, which  open  and  set  free  the?  seeds  when  ripe ;  the 
dissepiments  are  hairy. 

Climate  and  Soil. — Flax  succeeds  best  in  a  moderately 
damp  and  warm  climate.  The  soil  most  adapted  for  its  growth 
is  a  deep,  well-drained,  sandy  loam,  although  it  can  be  cultivated 
upon  a  variety  of  soils,  so  long  as  they  are  not  too  dry  and  are 
free  from  stagnant  water. 

On  stiff  clays,  peaty  soils,  or  soil  containing  much  lime,  flax 
produces  fibre  poor  in  quality. 

Sowing. — As  young  flax  plants  are  very  easily  destroyed  by  a 
sharp  frost,  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  until  all  likelihood  of 
damage  in  this  manner  is  past 

The  middle  of  April  is  soon  enough  for  most  districts  in 
which  the  crop  is  grown ;  but  it  is  sometimes  sown  as  early 
as  March  or  as  late  as  May.  The  earlier  the  better,  for 
early  seeding  not  only  increases  the  yield  and  quality  of  the 
fibre,  but  there  is  also  more  time  left  for  the  diying  and 
other  processes  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  stem 
before  'retting';  the  ground  is  shaded  early  in  the  season, 
and  the  moisture  in  the  soil  thereby  preserved  from  loss  by 
evaporation. 

The  amount  of  seed  to  be  used  for  sowing  varies  according  as 
the  crop  is  to  be  grown  for  fibre  alone,  for  fibre  and  unripe  seed, 
or  for  seed  only. 

When  the  crop  is  cultivated  for  its  fibre,  or  chiefly  for  the 
fibre  with  a  certain  amount  of  partially  ripened  seed,  the  plants 
should  stand  closely  together,  so  as  to  induce  the  production  of 
long  thin  unbranched  stems ;  a  thick  seeding  is  therefore  needed, 
and  the  amount  in  such  cases  should  be  not  less  than  3  bushels 
of  seed,  or  about  1 60  to  1 70  lbs.  per  acre. 

If  a  crop  of  ripe  seed  is  desired,  the  plants  should  have  plenty 
of  room  for  healthy  development,  and  from  70  to  100  lbs.  of 
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seed  per  acre  is  enough,  the  smaller  amount  being  used  when 
the  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  5  or  6  inches  apart,  the  latter  when  it 
is  broadcasted  by  hand. 

The  seed  saved  from  a  partially-ripened  crop  of  flax 
grown  mainly  for  the  fibre,  should  be  used  for  oil  extraction 
and  oilcake  manufacture,  and  not  for  sowing  for  another  fibre 
crop. 

The  best  yield  of  flax,  so  far  as  fibre  is  concerned,  is  said  by 
some  to  be  obtained  from  seed  which  has  been  carefully  dried 
and  kept  in  tightly  closed  barrels  which  exclude  moisture  for  two 
or  three  years,  experiments  having  shown  that  seed  stored  in  this 
way  gives  longer  stems  and  finer  bast  than  fresh  seed ;  others 
consider  that  the  highest  yield  of  fibre  is  secured  from  the  fully 
ripened  seed,  harvested  from  a  crop  raised  from  'barrel'  flax 
seed. 

Flax  seed  is  readily  damped  by  heating,  especially  when 
damp,  and  is  liable  to  lose  its  germinating  power  very  quickly 
unless  care  is  exercised  in  its  storage.  It  should  have  a  ger- 
aunabon  capacity  of  90  per  cent,  at  least,  and  should  be  sown  at 
a  uniform  depth  on  a  clean,  well-prepared  seed  bed, 

Harvestimg  and  YiBLD. — The  crop  is  harvested  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  kind  of  produce  required.  Where  the 
finest  white  silky  flax  is  the  object,  the  plants  are  pulled  up  soon 
afler  the  fall  of  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  at  which  time  the  stems 
are  stil!  green  in  the  upper  parts,  although  the  lower  half  is 
yellow  and  has  lost  its  leaves.  The  seeds  in  the  young  capsules 
are  then  whitish  in  colour.  Where  both  seed  for  oil-crushing 
and  flax  are  wanted,  the  crop  is  taken  when  the  stem  and  cap- 
sules have  turned  yellow,  the  seeds  being  then  brown  and  well 
formed.  The  flax  produced  is  greater  in  bulk  but  is  coarser 
in  texture,  and  does  not  become  so  white  when  bleached  as  in 
the  case  of  plants  harvested  earlier. 

Where  only  seed  for  sowing  is  needed,  it  is  essential  that  the 
plants  be  allowed  to  stand  until  dead  ripe. 
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The  yield  of  mw  flax,  that  is,  the  dry  steins  after  the  retting 
process,  varies  from  J  to  i  J  tons  per  acre.  About  80  per  cent, 
of  this  is  removed  in  the  breaking  and  scutching  processes, 
about  ao  per  cent.  (i.e.  3  to  6  cwt.)  remaining  as  tine  scutched 
flax. 

The  seed  obtained  from  a  crop  grown  for  fibre  should  not  be 
more  than  about  4  cwt  per  acre ;  when  the  crop  is  grown  for 
seed  only,  the  amount  produced  varies  from  8  to  1 1  cwt  per  acre. 

Composition.— The  seeds  from  the  ripe  capsule  contain  from 
31  to  39  per  cent  of  linseed  oil  and  from  19  to  25  per  cent,  of 
nitrogenous  substances,  chiefly  proteins  in  the  form  of  large 
aleuron-grains ;  these  reserve  foods  are  stored  both  in  the 
endosperm  and  in  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo. 

The  oil  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  oil-paint,  and 
printers'  ink,  for  the  manufacture  of  soft-soap  and  oilcloth,  and 
partially  as  food  in  some  countries. 

The  nitrogen-free  extract,  consisting  of  the  mucilage  of  the 
epidermis  of  the  seed  and  hemicelluloses  of  the  cell-walls  of  the 
embryo  and  endosperm,  averages  22  per  cent,  the  amount  of 
water  generally  12  per  cent,  the  woody  fibre  5  or  6,  and  the  ash 
about  4-3  per  cent,  of  the  seed. 

The  residue  of  the  seed,  after  extracting  the  oil,  is  made  into 
linseed  'oilcake,'  the  composition  o(  which  varies  very  much 
according  to  the  method  adopted  for  extracrioa 

Linseed  cake  of  fair  average  composition  usually  contains  from 
II  to  12  per  cent  of  water,  10  to  la  per  cent,  of  oil,  28  or  29 
per  cent  of  nitrogenous  substances,  29  to  30  of  carbohydrates, 
9-5  to  II  of  fibre,  and  7*7  to  8*8  per  cent,  of  ash. 
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ROSAOEf. 

I.  General  charRCters  of  tlie  Order. — Flowers  regular,  and 
usually  perigynous.  Calyx  gamosepalous,  live  sepals  ;  in  some 
genera  an  epicalyx  is  present.  (See  strawberry  below.)  Corolla 
polypetalous,  five  petals,  Andrcecium,  usually  of  many  stamens, 
Gynfficium,  apocarpous,  sometimes  more  or  less  syncarpous,  one 
or  many  carpels.  Fruit  various.  Seeds  exendospermous  or  with 
scanty  endosperm. 

The  Order  RosaceEe  comprises  about  looo  species  of  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  The  leaves  are  generally  compound,  and 
possess  stipules. 

There  is  no  plant  of  the  Order  of  much  importance  to  the 
&rmer  as  a  fodder  crop,  but  all  our  most  valuable  edible  fruits 
of  the  orchard  and  garden  belong  to  it.  The  genera,  the  struc- 
ture of  whose  fruits  it  is  important  to  notice,  are  mentioned 
below. 

2.  Genus /Vvffwf.  Flnms  and  Ohenies. — The  plants  of  this 
genus  are  shrubs  or  trees  with  simple  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
perigynous ;  the  receptacle  has  the  form  of  a  hollow  cup,  around 
the  edge  of  which  are  arranged  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and  fifteen 
to  twenty  stamens  (Fig.  124-).  The  single  carpel,  which  pos- 
sesses a  long  terminal  style  and  two  ovules,  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow  receptacle.  After  fertilisation  the  latter 
divides  by  a  circular  cut  near  its  base  at  /,  Fig.  134,  and  soon 
withers  and  falls  off,  carrying  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  androecium 
with  it  Sometimes  the  withered  receptacle  and  its  appendages 
remain  for  a  time  surrounding  the  growing  carpel 
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Eventually  the  single  carpel  which  is  left  develops  into  a 
drupe  (the  fruit)  {B,  Fig.  i  ;4).  The  ovary  wall  (/)  increases  in 
thickness,  and  when  ripe  exhibits  three  layers  of  tissue  of  different 
texture,  viz, :  (i)  an  inner,  hard,  bony  layer  {e)  next  the  seed 
termed  the  '  stone  '  of  the  fruit  or  endocarp,  consisting  of  scleren- 
chymatous  cells ;  (z)  a  soft  parenchymatous  layer  (tti) — the 
'  flesh '  or  mesocarp — with  sweet  cell-sap ;  and  (3)  an  outer 
thin  skin  or  epUarp. 

During  the  early  growth,  increase  in  size  of  the  fruit  proceeds 


rapidly  up  to  what  is  known  as  the  '  stoning  period '  when  the 
endocarp  is  beginning  to  harden,  at  which  time  growth  in 
diameter  almost  ceases.  As  soon  as  the  '  stone '  lias  become 
fimi  the  fruit  begins  again  to  increase  in  diameter,  the  chief 
growth  in  thickness  taking  place  in  the  mesocarp. 

3.  A  glucoside,  known  as  amygdalin,  is  present  in  the  bark, 
leaves,  and  seeds  of  many  species  of  this  genus :  it  is  a  non- 
poisonous  compound,  but  under  the  influence  of  the  enzyme, 
emulsin,  which  is  often  associated  with  it,  and  in  the  presence 
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of  water,  amygdalin  decomposes  into  benzaldehyde  (oil  of  bitter 
almonds),  sugar,  and  the  very  poisonous  prussic  add. 

4.  The  chief  species  of  Prunus  are  the  sloe,  bullace,  plum, 
cherry,  apricot,  almond,  and  peach. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  the  way  in 
which  the  leaves  are  packed  in  the  bud. 

Section  I. — Leaves  rolled  in  the  bud. 

Sloe  or  Black-tlioni  {Pmnus  spinosa  L.). — A  small  shrub, 
with  almost  black  bark,  many  spiny  branches,  and  white 
protogynous  flowers  which  appear  in  spring  before  the  narrow 
lanceolate  foliage  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  small  round  drupe, 
about  \  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  glaucous  'bloom'  and 
smooth  peduncle. 

Bnllace  {Pmnus  insititia  L.). — A  shrubby  tree  with  a  few 
spiny  branches  and  dark-brown  bark.  The  young  twigs  are 
usually  covered  with  a  soft  down,  and  the  broader  almost  ovate 
leaves  are  also  downy  on  the  under  surfeces.  The  flowers  are 
white  and  usually  appear  with  the  leaves.  The  round  fruits  are 
black  or  yellow,  about  }  to  i  inch  in  diameter,  with  downy 
peduncles  and  glaucous  bloom. 

The  damsoD  is  a  form  of  bullace  with  oval  fruits. 

Wild  Plum  {Prunus  domettiea  L.).  —  This  is  a  small  tree 
similar  to  the  Bullace  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves  and  the  colour  of 
the  bark.  The  branches  do  not  possess  spines  and  are  devoid 
of  downy  hair.  The  fruits  are  oval  or  oblong,  about  i  to  i^ 
inches  long,  black,  with  smooth  peduncles. 

The  wild  plum  is  not  a  native  of  this  countiy,  although  well- 
established  in  woods  and  hedges  as  an  escape  from  cultivation. 

The  cullivated  plums  have  arisen  from  the  above  and  several 
other  species  most  probably  by  cross  fertilisation  :  the  origin  of 
many  varieties  is  however  unknown. 

Apricot  {Prunus  Armeniaca  L.), — An  introduced  tree  origin- 
ally derived  from  Mongolia  and  Turkestan  (not  Armenia  as  its 
name  implies).    The  branches  are  smooth  and  the  flowers  appear 
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before  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  round  or  oval,  and  has  a 
hairy  velvety  surface. 

Section  II, — Leaves  folded  (conduplicate)  in  the  bud. 

Wild  Cherry :  Dwwf  Oherry  {Prunus  Cerasus  L.).— A  small 
shrubby  tree,  from  4  to  8  feet  high,  with  sleDder  branches.  The 
leaves  are  dark  green,  smooth  on  both  sides,  and  possess  short 
petioles. 

The  inner  scales  of  the  fiower-buds  are  leafy  and  the  sepals  of 
the  flowers  are  serrated.  The  fruit  is  round  and  red,  with  soft, 
juicy,  acid  '  flesh.' 

This  species  appears  to  be  the  parent  of  the  Morello,  Duke, 
and  Kentish  cherries. 

Oflan :  '  Wild  Oherry '  {Prvnus  Avium  L.). — A  taller  tree 
than  the  last,  often  zo  to  30  feet  high,  with  erect,  short,  rigid 
branches.  The  leaves  are  pale  green,  somewhat  hairy  beneath, 
and  with  a  long  petiole ;  they  hang  down  more  thiui  those  of  the 
dwarf  cherry.  None  of  the  scales  of  the  flower-buds  are  leafy, 
and  the  sepals  of  the  flowers  are  entire.  The  fruit  is  heart- 
shaped,  black  or  red,  and  has  firm  bitter  flesh. 

This  species  appears  to  be  the  parent  from  which  the  Heart 
and  Bigarreau  cherries  have  been  derived. 

Bird  Olietry  {Prunus  Padus  L.). — A  tree  from  lo  to  20  feet 
high.  It  differs  from  the  previously-mentioned  cherries  in  having 
its  flowers  in  loose  pendulous  racemes  from  3  to  6  inches  long. 
The  fruits  are  round  or  ovoid  and  small,  about  \  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  a  bitter  taste. 

Tie  Almond  {Prunus  Amygdalus  Hook.  -  Amygdalus  com- 
munis L.)  has  a  hairy  fruit  with  a  leathery  tough  mesocarp: 
when  ripe  the  latter  separates  irregularly  from  the  woody 
wrinkled  'stone'  which  contains  the  seed.  Two  races  are 
known,  namely,  one  with  bitter  the  other  with  '  sweet '  seeds. 

The  Fsadi  {Prunus  Persica  Benth.  et  Hook.  —  Amygdaltu 
Persica  L.)  very  closely  resembles  the  almond  in  all  characters 
except  those  of  the  fruit.    The  latter  is  usually  covered  with 
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velvety  hair,  and  has  a  soft  juicy  mesocarp  j  the  nectarine,  bow- 
ever,  which  ia  only  a  sport  from  the  peach,  has  smooth'Skinned 

Sz.  SOL — Examiae  the  flowers  of  the  plum,  cherry,  and  iloe,  cut  longi- 
tudinal sections  of  ibe  Sowers,  and  note  the  fonn  of  the  receptacle  and  the 
fbim  and  position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Sowers,  psTing  special  attention 
to  the  gynjeduin. 

Ex.  300, — Watch  the  development  of  the  ovsrj  of  a  plum  flower,  when  tho 
latter  b^io*  lo  fede.     What  becomes  of  the  receptacle  ? 

Bz.  aOS. — Examine  a  half-grown  plum  or  cherry.  Observe  the  place  where 
tbe  style  was  placed  on  the  ovary,  and  also  the  position  of  the  ventral 

Cut  sections  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  of  the  ovary  every  week  from 
the  time  the  flower  &des  up  to  tbe  lime  the  fruit  it  ripe.  Note  especially  the 
growth  in  thickness  of  tbe  parts  of  pericarp,  viz.,  the  endocarp  or  'stone,' 
and  the  mesocarp  or  '  flesh.' 

Ex.  307. — Measure  the  diameter  of  three  or  four  fruits  evety  week  and 
determine  when  the  increase  in  the  diameter  is  greatest. 

Bz.  308.— Make  a  collection  of  stones  of  the  different  vuietieB  of  plums  and 
cherries.  In  what  ways  do  they  differ  from  e»ch  other?  Compare  the  stones 
of  the  peacb,  apricot,  and  nectarine. 

5,  Genus  Fragaria.  Strawberries. — This  genus  comprises 
three  or  four  species  of  plants  all  with  edible  '  spurious  fruits,' 
of  which  the  wild  strawberry  or  any  of  the  garden  varieties  may 
be  taken  as  an  example. 

The  calyx  of  the  flower  is  gamosepalous  of  five  sepals.  Out- 
side the  calyx,  and  alternating  with  it,  is  a  whorl  of  five  sepal- 
like members,  constituting  what  is  known  as  an  epicalyx.  Each 
sepal-like  member  of  the  epicalyx  represents  two  united  stipules 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  true  sepals. 

A  vertical  section  of  the  strawberry  flower  is  given  in  Fig.  135. 

Tbe  receptacle  is  of  peculiar  form :  it  is  a  solid  roundish  or 
cone-shaped  structure,  round  the  base  of  which  extends  a  flat 
rim.  To  the  flattened  rim  is  attached  the  corolla  (d)  of  five 
petals,  and  the  androecium  of  many  stamens  (j) ;  the  numerous 
small  carpeb  constituting  the  gyneecium  are  inserted  upon  the 
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central  raised  part  of  the  receptacle.  Each  carpel  has  a  lateral 
style,  and  contains  a  single  ovule.  As  the  calyx,  corolla,  and 
aodrcecium  are  inserted  on  the  receptacle  surrounding  and  free 
from  the  centrally  placed  gynsecium  the  flower  is  perigynous. 

The  flowers  are  protogynous,  and  cross-poLli nation  is  tisually 
effected  by  insects.  In  some  cultivated  varieties  the  flowers 
possess  no  stamens;  neither  the  fruits  proper,  nor  the  receptacles 
of  such  pistillate  flowers  develop  unless  pollen  is  brought  from 
another  flower,  hence  the  necessity  of  planting  kinds  bearing 
staminate  or  bisexual  flowers  near  them  in  order  to  secure  a 
crop  of 'fruit'  of  such  varieties. 

After  fertilisation  the  gynsecium  develops  into  the  fruit,  which 
is  composed  of  small  one-seeded  achenes,  and  the  receptacle 


grows  to  a  large  size,  becoming  at  the  same  time  succulent.  The 
succulent  growth  of  the  receptacle  appears  to  depend  on  the 
fertilisation  of  the  ovules  within  the  carpels ;  should  any  of  the 
carpels  be  injured  and  fertilisation  be  prevented,  the  part  of  the 
receptacle  on  which  such  carpels  are  situated  does  not  develop, 
and  the  result  is  a  deformed  strawberry.     The  achenes,  which 
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at  first  are  crowded  together,  become  much  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  growth  of  the  receptacle. 

It  is  the  receptacle  or  termiDal  part  of  the  flower-stalk  which 
is  the  edible  part  of  a  strawberry,  the  true  fruit  (ripened 
gynsecinm)  being  the  achenes. 

6.  The  common  Cinquefoils  {PotentiUa  reptans  L.,  and  P. 
Tormentilia  Scop.)  and  Silver  Weed  (PotentiUa  ataerina  L.) 
are  weeds  belonging  to  the  Rosacex,  with  yellow  flowers  resem- 
bling the  strawberry  in  structure ;  their  receptacles,  however, 
do  DOt  become  fleshy,  and  the  fruit  is  a  collection  of  closely 
arranged  achenes. 

To  an  unobservant  eye  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  Potentillas 
resemble  those  of  the  buttercup  species  of  Ranunculus :  they  are, 
however,  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  possession 
of  an  epicalyx  and  a  comparatively  lai^e  receptacle. 

7.  Belonging  to  the  Rosacese  is  the  genus  Jiuius,  of  which 
the  BaspbfliTy  {Huius  Idaus  L.)  and  Blackbeirr  (Rubus  fruti- 
(ffsus  L.)  may  be  taken  as  types  for  study  of  the  flowers  and 
fruit.  The  flowers  of  these  plants  generally  resemble  those  of  the 
strawberry  in  structure :  no  epicalyx  is  present  however,  and  each 
carpel  possesses  two  ovules  instead  of  one.  The  flattened  border 
of  the  receptacle  on  which  the  petals  and  stamens  are  inserted  is 
broader  in  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  than  in  the  strawberry, 
but  the  central  lump  on  which  the  carpels  are  placed  is  very 
similar  in  all  these  flowers. 

After  fertilisation  the  central  portion  of  the  receptacle,  unlike 
the  strawberry,  remains  comparatively  small,  and  does  not  become 
succulent ;  the  carpels,  however,  develop  into  small  succulent 
drupes,  which  are  red  or  yellow  in  the  raspberry  and  black  or 
deep  purple  in  the  blackberry. 

Thus  the  part  which  is  eaten  in  the  raspberry  is  a  true  fruit, 
consisting  of  several  one-seeded  little  drupes  or  drupels. 
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Ex.  am.— Exunlne  the  flower  of  m  rtrawbeny.     Hake  MCtioni  toilhutnta 

Che  shape  and  extent  of  the  Teccptade. 

Bx.  310.— Watch  the  growth  of  a  strawbeny  &otnda;loda;nntil  the  fruit 
is  neatlj'  ripe.     Observe  what  becomes  of  the  CBI71,  petals,  and  itameni. 

Examine  the  form  and  content  of  the  caipelt  and  the  acheaci  which  de- 
velop from  them. 

Make  a  vertical  aecCion  of  the  nearif  ripe  'fruit'  Note  the  dittribntion 
of  the  vascular  bundles  in  it. 

Si.  311, — Compate  a  laspberr;  01  blackbeiiy  flower  with  that  of  a  straw- 
berry. W»tch  the  growth  of  the  fruit  after  the  flower  fades,  noting  the 
development  of  Che  little  drupes  from  the  carpels. 

Examine  the  stmcEure  of  a  foung  carpel  and  compare  it  with  that  of  a 

8.  The  genus  Jlosa  includes  the  wild  Doc-Bou  (Hesa  eanina 
'  L.)  and  several  othei  indigenous  species,  as  well  as  the  many 
introduced  species  and  their  hybrids  and  crosses  much  cultivated 
as  ornamental  plants  in  the  garden. 

The  flowers  are  markedly  pcrigynous. 

In  the  wild  roses  the  catyx  consists  of  five  sepals ;  the  corolla 
is  polypetalous  of  five  large  petals,  and  the  androecium  possesses 
numerous  stamens.  The  receptacle  is  deeply-hollowed  out  like 
that  of  the  plum,  but  the  upper  part  is  constricted.  The 
gyaxcmm  is  apocarpous,  and  consists  of  many  free  carpels 
inserted  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  hollow  um-shaped 
receptacle :  the  styles  and  stigmas  of  the  carpels  protrude 
through  the  narrow  opening  of  the  receptacle.  After  fertilisa- 
tion the  carpels  develop  into  acheoes  with  hard,  bony  pericarps 
and  the  receptacle  which  surrounds  them  becomes  somewhat 
fleshy  and  red. 

The  '  hip '  of  the  rose  is  therefore  a  spurious  fruit,  which 
consists  of  a  scarlet  or  red  receptacle  inclosing  the  true  fruit 
(the  achenes), 

Bz.  ail.— Cat  a  vertical  section  of  the  wild  ro«e.  Note  the  form  of  the 
receptacle,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  a  plum,  cherry,  or  sloe. 

Obaerve  the  namber,  diape,  and  stnictnre  of  the  carpels  1  alio  the  poiiti<ai 
of  the  tepalt,  petals,  and  ttameni  of  the  flower. 
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Wtnt  parts  of  die  flower  «ie  still  present  in  a  ripe  '  hip. ' 
bus. — Exftmiite  the  slniclnre  of  a  doable  garden  rose  and  compare  it 
with  that  of  a  wild  odc. 

9.  Genus  fyrus.  To  this  genus  belong  the  Pear  {Fyrus 
communis  L,),  Apple  {fyrus  Maius  L.),  Uedlar  {Pyrus  ger- 
manica  Hook.),  and  several  other  species,  such  as  Uonntain  Aah 
(iynu  Avatparia  Gaert.),  Wild  Serric«  (Pyrtis  torminalis 
Ehrh.),  and  WWto  Beam  (Pyrus  Aria  Sm.). 


The  flower  and  fruit  of  the  pear,  illustrated  in  Fig.  126,  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  genus. 

The  receptacle  ofthefloweris  hollowed  out,  and  the  gynxcium, 
consisting  of  five  carpels,  is  sunk  in  the  hollow  space. 

In  the  plum  {ef.  Fig.  124)  and  rose,  which  also  have  similarly 
hollowed  receptacles,  the  carpels  are  free  from  the  sides  of  the 
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latter ;  but  in  the  peai  the  ovaries  of  the  carpels  are  fiised  with 
the  receptacle,  and  also  united  with  each  other  except  near  their 
ventral  sutures  (see  the  middle  of  the  transverse  section.  Fig. 
1^6,  A)  and  along  the  styles,  which  are  free.  The  ovary  is 
inferior  and  five-chambered :  in  each  carpel  are  two  ovules. 

The  upper  part  (a)  of  the  receptacle  is  sometimes  termed  the 
calyx-tube  of  the  dower ;  to  it  is  attached  the  calyx  of  five  sepals, 
the  corolla  of  five  white  petals,  and  the  andrcecivim  of  many 
stamens. 

After  fertilisation  the  petals  fall  off,  the  stamens  and  styles 
wither,  and  the  rest  of  the  Sower  develops  into  a  peculiar 
'  false  fruit '  termed  a  pome. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  pome  is  seen  the  '  eye '  of  the  '  fruit,' 
consisting  of  the  so-called  calyx-tube  with  the  remains  of  the 
sepals  (n)  and  stamens  {s)  attached  to  it :  the  withered  styles 
{sf)  are  also  frequently  visible.  The  carpels  of  the  gynseduin 
which  constitute  the  true  fruit  are  fleshy,  but  their  inner  walls 
develop  into  a  thin,  tough,  homy  endocarp  surrounding 
the  seeds.  The  main  bulk  of  the  pear  for  which  the  'fruit' 
is  grown  is  the  very  large  receptacle  which  envelops  the 
gynxciiim. 

The  flowers  of  the  pear  are  piotogynous  and  have  white  petals ; 
the  pome  is  top-sbaped.  Self-fertilisation  is  possible  even  with* 
out  the  visits  of  insects  :  cross- fertilisation  is  however  most 
common  in  the  chief  rosaceous  genera.  Cross-fertilisation  is 
necessary  for  the  '  setting '  and  development  of  the  '  fruit '  of 
several  varieties  of  pears  :  after  pollination  from  the  same  Sower 
or  from  plants  of  the  same  variety  no  fruits  'set,'  hence  the 
importance  of  planting  several  distinct  varieties  in  an  orchard  of 
pears. 

Most  of  the  cultivated  Pears  appear  to  be  hybrids  and  selected 
crosses  between  several  species  of  J^rus. 

lo.  The  Apple  differs  from  the  pear  in  possessing  flowers  with 
pink  and  white  petals  and  styles  which  are  united  at  their  bases 
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within  the  calyx-tube :  the  pome  moreover  is  somewhat  spherical 
or  conical  with  an  indented  base  where  it  joins  the  peduncle. 

1 1.  The  Uedlar  {Pyru!  gtrmanica  Hook.)  is  sometimes  placed 
in  a  separate  genus  and  named  Mespilus  germanUa  L  Its 
'  fruit '  is  a  roundish  top-shaped  pome  to  which  are  attached  the 
five  large  leaf-like  sepals.  The  receptacle  is  hollowed  out  as  in 
the  apple  and  pear,  but  it  does  not  completely  enclose  the 
carpels;  the  latter  are  consequently  exposed  within  the  broad 
open  calyx-tube.  Each  carpel,  of  which  there  are  five,  de- 
velops a  hard  bony  wall  which  protects  the  single  seed  within  it. 

21.  Allied  to  the  medlar  in  structure  of  the  fruit  is  the  Wliite- 
thom  or  Eawthom  {Cratagus  Oxyacantka  L.),  so  valuable  for 
hedges. 

The  '  fruit '  when  ripe  is  a  scarlet  round  or  ovoid  pome,  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  receptacle  or  calyx-tube  is  more  con- 
tracted than  in  the  medlar  and  the  sepals  are  small.  The  carpels 
are  usually  only  one  or  two  in  number ;  they  develop  hard  bony 
walb. 

13.  The  Qidnce  i^Cydonia  vulgaris  Pers.)  belongs  to  another 
genus  of  the  Rosaceas. 

The  'fruit'  or  pome  is  hard  and  possesses  a  woolly  surface 
when  young  but  is  smooth  when  ripe.  It  resembles  the  pear  or 
apple  in  shape  and  structure,  but  within  each  of  its  five  carpels 
are  many  seeds  arranged  in  two  rows.  The  sepals  at  the  apex 
of  the  fruit  are  leaf-like. 

The  testa  of  the  quince  seeds  abounds  in  gum  which  with 
water  swells  up  into  a  mucilage. 

Ex.  314. — Compare  the  flowers  of  the  apple  and  pear.  la  what  do  tliey 
differ  from  eaj:h  other? 

Bz.  818.— Make  longiludiml  and  transverse  sections  of  the  flowers  of  an 
apple  and  a  peai.  Observe  the  position  and  extent  of  the  receptacle  aod  the 
part  of  it  tenned  the  calyx-tube;  in  each  cole  also  the  number  of  carpeb 
and  the  orulcs  in  the  latter. 

8X  SU. — Examine  a  balf-growu  apple  and  peai :  observe  the  calyx- 
lube.     What  part  of  the  apple  and  pear  Bower  ii  still  viuble  in  (be  fruit- 
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Cat  loDgitadinal  and  tranirene  sectioni  of  ui  kpple  and  a  pear.  Note 
ibe  nnntbeT  and  position  of  the  seeds  in  each  loculns  within  the  '  fruits.' 

Bz.  31T. — Examine  the  stroctuie  of  a  hiwlhorn  flower. 

Watch  the  growth  of  the  '  haws '  after  the  flower  fades  :  cut  sections  uid 
examine  ihe  structure  of  young  and  old  '  baws.'    Compare  a  'haw'  with 

Sx.  au. — Repeat  Ex.  ZI7,  using  a  Quince  and  medlar  instead  ^  the  haw- 

14.  ConiiDOti  veeds  belonging  to  the  Rosacesc  and  possesdng 
flowers  and  fruiU  somewhat  different  from  any  previously  dis- 
cussed are : — 

Ueadow  Swset  {Spiraa  Ulmaria  L.) ;  Wood  Avens  {Geum 
urbanum  L.) ;  Agrimony  {Agrimonia  Eupaloria  L.),  and  species 
of  Bniset  {Pg/erium). 

The  fniit  of  meadow  sweet  consists  of  five  or  six  follicles  each 
containing  usually  two  seeds ;  that  of  wood  avens  is  composed 
of  achenes  which  when  ripe  have  long  booked  styles.  In  agrimony 
the  fruit  consists  of  one  or  two  achenes  imbedded  in  a  small 
spinous  woody  receptacle. 

Lesser  Bumet  {Poterium  Sanguiserba  L.). — A  perennial 
herbaceous  plant  common  on  dry  calcareous  soils  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  18  inches  or  a  feet, 
and  has  a  slightly  angular  stem  bearing  pinnate  leaves,  with 
from  five  to  ten  pairs  of  coarsely  serrate  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  small  of  reddish-green  colour  and  arranged  in  dense  heads  at 
the  end  of  long  furrowed  stalks.  The  upper  flowers  of  the 
head  are  female  with  one  or  two  carpels  :  the  lower  ones  male  or 
bisexual  with  twenty  or  thirty  stamens.  None  of  the  flowers 
possess  a  corolla. 

The  fruit  consists  of  one  or  two  achenes  enclosed  in  a  four- 
winged  receptacle.  The  margins  of  the  wings  are  entire,  the  part 
between  the  wings  being  netted  or  irregularly  veined. 

Foiace  Burnet  (Poterium  pofygamum  W.  and  K.  — /*.  murt- 
calum  Spach.)  is  a  continenUl  species  similar  to  P.  Sattguisarba 
but  larger  in  all  its  parts,  including  the  inflorescence  and  frait. 
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The  foar  wii^s  of  the  fiuit  are  usvally  toothed  along  the 
margins  and  the  parts  between  the  wings  deeply  corrugated  and 
pitted  (C,  Fig.  Z06). 

The  fruits  constitute  a  common  impurity  of  unmilled  sainfoio 
'  seed,'  especially  that  of  foreign  origin,  and  samples  of  the  latter 
should  always  be  examined  for  them. 

The  Burnet  recommended  by  seedsmen  for  forage  is  usually 
this  species,  but  the  native  species  is  also  used  occasionally. 
Both  these  plants  have  been  praised  for  growth  on  dry  calcareous 
soils,  alone  or  in  mixture  with  grasses  and  clovers,  especially  for 
sheep  food. 

By  themselves  they  are  of  little  value  as  they  are  liable  to 
become  hard  and  woody,  and  are  rejected  by  all  kinds  of  stock 
unless  the  latter  are  pressed  by  hunger.  In  mixtures  even,  we 
think,  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  them  except  for 
use  upon  very  dry  chalky  ground  where  nothing  better  can  be 

Bz.  us. — The  student  sboald  eumine  tni  become  piaclically  acquainted 
with  Modaw  Sweet,  Wood  Avens,  Agritnonf,  Leuer  Buroet,  Forage 
Bnntet  and  the  common  tpecies  of  F^*tiliH». 
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LEOCnffIN03.£. 

I.  Ths  Order  Leguminosae  ranks  next  to  the  Composite  in 
number  of  species,  about  seven  thousand  being  recorded.  The 
Order  is  divided  into  three  Sub-orders,  namely,  Casaipitua, 
Mimosea,  and  Papilionacea.  The  two  former  are  almost  entirely 
tropical  and  possess  little  of  interest  or  importance  for  the 
fanner :  the  Papilionaceas,  however,  includes  some  of  the  most 
important  fodder  crops  known,  and  the  seeds  of  several  species 
are  utilised  as  human  food. 

BUB-OBDEB  PAFUJOtrAOEJB. 

9.  Osseial  charactflfB  of  the  Snb-Order. — Flowers  irregular, 
protandrous,  medianly  zygomorphic,  slightly  perigynous ;  calyx 
gamosepaloas,  five-partite;  corolla,  usually  polypetalous,  though 
in  red  clover  and  some  other  plants  of  this  order  the  bases  of 
the  petals  are  united  with  each  other  and  with  the  filaments  of 
the  stamens ;  the  lower  part  of  the  corolla  in  such  cases  is 
tubular.  The  petals  are  irregular  and  five  in  number,  the 
posterior  one  is  large  and  conspicuous  and  is  termed  the 
'standard' or  vexillum  of  the  corolla;  besides  this  are  two 
lateral  petals  known  as  the  'wings'  or  ale,  and  two  anterior 
petals  more  or  less  coherent  by  their  margins  and  forming  a 
boat-shaped  structure  called  the  'keel'  or  carina  in  which  the 
gynscium  and  stamens  are  enclosed  and  protected.  This  form 
of  corolla,  from  its  EEinciful  resemblance  to  a  butterfly,  is  termed 
papilioHaeeous,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  sub^irder.   The  andne- 
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cium  consists  of  ten  slightly  peiigynous  stamens,  either  all  the 
filaments  are  united  (monadelfhoui),  or  nice  are  united  and  the 
posterior  or  upper  one  free  {diadtlphous).  The  gynsecium  is 
superior,  of  one  carpel,  and  contains  one  or  many  ovules.  Fruit 
generally  a  legume;  seeds  with  a  firm  leathety  testa,  exendo- 
spennous;  the  embryo  possesses  thick  fleshy  cotyledons. 

The  cotyledons  of  the  bean,  vetch,  and  pea  remain  permanently 
below  ground,  while  others,  such  as  those  of  the  clover,  sainfoin, 
and  lucerne,  come  above  the  ground  soon  after  germination 
commences. 

The  flowers  of  the  Papilionacex  are  all  specially  adapted 
for  insect  pollination.  The  'standard'  acts  as  a  conspicuous 
attractive  banner.  The  'wings'  and  'keel'  petals  are  often 
interlocked  near  their  bases  in  such  a  manner  that  when  an 
insect  of  sufiGcient  weight  alights  on  the  'wings'  these  are 
pressed  downwards  and  in  turn  depress  the  'keel'  petals;  . 
the  stamens,  style,  and  stigma  are  by  this  movement  forced  out 
at  the  apex  of  the  '  keel,'  and  the  pollen  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  underneath  part  of  the  insect's  body.  The  insect 
visiting  another  flower  brings  the  pollen  on  its  body  into  contact 
with  the  siigma  which,  on  account  of  its  length  and  position,  is 
generally  forced  out  first  from  the  apex  tif  the  'keel';  cross- 
pollination  is  thus  effected. 

Some  plants,  such  as  field  and  garden  peas,  sweet  pea,  common 
and  hairy  vetch,  dwarf  kidney-bean,  hop-clover,  and  hop-trefoil, 
while  undoubtedly  posessing  flowers  specially  adapted  for  insect- 
pollination  are  capable  of  self-pollination,  and  are  also  fertile  and 
able  to  produce  seeds  when  insects  are  excluded.  Others,  such  as 
red,  white  and  crimson  clovers,  scarlet-runner  bean,  and  broad 
bean  are  more  or  less  sterile  when  insects  are  prevented  from 
visiting  the  flowers. 

All  parts  of  the  plants,  and  especially  the  seeds,  contain 
considerable  quantities  of  nitrogenous  substances,  upon  which 
much  of  their  feeding-value  depends. 
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Through  symbiosis  with  a  bacterium  which  penettates  the 
roots,  the  Leguminosie  ate  able  to  thrive  upon  ground  which 
is  devoid  of  combined  nitrogen :  the  nitrogen  which  they  require 
for  growth  is  obtained  indirectly  from  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air 
(see  p.  806). 

Usually  a  cereal  and  especially  wheat  is  taken  after  the  growth 
of  a  leguminous  crop. 

Some  species,  such  as  vetches  and  lupins,  are  occasionally 
grown  on  poor,  dry  ground  to  be  subsequently  ploughed  in  as  a 
'green  manure';  this  practice  largely  increases  the  nitrogen- 
content  of  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  augments  the  stock 
of  humus  in  the  latter. 

3.  The  genera  most  important  from  a  farmer's  point  of  view 
are  the  following : — 

JVmm  (peas),  Via'a  (vetches  and  common  bean),  TrifoHuHt 
»  (the  true  clovers),  Medicage  (the  medicks — lucerne  and  yellow 
trefoil),  Onobrychis  (sainfoin),  Anthyllis  (kidney-vetch),  and  Lotus 
(birds'-foot  trefoil). 

Some  common  plants  of  less  importance  belonging  to  other 
genera  are  Gorse  or  Whin  (genus  UUx\  Bokhara  clover  (genus 
Melilotus),  Everlasting  pea  (genus  Lathyrm),  Lupins  (genus 
Lttpitats)  \  and  in  gardens  Scarlet  Runner  and  Dwarf  Kidney 
Beans  of  the  genus  Phaseolus. 

4.  PflAB  (genus  Pisum). — The  cultivated  varieties  of  peas  are 
usually  supposed  to  belong  to  two  species,  namely:  (1)  the 
Field  Peft  {Pisum  arvtnse  L.),  which  is  said  to  be  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  (3)  the  Oaides  Pea 
{Pisum  sativum  L.),  which  is  not  known  wild,  and  may  possibly 
be  a  modified  form  of  the  former  species. 

The  Oardea  Peas,  of  which  there  are  endless  varieties,  have 
white  flowers,  and  seeds  of  uniform  yellowish  white  or  bluish 
green  colour :  they  are  also  more  delicate  and  suffer  more 
readily  from  frost  and  drought  than  the  field  pea. 

Some  of  the  garden  forms  for  human  consumption  are  grown 
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on  farms  near  large  towns,  and  are  a  profitable  crop  on  suitable 
lands  under  such  circumstances. 

The  Field  Pea,  of  which  there  are  comparatively  few  varieties, 
is  more  hardy  than  the  garden  pea,  and  the  flowers  have  purple 
or  lavender  coloured  '  standards '  and  '  wings '  of  deeper  purplish 
red ;  the  colour  of  the  seeds  is  greyish  brown,  dun-coloured,  or 
grey  speckled  with  fine  spots. 

Seed  and  Germination. — The  seeds  do  not  gemainate  fireely 
below  a  temperature  of  5°  C. 

The  young  seedling  resembles  that  of  the  bean  in  general 
structure.  It  possesses  a  strong  tap  root,  two  cotyledons  which 
remain  permanently  below  ground,  enclosed  by  the  testa  of  the 
seed,  and  an  epicotyl,  which  comes  above  ground  in  a  curved 
form. 

Root,  Stem  and  Leaves.— The  pea  possesses  a  marked 
tap  root  and  a  number  of  branching  secondary  roots.  The 
stems  are  round  and  too  weak  to  stand  erect  without  a 
support 

The  leaves  are  pinnately  compound  with  large  leaf-like  stipules, 
the  leaflets,  of  which  there  are  generally  two  or  three  pairs,  are 
ovate,  with  mucronate  tips.'  The  end  of  the  leaf  possesses  one 
or  more  opposite  pairs  of  tendrils  and  a  terminal  one,  all  of 
which  are  modified  leaflets  (Fig.  33).  The  tendrils  are  sensitive 
to  contact,  and  wind  round  any  small  support  which  they  touch ; 
by  their  aid  the  plant  is  enabled  to  support  itself  in  a  more  or 
less  erect  position  by  dinging  to  neighbouring  objects 

Inflorescence,  Flowers  and  Fruit. — ^The  inflorescences 
are  axillary  racemes  with  few  flowers,  often  only  one  or  twa 
Each  flower  is  perigynous;  the  calyx  gamosepalovis  and  five- 
lobed;  the  corolla  papilionaceous  (Fig.  127);  the  androecium  is 
diadelphous  consisting  of  ten  stamens,  one  of  which  is  free,  the 
rest  united  by  their  filaments. 

The  gyneecium  of  the  flower  is  superior  and  consists  of  a.  single 
carpel  with  many  ovules ;  the  stigma  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
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curved  style  which  bears  a  number  of  hairs  on  its  concave  or 
upper  side.     The  fruit  is  a  typical  legume  (Fig.  37). 

Varieties. — The  following  are  the  commoner  varieties  of 
field  peas  : — 

Oommgn  Qjvj  Field  Pea. — A  prolific  late  variety  suited  to 
light  chalky  soils.  The  'straw  '  is  liable  to  be  long  and  on  good 
soils  becomes  '  laid  '  be/ore  the  pods  and  seeds  are  ripe. 


The  legumes  are  almost  cylindrical,  and  contain  from  six  to 
eight  dun-grey  or  bluish-green  self-coloured  seeds. 

This  kind  is  sometimes  grown  in  mixture  with  Scotch  horse 
beans,  which  act  as  supports  for  the  peas. 

Eaily  Cher  Warwick. — This  is  a  rapid  grower,  and  adapted 
to  late  districts  where  the  soil  is  in  rich  condition.  It  has  dun- 
c<doured  seeds  spotted  with  purple. 
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Partridge. — An  early  prolific  variety  of  good  quality,  and  suit- 
able for  growing  in  late  districts. 

The  stems  are  soft,  and  usually  about  4  feet  long  with  broad 
leaflets.  The  pods  often  grow  in  pairs,  each  containing  from 
five  to  seven  roundish  seeds  of  a  pale  brown  colour  beautifully 
speckled  with  small  darker  spots  and  lines. 

Qrey  Haple. — This  variety  has  speckled  seeds  like  those  of 
the  Partridge  variety,  but  laiger;  it  is  adapted  to  the  better  kinds 
of  soil  in  districts  with  mUd  climate. 

Grey  BonndVEd  or  Dutch  Pea. — A  very  late  field  pea  with 
very  long  '  straw '  and  large  dun-coloured  wrinkled  seeds.  The 
stems  are  often  7  or  8  feet  long,  and  the  pods  generally  grow  in 
pairs  and  contain  five  or  six  seeds.  This  variety  is  only  suited 
to  light  soils  in  early  districts. 

Soil. — Peas  give  the  most  satisfactory  yield  of  seeds  upon 
soils  of  a  medium  or  somewhat  inferior  character.  In  all  cases 
it  is  necessary  that  the  ground  should  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  lime.  Upon  good  rich  soils  or  those  of  a  peaty  and 
damp  character  the  stems  and  leaves  grow  too  long  and  become 
laid  :  the  crop  then  yields  few  peas. 

In  cases  where  the  ground  is  comparatively  rich,  but  not  stiff 
enough  to  yield  a  good  crop  of  beans,  a  mixture  of  beans  and 
peas  at  the  rate  of  r  J  bushels  of  the  latter  to  2^  of  the  former 
often  gives  good  results.  The  stiff  erect  bean  stems  act  as  sup- 
ports for  th&  luxuriant  weak  stems  of  the  peas,  and  the  latter  are 
enabled  to  secure  an  adequate  amount  of  light  and  air  for  seed 
productioa 

Sowing. — The  seed  is  best  sown  in  February  or  March  in  drills 
at  a  distance  of  14  or  18  inches  apart  and  2  to  3  inches  deep  :  the 
amount  needed  is  a  to  4  bushels  per  acre  according  to  the  size  of 
the  individual  seeds.  On  very  clean  ground  the  seed  is  occasion- 
ally sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  bushels  per  acre. 

Yield. — Peas  are  one  of  the  most  uncertain  of  farm  crops,  only 
one  crop  out  of  every  three  or  four  being  satisfactory.  The  yield 
on  the  best  soils  adapted  to  the  crop  averages  about  30  or  35 
bushels  of  seed  and  about  a  ton  of  straw  per  acre,  but  on  unsuitable 
soils  in  bad  seasons  the  yield  of  seed  may  be  pracrically  nothing. 

CoHPOSiTiOH. — Peas  are  slightly  less  nitrogenous  than  beans, 
but  they  contain  more  soluble  carbohydrates  and  less  'fibre' 
than  the  latter. 
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Peas  cont^n  on  an  average  14  per  cent  of  water,  ao  per  cenL 
of  albuminoids,  about  54  per  cent  of  soluble  carbohydrates,  and 
,Sj  per  cent,  of '  fibre.* 

Vetches  (Genus  PiWo.) 

5.  Beau  {Via'a  Falia  L.,  or  Faba  vulgaris  Moench). — A  well- 
knovn  annual  plant  whose  seeds  are  excellent  food  for  all  kinds 
of  stock  on  the  farm.  The  stems  and  leaves  {'  haulm  or  straw ') 
when  well-harvested  make  fodder  little  inferior  to  good  hay. 

Seed  and  Germination, — The  nature  of  the  seed  and  seed- 
ling of  a  bean  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  II. 

Root,  Stem  and  Leaf. — The  primary  root  is  strongly  de- 
veloped. The  stems,  which  stand  erect,  are  unbranched,  and 
from  2\  to  5  feet  high,  according  to  the  variety.  They  are 
'  fleshy '  and  stiff,  four-sided  and  slightly  winged. 

Usually  three  stems  spring  from  one  seed,  viz.,  the  main  stem, 
and  two  lateral  ones  developed  from  buds  in  the  axils  of  the 
cotyledons. 

The  leaves  are  pinnately  compound,  with  one,  two  or  three 
pairs  of  elliptical  entire  leaflets. 

Inflorescence,  Flower  and  Fruits. — The  inflorescences 
are  axillary  racemes  of  two  to  six  flowers.  The  flowers  are  of 
the  common  papilionaceous  type  \  the  petals  are  usually  all 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  wings,  which  have  a  large  black 
spot  upon  them. 

The  fruit  is  a  legume  which,  when  young,  is  fleshy  and  has  a 
thick  velvety  lining.  After  ripening  the  valves  of  the  l^ume 
become  tough  and  hard. 

Varieties. — Several  varieties  of  the  bean,  such  as  the  Lous 
pods  and  Bioad  Windsor,  are  cultivated  mainly  in  gardens  and 
cannot  be  noticed  here.  The  following  kinds  are  those  most 
generally  grown  as  farm  crops  : — 

Scotcli  Horsfl  Bean. — A  very  hardy,  fairly  prolific  variety,  with 
stems  about  4  feet  high.  The  pods  contain  on  an  average  three 
seeds.    Each  seed  is  buff  or  pale  brown  in  colour,  and  about 
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half  an  inch  long,  slightly  flattened  on  the  sides  with  a  black 
hilum. 

The  Scotch  horse  bean  grows  best  on  strong,  well-drained 
cla]rs. 

Tick  Bean  or  English  Hone  Bean. — This  variety,  of  which 
there  are  a  targe  number  of  named  strains,  is  closely  related 
to  the  above. 

Its  seeds  are  not  flattened  on  the  sides  but  are  almost 
cylindrical,  rounded  at  the  ends  and  slightly  smaller  than  the 
Scotch  horse  bean. 

The  tick  bean  is  veiy  prolific  and  more  suited  to  the  climate 
of  the  south  of  England,  where  it  grows  upon  lighter  soils  than 
those  essential  for  a  good  crop  of  the  Scotch  horse  bean. 

Winter  Bean. — A  variety  resembling  the  tick  bean,  which,  on 
account  of  its  hardy  nature,  can  be  sown  in  October  to  Stand 
the  winter.  It  is  usually  harvested  in  the  following  July  or 
August. 

Uazagan. — This  is  an  early  variety  of  fine  quality,  sometimes 
grown  in  gardens.  When  grown  as  a  farm  crop  it  requires  moder- 
ately stiff  land  in  good  condition  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  stems  of  the  plant  are  slender,  and  4  or  5  feet  high.  The 
pods  are  long  and  narrow,  and  generally  contain  four  seeds,  each 
of  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  with  flattened 
and  slightly  wrinkled  sides. 

Soil. — The  soils  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  beans  are  well 
drained,  clayey  loams.  On  light  soils  the  total  produce  is  small, 
while  on  those  rich  in  humus  the  plants  grow  tall  and  leafy,  but 
yield  few  seeds. 

Sowing. — With  the  exception  of  the  winter  variety  beans  are 
sown  in  February  or  March.  The  crop  is  cut  in  late  autumn, 
when  the  stems  are  brown  with  a  few  small  green  patches  upon 
them ;  the  hilum  should  be  black,  and  the  seeds  free  from  the 
funicles  in  the  pod  "before  cutting  the  crop. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  usually  about  18  inches  01  a  feet 
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apart ;  the  amount  used  is  from  3  to  4  bushels,  according  to  tiie 
size  of  the  bean. 

Yield. — The  average  yield  is  about  30  bushels  of  seed  and 
from  20  to  30  cwt.  of '  straw.' 

CoHPOsiTiOM. — Bean  seeds  cootain  14  per  cent  of  water  and 
about  33  per  cent  of  albuminoids,  mainly  in  the  form  of  fine 
aleuron-grains  in  the  cells  of  the  cotjrledons  of  the  embryo.  The 
carbohydrates,  the  chief  of  which  is  starch,  average  48  perceoti 
the  fat,  ij  per  cent. ;  and  the  fibre,  7  per  cent. 

6.  Oonunoa  Vetcli  or  Tare  {Vida  sotiva  L.). — An  annual 
vetch  with  trailing  or  climbing  stems  and  compound  pinnate 
leaves.  The  primary  stems  branch  extensively  from  the  axils 
of  the  lower  leaves,  and  the  secondary  and  tertiary  branches  abo 
branch  freely. 

The  first  few  leaves  of  the  seedling  plant  have  one  or  two 
pairs  of  narrow  leaflets  and  no  tendrils;  those  appearing  later 
are,  however,  furnished  with  two  or  three  terminal  tendrils  and 
six  or  seven  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  broader  and  oblong  ot 
obovate  in  form,  with  a  stiff  mucronate  point 

The  stipules  are  small  and  pointed,  with  a  dark  purple  blotch 
in  the  centre. 

The  flowers,  which  are  reddish  purple,  are  borne  singly  or  in 
pairs  on  veiy  short  stalks  in  the  a»ls  of  the  leaves. 

The  fruit  is  a  more  or  less  hairy  legume^  containing  from  four 
to  ten  smooth  round  seeds. 

The  cultivated  vetch  (^V.  saliva  L.)  is  probably  merely  a 
form  of  Vicia  angusti/olia  Roth.,  which  is  a  common  wild  plant 
in  dry  soils  throughout  the  country. 

There  are  two  races  of  the  cultivated  vetch  or  tare,  namely. 
Winter  Vetobee  and  Spring  VetcheB. 

The  Winter  Vetch  is  a  hardy  form,  capable  of  enduring 
frost ;  it  has  smoother,  more  cylindrical  pods,  with  smaller 
seeds  than  the  summer  variety,  and  gives  less  bulk  td'  stem  and 
leaves. 
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This  form  is  usually  sown  in  September,  October,  or  Novem- 
ber, either  alone  or  mixed  with  rye,  winter  barley,  or  oats  for 
early  spring  fodder. 

The  cereal  is  not  only  nutritious  but  acts  as  a  support  for  the 
vetches,  and  keeps  the  latter  from  trailing  on  the  ground  and 
rotting  at  the  base  of  the  stem. 

The  Spring  Variaty  grows  more  rapidly  and  luxuriantly 
than  the  winter  one,  and  is  a  mare  delicate  plant  When  used 
for  green  fodder  it  is  sown  either  alone  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels 
per  acre,  or  in  mixture  with  oats  or  barley  at  the  rate  of  3^ 
bushels  of  vetches  to  i^  bushels  of  the  cereal 

Small  areas  are  sown  from  February  onwards  at  short  intervals 
so  as  to  provide  a  succession  of  crops  during  the  summer. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  spring  variety  is  nncertain 
for  autunm  sowing,  and  that  the  true  winter  variety  if  sown  re- 
peatedly in  spring  produces  seeds  which  give  rise  to  somewhat 
delicate  plants. 

As  the  botanical  morphological  features  of  its  seeds  present  no 
points  of  constant  difference  by  which  the  winter  form  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  spring  one,  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  de- 
pend on  the  honesty  of  the  vendor  when  purchasing  either  kind. 

Vetches  grown  for  hay  should  be  cut  when  in  bloom :  at  this 
stage  of  growth  it  is  superior  in  nutritive  value  to  good  meadow 
hay ;  when  grown  for  seed,  the  yield  of  which  is  always  very 
uncertain,  vetches  may  be  sown  alone  or  in  mixture  with  beans 
whose  stiff  stems  act  as  supports  and  enable  the  crop  to  obtain 
a  better  supply  of  the  light  and  air  necessary  for  healthy 
growth. 

The  seeds  of  the  vetch  have  practicaUy  the  same  composition 
as  those  of  the  field  bean. 

Ex.  330. — Sow  the  seeds  of  bean,  pea  and  Tctch  in  gardcD  soil  or  pots ;  d^ 
up  the  leedling  as  soon  as  two  full-giown  leaves  appear  on  the  items  aboTe 
ground,  and  eiamine  (he  root  sjilem  s^  the  form  aod  siie  of  the  leaves  on 
the  stem  above  tbe  cotyledons. 
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Ex.  331.— Dig  up  completely  &  half-grown  pluit  of  bcRn,  pea  and  vetch, 
and  study  Ihe  miODer  of  branching  b  each. 

Ex.  33a.~Conipare  the  flowers  of  the  beao,  pea  and  vetch,  and  note  tttj 
points  of  difference  between  them.     Compare  thdr  leaves  also. 

Bx.  393. — Make  a  collection  of  seeds  of  the  different  vaiiedei  of  field  bean. 
Geld  pea,  and  vetch. 

7.  Vetchlingg  or  ETerlasting  Poas  (genus  Laihyrus). — This  is 
an  exteDsive  genus  of  climbing  plants  much  resembling  vetches, 
but  with  fewer  leaflets  and  a  flattened  style.  Eight  or  nine 
species  are  wild  in  this  country,  and  are  known  as  vetchlbgs  or 
everlasting  peas,  although  some  of  them  are  annuals.  They 
are  all  eaten  by  cattle. 

The  commonest  species  is  the  meadow  vetchling  {Lathyrus 
prafensis  L),  which  is  frequent  in  meadows  and  hedges.  It 
grows  3  or  3  feet  high,  and  has  narrow  lanceolate  leaflets  and 
racemes  of  bright  yellow  flowers. 

The  Wood  Vetchling  (Lathyrus  sylvestris  h.)  grows  in 
woods  and  thickets ;  it  has  winged  stems,  and  often  climbs  to 
a  height  of  5  or  6  feet  The  leaves  possess  tendrils  and  have 
one  pair  of  large  lanceolate  leaflets  from  3  to  6  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  broad. 

Usually  four  or  five  flowers  arc  present  on  each  long  peduncle : 
the  'standard'  petal  is  rosy-pink,  the  'wings'  purple.  This 
plant  has  been  selected  and  cultivated  on  the  continent  as  a 
perennial  fodder  crop,  and  is  termed  Wagner's  Everlasting  Pea 
(Z.  sylvestris  L.,  form  Wagneri).  Like  lucerne  it  withstands 
drought,  and  when  once  established  gives  very  large  yields  of 
highly  nutritious  food. 

The  seed  is  at  present  expensive,  and  germinates  very  slowly 
in  the  open  field. 

Wagner's  everlasting  pea  possesses  few,  if  any,  advantages 
over  lucerne  and  other  leguminous  crops  at  present  in  use  on  the 
farm,  and  we  see  little  need  of  its  introduction. 
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Oloven  (Genus  THfoHutn), 

8.  Bed  or  Purple  Olover  {Trifolium  pralense  L). — Red  clover 
is  the  most  extensively  cultivated  species  of  THfolium,  and 
ranks  first  among  fodder  plants  for  excellence  of  yield,  nutritive 
value,  and  adaptability  to  various  soils  and  climates.  It  is 
grown  alone  or  in  mixture  with  grasses  for  leys  of  short  duration. 
Soils  upon  which  a  crop  has  been  raised  refuse  to  grow  a 
second  crop  of  remunerative  size  until  a  certain  period  has 
elapsed,  usually  not  less  than  four  years,  often  much  more. 
Such  soils  are  said  to  be  '  clover-siclc,'  and  although  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  dying  away  of  clover  sown  on  ground  ex- 
hibiting this  peculiarity  is  due  to  several  difTerent  causes,  none 
of  the  latter  are  yet  very  clearly  understood. 

Seed  and  Germination. — The  seeds  absorb  about  their  own 
weight  of  water,  and  germinate  in  two  or  three  days.  The 
seedling  possesses  a  well-developed  primary  root  and  hypocotyl; 
the  two  elliptical  cotyledons  come  above  ground.  The  first 
foliage-leaf  of  all  the  clovers  is  different  from  the  succeeding 
ones  in  being  simple  and  rounded  instead  of  compound  and 
temate  as  in  those  which  arise  later  upon  the  plant 

Root  and  Stem. — The  primary  root  of  red  clover  develops 
into  a  strong  tap  root  with  three  lines  of  secondary  roots  which 
spread  extensively  through  the  soil  '  Nodules '  are  abundant 
upon  the  roots.  When  sown  in  spring  with  a  cereal,  the  epicotyl 
of  the  young  plant  develops  very  little,  but  a  great  many 
buds  and  short  branches  arise  in  the  axils  of  the  closely-packed 
leaves,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  root  the  short  stem  and 
its  buds  and  leaves  are  pulled  down  so  that  they  lie  close  to 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  rosette  during  autumn  and  winter. 
Usually  in  the  following  spring  but  sometimes  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  in  which  the  seed  is  sown,  the  buds  grow  out  into 
ascending  branches,  each  from  i  to  3  feet  high,  bearlpg  leaves 
and  terminating  to  dense  flower-heads. 
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Leaf. — The  leaves  are  stipulate  and  compound,  with  three 
ovate  leaflets,  each  of  which  is  bordered  with  hairs. 

The  stipules  are  membranous  with  greenish -purple  veins  and 
united  to  the  petiole  except  at  their  tips  which  end  in  a  fine 
point  (i,  Fig.  128). 

Inflorescence  and  Flower.— The  inflorescences  are 
terminal,  ovoid  or  spherical  capitula  about  i  or  ij  inches  in 


length  and  composed  of  many  small  flowers  crowded  together. 
Beneath  each  inflorescence  are  two  leaves. 

The  flower  is  protandrous  and  has  a  gamosepalous  calyx  with 
five  free  teeth  at  its  apex,  the  inferior  one  being  longer  than  the 
rest 

The  corolla  is  medianly  zygomorphic  and  consists  of  a 
standard,  wings,  and  keel ;  the  petals,  however,  instead  of  being 
free  as  in  the  pea,  are  united  at  their  bases  to  form  a  tube 
nearly  half  an  inch  long  (r,  Fig.  129). 

The  andrcecium  is  diadelphous;  nine  united  stamens  are 
fused  with  the  corolla  tube  and  the  posterior  one  is  free. 
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The  single  carpel  of  tlie  gynpecium  has  a.  long  style  and  a  one- 
celled  ovary  containing  two  ovules. 

The  fruit  of  red  clover,  is  a  one-seeded  capsule  (Fig.  130) 
the  upper  part  of  which  separates  from  the  lower  along  an 
irregular  transverse  line  (pyxidium). 

Varieties. — Eed  Olovw  (Tn/o/ium  fraUnse  L.)  is  a  wild  plant 
common  in  meadows  and  pastures 
throughout  Europe.  In  a  wild  state 
it  is  variable  in  its  habit  of  growth 
and  durability,  but  usually  lasts  from 
three  to  four  years.  The  seeds  of 
this  truly  wild  indigenous  plant 
would  no  doubt  be  very  useful  in 
mixtures  for  leys  and  permanent 
pastures,  but  none  are  met  with  in 
commerce  except  in  name. 

The  cultivation  of  the  plant  as  a 
fodder  crop  was  introduced    into  ^^Y^.'-J. 
this  country  from  the  Continent  in   5 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  * 
century,  and  from  that  time  to  the  t 
present  its  cultivation  has  spread 
extensively. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes  no 
seeds  appear  to  be  in  commerce 
which  have  been  derived  from  the 
wild  plant  within  recent  times,  all 
those  sold  being  the  progeny  of 
plants  which  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  cultivation  for  long  1 
periods  of  lime. 

Among  these  sacnples  obtainable  from  the  seedsman  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  varieties  varying  in  hardiness,  yielding 
capacity,  and  slight  botanical  features. 


-  dC  the  cotcll*.  1.  Cynsaum 
.  ctDver.  fStyl*.  i-f  Slicinii.  j. 
fruit  (prndiuni)  conukinj  Itw 


IS  withered  ttylt 
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Although  they  are  extremely  variable  in  form  and  pubescence 
of  leaves,  solidity  of  stem  and  shape  of  the  capitula,  the  difieient 
commercial  forms  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  or  groups, 
namely: — (i)  'Ordinal?  Red'  or  'Broad  Bed  OlOTet,'  and 
(3) 'Perennial  Red,'  'Single-cnt  Oow-grou'  or  'Hammotii' 
Bed  OloTer  ('  Trifolium praiense perenne'). 

The  former  class  embraces  the  rapid-growing  forms  of  short 
duration,  being  little  more  than  biennial  plants.  They  give  two 
cuts  or  more  per  annum,  and  are  specially  suited  for  short  leys. 
After  being  mown  once  they  produce  a  second  crop,  from  which 
a  good  yield  of  seed  may  often  be  obtained. 

The  leaflets  of  the  plants  are  oblong,  bluntish  and  pubescent 
on  both  surfaces,  the  flower-heads  round  and  sessile,  and  the 
stems  frequently  hollow. 

Representative  of  the  second  class  is  Single-cut  Cowgrass, 
a  more  permanent  and  hardier  plant,  which  produces  her- 
bage for  several  seasons,  and  therefore  useful  for  long  leys  and 
permanent  pasture.  The  leaflets  are  longer,  narrower  and  less 
hairy  than  those  of  Broad  Red  Clover,  the  stems  more  or  less 
solid,  and  the  flower-heads  ovoid  and  often  on  short  stalks.  It 
blooms  ten  to  fourteen  days  later  than  Broad  Red  Clover,  gives 
only  one  cut  of  hay  or  fodder  per  annum,  and  produces  com- 
paratively few  seeds. 

The  existence  of  numerous  intermediate  forms  renders  it 
impossible  to  state  with  certainty  to  which  class  or  group  certain 
individual  plants  should  be  assigned. 

The  forms  to  use  for  particular  purposes  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  farmer,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  accurately  either  in  the  seed  or  when  growing,  he  must 
depend  upon  the  reputation  of  the  vendor  (see  pp.  627  and 
656)  when  he  purchases  the  seed. 

Climate  and  SoiL.^Red  clover  grows  readily  upon  almost 
all  soils  except  those  which  are  very  dry  or  which  contain  an 
excess  of  stagnant  water.  It  thrives  best,  however,  on  some- 
what heavy  loams  coniaining  a  fair  proportion  of  lime. 

It  is  sensitive  to  spring  frosts,  and  varieties  obtained  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  America  often  die  off  completely 
during  autumn  and  winter  in  England. 

Sowing. — The  seed  is  sown  generally  with  a  cereal  crop  in 
spring ;  the  amount  needed  for  a  crop  when  used  alone  is  16  lbs. 
per  acre,  if  the  seed  is  pure  and  of  good  germinating  capacity. 
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9.  Zig-Zas  OloTar :  Harl-OraBs :  Meadow  Olover  ( TrifoHum 
medium  I..),— A  perennial  clover  which  grows  most  commonly 
upon  dry  banks  and  in  dry  elevated  pastures.  At  first  sight  it 
may  be  misfaken  for  red  clover,  the  flower-heads  being  of  similar 
colour.  The  stem  is,  however,  straggling  and  bent  in  a  zig-zag 
manner  at  every  node.  The  leaflets  are  narrower  and  longer 
than  those  of  red  clover,  and  the  free  part  of  the  stipules  is 
longer,  more  pointed,  and  narrow. 

The  flowers  are  a  deeper  purple  colour  and  not  so  densely 
crowded  together  in  the  capitulum;  the  latter,  moreover,  is 
stalked,  Che  first  pair  of  opposite  leaves  being  a  short  distance 
below  the  base  of  the  flower-head  instead  of  close  to  it  as  in 
red  clover. 

Seed  of  this  species  is  not  met  with  in  commerce,  and  the 
plant  is  of  little  ^ricultural  value. 

10.  Alslke  or  Swediab  01o7«r:  Hybrid  Clover  {Trifolmm 
fybriduM  L.). — A  perennial  clover  introduced  into  England 
from  Sweden  in  18^4. 

It  is  a  distinct  species  and  not  a  hybrid  as  its  name  seems  to 
itaply. 

The  stems  are  smooth,  of  upright  habit,  from  i  to  3  feet 
high. 

The  free  part  of  the  stipules  of  the  leaves  are  drawn  out  to  a 
long  tapering  point  (3,  Fig.  128),  and  have  pale  green  veins. 

The  flower-heads,  which  are  round,  arise  on  peduncles 
springing  from  the  axils  of  leaves  on  the  main  stems. 

The  flowers  are  pale  pink  or  white,  resembling  those  of  white 
clover ;  the  fruit  is  an  indehiscent  pod,  containing  from  one  to 
three  small  seeds. 

Alsike,  of  which  there  are  no  specially  cultivated  varieties,  is 
a  more  permanent  plant  than  red  clover,  often  lasting  five  or  six 
years  on  suitable  soils.  It  is  also  much  more  batdy  and  better 
suited  to  stiff  damp  soils,  where  other  species  of  clover  would 
scarcely  thrive  at  all. 

Pure  sowings  are  rarely  made,  but  it  is  of  great  value  in 
mixtures  of  grasses  and  clovers  on  all  stiff  moist  soils,  although 
the  yield  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  red  species. 

li.  WMteor  Dutch' Olover  {TrifoHum  ripens  L.),  (Fig.  131). 
— A  well-known  perennial  clover,  common  in  all  good  pastures 
throughout  the  country.  It  differs  in  habit  of  growth  from  red 
clover  and  alsike.     Like  these  species  it  baa  a  well-formed  Up 
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root,  but  the  stems,  which  are  smooth,  creep  over  the  surrace  or 

just  beneath  the  soil,  and  from  their  nodes  adventitious  roots 

are  given  off.     The  leaves  have  very  long  petioles  and  small 

ovale  membranous-pointed  stipules.  • 

The  round  flower-heads  are  produced  at  the  ends  of  long 

stalks,  which  arise  in  the 

axils  of  the  leaves  and  grow 

upwards  (Fig.  131). 

The  flowers  are  white  or 
pinkish;  when  the  corolla 
fades  it  turns  brown,  and 
the  whole  flower  becomes 
de  flexed. 

The  fruit  is  an  elongated 
pod  containing  from  four  to 
six  small  seeds. 

Fig.  132  illustrates  the 
early  stages  of  growth  of 
a  seedling,  which  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  all  the 
cultivated  clovers. 

Three  varieties  of  white 
^  clover  are  met  with  in  com- 
merce, namely — (i)  'Wild 
Fic.  Tji.— PmtiDnofvhiiFciovetpiiini.ahDiviTi^  Wlute,' a  Small  permanent 

Jh^'cr«piog-h»bil<.f<hc.i™.     ,-Ad™,lilioi..     fp^^        ^^^^^        gggjg       ^^g 

harvested  from  old  natural 
pastures  stimulated  by  applications  of  basic  slag;  (1)  'Oulti- 
rated  White  Olovor,'  the  larger  commonly  culiivatwl  form; 
and  (3)  Giant,  Mammoth  or  Lodino  Whits,  a  still  taller  Italian 
form  adapted  for  heavy  soils  or  irrigated  land  in  a  warm 
climate. 

White  clover  is  more  permanent  than  either  red  clover 
or  alsike,  and  grows  upon  almost  all  soils.  It  is  sometimes 
grovm  alone  for  sheep  food,  but  its  chief  use  is  in  mixtures 
for  laying  down  pastures  for  grazing  purposes. 

12.  Crimson  or  Italian  Clover:  Trifolium  {Trifolium  incar- 
natum  L,). — An  annual  species,  with  erect  hairy  stems  from  i  to  2 
feet  high.  The  stipules  of  the  leaves  are  broad  and  the  free 
part  is  rounded,  often  with  a  dark  purple  margin  (3,  Fig.  laS), 
The  flower-heads  are  terminal,  and  placed  some  distance  above 
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Ihe  last  leaf  of  the  stem  :  they  are  oblong  or  cylindrical,  with 
rich  crimson,  rose  or  white  flowers. 

Early  aqd  late  varieties  are  met  with  in  commerce,  one  of  the 
latest  being  a  white-flowered  form  with  pale  cream-coloured  seeds. 


A  variety,    Trifotium    MoUnerii    Balb.,    with   shorter    stems 
Md  pale,  almost  white,  flowers,  is  native  in  Cornwall,  and  is 
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probably  the  original  form  from  which  the  cultivated  crimson 
clover  has  been  derived. 

Crimson  clover  is  tender  aod  cannot  be  grown  except  in  the 
wanner  parts  of  this  country.  In  the  south  of  England  it  is 
grown  generally  as  a  catch-crop)  the  seed  being  sown  on  the 
stubbles  in  autumn,  and  the  produce  fed  off  or  cut  fot  hay  in 
the  following  May  and  June. 

13.  Yellow  Snckling  {Trtfoltum  dubium  Sibth.-T:  minus 
Sm.). — An  annual  clover  with  ascending,  or  prostrate,  wiry 
stems,  sometimes  a  foot  or  iS  inches  long,  and  small  yellow 
flowers.  The  flower-heads  are  small,  and  formed  of  about  a 
dozen  flowers  closely  crowded  together. 

TrifoHum  filiforme  L.  is  another  species  very  nearly  re- 
sembling T.  dubium  Sibth.,  but  with  only  five  or  six  flowers  in 
each  capitulum,  and  slender  short  stems  not  more  than  5  or  6 
inches  long.  Both  the  above  are  met  with  on  dry,  gravelly 
pastures,  and  although  their  seeds  are  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  yellow  suckling  clover,  they  are  practically  of  little  or 
no  value  to  the  fanner  as  the  produce  from  these  species  is  very 
scanty. 

14.  Another  annual  species,  namely,  Hop-OloTST,  sometimes 
termed  Hop-Trefoil  {Trifoiium  procuTttiens  L.),  is  met  with 
on  dry,  gravelly  pastures.  It  resembles  the  above  two  species 
in  general  appearance,  but  the  flower-heads  look  like  miniature 
hops  and  possess  about  forty  flowers  of  a  tawny,  yellow  colour. 

The  three  last  species  are  often  confused  with  black  medick 
(Medicago  lupulina  L,),  which  they  resemble  in  habit  as  well 
as  in  colour  and  size  of  flower-heads.  Black  medick  can,  how- 
ever, be  easily  distinguished  by  its  leaflets :  these  are  obcoidate 
as  in  the  clovers,  but  the  midrib  is  prolonged  into  a  sharp 
(mucTonate)  point,  while  the  yellow  clover  leaflets  are  without 
this  projection. 

b.  tM. — EuuciDC  >od  compare  the  habit  of  growth  in  red,  white,  AlsQce, 
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•ni)  ctimsoD  dorera.  Note  nhicli  ue  upright  groveit  utd  which  ore 
creeping. 

Make  drawings  of  the  stipules,  and  also  note  any  diHeiences  of  foim  and 
colour  of  (he  1e«f1elt  in  each  spedes. 

Ex.  32S.— Sow  seeds  of  the  above-mentioned  clovers  in  garden  tMl  oi  in 
pots  in  spring,  and  observe  the  form  of  the  cotyledons,  the  relative  nie  of 
tbe  hypocotyl  and  root  in  the  ytsaog  teedlings.  Watch  the  developmeDt  of 
young  plants  np  to  tbe  time  of  flowering,  noting  paiticularly  the  production 
of  branches  in  each  species. 

Sz.  2U. — Compare  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds  of  the  chief  clovers.  Note 
the  manner  of  dehiscence  in  the  several  pods,  and  the  numixt  of  seeds  in 

Uedicks  (Genus  Medi«^o.) 

15.  Black  Uedick:  NounclL  Olovar:  Hop-Trefoil,  Yellow 
Trefoil  {Meduago  lupulina  L.). — An  annual  ot  biennial  plant 
wild  on  waste  ground  all  over  tbe  country,  especially  in  cal- 
careous districts. 

The  stems  are  much  branched,  from  6  inches  to  i  feet  long ; 
the  lower  parts  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  but  do  not 
develop  adventitious  roots ;  the  upper  parts  are  ascending. 
The  leaves  are  trifoliate  and  the  leaflets  have  a  projecting  mid- 
rib which  distinguishes  the  plant  from  the  somewhat  similar 
yellow  suckling  and  hop-clover.  The  flowers  are  yellow  in  small 
compact  oval  flower-heads. 

The  fTuit  is  a  kidney-shaped,  indehiscent  black  pod  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  across  with  a  spirally  curved  tip ;  it  contains 
a  single  seed. 

Black  Medick  is  sometimes  sown  alone  on  poor  calcareous  soils 
and  used  for  sheep  and  lamb  food.  In  suitable  districts  where 
the  soil  is  dry  and  inferior,  a  small  amount  is  a  useful  addition 
to  grass  mixtures  for  short  leys.  Occasionally  a  small  quantity 
is  sown  with  sainfoin  to  increase  the  bulk  of  produce  during  the 
first  year  when  the  sainfoin  is  not  fully  established. 

i6.  Lucerne,  AlAilfa  or  Purple  Uedick  {Medkago  saliva  L.). 
— A  perennial  introduced  plant  with  erect  branched  stems  i  to  3 
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feet  high.  The  primary  root  is  strongly  developed  and  forms 
a  tap  root  which  in  old  plants  is  often  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter :  this  and  the  secondary  roots  penetrate  several  feet 
into  the  earth  on  ground  with  an  open  subsoil  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate;  each  leaflet  is  obovate,  dentate,  with  a  notched  tip 
and  a  projecting  midrib  (/  Fig.  133). 

The  flowers  are  usually  purple,  but  sometimes  yellow,  in 
dense  axillary  racemes,  the  peduncles  of  which  are  longer  than 
the  leaves. 

The  fruit  ia  a  dehiscent  l^ume  coiled  two  or  three  times  into 
a  loose  spiral :  it  contains  several  seeds. 

Lucerne  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fodder  plants  for  wann 
climates  and  succeeds  well  in  the  south  of  England  on  ground 
with  an  open  subsoil.  It  suffers  very  little  from  drought  when 
once  established  and  gives  two  or  three  heavy  cuts  of  fodder 
every  season,  the  first  of  which  is  ready  more  than  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  red  clover. 

It  is  most  frequently  used  green,  but  can  he  made  into  hay ; 
in  the  latter  case  it  must  be  cut  before  flowering  or  it  becomes 
hard  and  woody,  and  special  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  loss 
of  leaves  in  handlmg. 

In  the  first  season  the  young  plants  develop  lai^e  root- 
systems  and  few  stems  and  leaves  above  ground,  consequently  a 
small  crop  only  is  produced. 

Instead  of  the  part  of  the  stem  above  the  cotyledons  remain- 
ing short  for  some  time  and  its  leaves  forming  a  rosette  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  as  in  red  clover,  the  intemades  of  the 
epicotyl  in  lucerne  elongate  at  once  (3,  Fig.  133),  and  the  main 
stem  grows  erect  with  comparatively  few  branches  in  the  first 
season.  The  crop  therefore  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  often 
looks  thin  and  disappointing. 

Vigorous  branches,  however,  spring  up  later  from  the  lower 
nodes  of  the  stem  and  from  the  axils  of  the  cotyledons  (4,  Fi^ 
133),  espfcially  after  being  cut  once. 
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In  the  second  and  third  years  a  stout  rootstock  is  formed  from 
which  a  large'  number  of  stems  are  sent  up  and  the  plants  yield 
a  heavy  crop  of  nutritious  fodder. 

Under  some  circumstances  a  lucerne  ley  will  last  a  very  long 
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.).— The  finl  roluie-leaf  l.d)  it  lim^e.  ihe  lecond  and  >I]  altieci  trifoliate,  u  u  /. 
Hrpocttlyl ;  h  root ;  f  cotyledons ;  rflint  roliaEe-leaf ;  r  plumule ; /^Mcond  folivge'leiuj 
liiMinleroodeorepicoiyl.    In  4  noKIhe  badi  [n  the  Mifsof  IhoMlyledoni. 


time  but  it  usually  becomes  overrun  with  weeds  in  six  or  seven 
years,  after  which  time  it  is  ploughed  up. 

Seed  is  sown  from  April  to  the  end  of  June  at  the  rate  of  30 
lbs.  per  acre  in  drills  6  or  8  idcbes  apart  to  allow  of  the  use  of 
horse  and  hand  boes. 
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For  this  and  all  perennial  crops  whose  growth  is  slow  at  first, 
the  ground  should  be  especially  clean  before  sowing  or  weeds 
may  ruin  the  crop  before  it  b  established. 

UflUIotB  (Genus  Meliletui). 

17.  The  melilots  have  upright  stems  with  trifoliate  leaves,  re- 
sembling those  of  lucerne.  The  flowers  are  small,  yellow  01 
white,  arranged  in  one-sided  axillary  racemes. 

The  fruit  is  a  round  or  oval  legume,  which  is  only  partially 
dehiscent ;  it  usually  contains  from  one  to  four  seeds. 

White  Uelilot  {Mdiiotus  alba  Desr.),  which  is  a  rather  un- 
common British  wild  plant,  is  sometimes  introduced  under  the 
name  of  BoUura  Olover,  and  recommended  as  a.  forage  crop. 
It  is  perennial,  and  produces  a  large  bulk  of  leaves  and  stems, 
which  have  a  fragrant  odou^  like  that  of  sweet  vernal  grass; 
owing  to  its  bitter  taste  it  is,  however,  disliked  by  cattle,  and 
also  has  the  objectionable  feature  of  rapidly  becoming  hard  and 
woody. 

The  seed  is  cheap,  and  possibly  the  plant  may  be  found  of 
service  for  ploughing-in  as  a  green  manure. 

Another  commoner  species,  namely.  Yellow  Melilot  {Mtliletui 
offidrtalis  Willd.),  grows  3  or  3  feet  high,  and  possesses  deep 
yellow  flowers.     It  is  an  annual,  and  met  with  in  com  fields. 

Sunfofn  (Genus  Onoirychis). 

18.  Sainfoin  {Onobrychis  sativa  Lam.). — A  perennial  plant, 
probably  indigenous  in  the  midlands  and.  south  of  England  on 
dry  chalky  soils. 

The  primary  root  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  penetrates  to  a  depth 
even  greater  than  lucerne  roots  in  open  dry  subsoils. 

The  young  plant  forms  a  rosetie  of  leaves  close  to  the  ground, 
and  resembles  red  clover  in  its  early  habit  of  growth. 

From  the  rhizome  several  almost  erect  stems  are  sent  up,  each 
of  which  is  from  i  to  3  feet  high,  ribbed,  and  slightly  downy. 
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The  first  foliage-leaves  of  the  seedling  are  small  and  simple 
with  long  petioles;  the  second  and  third  are  trifoliate,  all  the 
subsequent  ones  being  pinnaCely  compound  with  six  to  twelve 
pairs  of  opposite  leaflets  and  a  terminal  one.  The  leaflets  are 
narrow,  obovate,  and  cnrire. 

The  inflorescences  are  axillary,  compact  racemes,  the  peduncles 
of  which  are  long,  slender,  and  erecL  Each  flower  is  about  half 
an  inch  long,  rosy-red,  with  darker  pink  veins,  papilionaceous, 
the  '  wing'  petals  very  short 

The  fruit  is  almost  semi-circular  in  outline  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  its  pericarp  covered  with  a  coarse  raised  net- 
work of  lines  on  which  are  spiny  projections  (Fig.  zo6) ;  it  is 
indehiscent,  and  contains  a  single  olive  biown  seed,  in  shape 
like  a  small  bean. 

Sainfoin  is  a  valuable  fodder  plant  for  growth  on  dry,  barren 
calcareous  soils. 

It  resists  frost  better  than  lucerne,  but  damp  sub-soils  are 
destructive  of  both  plants.  ' 

It  is  extensively  used  as  sheep  food,  and  cut  green  for  soiling 
cattle  and  horses.  The  produce  makes  excellent  hay  of  very 
high  nutritive  value  when  cut  just  in  flower. 

Two  cultivated  varieties  are  met  with,  namely,  (1)  The  Old 
Common  Bainfois,  and  (2)  Oiant  Sainfoin, 

The  former  variety  is  more  lasting  than  the  latter,  a  ley  of  it 
being  generally  useful  during  four  to  seven  yeara.  It  gives  only 
one  cut  per  annum,  after  which  the  subsequent  growth  is 
grazed. 

Its  stems  are  shorter,  and  the  flowering  period  a  week  or  ten 
days  later  than  the  giant  variety. 

The  giant  sainfoin  is  a  more  rapid  and  luxuriant  grower,  and 
is  usually  kept  down  only  one  or  two  seasons,  during  which  it 
yields  two  or  more  heavy  crops  per  annum.  If  seed  is  required 
the  plant  is  cut  once  and  the  second  growth  of  the  season 
reserved. 
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When  seed  of  the  Old  Common  variety  is  wuited  the  first 
growth  of  the  year  must  be  reserved  for  the  purpose. 

The  seed  is  drilled  in  March  or  April,  usually  on  a  cereal 
crop  at  the  rate  of  4  bushels  (loo-iio  lbs.)  of  'seed  in  the  husk,' 
or  50  lbs.  of  '  milled '  (true)  seed  per.acre. 

The  seed  should  be  drilled  about  i  inch  deep  in  rows  9  to  13 
inches  apart. 

Bx.  SST.  —Dig  up  aDdeumine  f  onng  seedling  plant)  of  Sainfoin,  Luceme.uid 
Black  Medidc.  Note  Ihe  form  and  extent  of  the  roots  and  branches  of  the  plants. 

Examine  full-grown  plants  of  each  species,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
•traclure  and  form  of  theii  flowen,  buit^  and  seeds. 

Satiadella  (Genus  Omithopus). 

19.  To  the  genus  Ormfkopus  belongs  Serradella  (£>n>VA^wi 
sativus  Brot-),  a  wild  Portuguese  and  Spanish  species,  intro- 
duced to  many  parts  of  the  Continent  as  a  useful  plant  for 
growth  upon  dry  sandy  ground,  and  sometimes  mentioned  in 
this  country.  It  is  grown  laigely  for  ploughing-in  as  a  'green 
manure,'  and  is  also  utilised  green  as  fodder  or  made  into  hay. 

Serradella  is  a  slender  annual,  about  i>  or  18  inches  high, 
with  compound  pinnate  leaves  and  small  pale  rose-coloured 
flowers,  of  which  from  two  to  five  grow  together  in  a  cluster  at 
the  end  of  long  axillary  peduncles. 

The  fruit  is  curved,  and  breaks  up  transversely  into  many  one- 
seeded  '  joints ' ;  three  or  four  fruits  growing  together  resemble 
a  bird's  foot  An  allied  species  0.  perpusillus  L.  grows  wild  in 
sandy  and  gravelly  places  in  this  country. 

Kidney  Vetch  (Genus  Antkyilis). 

30.  Kidney  Vetcll  {Anthyllis  Vulneraria  L.). — An  herbaceous 
perennial  common  in  dry  pastures  and  on  banks  in  calcareous 
districts. 

It  possesses  a  strong  underground  branched  rhizome,  from 
which  ascending  stems  arise  from  S  to  rS  inches  in  length. 
The  latter  are  more  or  less  softly  hairy  and  bear  few  leaves. 

During  the  first  year  the  young  plants  possess  a  rosette  ot 
leaves  close  to  the  ground :  these  leaves  are  mostly  simple  and 
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ovate  with  long  p>etio]e5.  Subsequently  branches  are  produced  ia 
the  axils  of  the  radical  leaves,  and  upon  them  are  borne  pinnatifid 
01  compound  pinnate  leaves,  each  with  a  large  terminal  lobe. 

The  inflorescences  are  dense  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  the 
calyces  of  which  are  inflated  and  covered  with  long  downy 
hairs.  The  andrcecium  of  the  flower  is  monadelphous,  the 
gynsBcium  stalked,  containing  two  ovules. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  a  flattened  legume  and  contains  a  small  seed, 
one  half  of  which  is  yellow,  the  other  half  bright  pale  green. 

The  kidney  vetch  is  a  useful  plant  sown  alone  for  sheep  food 
upon  calcareous  or  marshy  soils  too  poor  to  grow  anything  else. 
It  is  capable  of  resisting  prolonged  drought,  and  makes  nutritious 
hay  although  it  is  scarcely  suited  to  this  purpose  on  account  of 
the  procumbent  character  of  the  stems,  much  of  which  escapes 
the  scythe. 

Seed  is  sown  in  spring  in  drills  la  or  14  inches  apart,  at  the 
rate  of  17  lbs.  per  acre- 
la  mixtures,  either  for  long  or  short  leys  on  dry  ground,  the 
kidney  vetch  is  worthy  of  a  place  both  on  account  of  its  nutritive 
quality  and  its  permanence. 

Bird'a-foot  Trefoils  (Genus  Lotus). 

31.  Oommon  Biid's-foot  Tnfoll  {Lotus  eorniculatus  L.).-~An 
herbaceous  perennial  common  in  dry  pastures.  From  the 
short  thick  rhizome  spreading  decumbent  stems  arise,  each  of 
which  is  from  4  to  16  inches  long.  The  leaves  are  pinnately 
compound  with  five  leaflets  j  the  lowest  pair  of  the  latter  are 
separated  considerably  from  the  three  upper  ones,  and  resemble 
the  stipules  of  a  trifoliate  leaf,  so  much  so  that  at  first  sight  the 
leaf  appears  to  be  trifoliate  and  not  pinnate :  hence  the  name 
of  trefoil. 

The  flowers,  five  to  ten  in  number,  are  arranged  in  umbel* 
like  cymes  at  the  end  of  long  slender  axillary  peduncles. 

The  corolla  of  the  flower  is  bright  yellow,  the  'standard* 
being  frequently  tilled  with  deep  orange  or  red.     The  fruit  is 
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a  long  slender  legume  purplish  red  in  colour;  within  it  are  a 
number  of  small  brown  loundish-oval  seeds,  partially  separated 
from  each  other  by  transverse  false  partitions. 

Bird's-foot  trefoil  is  a  nutritious  plant  much  liked  in  a  young 
state  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  is  not  very  productive,  but  on 
account  of  its  good  quality  and  permanence  is  a  leguminous 
plant  worthy  of  inclusion  in  permanent  grass  mixtures  for  the 
lighter  classes  of  soil.  Unfortunately  genuine  seed  is  expensive 
and  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  its  allied  species,  Greater  or 
Harsh  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  {Lotus  uliginosus  Schk,  =  Z.  major 
Sm.)  {see  p.  663),  which  is  a  native  of  damp  meadows,  and  only 
of  agricultural  value  for  use  on  marshy  ground. 

Bird's-foot  trefoil  is  a  very  variable  plant  in  habit  of  growth, 
and  size  of  stem,  leaves,  and  flowers  ;  some  varieties  are  smooth 
while  others  are  hairy. 

Gorse  (Genus  Ulex). 

aa.  dorse,  Fnrae,  or  Whin  {Ulex  europaus  L.). — A  perennial 
bushy  shrub  growing  from  2  to  5  feet  high,  and  frequent  on 
heaths  and  dry  commons  throughout  the  country. 

The  first  foliage-leaves  appearing  after  the  cotyledons  are 
trifoliate  like  those  of  clover,  but  with  smaller  rounded  leaflets. 
On  the  older  parts  of  the  plant  the  leaves  are  very  narrow,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  end  in  short,  soft  spines ;  in 
their  axils  arise  rigid  furrowed  branches  which  end  in  stiff  spines. 

The  flower  is  solitary  and  axillary,  with  yellow  corolla,  a 
deeply  two-cleft  calyx  :  the  andrcecium  is  monadelphous. 

The  fruit  is  a  two-valved  legume,  slightly  longer  than  the  calyx, 
and  containing  two  or  three  seeds. 

A  small  variety  of  this  plant,  named  Uiex  stridus  Mackay, 
is  met  with  in  parts  of  Ireland ;  it  has  soft,  spiny  brandies, 
but  does  not  come  true  from  seed. 

Two  other  British  species  of  Ulex  are  known,  but  they  are 
of  no  practical  importance. 
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Common  gorse  is  cultivated  in  some  districts  upon  thin, 
apparently  sterile  sandy  soils,  and  utilised  as  food  for  horses 
and  cows  in  winter.  It  forms  very  nutritious  fodder,  and  cows 
are  said  to  give  a  better  yield  of  milk  when  fed  with  gorse  than 
vhen  they  are  given  good  meadow  hay ;  moreover,  the  milk  is 
of  rich  quality. 

Before  being  fed  to  stock,  the  stiff  spiny  branches  of  the 
plant  are  generally  crushed  between  rollers  or  otherwise  bruised 
and  softened  by  special  simple  machinery. 

The  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  lo  to  i8  inches  apart  in  April  or 
May  on  clean  ground  at  the  rate  of  lo  to  15  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  young  plants  are  slow  in  growth,  and  the  first  cut  is 
taken  in  the  second  year.  After  being  established  the  crop  is 
cut  chiefly  in  winter  and  spring  when  green  food  is  scarce. 

In  some  districts  an  annual  cut  is  taken,  while  in  others  the  crop 
is  cut  once  every  two  years ;  in  the  latter  case  alternate  rows  are  cut. 
Dyer's  Oreenweed  or  Wood-wax  (Genus  Genista). 

To  this  genus  belongs  Dyer's  Greenweed  {Genista  tinetoria  L.), 
a  shrubby  leguminous  weed  of  stiff  clay  soils  {p.  614). 
Beet-harrow  (Gentis  Ononis). 

13.  To  this  genus  belongs  Keet-harrov  {Ononis  sptnesa  L.),  a 
shnibby  weed  common  in  many  districts,  and  difficult  to  exter- 
minate on  account  of  its  deeply-penetrating  roots  (see  p.  613). 
Lupins  (Genus  Lupinus). 

24.  The  genus  Za/Znwj  includes  a  largenumberof  species  of  herb- 
aceous and  half  shrubby  plants  many  of  which  are  grown  in  gardens 
for  their  handsome  spikes  or  heads  of  brightly-coloured  flowers. 

Several  annual  species  are  cultivated  on  the  Continent  as  farm 
crops  for  'green  manuring,'  the  chief  of  these  being  Yellow 
Lnpin  {Lupinus  iuteus  L.),  and  in  lesser  degree  Bine  Lupin  {L. 
angusti/olius  L.)  and  White  Lupin  (Z.  albus  L.). 

All  the  species  are  exceptionally  rich  in  nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents and  grow  on  poor  sandy  soils,  which  they  enrich  enormously 
when  ploughed  in. 
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Many  sandy  districts  on  the  Continent  which  were  practically 
valueless  have  been  veiy  materially  improved  in  fertility  by  the 
utilisation  of  these  plants  as  '  green  manure.' 

Lupins  contain  a  greater  amount  of  digestible  albuminoids 
than  any  other  known  crop,  and  besides  their  use  as  a  mannre 
are  also  used  in  a  green  state  folded  off  by  sheep ;  they  are 
occasionally  made  into  hay.  The  plants  contain  a  variable 
proportion  of  a  bitter  alkaloid  which  makes  them  unpalatable  to 
horses  and  cattle,  and  sheep  at  first  appear  to  dislike  the  crop. 

In  addition  to  the  bitter  alkaloid,  lupins  under  certain 
indefinite  conditions  of  soil,  manuring,  and  storage  sometimes 
contain  a  poisonous  compound  named  lupinotoxine,  which 
rapidly  produces  fatal  results  in  sheep  when  the  latter  are  fed 
with  even  moderate  amounts  of  the  cut  green  fodder  or  hay. 
Of  the  various  methods  to  render  the  lupin  crop  perfectly 
innocuous,  heating  with  steam  under  pressure  of  one  or  two 
Atmospheres  has  proved  the  most  certain. 

Lupins  succeed  best  on  dry  sands  or  light  sandy  loams.  On 
light  calcareous  ground  they  do  not  grow  satisfactorily ;  even  on 
sand  resting  on  a  chalky  subsoil  they  often  fail.  Stagnant  water 
in  the  subsoil  or  an  excess  of  humus  in  the  soil  is  also  detri- 
mental to  their  development 

In  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  tap  root  develops  extensively 
while  the  parts  above  ground  grow  very  slowly. 

35.  Yellow  Lupin  {Lupinus  luteus  L.). — This  species  is  the 
one  most  generally  grown  as  a  farm  crop.  It  is  an  annual,  with 
erect  hairy  stem  from  3  to  3  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  palmately 
compound  with  from  seven  to  nine  lanceolate  leaflets. 

The  inflorescences  are  loose  pyramidal  heads  consisting  of 
several  (five  to  twelve)  whork  of  bright  yellow  papilionaceous 
Sowers. 

The  ripe  legumes  contain  three  or  four  seeds  and  are  from 
1 J  to  >  inches  long;  they  appear  swollen  at  the  seeds,  and  tti« 
valves  are  woolly  on  the  outside. 
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Each  seed  ia  roundish  kidney-shaped  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
of  whitish  colour  flecked  with  black  spots  and  small  streaks. 

The  seeds  are  drilled  in  rows  from  9  to  15  inches  apart  on  a 
clean  seed-bed  in  Mayor  June;  1^  to  a  bushels  per  acre  are 
needed. 

26.  Blue  Lajttn  {Lupttius  anguittfolius  L.)  is  an  annual  with 
taller  stems,  more  woody  than  those  of  the  yellow  species,  and 
hence  not  so  suitable  for  fodder ;  the  leaflets  are  narrow  and  the 
flower  spikes  have  fewer  flowers  and  these  are  blue  in  colour. 
The  seeds  are  rough,  about  the  size  of  a  small  bean  seed  and 
generally  buff  coloured  flecked  with  rusty  spots. 

The  White  Lnpin  (Lupinus  albut  L.)  is  a  South  European 
species  grown  extensively  in  warmer  parts  of  France,  Spain 
and  Italy  for  green  manuring  and  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  as 
food  after  the  bitterness  has  been  removed  from  them  by  steeping 
in  water;  it  requires  a  hot  climate  to  ripen  its  seeds  properly. 

Ix.  SSS.— The  itudent  thonld  eiuninc  >11  the  leguminona  plants  meDtioned 
which  have  not  pieviouilr  beea  dealt  with  in  aider  to  becoioe  piactically 
BCqnaiDted  with  the  pecutiaiities  of  e«eb  species.  Make  a  point  01  watchii^ 
theif  deTetopment  as  far  as  possible,  and  compare  their  flow  ers,  Fruits  uid  seeds. 


t.  L»aT«i  plnnat*,  eiUUiiK  In  ttndiUi  (Fig.  33),  except  in  the  beao  the 
petiole  of  the  leaf  of  which  ends  in  a  short  bent  point.  Andrcecium  di- 
adelphous :  legume  two-valvcd,  dehiscent 

a.  Free  end  of  staminal  tube  cut  off  at  right  angles  to  its  length  j  style, 

threadlike.  Genus   Vicia  (TetctMa  and  Baaa). 

b.  Free  end  ofttaminal  tube  cut  off  obliquely;  style  flattened. 

(i)  Style  not  grooved.  Genus  LaJhyrus  (Svtrlutlsff  P«a). 

(ii)  Style  grooved.  Genus  Pisuni  (Oardan  and  F1«U  Pm). 

a.  Laktw  ptniute,  witb  two  or  mote  pain  of  oppoilte  and  ma  ilncl* 
tarmlnal  laaBet. 

a.  Aodioecium  diadelphom. 

Fruit  indehiscect,  but  split  transversely  into  onc'teeded  not-lika 
joints  {a  lomentum).  Gennt  Ornithopus  (BarradaUa). 

Fruit  a  one-seeded  nut.  Genus  Ontbtythii  (SalnfOtn). 

Fruit  a  long  two-valved  dehiscent  legume. 

Genus  Utut  (Blrd'i-lMt  Tivfidl). 
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A,  AadrOEdum  monadelphous  (in  the  single  Biitiih  species). 
Calyx  inflated  ;  fiuit  a  one-seeded  nut. 

Genus  AnlhyUis  (Kldney-Tetoh). 

3.  Lmivm  wltll  tbree  leailetB. 
a,  Andicecium  diadelphous. 

(i)  Flowers  in  a  deose  head. 

Faded  corolla  encloses  the  fruit.  Genus  Tri/olium  (Cloven). 

Faded  corolla  drops  away  from  the  Iruit;  le|rumes  curved  cr  spirally 
twisted.  Genus  ^aAi'ti^(LnoBiiuutd  Tallow  Tntidl). 

IS)  Flowers  in  open  elongated  racemes. 

Fruit  short,  indehiscent,  with  one  la  three  seeds. 

Genus  AftHlBlus  (Helllot). 
t.  AndrcEciuin  monadelphous.  Genus  Onenii  (RHt  Hamnr), 

4.  IiM.*M  aimpla. 

(i)  Leaves  ipinous. 

Calyx  deeply  two-lipped.  Genus  UUx  (Qona). 

(u)  Leaves  flat. 

Caiyn  shortly  two-lipped.  Genus  Geaisla  (Dyor'i  Weod). 

5.  Lmtw  dlgltaM  wllb  mora  tban  three  leaflet*. 

Genus  Lufititu  (LtqlB). 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 
UHBELLIFEB^ 

I.  Osneral  charactorB  of  the  Ordar.— Inflorescence  generally 
a  compound  umbel ;  flowers  small,  bisexual,  usually  regular  and 
epigynous.  The  outer  flowers  of  the  compound  umbel  are  often 
irregular  and  zygoraorphic,  the  petals  directed  outwards  being 
larger  than  those  pointing  inwards. 

Calyx  superior,  often  absent ;  when  present  it  generally  con- 
sists of  five  minute  tooth-like  projections.  Corolla  polypetalous, 
five  petals,  obcordate  or  obovate,  usually  curved  inwards  at  the 
free  tip,  mostly  white,  yellow,  or  pink.  Andrcecium  of  five 
stamens  curved  inwards  in  the  young  flower.  Gynsscium  in- 
ferior, syncarpous,  two  carpels ;  each  carpel  contains  one  pendul- 
ous ovule.  The  ovaiy  bears  on  its  summit  a  fleshy  swollen 
nectary  termed  the  styhpodium  {d.  Fig.  134).  From  the  stylo- 
podium  arise  two  styles,  which  are  often  slightly  curved  outwards. 

The  line  of  union  of  the  two  carpels  is  known  as  iS\z  commissure 
(c,  Z>,  Fig.  134).  Each  carpel  frequently  bear^  on  its  outer  or 
dorsal  surface  nine  more  or  less  well-marked  raised  lines  or 
ridges.  Five  of  them  are  described  %s  primary  ridges;  two  of 
these,  the  marginal  ones,  are  close  to  the  commissure,  the  other 
three,  dorsal  ridges,  being  regularly  placed  on  the  back  or  dorsal 
part  of  the  carpel  (D,  Fig.  134).  Sometimes  occupying  the 
spaces  intermediate  between  these  five  ridges  are  four  secondary 
ridges,  which  are  occasionally  as  prominent  or  more  so  than  the 
primary  ones;  they  are,  however,  often  missing  or  but  feebly 
developed. 
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The  ridges  may  be  continuous  simple  raised  lines  or  may 
consist  of  lines  of  prickly,  hairy,  or  knob-like  projections. 

In  the  wall  of  the  ovary  are  longitudinal  canals  termed  viliir, 
which  most  frequently  are  present  in  the  substance  of  the  furrows 
between  the  primary  ridges  {v.  Fig.  134),  and  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe  can  often  be  seen  as  dark  brown  or  black  lines  on  the  peri- 
carp wall.  They  contain  secretions  of  volatile  oils,  balsams,  and 
gum-resins,  which  generally  give  to  the  fruit  its  peculiar  odour 
and  taste;  the  characteristic  taste  of  caraway,  coriander,  and 
other  similar  fruits  of  the  Umbellifene  is  due  to  essential  oils  in 
their  vittas 


B.  The  »■ 


.(  Fennel  (^<ri^n/Hir> 


endw^rm  of  the  Med. 

'- "   Hul,  AW.).    /Primi 


The  number  and  arrangement  of  the  ridges  and  vittje  are  best 
seen  when  the  oyary  is  cut  transversely. 

The  fruit  is  a  schizocarp  which  divides  into  two  mericarps ; 
each  of  the  latter  is  a  closed  carpel  containing  a  single  endo- 
spermous  seed.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  mericarps  separate 
from  each  other  and  remain  suspended  on  a  thin,  usually  divided, 
extension  of  the  flower  axis,  termed  the  carpophore  {c,  B, 
Fig.  134). 

The  seed  is  endospermous  and  generally  united  with  the  inner 
wall  of  the  pericarp.  The  endosperm  contains  a  considerable 
proportion  of  oil  and  no  starch.    The  embryo  is  small,  embedded 
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in  the  endosperm  in  the  part  of  the  seed  nearest  to  the  apex  of 
the  fruit 

The  flowers  are  generally  pollinated  by  small  insects,  which 
easily  obtain  the  exposed  nectar  secreted  by  the  stylopodium. 
Piotandrous  dichogamy  is  common ;  the  stamens  often  set  free 
their  pollen  and  wither  up  before  the  stigmas  are  developed. 

a.  The  Umbellifene  is  an  Order  comprising  about  1300 
species  of  plants,  generally  herbaceous,  and  most  largely  repre- 
sented in  temperate  regions. 

The  stems  are  frequently  hollow.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
their  blades  usually  very  much  divided  in  a  pinnate  manner, 
and  the  petioles  often  very  broad  and  inflated,  forming  a  sheath 
which  partially  clasps  the  stem. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  among  many  of  the  species  and 
genera  of  the  Order,  and  only  careful  attention  to  details  of  the 
form  of  the  fruit,  its  ridges  and  vitts,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  involucres  below  the  umbels  and  umbellules  will 
enable  a  student  accurately  to  distinguish  the  various  species  he 
may  meet  with. 

A  common  characteristic  of  umbelliferous  plants  is  the  pos- 
session of  secretory  canals,  which  become  filled  with  essential 
oils,  balsams,  or  gum-resins.  These  canals  are  not  only  met 
with  in  the  pericarp  of  the  fruit  but  are  frequently  present  in  the 
stems,  roots,  and  leaves,  and  it  is  from  the  substances  secreted 
in  these  canals  that  many  of  the  plants  derive  their  strong 
aromatic  odour  and  taste. 

Many  of  the  represenutives  of  the  Order,  such  as  hemlock  and 
cow-bane,  contain  poisonous  alkaloids ;  the  dangerous  compounds 
are  not  present  in  any  special  canals  or  ducts,  but  are  common 
in  the  cell-sap  of  ail  parts  of  the  plants,  but  sometimes  more 
especially  present  in  their  stems,  leaves,  or  roots. 

The  only  plants  cultivated  on  the  farm  belonging  to  the  Um- 
bellifene are  the  Oaxrot  {Daueus  Carota  L.)  and  Parsnip  {Pence- 
danum  salivum  Benth.).     Besides  the  above  those  common  in 
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gardens  also  isduded  in  this  order  are  Oelei;  (Apium  gravtokiu 
L.),  Parsley  {Carum  Pelroselinum  Benth.),  and  Ou»inv  {Carum 
Caruil..). 

A  number  of  species  of  Umbellifene  are  important  on  account 
of  their  poisonous  qualities ;  the  chief  ones  are  mentioned  later, 
A  few  are  weeds  of  the  farm,  but  practically  none  of  these  need 
serious  attention. 

3.  Wild  OaiTot  {Dauais  Carota  L.).— A  well-known  plant  com- 
mon in  dry  pastures  and  on  roadsides  throughout  the  countiy.  It 
most  frequently  behaves  as  an  annual,  though  it  is  occasionally 
biennial.  With  the  exception  of  its  root,  which  is  comparatively 
thin  and  woody,  it  resembles  the  cultivated  foims  in  stem,  leaf, 
flower,  and  fruit. 

The  wild  carrot  affords  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
possibility  of  rapid  modification  of  plants  by  special  selection 
and  improved  cultivation.  M.  Vilmorin  raised  passable  garden 
varieties  with  thick  fleshy  '  roots '  and  of  biennial  habit  in  four 
generations  from  the  wild  species,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the  cultivated  forms  of  carrot  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
source. 

4.  OnltlTated  Oatrot. 

Seed  and  Geruination. — The  so-called  carrot  'seed'  used 
for  raising  a  crop  consists  of  the  mericarps  of  the  fruit  (sec 
below). 

The  young  seedling  possesses  two  long  narrow  cotyledons,  a 
well-marked  hypocotyl  which  at  first  grows  above  ground,  and  a 
slender  primary  tap  root  (i,  Fig.  135).  The  hypocotyl  and  root  are 
quite  distinct  from  each  other  in  colour  and  general  appearance 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth. 

Root  and  Hypocotyl. —Without  going  into  the  internal  ana- 
tomy it  is  always  possible  in  very  young  seedlings  to  distinguish 
these  two  parts  of  the  plant 

The  hypocotyl  is  free  from  roots,  but  the  primary  root  bears  a 
number  of  secondary  ones  chiefly  in  four  longitudinal  rows. 
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After  a  time  it  is  noticed  that  in  many  cultivated  fonns,  and 
especially  those  grown  m  gardens,   the  hypocotyl,  which  is  at 


Flc.i«.— C»r™i.Mdlin(iB[four>iicM«ivt«>»(«ofgrowlli.aHypoQ)iyl;*colyl«Joii; 

first  above  ground,  becomes  gradually  drawn  below  the  surrace 
by  the  contriiction  of  the  root;  the  hypocotyl  itself  sometimes 
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contracts  also  and  the  cotyledons,  which  were  originally  some 
distance  above  the  soil,  now  lie  close  upon  iL 

Soon  thickening  commences,  both  in  the  primary  root  and  hypo- 
cotyl,  and  as  adventitious  roots  make  their  appearance  from  the 
internal  tissues  of  the  latter,  the  distinction  between  the  stem  and 
the  true  primary  root  becomes  rapidly  obliterated  so  far  as  external 
appearances  are  concerned.  In  some  fiM  carrots  a  good  deal  of 
the  hypocotyl  continues  to  grow  above  ground,  thus  resembling 
mangels  and  turnips. 

On  good  soils  the  primary  root  extends  to  a  considerable  depth, 
but  only  the  upper  portion  of  it  becomes  thickened ;  the  lower 
part,  which  is  left  in  the  ground  when  the  '  carrot '  is  pulled  or 
dug  up,  is  long,  thin,  and  cord-like,  and  bears  many  fine  branch- 
ing rootlets. 

As  in  the  cose  of  all  fleshy  farm  'roots,'  except  kohl-rabi,  the 
'root'  of  the  carrot,  for  which  the  plant  is  cultivated,  consists  of 
hypocotyl  and  root  combined,  the  relative  amount  of  each  vary- 
ing in  different '  races '  or  '  strains '  of  the  plant. 

On  the  outside  of  the  'carrot'  arc  seen  delicate  secondary 
roots  which  are  arranged  in  four  longitudinal  rows ;  but  on  account 
of  irregular  growth  the  rows  do  not  always  remain  straight 

The  thickened  fleshy  'root'  of  the  carrot,  like  that  of  the 
turnip,  presents  the  same  general  arrangement  of  tissues  as  is 
met  with  in  ordinary  typical  dicotyledonous  roots  and  Stems : 
the  differences  consist  in  the  abnormal  development  of  the 
elements  composing  its  tissues. 

A  transverse  section  of  a  carrot  (2,  Fig.  136)  shows  a  layer 
consisting  of  parenchymatous  bast  and  secondary  cortex  {d), 
which  is  wide  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  turnip  'root,'  and 
of  red  or  scarlet  hue  in  red  varieties.  In  the  centre  is  the 
'  core*  of  wood  (a),  generally  yellowish  or  dull  white  in  colour. 

The  relative  proportion  of  wood  to  bast  varies  in  diflerent 
'races'  of  carrots;  the  endeavour  of  the  plant  breeder  is  to 
obtain  a  relatively  wide  cylinder  of  bast  (</)  and  a  small  core, 
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as  it  is  in  the  fonnei  that  the  greatest  amount  of  sugar  and 
other  nutrient  materials  is  stored. 

The  wood  in  the  Arst  season  of  growth  contains  no  fibres  01 
fibrous   cells,  but    consists  mainly   of  thin    walled   unligni^ed 
vessels  and  delicate   wide-celled   wood -parenchyma.      Narrow 
medullary  rays    are   visible.     In    the   second   season   and  in 
'bolted'  carrots  which   have  run  to 
seed  in  the  fitst  season,  the  wood  last 
produced  by  the  cambium-ring  (e)  be- 
comes strongly  lignified  and  fibrous  by 
the  time  that  flowering  commences. 
^  Stem  and  Leaves. — During  the  first 

season  of  growth  the  carrot  stores  up 
J  reserve  food  in  its  thickened  root  and 
t    hypocotyl;  the  epicotyledonary  por- 
tion of  the  stem  remains  short  until 
the  second  season,  when  the  terminal 


Fic  136.— (i)  Longiludinal ;  (a)  Iranivene  KCInn  of  outm  '  root,  showinj  dupoiilion 
of  ti»un.     1/  Thin  willed  parenchymuoui  bul  and  icconduy  cdtuii  ;  a  wood  i'am')- 

bud  sends  forth  a  furrowed,  somewhat  bristly,  solid  stem  2  or 
3  feet  high  with  spreading  branches. 

The  radical  leaves  have  long  petioles ;  all  are  bipinnate  with 
deeply  pinnatisect  leaflets,  the  ultimate  segments  being  small 
and  narrow. 

iMfLORBSCENCG  AND  FLOWERS. — The  inflorescence  is  a  com- 
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pound  umbel :  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  extend  as  far  as  or 
beyond  the  flowers,  and  are  pinnatjfid,  the  segments  very  narrow 
and  acuminate.  The  umbellules  have  involucels  of  narrow, 
or  pinnatifid  bracteoles. 

After  flowering  the  outermost  main  branches  of  the  compound 
umbel  curve  inwards,  and  the  whole  inflorescence  then  forms  a 
hollow  cup  or  nest-iike  structure. 

The  flowers  { I,  Fig.  i37)areepigynous  :  the  calyx  superior,  con- 
sisting of  five  short  tooth-like  sepals :  the  corolla  is  composed  of 
five  white  incurved  petals  alternating  with  the  sepals  (the  peUls 
of  the  central  flower  of  the  umbel  are  often  pink  or  reddish) ;  the 


3;.— 1.  Flower  of  C«TOI(/>ai.c«»  Cart/a  L.).   c  Miduii  sipal  of  cnjyi ;  >  (nlj 


andrcecium  possesses  five  stamens,  which  set  free  their  pollen 
and  fall  away  soon  after  the  flower  opens;  the  gyncecium  is 
inferior  and  syncarpous,  consisting  of  two  united  carpels;  the 
upper  part  of  the  ovary  has  a  white  fleshy  stylopodium  which 
bears  two  curved  styles. 

The  four- secondary  ridges  on  each  carpel  are  more  prominent 
than  the  primary  ones,  and  bear  ten  or  twelve  long  spinous  pro- 
jections, on  the  end  of  which  are  three  or  four  slightly  hooked 
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hairs:  the  five  primary  ridges  {p,  3,  Fig.  137)  bear  long  uni- 
cellular hairs. 

The  Fruit  asd  SEED.^The  fruit  is  a  schizocarp.  Upon  the 
two  dry  mericarps  the  spiny  secondary  lidges  are  conspicuous,  of 
light  bTotvn  tint.  It  is  on  account  of  these  spiny  projections  that 
the  roericarps  cling  together  and  prevent  the  '  seed '  from  being 
sown  evenly  without  previous  rubbing  and  mixing  with  sand  or 
dry  ashes. 

Each  mericarp  contains  a  single  endospennous  seed,  with  a 
minute  dicotyledonous  embryo. 

Within  the  wall  of  the  pericarp  in  each  secondary  ridge  is  one, 
rarely  two,  vitt£e(3,  Fig.  137,  £>),  containing  an^il  which  gives  the 
ripened  mericarps  a  characteristic  odour  most  easily  recognised 
when  the  latter  are  rubbed  vigorously  in  the  hands. 

Varieties. — Carrots  vary  much  in  the  length,  rapidity  of 
growth,  and  colour  of  their  'roots.' 

They  also  differ  in  their  feeding-value,  and  the  proportion  of 
'rind'  to  'core.'  Moreover,  some  varieties  grow  with  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  their  thiclcened  '  root '  (hypocotyl)  above 
ground,  while  others  have  their  '  roots '  entirely  buried  in  the 
ground. 

Of  all  varieties  the  White  Belglui  gives  the  largest  crop.  The 
upper  part  of  the  '  root '  is  pale  dull  green,  the  lower  part  and 
flesh  white.  The  'roots'  are  of  moderate  length,  very  thick, 
and  grow  with  the  upper  parts  about  6  inches  above  the  ground : 
from  §  to  j  of  the  white  root  is  below  ground.  It  is  a  hardy  variety 
adapted  to  almost  all  soils.  The  feeding-quality  is  low  compared 
with  the  red  varieties. 

Of  slightly  superior  quality,  but  smaller  yielding  capacity,  is  the 
Yellow  EelgUn,  with  yellow  flesh,  but  otherwise  resembling  the 
white  variety. 

Of  red  varieties  the  best  cropper  is  Bed  Altringham.  It 
possesses  thick  long  roots  ending  somewhat  abruptly :  the  upper 
part  grows  slightly  above  ground  and  is  of   greenish-purple 
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colour;  the  rind  is  pale  orange-red,  the  rather  small  core 
is  yellow.  It  needs  good  deep  soil  for  proper  growth  and  is 
superior  in  feeding  value  to  the  White  Belgian  variety. 

For  growth  upon  shallower  soils  the  '  Scarlst  Int«nne4i»te ' 
Tarletiea  are  best.  They  ace  very  thick,  usually  only  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  Red  Altringham,  and  of  excellent 
feeding-quality.     Some  of  them  are  ad^ted  for  market-garden 


Long  Bed  Borrer  is  a  variety  with  tapering  roots  of  great 
length  in  proportion  to  their  thickness ;  the  rind  is  deep  red,  core 
yellowish.     For  field  cultivation  it  is  not  so  good  as  Altringham. 

Soil. — Stiff  soils  and  those  which  are  very  shallow  are  unsuited 
to  this  crop. 

The  long  varieties  of  carrots  require  a  deep  well-pulverised 
sandy  loam :  on  shallow  soils,  especially  where  the  subsoil  is 
stony  or  imperfectly  broken  up,  the  deep-growing  varieties 
lose  their  symmetrical  shape  and  become  irregular,  '  fanged '  or 
'forked,'  some  of  the  secondary  roots  becoming  thickened  as 
well  as  the  main  primary  root  To  some  extent  the  variety  can 
be  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  soil ;  a  few  of  the  short  thick 
kinds  sometimes  produce  a  fair  crop  on  comparatively  shallow 
3oil. 

Sowing. — The  'seed'  of  the  carrot  germinates  somewhat 
slowly,  and  the  young  plants  on  account  of  their  small  narrow 
leaves  are  liable  to  be  smothered  by  annual  weeds.  To  avoid 
this  it  is  advisable  to  damp  the  'seed  '  and  allow  it  to  remain  in 
a  small  heap  for  seven  or  eight  days  until  signs  of  germination  are 
apparent  before  drilling.  The  '  seed '  is  best  mixed  and  rubbed 
with  dry  sand  or  ashes  previous  to  sowing.  The  crop  is  gener- 
ally drilled  in  rows  from  18  to  34  inches  apart,  on  weH-cleaoed 
and  finely  pulverised  soil.  The  superabundant  young  plants  are 
subsequently  hoed  out,  and  the  remainder  singled  and  left  about  6 
or  7  inches  apart  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  April  is  the 
best  time  for  sowing ;  earlier  than  this  the  temperature  is  too  low 
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to  proTDote  vigorous  growth  of  the  carrot  and  the  plants  are  liable 
to  be  smothered  by  annual  weeds  if  germination  and  active 
growth  is  delayed. 

The  amount  of  good,  new,  well-cleaned  seed  necessary  for  one 
acre  is  4  or  5  lbs. 

Yield. — The. average  yield  varies  from  10  to  lo  tons  per  acre 
according  to  the  variety  grown. 

The  White  Belgian  variety  occasionally  gives  a  crop  of  3c 
tons  per  acre. 

CouposiTiOH. — In  a  wild  state  the  carrot  stores  up  starch  in  its 
'  roots,'  the  cultivated  forms  however  rarely  or  never  store  this 
carbohydrate  in  them,  its  place  being  taken  by  sugar. 

The  amount  of  water  in  White  Belgian  carrots  is  on  an  average 
about  88  per  cent.;  the  red  varieties  contain  from  86  to  87  per 
cent.  The  soluble  carbohydrates,  of  which  the  greatest  propor- 
tion is  sugar,  averages  93  per  cent.,  the  nitrogenous  substances 
generally  reach  I'l  per  cent  of  which  a  little  more  than  half  are 
albuminoids.     The  '  fibre '  is  rather  high,  namely  i*3  per  cent 

With  the  exception  of  parsnips  and  potatoes,  red  carrots  con- 
tain more  nutritious  dry  matter  per  ton  than  any  other  root  crop 
ordinarily  grown  as  food  for  stock ;  the  leaves  or  '  tops '  are 
excellent,  as  well  as  the  '  roots.' 

Ex.  23S.— Examine  the  commercial  'seeds'  of  the  cairot  Not«  Ihe 
secondary  ridges  of  spines.  How  many  ridges  are  there  on  each  i  Cut  thin 
transverse  sections  of  the  mericarp  and  examine  ihem  for  the  vittK. 

Note  the  odour  when  the  '  seeds '  are  nibbed  in  the  handi. 

Ex.  3S0,— Raise  canol  seedlings  in  damp  sand  or  sandy  soil,  and  note  the 
length  and  shape  of  the  cotyledons,  hypocotyl,  and  primary  root.  Observe 
Ihe  amount  of  hypocotyl  above  gronnd  in  a  bed  of  seedling  carrots  in  the 
garden  and  watch  the  withdrawal  of  the  hypocotyl  into  Ihe  ground  as  the 
plants  increase  in  age. 

Ex.  m. — Caiefully  dig  np  a  half-grown  carrot,  taking  care  to  go  deep 
enough  to  obtain  the  tine  eilension  of  the  tap  root,  and  also  the  secondary 
roots.  Wash  away  the  earth  carefully  and  examine  the  extent,  thickness, 
and  position  of  the  lateral  toots. 
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Ix.  1S9. — Cat  longiludinal  ind  transvene  sedians  of  an  old  carrot.  Note 
the  colour,  thickneu  and  textare  of  the  vnrioos  parts.  Observe  thai  the 
lateral  roots  run  through  tbe  orange  parenchymatous  bast  and  secoadaiy 

Ex.  ass.^Enflmine  tlie  stem,  branches,  leaves,  and  inflorescences  of  ■ 
'bolted  carrot,'  or  the  same  parts  in  a  wild  carrot. 

Ex.  3M.— Examine  and  describe  individual  flowers  of  the  compound  ambel 
of  a  carrot.     Observe  the  colour  of  the  flower  in  the  centre  of  each  compound 

Note  the  ovary  and  its  two  united  carpels.  Cut  sections  of  young  fruit* 
and  examine  them  with  the  microscope. 

Bl.  3S0. — Obtain  as  many  kinds  of  'carrots'  as  possible.  Note  (heir 
colour,  shape,  length,  and  proportion  of  '  rind '  to  '  core  *  when  cut  across. 

J.  Panmlp  (Peucedanum sativum  ^eTA\\.  =  Pastinaca  sativat,). 
— A  wild  annual  or  biennial  plant  occurring  on  roadsides  and 
waste  places,  especially  on  calcareous  soils.  Like  the  wild  carrot 
this  plant  is  very  easily  modified  by  cultivation,  and  all  the  field 
and  garden  parsnips  have  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the  cotnmon 
wild  species. 

The  cultivated  forms  differ  from  the  wild  plant  chiefly  in  the 
thickness  of  the  root ;  the  leaves  and  stems  are  generally  less 
hairy  than  the  wild  parsnip,  but  in  other  respects  there  is  no 
different^  between  the  two. 

Seed  and  Germination.— The  'seeds'  sown  for  a  crop  are 
thin  flat  mericarps  of  the  fruit,  each  of  which  contains  a  single 
true  endospermous  seed. 

The  seedling  has  two  narrow  cotyledons  and  its  first  foliage- 
leaves  are  cordate  or  palmately  three-lobed  with  coarsely  serrate 
margins. 

Root  and  Hypocotyl. — These  parts  of  the  plant  resemble 
those  of  the  carrot. 

Stem  and  Leaves, — The  flowering  stem  sent  up  in  the 
second  season  of  growth  is  stout,  with  deep  longitudinal  furrows. 
It  is  hollow  and  grows  to  a  height  of  a  or  3  feet 

The  leaves  are  oblong,  pinnate,  with  two  to  five  paira  of 
leaflets    each   from    i    to  3  inches    long,  ovate,  with  deeply 
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serrate  margins ;  the  terminal  leaflet  is  three-lobed.  The  upper 
surraces  of  the  leaflets  are  smooth,  the  lower  surfaces  soft  and 
hairy. 

Inflorescence  and  Flowers. — The  inflorescence  is  a  com- 
pound umbel  without  bracts  or  bracteotes.  The  flowers  are 
epigynous :  calyx  superior,  of  five  very  small  teeth :  corolla  of 
five  small,  bright  yellow  incurved  petals :  androecium  of  five 
stamens :  gynsecium  syncaipous,  of  two  carpels,  dorsally  com- 
pressed with  a  broad  commissure  :  each  carpel  has  five  primary 
ridges,  the  two  marginal  ones  forming  wing-like  projections. 

Fruit. — ^The  fruit  is  a  dorsally  compressed  schizocarp ;  the 
mcricarps  are  thin  and  flat,  of  oval  or  circular  outline,  six  dark 
brown  vittas  reaching  not  quite  to  the  base,  are  visible  on 
each,  four  on  the  dorsal,  and  two  on  the  inner  (commissure) 
side.  The  fhiit  has  a  divided  carpophore.  Within  each  mericarp 
is  a  single  flat,  endospermous  olive-green  seed. 

Varieties. — There  are  comparatively  few  varieties  of  this 
'root.'  Those  cultivated  as  food  for  cattle  are  generally  long- 
rooted  varieties  resembling  the  long  carrots  in  shape. 

The  only  two  common  varieties  are  (i)  the  Larga  OattlA 
Parsnip,  which  has  the  upper  part  of  the  '  root '  rounded  or  con- 
vex, and  (3)  the  'Hollow  Oromi,'  which  has  a  slightly  shorter 
and  thicker  depressed  or  concave  '  top'. 

A  form  met  with  in  gardens  having  a  relatively  very  short 
thick  'root'  is  known  as  the  'Turnip-rooted'  parsnip. 

Soil,  Cultivation  and  Sowing,— Parsnips  can  be  grown  on 
soil  usually  too  stifl'  for  a  good  crop  of  carrots,  but  the  cultivation 
and  general  management  needed  for  the  latter  is  appropriate  for 
the  parsnip. 

The  '  seed '  is  best  sown  in  March,  an  earlier  date  than  that 
adapted  to  the  carrot,  at  the  rate  of  about  6  or  7  lbs.  per  acre. 
Less  seed  would  sufRce  if  new,  but  commercial  samples  are 
usually  very  poor  in  germinating  capacity  and  nearly  always 
mixed  with  old  dead  seed. 
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The  drills  are  drawn  about  15  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
eventually  singled  out  to  a  distance  of  6  or  7  inches  asunder. 

The  average  yield  of '  roots '  per  acre  is  about  11  tons. 

Composition. — The  parsnip  property  grown  contains  less  water 
than  the  carrot,  and  is  the  most  nutritious  of  ordinary  'root' 
crops.  The  amount  of  water  appears  to  average  about  83  per 
cent :  sUrch  is  present  in  small  quantity,  but  the  chief  useful 
carbohydrate  is  sugar. 

Bk  9M. — Cany  out  experim«DU  and  ob«ervfttioiu  upon  the  panoip  iimil*T 
to  those  mentioned  for  the  cairot  od  pp.  457,  4JS. 

The  poisonous  Umbelliferse,  with  which  it  is  desirable  that  the 
student  of  agriculture  should  be  acquainted,  are  the  following ; — 

6.  Hrailock  {Conium  tnaeuiatum  L,). — A  common  biennial 
plant,  generally  a  to  3  feet  high,  occurring  in  hedges,  fields,  and 
waste  places  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  stem  is  smooth, 
hollow,  of  dull  green  colour  with  a  thin  grey  bloom  upon  it,  and 
spotted  with  small  brownish-purple  blotches.  The  leaves  are 
large  tripinnate,  with  lanceolate  pinnatifid  leaflets:  they  are 
of  peculiar  dark  glossy-green  tint  The  compound  umbels  of 
white  flowers  possess  both  bracts  and  bracteoles. 

The  fruit  is  oral  or  round;  each  mericarp  possesses  five 
characteristic  knotted  primary  ndges. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  fcetid  smell,  and  is  excessively  poison- 
ous. Its  dangerous  qualities  are  due  to  the  presence  of  several 
narcotic  alkaloids  which  are  met  with  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  fully-developed  green  fruits ;  the 
chief  of  these  poisonous  compounds  is  conine. 

7.  Wftter  Hemlock'  or  Oow-b&ne  (Cicuta  virosa  L.), — A  some- 
what uncommon  tail  perennial  met  with  in  ditches  and  by  the 
side  of  nveis.  The  flowers  are  white  and  the  stem  from  3  to  4 
feet  high,  thick  and  furrowed ;  its  leaves  are  large,  twice  or  thrice 
pinnate,  the  leaflets  about  3  or  3  inches  long  and  lanceolate, 
with  serrate  margins.  Cows  are  sometimes  poisoned  by  eating 
it,  hence  its  name. 
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8.  Water  Dropwort  {Oeiutnihe  avcata  L). — A  tall  perennial 
resembling  celeiy  and  sometimes  mistaken  for  it  with  fatal 
results.  It  gronrs  in  situations  similar  to  those  suited  to  wild 
celery,  namely,  neai  rivers  and  ditches.  The  flowers  are  pale 
yellow,  and  the  juice  squeezed  from  the  plant  is  yellow,  and 
sUins  the  skin. 

9.  Fool's  Parsley  {Aethusa  Cynapium  L.). — A  common  annual 
weed  of  cultivated  ground,  both  gardens  and  fields.  Its  stem  is 
slightly  furrowed  and  generally  about  a  foot  high.  The  leaves 
are  bipinnate,  smooth  and  shining,  of  dark  green  colour,  and 
when  bruised  have  a  strong  stinking  odour.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  the  small  umbels  have  involucels  of  three  or  four  long, 
narrow,  slender  bracteoles  which  point  outwards  and  downwards. 
By  the  smell  and  the  conspicuous  bracteoles  the  plant  is  readily 
distinguished  from  others  of  similar  general  appearance.  It  has 
occasionally  been  mistaken  for  parsley  with  bad  effect,  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  led  to  fatal  results. 

Ex.  3S7. — The  (tudcni  should  eiamlDS  the  toot*,  ileim,  leaves,  inflot- 
e«ceacM,  >nd  fruits  of  as  many  common  wild  ambellifers  as  possible.  He 
should  also  become  especially  acqaainted  with  the  botanical  characiett  of 
(be  poisonous  species  jost  mentioned 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
SOLANAOEA. 

1.  a«ii0nil  0]Larwit«n  ot  tlie  Otdv.  Herbs  or  shrubs. 
Leaves  usually  alternate,  exstipulate.  Flowers  generaUy  regular, 
hypogynous.  Calyx,  inferior  gamosepalous,  5-fid,  persistent. 
Corolla  hypogynous,  gamopetalous,  5-lobed,  usually  campanu- 
late  or  salvei-chaped. 

AndroeduiD  of  5  epipetalous  stamens.  Gyiuecium  syncarpoua, 
I  carpels;  ovary  usually  3K:elled  with  many  ovules  on  a.  thick 
axile  placenta.     Fruit  a  capsule  or  berry ;  seed  cndospermous. 

An  extensive  Order  of  plants,  chiefly  found  in  the  tropics  and 
especially  in  South  America.  Poisonous  alkaloids  occur  in 
many  plants  belonging  to  the  Order, 

The  genus  Solatium,  from  which  the  Order  is  named,  embraces 
about  800  or  900  species,  many  of  them  ornamental  plants. 
Only  five  or  six  species  bear  tubers,  the  chief  being  the  common 
potata 

2.  Potato  {Sdanum  tuieroium  L.). — Introduced  into  Europe 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  first  into  Italy  and  Spain,  and  indepen- 
dently into  the  British  Isles  a  little  later  in  the  same  century. 

Seed  and  Seedling. — The  endospermous  seed  germinates 
readily  and  produces  a  young  seedling  with  wetl-marked  primary 
root  and  two  ovate  cotyledons  (4,  Fig.  138).  The  plumule 
develops  into  an  upright  stem  with  leaves,  and  from  the  axils 
of  (he  cotyledons,  whose  petioles  lengthen  considerably,  shoots 
arise  which  are  positively  geotropic  (Fig.  140).  These  shoots 
soon  find  their  way  into  the  ground,  and  after  the  growth  of  two 
or  three  internodes  their  tips  become  tuberous  (d.  Fig.   141) 
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through  the  deposition  within  them  of  reflerve  foods,  the  chief 
of  vhich  is  starch.  Similar  tube-bearing  shoots  may  also  arise 
from  buds  is  the  axils  of  the  foliage  leaves  above  the  cotyledons. 
The  thin  part  of  the  underground  rhizomes  bear  scale-like 
leaves,  and  these  are  also  present  on  the  young  tubers,  but 
eventually  shrivel  up  before  the  latter  are  ripe.     Usually  only 


F10.  ijg.  Fig.  .39. 

gcnninuing,  Poiuo    <<cdLini    (16 
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•TWfrMirmm -i-i-H^am.  plumuJe   t.     The  toly- 

ild):.ihvpo-  ledoni    c    hi.o   become 
broadrr ;    a   hypgcoty] ; 


3.  Scediii 

|.  Seedling  quite  lite  (id  iJayi 
cocyl ;  t  Tool ;  c  cotyLcdoni. 


one  tuber  is  developed  at  the  end  of  a  rhizome  in  seedling 
plants.  Sometimes,  however,  lateral  branches  which  bear 
tubers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of  the  scaly  leaves  of  the 
rhizomes. 

At  the  end  of  the  growing  season  the  stems  and  leaves  above 
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ground  and  the  thin  parts  of  the  underground  stems  die ;  the 
tubers  remain  dormant  below  during  winter,  and  in  the  following 
spring  germinate  and  send  forth  new  shoots  from  their  '  eyes.' 

The  tubers  from  a  one-year-old  plant  are  small,  of^en  not 
lai^er  than  a  broad  bean,  and  it  is  only  after  three  or  four  years 
growth  that  they  reach  the  size  of  ordinary  poutoes. 


P<iatoittM<Bt(a6iayi cMhi'ttt  uage  PoUto  xcdlinE  (10  wgeki'  old),  lam 

ifFii.  i».    l-hgPluniglcchii  developed  >uge  of  Fig.   140.    Tlic  shoait  ^  have 

cnnaidcTmbJy,  and  in  ihe  aiUs  of  Lhe  coty-  now  pu&hcd  iheir  way  below  ground  4jid 

Lcdoni  tivo  ihooEt  t^  haire  been  produced.  at  their  (ipi  samll  luben  have  formHl. 

a    hypococylj    i    root;    c    coLyledoni;    1  (Natural  im.) 
epicDlyl ;  j  gtwind-linE  (Naiuml  liie). 

Root. — The  roots  of  the  potato  plant  extend  themselves 
chiefly  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  and  are  fibrous  and 
copiously  branched.  The  primary  root  and  its  branches  are 
distinct  from  the  tuber-bearing  rhizomes  (Fig.  141),  but  from  the 
nodes  of  all  the  stems  below  ground  adventitious  roots  arise  in 
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abundance.  The  extensive  developmeDt  of  the  latter  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  moist  air;  in  dry  air  they  do  not 
appear. 

The  tubers  themselves  never  bear  roots,  and  are,  therefore, 
unlike  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  tubers  in  this  lespecL 

Stem  and  Tuber. — The  stems  are  herbaceous;  two  forms 
are  present  upon  the  potato  plant,  oaroely,  the  upright  stem 
above  ground  and  the  boriEontal  rhizome  below. 

Although  their  geotropic  behaviour  is  not  the  same,  they  are 
essentially  the  same  in  structure ;  the  rhizome  can  be  changed 
into  an  ordinary  shoot  with  green  foliage-leaves  by  bringing  it 
above  ground. 

The  rhizome  is  usually  not  more  than  from  i  to  3  inches  long 
in  early  varieties,  and  the  tubers  consequently  appear  heaped  up 
round  the  stem  when  dug.  Those  giving  heavier  crops  have 
longer  and  more  branched  rhizomes,  white  varieties  with  very 
long  rhizomes  nsually  give  an  unsatisfactory  yield,  although 
individual  tubers  may  reach  a  la^e  size. 

Leafy  stems  resembling  that  from  which  Fig.  14a  was  drawn, 
and  showing  tuber  development  in  the  axils,  are  readily  produced 
by  allowing  old  tubers  to  germinate  in  spring  in  a  darkened  cellar 
kept  somewhat  damp.  Moreover,  if  the  potatoes  are  picked 
off  below  ground  as  fast  as  they  form,  the  plant  develops  tubers 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  above  ground. 

The  first  intemodes  of  the  rhizome  below  ground  are  of  con- 
siderable length  ;  those  produced  later  at  its  tip  remain  shorter, 
but  increase  in  thickness  rapidly,  and  form  a  tuber. 

Tuber. — That  the  potatoes  are  thickened  pieces  of  stems  is 
seen  from  a  study  of  their  origin  ;  the  rhizomes,  of  which  they 
are  merely  the  ends,  arise  in  a  normal  manner  in  the  axils  of 
leaves  below  the  soil  and  although  they  occur  under  ground, 
they  have  no  connection  with  the  root-system  of  the  plant. 

A  well-grown  tuber  usually  shows  at  its  base  or '  heel '  a  piece 
erf  the  withered  rhizome,  and  on  its  sur&ce  many  '  eyes'  which 
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are  arranged  spirally.  At  the  '  rose '  end,  or  the  inorphol(^cal 
apex  of  the  tuber,  the  '  eyes '  are  more  crowded  together  than  at 
its  '  heel '  or  base,  the  older 
internodes  being  longer  than 
the  younger  ones.  Each 'eye' 
appears  asa  collection  of  buds 
lying  more  or  less  in  a  de- 
pression ;  the  latter  is  the 
axil  of  a  scaly  leaf  which  iras 
visible  when  the  tuber  was 
young,  but  now  withered  up 
and  lost.  The  number  of 
buds  in  each  'eye'  may  be  as 
many  as  twenty,  but  three  is 
the  usual  number. 

In  reality  the  'eye'  is  a 
"  lateral    branch   with    unde- 

Fii:.  141. — LcAfyilemor  potato,  Uiowing  tubtr       ,  ,  .    ^  ,         ,        .    , 

(trowing  in  the  avili  of  an  ordiruvy  Inf.  5  Tuber  veloped  mtemodcS,  the  whole 

Z^^iU  '"taiich  h^inlliiS  lrd^l^iop''ii'»"'  ">*>«!'  ^^"S  generally  a  richly 
mbwinaniofieiff.  branched    shoot-system  and 

not  a  simple  shoot. 

Tubers  are  not  always  of  the  same  form ;  three  moderately 
distinct  and  fairly  constant  types  are  prevalent,  namely,  (i) 
'round,'  {2}  'twa/,'  and  (3)  ' ^(lii'nev '  shapes.  The  round 
type  is  somewhat  spherical,  and  has  fewer  intemodes  and  '  eyes ' 
than  (2)  and  (3),  both  of  which  are  elongated.  The  kidney 
potatoes  are  thickest  at  the  '  rose '  end  and  taper  towards  the 
'  heel,'  while  the  oval  varieties  are  thickest  in  the  middle  and 
taper  towards  both  ends.  Those  differences  are  sufficiently 
marked  and  constant  to  form  a  basis  of  classification  of  the 
varieties  in  cultivation. 

In  some  instances  the  tubers  are  of  very  irregular  shape. 
When  long-continued  dry  weather  checks  v^etation,  and  is 
followed    by    rains,    the    partially-ripened    tubers,    instead  of 
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increasing  regularly  in  thickness  when  active  growth  b^ns 
again,  grow  out  from  the  ends  01  about  the  lateral '  eyes.'  The 
new  growths  may  form  irregulai  lumps  or  even  smaller  tubers  or 
the  older  ones;  this  is  known  as  super-tuberation  or  second 
giowth,  and  is  most  common  in  kidney  and  oval  varieties. 

The  anatomy  of  the  tuber  in  its  young  state  resembles  that  of 
the  rhizome,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  like  all  similar  stems 
possesses  epidermis,  cortex,  and  vascular  cylinder  with  its  cam- 
bium-ring and  central  medulla.  The  disposition  of  the  tissues 
is  readily  seen  in  a  young  tuber  (Fig.  143). 

In  a  fuUy  developed  tuber  the  epidermis  is  replaced  by  peri- 
demi,  the  outer  layer  of  which  consists  of  cork-cells ;  the  latter 
afford  protection  against  excessive  loss  of  water  from  the  interior 
of  the  tuber.     Beneath  the  ,^ 

'skin'  or  periderm  is  the 
cortex,  and  in  its  outer  cells 
the  cell  sap  is  frequently 
coloured,  giving  a  charac- 
teristic tint  to  the  different 
varieties  of  potatoes.  The 
cambium  in  its  growth  pro- 
duces much  wood,  and  it  is  ^J^V'; 
this  tissue  which  forms  the 
main  bulk  of  the  tuber;  instead  of  the  wood,  however,  con- 
sisting of  lignihed  tissue  it  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
parenchymatous  thin-walled  cells,  with  only  a  few  isolated 
groups  of  lignified  elements,  and  cannot  therefore  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  medulla  and  cortex. 

The  chief  reserve-food  stored  in  the  tuber  is  starch,  the 
latest  amount  being  found  in  the  innermost  parts  of  the  cortex, 
the  degenerate  wood-tissue,  and  part  of  the  medulla.  In  thin 
slices  of  the  potato  the  bast,  cambium  and  centre  of  the  medulla 
appear  semi-translucent,  and  contain  little  or  no  starch. 

Germination   or  the  Tuber. — Ripe   potatoes  cannot  be 
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made  to  genniDate  before  a  certain  time  has  elapsed.  Some 
varieties  need  a  rest  of  two  months  only,  while  others  ripened 
in  autumn  do  not  show  signs  of  growth  before  January  or 
February,  or  even  later. 

The  minimum  temperature  for  germination  is  about  8*  or 
10*  C,  so  that  tubers  planted  very  early  make  little  or  no 
growth. 

The  cause  of  the  reating-period  and  the  chemical  changes 
which  go  on  during  that  time  are  not  clear.  Respiration  which 
is  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  starch  can  be  recognised ; 
at  Grst  it  is  slow,  but  increases  rapidly  towards  the  end  of  the 
resting- period. 

When  germination  commences,  the  enzyme  diastase  is  formed, 
whereby  the  starch  is  changed  into  sugar :  the  latter  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  growing  buds,  where  it  is  utilised  in  the  formation 
of  new  cells.  The  first  development  of  the  shoots  ia  carried  on 
at  the  expense  of  the  stores  of  reserve-food  within  the  tuber. 

Rarely  do  two  buds  on  the  same  tuber  develop  equally 
strongly,  the  most  vigorous  being  the  terminal  one,  or  the 
central  bud  in  the  'eyes'  near  the  apex  of  the  tuber.  The 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  tuber  are  weakest,  and  often  remain 
dormant  altogether.  When  tubers  are  cut  for  'sets'  so  that 
each  piece  contains  one  'eye,'  those  pieces  from  the  'rose'  end 
always  produce  the  most  vigorous  plants  and  the  best  yield. 
If  the  main  shoot  produced  from  the  central  bud  ot  an  'eye' 
is  broken  off  or  otherwise  destroyed,  the  kteral  b«^  in  the 
'  eye '  grow  out,  but  their  shoots  are  never  so  strong  or  vigorous 
as  the  lost  one. 

The  shoots  produced  from  the  growing  buds  of  potatoes 
exposed  to  the  light  during  germination  have  short  intemodes 
and  scaly  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  three  lateral  buds  are 
usually  visible.  After  planting  the  tuber,  the  tip  of  the  main 
axis  of  each  shoot  grows  upwards  into  the  open  air,  where  the 
unfolding  leaves  carry  on  'assimilation.'     The  food  manufac- 
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lured  by  the  leaves  passes  down  the  stem,  and  from  the  middle 
bud  in  each  lear-axil  below  ground  a  thin  rhizome  develops, 
which,  after  reaching  a  variable  length,  generally  forms  a  new 
tuber  at  its  end  (Fig.  144).  When  the  old  dead  tuber  has  been 
exhausted  of  its  store  of  food,  it  still  contains  water  obtained 


from  the  surrounding  soil,  and  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  the  growing 
plant  in  the  dry  part  of  the  season'. 

It  must  be  observed  that  rhizomes  only  produce  tubers  when 
they  are  kept  in  the  dark,  hence  the  value  of  'earthing  up,' 
and  the  necessity  of  doing  it  at  intervals  so  that  newly-formed 
rhizomes  resembling  /  in  the  above  Fig.  may  be  properly  ex- 
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eluded  from  the  light.  Rhizomes  exposed  to  light  become 
ordinary  green-leaved  shoots. 

Before  planting  tubers  it  is  important  to  germinate  them,  if 
possible,  in  the  light,  iti  order  to  obtain  from  each  awakening 
'  eye '  a  short,  thick  piece  of  stem  with  many  nodes  upon  it,  as 
it  is  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at  the  nodes  that  the  rhizomes 
are  produced  which  bear  tubers.  This  practice  influences  the 
yield  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  if  the  tubers  are  allowed  to 
start  growth  in  the  dark,  either  indoors  or  below  ground,  the 
shoots  from  the  '  eyes '  have  longer  intemodes  and  fewer 
points  for  the  production  of  tuber-bearing  rhizomes  under- 
ground ;  moreover,  the  leafy  shoots  sent  above  ground  are 
weak  when  the  latter  method  is  adopted. 

Leaf. — The  leaves  are  compound,  interruptedly  pinnate, 
opposite  pairs  of  small  leaflets  alternating  with  pairs  of  larger 
size.      ' 

Flower  (Fig.   145). — The  flowers  are   in  cymes:   calyx  in- 
-^  ferior,  gamosepalous,  five-partite ; 

corolla  hypogynous,  gamopetal- 
ous,  five  -  lobcd,  rotate,  violet, 
lavender  or  white.  Andrcecium 
epipetalous,  five  stamens,  with 
yellow  anthers  dehiscing  by  pores 
at  the  tip.  Gynfecium  superior, 
syncarpous,  2  carpels,  ovary 
bilocular. 
Fig.  us-— siqiiwi  of  pouio  flowet.    c      Fruit. — The  potato  "  apple  " 

olvi  ;  f  coroll»  ;  j  srnnen  ;  t  o«.iy  ;  *  ,     .      .  ,  -  , 

«yit;*«igmaorthtgyn»ciiiin.  or  froit  IS  a  berry  with  many- 

seeds  attached  to  a  thick  axile  placenta  (/,  Fig.  146.)  Many 
varieties  of  the  potato  rarely  produce  flowers  when  cultivated 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  even  those  which  do  so  are  often  unable 
to  ripen  fruit  and  seeds.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  varieties 
which  yield  large  crops  of  tubers;  the  latter  attract  the  food 
manufactured  by  the  leaves,  and  little  or  none  remains  for  the 
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development  of  the  flowers  and  fruit.  If  flowers  are  needed 
for  hybridising  purposes,  plucking  off  the  early-formed  tubers 
often  produces  the  desired  result 

Varieties.— Considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  potato,  and  many 
varieties  are  in  existence  differing  in  yield,  ripening 
period,  shape,  quality  of  tuber,  and  in  many  other 
points.  They  may  be  classitied  in  several  ways, 
but  are  usually  placed  in  groups  according  to  their  01 
time  of  ripening,  their  shape,  or  colour^  aviTy;  /pIkcdi 

The  eiirl7  varieties  are  consumed  in  an  unripe  "  °™  "■ 
condition,  and  are  adapted  for  forcing  for  early  markets.     To 
this  class  belong  Ashleaf,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Snowdrop,  Early 
Regent,  and  others. 

Hie  mid-seaaon  or  second  earliea  are  di^  green  for  tbe 
summer  market,  and  may  be  left  to  mature  with  the  later 
varieties.  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  Reading  Russet,  British  Queen, 
and  Windsor  Castle  belong  to  this  class. 

The  late  or  main-crop  varieties  ripen  in  autumn,  and  often 
grow  until  cut  down  by  frost.  Abundance,  Up-to-Date,  Factor, 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  King  Edward  VII,  may  be  mentioned  as 
typical  of  this  section. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  raise  new  varieties  by  selec- 
tion of  tubers  only,  as  these  are  merely  divisions  of  the  parent 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  give  rise  to  new  offspring  unless  the 
tubers  chosen  happen  to  be  true  bud-variations  or  'sports.' 
The  latter  are,  however,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  potato  plant 
Marked  variations  are  obtained  in  seedling  plants,  and  it  is  from 
these  that  selection  is  made  in  order  to  obtain  new  and  im- 
proved varieties. 

The  chief  points  of  a  good  variety  are  the  following  1— 

(a)  Strong  disease-resisting  power. 

{A)  Good   cooking   quality ;    when   steamed  or  boiled,   the 
tuber  should  break  easily  into  a  glistening  floury  condi- 
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don  without  any  appearance  of  clamminess  or  wetness, 
and  should  preserve  a  white  colour  even  when  cold. 
{e)  The  yield  per  acre  should  be  high, 
(rf)  High  starch-content  is  needed  where  the  tubers  are  nsed 

for  the  manufft^ture  of  starch  or  in  the  distilleiy. 
{e)  Shallow  'eyes,'  and  few  of  them,  are  looked  for  in  the 
best  quality,  as  those  with  deep  depressions  hold  dirt, 
and  necessitate  considerable  waste  of  substance  when 
peeling  is  practised  before  cooking, 
{/)  Good  keeping  quality. 

i^)  Tnieness  to  type  of  tuber  should  be  aimed  at     Whatever 

form  the  tuber  takes — whether  round,  kidney,  or  oval 

— the  crop  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible  in  this 

respect,  and  tendency  to  super-tuberation  should  be 

avoided. 

Climate  ahd  Soil. — The  potato  succeeds  best  in  a  warm 

and  comparatively  dry  climate,  and  is  unable  to  stand  frost, 

exposure  to  a  temperature  of  freezing  point  for  a  single  night 

being  sufficient  to  destroy  the  stems  and  leaves  of  a  young  crop. 

The  soils  best  suited  to  its  growth  are  deep,  sandy  loams, 

lying  upon  porous  subsoils;   stiff  clays  and  undrained  peaty 

soils,  with  excessive  amount  of  moisture  present,  are  almost 

valueless  for  potato  culture,  unless  well  drained  and  cultivated, 

and  even  then  the  quality  of  the  tubers  produced  upon  such  soils 

is  unsatisfactory,  although  the  yield  is  sometimes  high. 

Sowing.  —  New  varieties  are  raised  from  true  seeds,  the 
resulting  tubers  being  propagated  for  three  or  four  years  before 
a  decision  can  be  arrived  at  in  regard  to  their  usefulness. 

The  main  crops  of  the  farm  and  garden  are  raised  by  planting 
tubers  ('sets').  Although  large  'sets'  almost  invariably  give 
the  greatest  yield  of  crop,  for  economical  reasons  tubers  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  weighing  about  3  or  3}  oz.,  are 
usually  employed  with  good  results.  Small  tubers  produce  weak 
plants.   The  best  results  are  generally  obtained  by  planting  whole 
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tubers;  but  tubets  may  be  cut  iaU>  small  pieces,  each  of  which 
may  be  planted  provided  that  it  bears  one  or  more  'eyes,'  from 
which  stems  may  arise. 

From  13  to  i8  cwt  of  'sets'  are  needed  to  plant  an  acre. 
Eaily  varieties  are  planted  in  February  and  March,  later  ones 
in  April,  in  drills  from  94  to  37  inches  apart,  the  tubers  being 
placed  about  15  inches  asunder  in  the  rows. 

As  far  as  possible  the  drills  should  nm  north  and  south,  on 
somewhat  stiff  soils  inclined  to  dampness ;  on  drier  soils  east 
to  wesL 

Yield. — The  average  yield  per  acre  is  7  or  8  tons. 

CouposiTiON. — The  most  important  ingredient  in  the  tuber 
is  starch,  the  amount  of  whicH  varies  from  ro  to  36  per  cent ; 
the  best  varieties  usually  contain  about  18  to  23  per  cent 

Sugar  is  absent  from  welt-ripened  tubers,  and  there  is  only  a 
trace  of  fat  in  them. 

The  nitrogenous. substances  average  a  little  over  3  per  cent, 
of  which  about  I's  are  albuminoids,  present  in  the  protoplasm, 
in  solution  in  the  cell-sap,  and  also  in  the  form  of  solid  'proteid- 
crystals.'    The  latter  occur  chiefly  in  the  cells  of  the  cortex. 

The  wateiKxmtent  averages  about  75  per  cent. 

A  poisonous  substance  solanin  is  present  in  nearly  all  parts  oF 
the  plant,  the  young  etiolated  shoots  of  the  tuber  and  the  berries 
containing  most 

Bx.  ass.— Sow  true  seeds  of  potato  pUot  in  boxes  or  pots  of  euth,  uid  ex- 
unine  at  differeot  stage*  of  grovth.  Note  the  form  of  the  cotyledoni,  tha 
extent  uid  posilioD  of  the  root,  and  the  origin  of  branches  which  bear  taberi. 

Sz.  S89.— Examine  the  arrangement  of  the  'eyes'  on  a  la^e,  long, 
coBisc  tubec,  and  note  the  relative  number  at  the  'heel'  and  'rose' 
end  respectively. 

Cut  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  the  tuber,  so  a*  to  pass  through 
one  of  its  '  eyes,'  and  note  the  cortex,  vascular  pan,  and  in^ulai  outline  of 
the  medulla. 

U.  MO. — Examine  several  sproated  tubers  which  have  been  allowed  to  get- 
,  mioate  in  the  dark  on  a  stable  or  cellar  floor  without  touching  each  other. 
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H<^  which  '  «]res '  have  prodaced  the  ttrongot  ihoots,  and  Che  nnmber  of 
shoots  from  each  '  eye." 

Bx.  SU.-^arefully  dig  up  a  complete  potato  plant  in  June  iocluding  the 
old  tuber.  Examine  the  roots  and  ihiiomes  bearing  the  young  tubers,  and 
DotS'Jheit  posidon  upon  (he  plant,  If  very  small  tuben  are  present,  look 
with  a  leni  for  the  scale  leaves  near  Iheii  '  eyes.' 

.  Bz.  S49. — Scrape  away  the  eaith  from  a  young  potato  plant,  and  cut  off  ail 
die  tubers  which  are  beginniDg  to  form,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  root*. 
Cover  up  ihe  latter,  and  repeat  the  process  at  a  later  date.  Watch  the  futiite 
developmcDt,  and  itote  the  formation  and  stmcCure  of 'the  tubers  in  the  axil* 
of  the  foliage-leaves. 

Ex.  MS. — Uncover  an  elongated  underground  rhiiome  ot  a  potato  plant 
which  has  just  begun  to  Ibrm  a  small  Inber  at  its  tip,  and  allow  it  to  grow 
above  ground  or  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  where  light  tan  get  at  it  Observe 
the  changes  in  its  appearance  from  day  to  day  (or  a  fortnight. 

Ex.  M4. — Examine  and  make  sectiotis  of  the  flower  and  fruit  of  a  potato 
plant,  and  Compare  them  with  those  of  the  tomato  and  woody  nightshade. 

3.  BdoDging  to  the  genus  Solatium  are  two  wild  indigenous 
plants,  viz.,  Bitler-Sweet  and  Black  Nightshade,  both  of  which 
aie  poisonous  and  sometimes  enoneously  called  Deadly  Night- 
shade. 

4.  Bitter-Swset  (Solanum  Dulcamara  L.)  is  a  shrubby  peren- 
nial common  in  woods  and  hedges.  The  upper  leaves  are 
hastate,  the  lower  ones  cordate-ovate.  The  purple  floweis  re- 
semble those  of  the  potato  but  are  smaller;  the  fruit  is  a  red, 
ovoid  berry. 

5.  Black  Nightshade  (5.  nigrum  L.),  is  a  smaller  plant,  herba- 
ceous and  annual,  with  ovate  leaves;  most  frequent  in  waste 
places.    Its  flowers  are  white,  and  the  fi'uit  a  round,  black  berry. 

Other  plants  occasionally  met  with  belonging  to  different 
genera  of  the  Solanacese  are  Deadly  Nightshade  and  Henbane. 

6.  Deadly  Nigbtshade  (Atropa  Bdladonna  L.)  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  about  three  feet  high,  met  with  about  ruins  and  chalky 
waste  places,  but  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  It  possesses 
large  broad,  ovate  leaves,  and  purple,  drooping,  bell-shaped 
flowers.  The  berries  are  a  deep  violet  colour,  and  of  sweetish 
taste.     The  whole  plant  contains  hyoscyamine  and  atropine, 
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both  of  which  are  extremely  poisonous  alkaloids.  The  con- 
sumption of  a  few  berries  has  led  to  fatal  results. 

7.  Henbane  {Hyoicyamus  niger  L.). — A  hatTy  biennial,  about 
two  feet  high,  possessing  a  strong  fetid  odour,  and  growing  on 
waste  ground.  The  broad  leaves  are  sessile  and  clasping,  with 
pinnatifid  mai^ns ;  the  flowers  of  greenish-yellow  colour,  veined 
with  purple.  The  fruit  is  a  two-celled  capsule.  The  leaves  and 
flowering  shoots  contain  the  poisonous  alkaloid  hyoscyamine, 
nearly  related  to  atropine. 

1'he  tomato  and  tobacco  plants  also  belong  to  this  Order : 
also  the  poisonous  Thorn- Apple  {Dahtra  Stramonium  L.)  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  this  country  as  a  casual  weed  of  cultivated 
land. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

OOMPOSITJE. 

I.  Tub  Compositse  is  the  most  extensive  Order,  and  comprises 
from  10,000  to  12,000  species,  or  roughly  about  one-tenth  of  all 
known  seed-bearing  plants. 

A  number  of  species,  such  as  Arnica  mon/ana  L.,  chamomile 
and  vormvood,  are  of  medicinal  value ;  others,  of  which  the 
artichoke  and  lettuce  may  be  taken  as  examples,  are  useful  food 
plants  of  the  garden. 

Plants  belonging  to  the  genera  Zinnia,  Chrysaalhenmm, 
Dahlia,  Aster,  GaiUardia,  Heltanthus,  and  Others  are  largely 
grown  as  ornamental  plants. 

Not  a  single  species,  however,  is  grown  as  an  ordinary  farm 
crop  in  this  country,  though  not  a  few,  such  as  dandelion,  thistle, 
groundsel,  coltsfoot,  mayweed,  and  ox-eye  daisy  are  objectionable 
weeds  (see  pp.  601,  615), 

a.  Qeneiftl  characters  of  the  Order. — The  most  characteristic 
Geaturc  of  the  Order  is  the  structure  of  the  inflorescence :  the 
latter  is  a  capiiulum,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  small  flowers 
collected  into  a  compact  head  resembling  a  single  large  flower. 

A  common  form  of  capitulum  is  seen  in  the  ox-eye  d^sy 
(Fig.  147),  the  parts  of  which,  with  the  dandelion  described  b^ow, 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  commonest  forms  in  the  Com- 
posite. On  its  underside  is  a  series  of  narrow  scaly  bracts 
termed  phyllaries,  arranged  in  whorls;  the  whole  series  of 
phyllaries  is  spoken  of  as  the  invoiucrt  of  the  capitulum. 

In  the  centre  of  the  capitulum  are  a  number  of  small  yellow 
flowers  —  the  so-called  disk  fiortts  —  each  of  which  has   the 
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form  shown  at  2,  Pig.  147.  Each  floret  or  small  flower  is 
regular  and  epigynous ;  the  corolla  gamopetalous  and  live-lobed  ; 
no  calyx  exists,  or  is  only  present  in  the  form  of  a  minute  ring 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  ovary.  The  andrcecitim  consists  of 
live  stamens  with  filaments  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  corolla 
(epipetalous) ;  the  anthers  of  the  stamens  are  united  together, 
and  form  a  tube  through  which  the  style  passes.  (Stamens  with 
united  anthers  and  free  filaments  are  described  as  syngetusious.) 
The  ovary  is  inferior  and  syncarpous,  consisting  of  two 
united  carpels;  within  it  is  a  single  erect  anatropous  ovule. 
The  straight  style  has  a  divided  tip. 


The  fruit  (/,  Fig.  147)  is  one-seeded  and  indehiscent  with  a 
series  of  longitudinal  ribs  on  its  outer  surface :  it  is  a  kind  of 
niil  or  achene  to  which  the  special  name  lypsela  is  given. 
The  seed  is  without  endosperm. 

Besides  the  disk  florets  and  surrounding  them,  there  is  a 
single  ring  of  white  flowers  (r)  resembling  narrow  strap-like 
petals.  They  form  the  '  ray  '  of  the  capitulum,  and  are  termed 
ray  florets.  Each  of  the  latter  is  a  small  uniseSoial  (female) 
flower,  and  possesses  a  white  corolla,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
tubular,  while  the  upper  part  is  drawn  out  into  a  long  narrow 
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structure,  the  tip  of  which  is  notched  (3,  Fig.  147).  A  corolla 
of  this  form  is  described  as  liguiaU.  The  rest  of  the  parts  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  disk  florets. 

Both  the  ray  florets  and  the  disk  florets  are  sessile  upon  a 
short,  thick  button-shaped  axis  which  is  designated  the  reeepttuU 
of  the  capitulum,  an  unfortunate  term  likely  to  be  confused  with 
the  receptacle  of  a  flower,  with  which  however  it  has  nothing 
to  do. 

A  large  number  of  genera,  the  species  of  which  have  capitula 
composed  of  tubular  florets  only,  or  of  tubular  florets  and  an 
outer  whorl  of  ligulate  florets,  are  united  to  form  a  division  of 
the  Compositfe  known  as  the  Tubulifloilg.  Plants  belonging 
to  this  series  have  watery  juice  in  their  stems  and  leaves. 

Another  group  of  genera,  termed  the  Liouliflora:,  is  formed 
of  those  species  whose  capitula  bear  only  ligulate  flowers.  Plants 
belonging  to  the  Liguliflora:, 
of  which  the  dandelion  and 
sow-thistle  are  examples, 
have  milky  juice  (latex)  in 
their  stem  and  leaves. 

A  single  flower  from  the 
capitulum  of  the  dandelion 
is  seen  in  Fig.  148.  It  is 
>  bisexual  with  a  ligulate 
corolla  formed  of  Ave  petals 
shown  by  the  Ave  notches 
\  at  its   lip.      The  calyx  is 

™^^"p  composed  of  silky  hairs 
'j!"|i^  which  encircle  the  upper 
s»ik  P^""'  °^  **'*  ovary.  This  ring 
of  hairs  grows  most  rapidly 
after  fertilisation  of  the 
flowers  when  the  fruit  is  ripening :  it  is  termed  the/ii//uf,  and 
acts  as  a  parachute  for  the  distribution  of  the  fruit  by  the  wind. 


laEti  enrol]*. 

I.  Fruit  (cypMli)  dcvfl 
rtt  (h«  Mppufl/. 

J.   Fniil      (cyp«ln)    of 
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In  the  dandelion  the  pappus  is  staUEed,  that  is,  situated. at 
the  end  of  the  prolonged  upper  part  or  deak  of  die-  fruit 
(2,  Fig.  148),  In  groundsel  (3,  Fig.  148)  the  pappus  is 
sessile. 

Bk.  MB. — (i)  Eumine  the  infloresce&ca  of  ox-eye  daisy,  comnioii  dai^, 
sow-thlstk,  dandelioD,  gioandsel,  and  any  other  common  Coppositsb  Not« 
the  foim  and  extent  of  the  iniolucte,  the  presence  01  obsence  t^disk  and  ray 

(z)  Cut  vertical  Eeclions  of  ihe  capitula  and  obseive  (he  fotm  of  (be 
recepiacles,  whether  fiat,  coaven,  concave,  or  conical.  Note  the  preience  or 
absence  of  small  bristly  or  chaRy  scales  (bracteoles)  on  the  receptacles  near 
each  flower. 

(3)  Eiamine  the  fruits  of  the  above-mentioned  plants.  Note  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  pappus ;  alsp  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  the  pericarp. 
Are  the  hairs  of  the  pappus  simple  01  branched? 

3.  Taxrow :  BSiUefoil  or  Thousaad-leaf  {Achillea  MUUfolium 
L.)  is  a  perennial  plant  belonging  to  the  Composite,  common  in 
poor  dry  pastures,  and  possessing  an  extensive  creeping  root- 
stock.  The  stems  are  from  6  to  18  inches  high,  and  furrowed. 
The  leaves  are  z  or  3  inches  long,  narrow,  oblong,  and  much 
divided,  the  segments  being  very  fine.  The  capitula,  which 
are  crowded  together  in  a  corymbose  manner,  are  small,  usually 
not  more  than  i  or  J  inch  in  diameter,  with  white  or  pinkish 
ray  florets. 

The  fruits,  commercially  known  as  '  seeds,'  are  compressed,  and 
have  no  pappus.  Yarrow  grows  very  early  in  spring,  and  pos- 
sesses a  strong  aromatic  odour  when  bruised.  Sheep  are  fond 
of  the  young  leaves,  and  generally  keep  the  plants  eaten  down 
in  pastures.  But  when  it  has  developed  its  strong  woody  Stem 
stock  refuse  it. 

Yarrow  is  sometimes  recommended  for  mixture  with  grass 
seeds  when  sowing  down  land  for  sheep  pasture,  but  its  use 
must  be  restricted  to  the  narrowest  limits,  or  it  will  soon  dis- 
figure and  usurp  the  ground  which  should  be  allotted  to  better 
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plants.     It  should  be  left  out  of  all  grass  mixtures  where  the 
produce  ia  to  be  mown. 

Ex.  MS. — Dig  up  and  examine  a  camplete  plant  of  jvtrow  in  flower.  Nole 
the  character  of  the  rootstock,  its  tough  itm>  and  much  divided  leaves,  and 
iu  Ml]m)biMe  coUectioQ  of  small  capitula. 

Carefully  examine  a  tingle  capiCulum,  noting;  the  aumb«r  and  form  of  the 
n.j  and  dialt  Soreti  rapectively. 

Elxamine  the  fniiu  ol  yarrow. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ORAMINE£.     TBUE  OBASBES. 

I.  Qeneral  duuracters  of  the  Order. — Herbs.  Roots  fibrous, 
chiefly  adventitious.  Stems  cylindricftl,  hollow,  with  solid  nodes. 
Leaves  alternate  with  split  leaf-sheath  and  ligule. 

Inflorescence  a  spikelet,  bearing  chafTy  bracts  or  glumes,  which 
hide  the  flowers.  Flower  small,  bisexual,  hypogynous.  Perianth 
missing,  or  consisting  of  two  scales  (lodicules).  Andrcecium  of 
three  stamens  with  versatile  anthers.  Gynsscium  a  single  carpel, 
with  two  styles,  having  feathery  or  brush-lilce  stigmas ;  ovary 
with  one  seed.     Fruit  a  caryopsis. 

a.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive  Orders 
of  plants,  and  comprises  between  3000  and  4000  species.  To 
it  belong  the  cereals  which  supply  the  chief  part  of  the  food  of 
the  human  race,  and  also  the  meadow  and  pasture  grasses  so 
important  as  food  for  the  stock  of  the  farm. 

The  general  character  of  the  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers 
of  grasses  are  here  dealt  with,  while  in  the  subsequent  chapters 
the  cereals  and  those  grasses  of  which  it  is  essential  that  the 
agriculturist  should  possess  a  good  knowledge  are  treated  in 
greater  detail. 

Root. — The  roots  which  emerge  from  the  seeds  of  grasses  on 
germination  are  few  in  number  and  short-lived,  but  an  extensive 
system  of  adventitious,  thin,  fibrous  roots  develops  later  from  all 
the  underground  nodes  of  the  stems. 

Stem. — The  stems,  which  are  termed  culms,  are  cylindrical 
and  usually  hollow  when  full-grown,  except  at  the  nodes,  where 
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they  are  solid :  maize  is  exceptional  in  having  stems  solid 
throughout 

Branches  arise  only  in  the  axils  of  the  lowermost  leaves. 
'  Tillering '  is  the  term  employed  to  designate  this  form  of  branch- 
ing in  grasses,  and  its  nature  is  discussed  on  pages  490-494. 

GeneTally  the  buds  break  through  the  base  of  the  enclosing 
leaf-sheaths ;  the  branches  produced  are  designated  extraoaginai 
branches  and  grow  more  or  less  horizontally  for  a  time,  often 
underground,  forming  longer  or  shorter  rhizomes,  from  which 
leaves  and  flowering  stems  are  sent  up.  Grasses  behaving  in 
this  manner  soon  cover  considerable  areas  of  the  ground  with  a 
close  turf.  Couch-grass,  smoothed-stalked  meadow-grass,  and 
fioriti  are  good  examples. 

Less  frequently  the  branches  are  Mravaginai,  that  is,  they 
grow  up  between  the  leaf-sheath  and  the  stem,  emerging  near 
the  ligule,  but  ulrimately,  tearing  the  subtending  leaf,  as  in  i. 
Fig.  153.  Branching  of  this  character  leads  to  the  formation  of 
compact  tufts,  and  grasses  exhibiting  this  manner  of  growth  are 
unable  to  cover  the  ground  except  in  isolated  patches.  The 
cereals  (see  pp.  49a-494),  annual  brome-grasses,  meadow  and 
sheep  fescues,  rye-grasses,  and  coclisfoot  are  examples. 

The  perennial  rhizomes  of  grasses  are  usually  sympodia 
(2.  Fig.  22). 

Leaf. — ^The  leaf  of  a  grass  consists  of  two  parts,  the  blade 
and  the  sheath.  The  leaf-sheath  surrounds  the  stem  like  a  tube 
split  down  one  side,  its  free  edges  overlapping  in  some  instances 
(^,Fig.  149).  In  cocksfoot,  dodder-grass,  and  some  of  the  meadow- 
grasses  it  is  not  split  but  forms  a  completely  closed  tube.  It  acts 
as  a  support  for  the  stems  while  they  are  young  and  soft,  and 
protects  the  tender  growing  points  within  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  frost  and  heat  Most  grasses  appear  swollen  at  the 
nodes  (^,  Fig.  149);  this  is  not  usually  due  to  thickening  of  the 
stem,  but  to  the  presence  of  a  mass  of  soft  tissue  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf-sheath. 
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The  leaf-blade  is  geneTally  long,  narrow,  and  flat,  but  in 
grasses  growing  in  dry  places  it,  is  often  folded  and  appears 
almost  cylindrical  (Fig.  183).  ' 

The  first  leaf  of  the  embryo  and  those  upon  the  underground 
rhizomes  are  almost  always  modified  structures  representing  leaf- 
sheaths  the  blades  of  which  remain  undeveloped  or  rudimentary. 
It  b  important  to  notice  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  the 
bud  as  it  often  alTords  a  ready  means  of 
distinguishing    nearly  -  allied     species     of 
grasses.     Most  frequently  the  leaves   are 
■   rolled  up  from  one  side  in  a  spiral  form, 
-.  and  the  young  shoot  appears  round  (Fig. 
191),   but   in    several    grasses    they    are 
simply  folded  down  the  middle,  the  shoot 
then  appearing  flattened  (Fig.  188). 

At  the  point  where  the 
blade  joins  the  sheath  the 
inside  of  the  latter  ollen 
protrudes  as  a  tongue-like 
membranous  structure  (/ 
Fig.  149),  termed  the  liguk. 
The  latter  varies  much  in 
length  in  different  species. 
Near  the  ligule  the  sides  of 
the  leaf  sometimes  terminate 
in  claw-like  projections  which  partially  or  entirely  encircle  the 
stem  as  in  Figs.   154  and  189. 

Inflorescence. — In  the  figure  of  annual  meadow-grass  (Fig. 
149),  the  branched  upper  part  popularly  termed  the  'flower' 
is  a  complex  inflorescence  bearing  flowers  which  are  very  small 
and  completely  hidden  from  view.  The  parts  c  are  termed 
spikekts,  and  it  is  within  these  that  the  flowers  are  enclosed. 

A  single  spikelet  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  150.  On  examination 
if  is  seen  to  consist  of  an  axis  r,  the  raekilla,  upon  which  is 
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uranged  a  series  of  sessile  bracts  in  two  alternate  raws.  These 
bracts  are  termed  giuines,  and  in  the  axils  of  all  except  the  two 
lowermost  ones  (a  a)  flowers  are  produced  which  on  account  of 
their  small  size  are  not  seen.  The  glumes  a  u  are  termed  the 
emfity  giutnts  of  the  spikelet,  the  Others  similar  to  /  are  the 
flowering  glumes.  Attached  to  the  very  minute  stalk  which 
each  flower  possesses  is  another  bract,  named  the/aie  oipaUa 
seen  at  /.  It  lies  opposite  to  the  lowering  glume,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  latter  the  flower  is  enclosed  more  or  lest 
completdy. 

The  empty  glumes  are  usually  two  in  number,  but  there  is 
only  one  in  rye-grass,  and  the  spikelet  of  sweet  vernal-grass 
possesses  four.  Sometimes  they  are  small  and  narrow  as  in  rye, 
or  they  may  be  laige  and  completely  enfold  the  rest  of  the 
spikelet  as  in  oats. 

The  flowering  glumes  often  differ  from  the  empty  ones  in 
having  '  beards '  or  brisUe-shaped  structures  termed  awns.  In 
barley  and  'bearded'  wheats  the  awns  are  of  great  length,  while 
in  some  instances  they  are  merely  short  points  at  the  tip  of  the 
glume. 

Awns  are  said  to  be  terminal,  dorsal,  or  basal  according  to 
whether  they  arise  from  the  tip,  middle  of  the  back,  or  the  base 
of  the  glume. 

The  number  of  flowers  in  each  spikelet  varies  considerably:  in 
some  species,  as  timothy  grass  and  fiorin,  only  one  is  present,  in 
Yorkshire  fog  two,  while  in  meadow-grasses,  fescues,  and  rye- 
grasses there  are  several 

All  our  grasses  resemble  each  other  in  having  their  flowers  in 
spikelets,  the  latter,  however,  do  not  constitute  the  whole  in- 
florescence but  are  only  parts  of  it  In  wheat,  rye^^rasa,  and 
barley  the  spikelets  are  sessile  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  straight 
unbranched  main  axis,  the  raehis,  the  total  inflorescence  being 
termed  a  spike ;  in  reality  it  is  a  spike  of  spikelets. 

Id  the  majority  of  grasses  the  lachis  is  much-branched  and 
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the  spikelcts  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  as  in  Fig.  1 49. 
Such  an  iDfloiescence  is  termed  s.panick. 

When  the  branches  of  the  panicle  are  long  and  the  spikelets 
consequently  separated  from  each  other,  the  panicle  is  described 
as  spreading,  open,  ox  diffuse  (Figs.  174,  181,  &c). 

When  the  branches  of  the  panicle  are  very  short,  so  that  the 
spikelets  lie  close  to  the  main  axis  as  in  foxtail  and  timothy  grass 
(Figs.  172  and  [73),  ?>false  spite  or  spike-like  panicle  is  formed. 

The  Flower. — As  pointed  out  previously  the  glumes  are  bracts 
of  the  inflorescence  and  do  not,  of  course,  constitute  a  par;  of 
the  flower.  The  latter  (4,  Fig.  1 50)  consists  of  an  andrcecinm  of 
three  hypogynous  stamens  and  a  gynxcium  of  one  carpel.  At 
the  base  of  the  ovary  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  pale,  that  is, 
on  the  side  next  to  the  flowering  glume,  there  are  two  small 
transparent  scales,  the  lodicules,  I;  they  are  usually  considered 
rudiments  of  the  perianth,  but  may  possibly  represent  a  second 
palea. 

The  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  long  and  slender  and 
attached  to  near  the  middle  of  the  anthers ;  the  latter  are  readily 
moved  by  the  slightest  breeze. 

In  sweet  vemal-grass  two  stamens  only  are  present 

The  gynsecium  consists  of  a  single  carpel  with  an  ovary  most 
frequently  surmounted  by  two  styles  with  brush-like  stigmas  (j). 

The  grasses  are  cross-fertilised,  though  self-fertilisation  is  also 
frequent  At  the  time  of  flowering  the  base  of  the  lodicules 
generally  swell  up  and  force  the  pale  and  flowering  glume 
apart;  the  filaments  of  the  stamens  grow  rapidly  about  the 
same  time  and  push  the  anther  out  at  the  sides  of  ibe 
glumes ;  the  pollen  is  then  distributed  1^  the  wind  and  caught 
by  the  feathery  stigmas. 

In  a  short  time  (often  not  more  than  an  hour  or  two)  the 
lodicules  lose  their  turgidity  and  shrivel,  and  the  pale  and 
flowerii^  glume  close  up  again  shutting  the  ovary  and  stignuu 
from  view. 
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The  Fruit  and  Seed. — The  fruit  of  grasses  is  in  most  cases 
a  caryopiii  or  a.  one-seeded  form  of  nut,  the  seed  of  which  has 
giown  completely  into  union  with  its  surrounding  thin  pericarp. 
The  wheat  grain  discussed  on  p.  3>  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
a  caiyopsis  and  its  enclosed  seed. 

In  young  flowers  the  ovaries  of  the  grasses  are  quite  free  from 
the  glumes  and  may  remain  so  even  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  as  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  rye  and  oats;  sometimes,  however,  during 
growth  after  fertilisation  the  carj-opsis  grows  up  to  between  the 
glumes  and  becomes  united  with  the  latter  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  barley. 

In  oats  and  many  grasses  the  glumes  so  closely  invest  the 
caiyopsis  that  the  latter  does  not  fall  out  iirom  the  glumes  when 
the  ripe  panicles  are  shaken  or  thrashed ;  nevertheless,  in  these 
cases  the  caryopsis  is  free  and  easily  separable  from  the  glumes, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  barley  and  many  other  grasses. 

The  seed  contains  a  targe  proportion  of  starchy  endosperm, 
at  the  side  of  which  the  embryo  is  placed.  In  some  grass  seeds, 
and  particularly  those  of  certain  varieties  of  cereal  grains,  such  as 
Hard  wheats,  the  endosperm  is  flinty,  or  hard  and  semi-trans- 
parent, while  in  others  the  endosperm,  which  is  described  as 
mealy,  is  opaque  and  chalky  when  cut  across. 

The  different  appearance  of  flinty  and  mealy  endosperm  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  the  starch  grains  within  the  cells 
are  embedded  in  a  dense  matrix  of  proteid  material,  while  in 
the  mealy  endosperm  the  cells  are  not  completely  filled  with 
reserve  materials,  but  very  minute  air  spaces  exist  between  the 
starch-grains  within  the  cells. 

The  embryo  (Figs.  7  and  151)  possesses  one  cotyledon  (the 
scutellum),  a  short  plumule,  and  in  most  cases  a  single  primary 
root  covered  by  the  coleorhiza.  In  the  cereals  and  some  other 
grasses  secondary  roots  appear  upon  the  very  short  hypocotyl  of 
the  embryo  while  the  latter  is  still  within  the  caryopsis  and  they 
make  their  eiit  at  the  same  time  as  the  primary  root,  wher 
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germiDation  commences;  in  most  grasses,  however,  secondary 
roots  first  a[^>ear  some  time  after  the  single  primary  root  has 
grown  out  from  the  caryopsis. 

Sz.  MT. — Eximine  the  loots  of  any  grass.  Observe  as  fai  as  poidble 
their  or^in,  and  note  if  they  branch  extensively. 

Xz.  M0. — Cut  transvetK  and  longitudinal  sections  of  any  well-developed 
grass  stem  at  and  between  the  nodes.     Note  if  hollow  or  solid  all  thrODgh. 

Examine  the  leaves  of  harJey  and  oats  and  many  common  grasses.  Note 
the  split  leaf-sheath,  the  flat  or  rolled  blade,  and  the  character  of  the  ligule 

if  preseni. 

Ex.  atS. — Malieaneiaminaiion  of  the  inflorescences  of  a  number  ofcommon 
grasses  in  order  to  understand  the  various  parts,  viz.,  Ihe  tachis,  and  the 
spikelet  with  its  rachilla  and  bracts.  Which  are  the  empty  glumes,  flowering 
gluiDes,  and  palea  in  each  spikelet? 

Ex.  980.  — Distectout  the  flowers  from  any  common  grasses,  noting  the  form 
and  position  of  the  stigma,  the  number  of  stamens,,  and  the  position,  number 
and  form  of  the  lodicutes  in  each. 

Bz.  Ml.— Watch  the  unfolding  of  the  toWl  inflorescences  of  Yorkshire  F(^, 
Tall  Oat-Grass,  and  other  grasses  with  panicles.  What  positions  do  the 
branches  lake  before  and  after  flowering  ? 

Bl  303.— Cut  transverse  sections  of  several  grains  of  barley,  onls,  wheat, 
rye  and  maiie.     Note  the  'mealiness'  or  '  fllntiness'  of  the  endosperm  in 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
OBAHINZiE  (continued).      CEREALS. 

In  Europe  perhaps  the  most  fimiliar  crops  of  the  farm  are  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  and  oats. 

These  crops,  designated  Cereals,  are  grown  mainly  for  their 
fruits  or  grains  which  form  the  most  important  food  of  mankind 
and  are  also  of  great  value  as  food  for  the  stock  of  the  farm. 

Besides  being  utilised  as  bread-corn  large  quantities  of  the 
cereal  grains  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  starch,  beer, 
whisky,  gin,  and  other  spirits. 

Moreover,  the  cereals  are  frequently  grown  for  green  fodder  and 
the  straw  in  a  ripe  state  is  fed  to  stock,  made  use  of  as  litter,  or 
employed  for  thatching,  and  many  similarly  useful  purposes. 

The  common  cereals  of  the  tropics  are  rice,  maize,  millet,  and 
sorghum  or  dourra,  but  these,  with  the  exception  of  maize,  which 
is  occasionally  empldyed  in  a  green  state  as  horse  and  cattle 
fodder  or  made  into  silage,  have  no  practical  interest  for  the 
farmer  of  this  country. 

The  cereals  are  grasses  and  therefore  possess  general  char- 
acters described  in  the  last  chapter ;  they  are,  however,  of  such 
importance  that  further  treatment  of  their  peculiarities  is  needed. 

Fruit  and  Germination  of  Seed. — (a)  An  account  of  the 
fruit  and  the  germination  of  the  embryo  of  wheat  has  previously 
been  given  (chap.  iL) ;  Che  grain  of  rye  is  similar  to  this  in 
almost  all  respects,  but  the  roots  of  its  embryo  are  generally  four 
in  number  instead  of  three  as  in  wheat 

{b)  In  barley  the  caryopsis  or  fruit  is  firmly  united  with  the 
enclosing  flowering  glume  and  pale,  and  the  plumule  of  the 
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embryo  does  not  make  its  exit  where  the  coleorhiza  and  roots 
emerge  but  grows  on  beneath  the  glume,  and  ultimately  appears 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  grain  sometime  after  the  roots  have 
come  forth  (Fig.  151). 

The  number  of  roots  vis- 
ible on  the  embryo  within 
the  barley  grain  is  generally 
five  or  six. 
I  (f)  In  the  cat  the  caryopsis 
is  free  from  the  glumes,  but 
the  latter  more  or  less  tightly 
surround  it  and  on  germina- 
tion the  plumule  of  the  em- 
bryo behaves  as  in  barley,  and 
emerges  from  the  grain  at  the 
end  opposite  to  that  at  which 
the  roots  appear ;  the  number 
of  roots  of  the  embryo  is 
three. 

Roots. — In  the  cereals,  as 
in  all  grasses,  the  roots  of 
the  embryo  within  the  seed 
^  grow  out  when  germination 
rmin  »)ioi.n  cowDences :  these  may  be 
termed  ^seminal'  roots.  They 
"  are  of  importance  in  the  early 
life  of  the  young  plant,  but 
subsequently  die  off  and  their 
work  is  undertaken  by  the 
so-called  'coronal'  roots  which  arise  from  the  lower  nodes  of  the 
stems  as  explained  below  (see  Figs.  15*  to  154). 

'Tillering.' — A,  Fig.  152  gives  the  appearance  of  a  young 
barley  plant  after  a  single  green  leaf  has  appeared  above  ground. 
At  this  stage  it  possesses  a  small  bunch  of  roots  which  have  come 


'Burlcy  grain  ihsving  embryo  uid  in 
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from  those  which  were  easily  seen  in   the  embryo  within  the 
seed. 

Soon  afterwards  more  leaves  show  themselves,  as  at  £,  Fig. 
153,  and  often  about  the  same  time  the  terminal  bud,  which  was 


Fk.  xs>.—A,  Voung  bwlcr  pluil,  ^owinE  'Kininal     rooli.    c  Tml  iheilhing  laf; 
/bUldcoriir>tEr«nJ«r. 
B.  Young  b«ky  plut,  a  later  uigs  ol  A.     a  '  Seminal '  iwws  ;    h  finl  noit  of 

r,  L<ingi(>id;iialiectionaf:S  at  «.    c  Sheathing  luf:  ./UEn  :  a  Icrminal  bud:  jlnieral 
lHul(&ni  Miller')*  f  advtntitujua  rool  fining. 

originally  within  the  grain,  is  carried  up  to  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground  by  the  growth  of  the  first  intemode,  the  second 
and  succeeding  intemodes  remaining  undeveloped  for  some 
time.  When  the  primary  bud  has  reached  this  position  rapid 
formation  of  lateral  buds  Ulces  place  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves. 
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A  longitudinal  section  of  a  portion  of  a  plant  in  this  early  atage 
is  seen  at  C,  Fig.  153,  where  a  is  the  tenninal  bud,  and  b  a 
lateral  bud  just  forming.  In  Fig.  1 53  a  similar  plant  is  shown  in 
a  further  stage  of  development ;  the  leaves  of  bud  b  have  now 
come  above  ground. 

A  shoot  may  arise  in  this  manner  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the 
lower  leaves  on  the  primary  stem,  the  intemodes  of  the  latter 


Fid.  isv— I'  Vouni  birltyplant,  a  lilcr  ilage  of  £,  Fie-  ipt.     Tht 


Th*  Iflftvefl  fn>in  bud  A 


S,5. 

remaining  very  short  all  the  time  (//.,  Fig.  153).  The  secondary 
stems  may  also  develop  in  a  similar  fashion.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  from  a  single  grain  the  production  of  a  large  number  of 
shoots  is  possible,  and  these  breaking  their  way  out  from  the 
enclosing  leaf-sheaths  appear  Anally  as  a  tuft  of  stems,  each  of 
which  may  subsequently  develop  an  ear  of  com. 

This  framation  of  many  shoots  which  spring  from  near  the 
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surface  of  the  soil  is  termed  '  tillering,'  and  is  a  coiuroon  mode  of 
oranching  met  with  in  all  the  cereals,  and  in  grasses  generally. 

No  matter  at  what  depth  the  seed  is  placed  bianching  only 
takes  place  at  the  nodes  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If 
placed  deeply  the  first  intemode  or  two  {d,  C,  Fig.  153,  and  a, 
Fig.  154)  elongate  considerably,  and  are  noticed  as  a  tough, 
wiiy  piece  of  stem  when  the  plants  arc  pulled  up ;  in  shallow 
sowing  the  intemodes  are  short  and  scarcely  visible. 

The  number  of  ear-bearing  shoots  produced  from  a  single 
grain  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  100  or  more ;  usually 
it  is  not  more  than  five  or  six.  Varieties  of  cereals  grown  largely 
for  straw  should  tiller  considerably ;  for  production  of  grain  ol 
good  quality  two  or  three  stems  from  each  is  sufficient.  The 
ears  of  much-tillered  plants  ripen  unevenly  as  the  stems  are  neces- 
sarily not  all  of  the  same  age,  and  those  produced  last  are 
smaller  and  weaker  than  the  primary  stem  and  its  first  two  or 
three  branches. 

The  amount  of '  tillering'  depends  upon  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal causes.  Some  species  of  grass  'tiller'  more  than  others — 
wheat  and  barley,  for  example,  more  than  oats ;  varieties  of  the 
same  cereal  also  differ  considerably  in  this  respect 

Plants  exposed  to  plenty  of  light  '  tiller '  more  extensively  than 
those  grown  in  shade.  Thin-sowing  promotes  it  by  allowing 
more  light  to  reach  each  plant.  Moreover,  in  thin-sown  crops 
more  food- constituents  are  at  disposal  in  the  ground  for  each 
plant  than  when  crowded  together,  and  the  plants  'tiller'  more 
in  consequence. 

On  poor  soils  fewer  stems  arise  from  a  single  plant  than  on 
good  soils,  and  early  sowing  gives  more  time  for  the  formation 
and  development  of  shoots,  winter-sown  wheat  '  tillering '  more 
than  that  drilled  in  spring. 

'Shooting'  of  the  Corn. — The  branches  for  some  time  after 
they  are  produced  in  the  'tillering'  process  remain  with  unde- 
veloped intemodes ;  and  it  is  only  the  blades  of  the  leaves  upon 
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each  shoot  that  are  seen  above  ground  in  spring,  the  actual  stems 

"  being  extremely  short  and  quite  close  to  the 

ground.     A  longitudinal  section  of  the  lower 

portion  of  the  young  plant  at  //.,  Fig.   153 

'  showj  the  disposition  of  its  parts. 

It  is  seen  thnt  even  in  this  stage  the  main 
stem  is  surmounted  by  a  visible  ear,  and  it 
vill  be  readily  understood  that  grazing  the 
crop  by  running  sheep  over  it,  or  mowing  off 
the  leaves  in  spring,  does  not  injure  either 
the  stem  or  the  ear,  as  the  latter  are  placed 
so  low  down  and  are  protected  by  the  en- 
veloping leaf-sheaths. 

In  the  middle  of  June  or  thereabout  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  intemodes  takes  place 
and  the  com  is  then  said  to 
shoot.      The  ear  and  lowest 
intemode  in  the  bud  begin 
to  grow  first ;  the  rest  of  the 
stem   then  develops   in   or- 
derly succession  from  below 
upwards  and  forces  the  ear 
out  of  the  uppermost  leaf- 
sheath. 
Germination, '  tillering,' and 
'shooting'    of    spring-sown 
crops  proceed    more  or  less 
itinuously  without  any  dis- 
tinct cessation  of  growth,  but 
jmaiouiKcin:  autumu-sown    cereals    grow 
aiiiiioui  roois.   little  in  winter. 
.ts-'[iiiw)'-       'Lodging'  or   'Laving' 
I  iTc  lengthen.  OF  Crop. — It  IS  noticed  that 
'  "  ""'         after    '  shooting '    into    ear 
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com  crops  very  frequently  become  'bud'  or  'lodged.'  The 
straw  is  weak  and  it  is  found  that  the  second  and  third  inter- 
nodes  near  the  ground  are  longer  than  usual  and  the  cells 
beneath  the  epidermis  and  round  the  vascular  bundles,  upon 
which  the  stems  depend  for  mechanical  support,  are  longer  and 
have  thinner  nails  than  those  of  straw  which  is  not  laid. 

The  weakness  is  not  caused  by  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of 
silica  in  the  cell  walls  as  was  formerly  imagined,  but  is  due  to 
an  inadequate  supply  of  light  to  the  young  plants,  the  lower 
parts  being  etiolated  by  overcrowding. 

Nitrogenous  manures  tend  to  the  production  of  much  leaf 
surface  in  all  plants,  and  when  used  in  excess  on  com  crops  the 
plants  shade  each  other  and  are  liable  to  become  laid  in 
consequence. 

Heavy  rain  and  wind  increase  the  evil,  but  the  weakness  may 
be  such  that  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  straw  is  sufficient 
to  make  it  fall  without  the  aid  of  wind  or  rain. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  well-tillered  crops,  where  many 
stems  arise  from  each  plant,  would  be  specially  subject  to 
'  lodging.'  This  is,  however,  not  usually  the  case ;  the  '  tillering ' 
process  is  dependent  upon  light,  and  the  fact  of  its  having  gone 
on  extensively  is  evidence  that  each  plant  has  had  an  adequate 
exposure  to  light;  shaded  plants 'tiller' very  little. 

Thick-sowing  or  drilling  in  too  close  rows  promote  '  lodging,' 
for  from  the  first — soon  after  germination — the  plants  shade 
each  other. 

Flowering  and  Fertilisation. — Most  cereals  open  their 
flowers  in  the  morning  from  four  to  seven  o'clock  and  only  when 
the  temperature  rises  to  about  75°  F.  At  the  time  of  (lowering 
the  flowering  glume  and  pale  are  forced  apart  by  the  increased 
turgidity  of  the  lodicules,  and  the  anthers  arc  pushed  out  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  lilaments  of  the  stamens.  At  the  same  time 
much  of  the  pollen  is  shed  into  the  air,  but  in  almost  all  cereals 
■ome  o(  it  falb  on  the  feathery  stigmas  of  the  same  flower,  and 
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self-pollination  results.  In  wheat,  barley  and  oats  self-pollina- 
tion is  followed  by  fertilisation  and  the  production  of  fertile 
seeds,  whereas  in  rye  self-pollinated  flowers  are  almost  always 
sterile  and  consideiable  decrease  of  yield  results  to  the  crop 
when  damp,  dull  weather  prevails  for  a  long  time  and  prevents 
the  proper  opening  of  the  flowers  and  distribution  of  the  pollen. 

In  wheat  the  first  flowers  to  open  are  those  situated  about  on& 
third  of  the  way  from  the  apex  of  the  ear,  the  rest  follow  in 
succession  upwards  and  downwards  from  this  point.  Each 
(tower  remains  open  from  8  to  30  minutes,  and  the  whole  ear 
completes  its  flowering  usually  in  eight  or  nine  days. 

In  barley  the  complete  period  of  flowering  of  the  ear  is  shorter, 
and  when  the  flowers  open  they  remain  expanded  a  longer  time 
than  those  of  wheat  Frequently,  however,  the  flowers  of  barley 
never  open  at  all  and  self-fertilisation  is  the  rule.  In  fact  all  the 
cereals,  except  rye,  are  generally  self-fertilised,  although  natural 
crosses  among  wheats  and  among  oats  have  been  observed 
occasionally.  Hybrids  between  rye  and  wheat  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

Ripening. — A  few  hours  after  pollination  the  pollen-tube 
reaches  the  ovule,  and  fertilisation  of  the  ovum  is  eflected.  The 
latter  then  gradually  becomes  an  embryo  and  in  the  embryo-sac 
around  it  the  formation  of  endosperm-tissue  takes  place. 

Within  the  endosperm-tissue  there  is  also  a  gradual  accumula- 
tion and  storage  of  proteins  and  carbohydrates. 

Some  of  the  proteins  are  laid  down  in  the  outermost  layer  of 
cells  of  the  endosperm  in  the  form  of  aleuron-grains,  and  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  filling  of  the  aleuron-layer  and  the 
parts  immediately  beneath  it  takes  place  before  the  central  portions 
of  the  endosperm  are  completed.  In  small  and  rapidly-ripened 
grains  of  cereals  the  percentage  of  proteins  in  comparison  with 
the  carbohydrate  starch  is  higher  than  in  slowly-matured  plump 
grains  in  which  longer  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  starch. 
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In  barley  for  malting  purposes,  where  the  proportion  of  nitro- 
genous compounds  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  it  is  essential 
that  the  crop  should  have  time  to  accumulate  carbohydrates  in 
the  grain  in  large  amount  or  its  value  for  malting  is  much  reduced. 

While  the  ear  and  grains  are  ripening,  changes  are  going  on 
in  the  roots,  stem  and  leaves.  There  is  a  general  movement 
of  water  from  below  upwards  and  at  the  same  time  a  transla- 
tion of  useful  plastic  materials  (sugars,  amides  and  protons) 
from  the  lower  leaves  and  stem  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant, 
these  materials  being  iinally  utilised  in  the  formation  of  the 
embryo  and  its  store  of  starch  and  other  reserve-foods  in  the 
neighbouring  endosperm-tissue  within  the  grain. 

Death  also  takes  place,  gradually  from  below  upwards,  the 
roots  dying  off  some  time  before  the  grains  are  ripe. 

Although  the  ripening  changes  go  on  continuously  it  is  useful 
to  notice  four  stages,  known  respectively  as  (i)  the  miik-ript, 
{2)  the  yellow-ripe,  (3)  ripe,  and  (4)  the  dead-ript  stages. 

In  the  milk-ripe  stage  the  endosperm  tissue  contains  much 
water  and  when  the  grain  is  squeezed  a  white  milky  juice  ooies 
out  consisting  of  the  watery  cell-sap  and  numbos  of  starch 
grains.  Although  the  lowermost  leaves  are  dead  the  leaf- 
sheaths  and  the  blade  of  the  uppennost  leaf  are  still  green  ; 
the  glumes  are  also  green,  so  that  the  whole  crap  wears  a 
green  unripe  tint. 

In  the  yellow-ripe  stage,  on  cutting  across  or  breaking  the 
grain,  the  endosperm  is  found  to  be  somewhat  tough  and  kneads 
like  wax.  The  pericarp  of  the  grain  has  lost  its  gieen  colour  and 
the  straw  has  assumed  a  yellow  tint,  except  at  the  upper  nodes 
of  the  stem  where  the  cells  are  still  soft  and  sappy  and  contain 
green  cbloroplastids. 

In  the  ripe  stage,  which  in  hot  weather  occurs  three  or  four  days 
after  yellow  ripeness,  the  straw  is  usually  of  lighter  tint,  and  the 
nodes  which  die  last  are  now  dead,  shrunken,  and  brown.  The 
grain  is  harder  and  firmer. 
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If  left  longer  the  crop  becomes  dtad-ript,  in  which  state  the  grain 
is  brittle  when  cut  across  or  broken,  and  the  straw  loses  much  of 
its  brightness ;  if  left  on  the  field  the  straw  also  is  liable  to 
become  greyish  and  dirty  in  appearance,  and  often  so  brittle  that 
in  certain  varieties  of  cereals  the  ears  may  drop  off  whole,  and 
much  of  the  grain  be  lost  in  handling  the  crop. 

For  most  cereals  it  appears  to  be  best  to  cut  the  crop  in  the 
yellow-ripe  stage  when  no  trace  of  chlorophyll  can  be  detected 
in  any  part  of  the  pericarp  of  grains  selected  at  random  in 
several  parts  of  the  field. 

Si.  SOS. — Getmiiute  grains  of  all  the  c«realt  od  damp  blotting-paper  and 
carefully  oote  the  number  of  roots  which  make  their  appearance  from  the 
diffeieot  kinds.  Obaerre  the  way  in  which  the  plumule  makes  its  exit  from 
the  giain.    Eilract  the  embryos  complete  and  note  the  shape  of  the  scutellnm 

Does  a  naktd  carfopns  of  oat  oi  barley  gemioate  umilaily  to  that  of 
wheat  ? 

Bz.  9H. — Carefully  dig  up  young  plants  of  any  of  the  cereals  and  note  the 
position  atid  number  of  the  '  coiotial '  and  '  seminal '  roots. 

Ex.  SH. — Make  longitudinal  sections  of  young  '  untillered'  plants  and 
'  tillered '  ones  io  early  spriog  or  winter.  Eiamioe  with  a  lens  or  micriMCope 
and  observe  the  nomber  of  axillary  buds. 

Ss.  9M. — Make  similar  sections  when  the  stems  aie  6  or  8  inches  high,  and 
note  the  presence  and  position  of  the  young  inflorescences  or  '  can'  within. 

Ex.  UT. — Examine  an  ear  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oals  just  after  it  appears 
from  the  uppermost  leaf-sheath.  Note  the  character  of  the  ftowera.  Make 
examination  at  intervals  later  in  order  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  caryopsis 
between  the  glumes.     Which  grains  of  the  ear  develop  most  rapidly  ? 

Ex.  KM. — Cut  across  giains  at  various  intervals  and  observe  the  different 
changes  which  come  over  the  grain  and  its  contents  during  ripening. 

Note  the  order  of  disappearance  of  gieenness  from  the  stems,  nodes,  leaf- 
sheaths,  and  leaf-blades.  Endeavour  to  observe  the  (i)  milk-ripe,  (a) 
yellow-iipe,  (3}  ripe,  and  [4)  dead-ripe  stages^  and  how  they  pass  one  into 
the  other. 
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CULTIVATED  AND  WILD  OATS  (Genus  Avena). 

I.  OharkctatB  of  tiie  a«]itis. — The  inflorescences  or 'ears 'of  oats 
are  panicles,  the  branches  of  which  in  some  races  spread  out 
widely,  while  in  others  the  branches  are  more  or  less  closely 
pressed  to  one  side  of  the  main  a^cis. 

The  spikelets  contain  from  two  to  six  flowers;  the  empty 
glumes  are  membranous,  unequal,  many-nerved,  and  generally 
longer  than  the  spikelet  (Fig.  156).  The  flowering  glume 
terminates  in  two  more  or  less  distinct  projeaing  points,  and 
is  thick  and  firm  with  a  bent, 
twisted  dorsal  awn ;  the  awn  of  _ 
the  flowering  glume  is  missing 
from  some  of  the  finest  cultivated 
oats.  The  empty  glumes  are 
always  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour, 
but  the  flowering  glumes  may 
be  white,  yellow,  dun,  "brown  or 
black. 

The    caryopses    are    spindle-  y^J^L^'"^'''''''"  "'  *'''^  °" '''""" 
shape,  furrowed  on  one  side,  free, 

hairy  on  the  tip  and  sides,  and  flrmly  clasped  by  the  flowering 
glume  and  pale,  except  in  the  naked  oat,  the  fruit  of  which 
readily  fails  out  from  between  the  glumes  when  shaken  or 
thrashed. 

The  following  are  the  chief  species  and  varieties  met  with 
on  the  farm  : — 

2.  Wild  Oat  {Avena  Jatua  L.).^A  common  weed  with  long 
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slender  stems  and  large  open  spreading  panicle.  The  spikelets 
generally  contain  three  flowers,  the  flowering  glumes  of  which 
bear  a  strong  bent  awn.  The  rachilla  and  base  of  the  flowering 
glumes  ore  covered  with  long  reddish-brown  hairs  (Fig.  155). 

3.  Briatls-pointsd  Oat  {Avena  sfrigosa  Schreb.). — -An  annual 
weed  often  confused  with  the  previous  species,  from  which  it 
differs  in  having  one-sided  panicles  and  fewer  branches.  The 
flowering  glumes  are,  moreover,  more  deeply  divided  at  the  apex 
and  the  two  segments  prolonged  into  short  bristles  or  awn-like 
projections ;  the  rachilla  and  base  of  the  flowering  glume  are 
smooth. 

This  species  was  formerly  cultivated  on  poor  exposed  land 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  as  a  bread-corn,  but  is  now 
most  frequendy  seen  as  a  weed  among  the  superior  cereals. 

It  is  also  sometimes  cultivated  as  green  fodder  for  cattle. 

4.  Animated  or  Fly  Oat  {Avena  sierilis  L). — A  species  grown 
in  gardens  as  a  curiosity.  The  panicle  is  spreading  and  the 
'grain'  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  wild  oat,  except  that 
it  is  much  larger  and  has  longer  reddish-brown  hairs  on  the 
flowering  glume ;  the  rachilla  is  glabrous.  When  the  dry,  strong 
twisted  awn  absorbs  moisture  it  untwists  and  gives  a  creeping 
motion  to  the  grain. 

5.  Sliort  Oat  {Avena  brevis  Roth.). — A  species  of  oat  with 
thin  grass-like  stems  and  bulky  crop  of  leaves,  sometimes  grovm 
for  green  fodder  for  cattle  or  to  be  made  into  hay. 

The  panicle  is  one-sided  and  the  spikelets  contain  one  or  two 
Sowers  with  awned  flowering  glumes.  The  'oats'  are  plump, 
brownish  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

6.  Common  Cultivated  Oat. — This  cereal  in  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe  is  an  important  bread-corn,  but  in  the 
warmer  and  drier  parts  the  grain  is  chiefly  used  as  food  for 
stock,  especially  horses.  It  is  also  grown  as  an  early  spring 
green  crop. 
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The  various  cultivated  forms  appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  wild  species,  A./a/ua  L.,  A.  sUriUs  L.,  and  A.  bariata  BroL 

Two  races  are  recognised  which  are  sometimes  treated  as 
distinct  species,  viz. : — 

Race  I.  Oommoa  Oat  {Avtna  sa/fua  L.)  with  open  spread- 
ing panicles  (Fig.  157),  and 

Race  11.  Tartarian  Oats  {Avena  orienlaiis  Schreb.)  with 
contracted  one-sided  panicles  (Fig.  158). 

The  spikeiets  usually  contain  two  or  three  flowers,  the  upper 
one  of  which  is  liable  to  produce  either  a  small  grain  or  none  at 
all.  The  flowering  glume  of  the  lowest  flower  frequently  bears  a 
straight  awn  (Fig.  156)  which  when  strong  is 
a  sign  of  degeneration  of  the  stock  or  an 
evidence  of  the  coarseness  of  the  variety- 
There  is  considerable  diversity  among  ' 
the  different  varieties  of  cultivated  oats  in 
(i)  the  colour  and  thickness  of  the  husk 
or  flowering  glume  ;  (2)  the  form  of  the 
grain ;  (3)  the  period  of  ripening ;  (4)  the 
length  of  the  straw,  and  (5)  the  tendency 
to  shed  the  grain  when  ripe. 

For  meal  the  grain  should  be  somewhat 
short  and  plump,  with  a.  thin,  clean  white  fli'i™'f  l^^^'JlJi"*  |'/t^ 
husk;  the  varieties  with  long  grains  are  -''./'"'"« flowe™. 
best  adapted  for  feeding  stock,  and  the  colour  of  the  husk  is  of 
little  importance.  In  some  districts  black  oats  are  preferred 
apparently  with  nosufflcient  reason,  except  that  in  such  localities 
the  black  varieties  are  the  most  productive  and  the  most  familiar. 

The  early  varieties  give  a  larger  yield  of  grain,  but  less  straw 
than  the  late  varieties.  These  oats,  which  are  easily  shed  when 
ripe,  have  thin  husks  as  a  rule  and  are  of  better  quality  for  the 
manufacture  of  oatmeal. 

Late  varieties  possess  longer  grains,  more  adapted  for  feeding 
stock,  with  tbickish  husk  and  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
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of  '  kernel.'    They  produce,  however,  a  larger  bulk  of  superior 
straw,  are  hardier  and  more  suited  to  inferior  soils  than  the 
liner  carty  varieties.     On  good  soils  too  much  straw  is  produced 
and  the  crop  is  liable  to  become  'laid.' 
Race  I.   Oommoa  O&t  (Avena  saliva  L). 


Kcr,.  ,S7.-Piiiiclt  of  Common  Obi  {A-.iMa  iMmi  I..). 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  commoner  varieties  of  this  race 
usually  met  with  in  this  country. 

(i.)  Potato  Oat. — An  early  and  prolific  variety  with  a  somewhat 
compact  ear  and  pale  yellow  straw  of  medium  length.  The  grain 
is  white,  short  and  plump,  and  of  excellent  quality  for  millers  ; 
iu  flowering  glumes  rarely  bear  awns  unless  the  stock  b 
degenerating. 
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It  is  liable  to  shed  its  seeds  when  too  ripe,  and  is  best  suited 
to  good  soils  in  a  favourable  climate. 

Earlj  Hamilton  appears  to  be  an  improved  earltei  form  of  the 
potato  oat  with  superior  straw  and  said  to  be  more  productive. 

(ii.)  Band;  Oat. — A  tall,  stifT-strawed  early  oat  with  small  grain, 
the  colour  of  which  is  white  with  a  reddish  tinge.  It  is  inferior 
in  quality  of  grain,  but  is  much  less  liable  to  shed  the  latter  in  a 
gale  than  the  potato  oat.     It  is  suited  to  all  classes  of  soils. 

(iiL)  Hopetonn.  —  An  early  variety  with  a  large  spreading 
panicle  and  tall  straw.  The  grain  is  large,  and  has  a  thickish 
husk  of  pale  yellowish  brown  colour.  It  is  a  variety  suited  to 
moderately  dry  climates  and  light  land. 

(iv.)  Abnndance. — A  whitei  late  variety,  much  grown  at  the 
present  time :  the  straw  is  tall  and  leaves  broad  with  a  bluish 
green  hue.  Grain  white,  plump  and  large,  with  a  thick  husk. 
It  is  very  similar,  if  not  the  same,  as  Newmarket,  Giant  Eliza, 
and  Ligowo  oats. 

(v.)  Winter  Dun  or  Grey  Oat — This  variety  is  sown  in  the 
southern  parts  of  this  country  in  autumn,  and  fed  off  green  with 
sheep  in  spring  after  which  it  is  sometimes  left  for  seed. 

Though  not  unfrequently  killed  by  severe  frost  it  may  be 
considered  hardy,  and  gives  a  fair  yield  of  grain.  The  husk  of 
the  grain  is  dark  at  the  base,  brown  in  the  middle,  and  pale 
brown  at  the  tip,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  degenerate 
black  oaL 

Several  varieties  of  common  oat  having  longish  thin  grains, 
with  reddish,  bluish,  and  black  husks  respectively  are  met  with ; 
some  of  them  are  prolific  but  of  poor  quality,  and  scarcely 
deserving  of  cultivation  even  as  food  for  stock. 

Rack  II.  Tartarian  Oftt  (^zi^na  on'enta/is Schieb.)  (Fig.  158}. 
— The  varieties  belonging  to  this  race  have  one-sided  panicles, 
as  explained  previously,  and  spikelets,  whose  empty  glumes  are 
slightly  longer  than  those  of  the  common  oat. 

The  grains  are  long,  often  of  low  bushel-weight,  and  wanting 
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in  plumpness ;  the  straw  is  stiff  and  reedy,  and  inferior  in  Teedmg 
value  to  that  of  the  previous  race. 

Their  productiveness,  however,  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
common  oats,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  upon  soils  in 
warm  climates  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  the  latter  race. 

In  the  south  of  England,  where  as  much  straw  and  grain  as 
possible  is  the  object  without  much   regard   to   quality,  these 
varieties  are  very  extensively  cultivated. 
Tartarian  oats  are  adapted  for  cul- 
tivation  on    marshy  and   peaty  soils, 
heavily  dunged    hop-gardens,   and,   in 
fact,  on  all  soils  in  which  a  considerable 
—  amount'of  humus  is  present. 

The  following  are  two  common 
varieties  ■.^- 

(i.)  White  TartarUn  Oat.  —  .V  late 
variety,  with  very  tall  stitf  straw,  and 
grain  the  husk  of  which  is  dull  white 
with  a  long  awn.  It  requires  a  good 
soil  for  satisfactory  growth. 

(ii.)  Black  TartarUn  Oat— One  of 
the  most  extensively  cultivated  black 
oats,  earlier  and  more  liable  to  shed 
its  grain  than  the  while  Tartarian  oat. 
The  straw  is  of  medium  length,  the 
grain  black  with  paler  tips,  and  plumper 
than  the  white  variety;  the  awns  on 
the  flowering  glumes  are  not  so  stout 
Kic.  i,8.-p>nide  of  Taniiiu  as  on  the  latter  kind, 
o»i(/)w.nflrf™/a/HSchreb.).        g^jj^   kinds  of   Tanarian  oats   are 

grown  for  horses,  sheep,  and   stock  generally,  but  the  black 
variety  sometimes  yields  good  meal. 

Climate  and  Soil.— Oats  require  a  cool,  moist  climate ;  the 
north  and  west  of  the  British  Isles  therefore  grow  better  samples 
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than  the  south  and  east.  In  a  dry  climate,  unless  the  soil  is 
retentive  of  water,  the  oat  develops  a  long  thin  grain,  and  a  thick 
husk,  which  often  bears  a  strong  awn;  the  branches  of  the 
[tanicles  become  diy  and  apparently  hinder  the  translocation  of 
materials  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  plump  grain. 

This  cereal  may,  however,  be  grown  upon  almost  all  classes  of 
soil. 

Sowing. — With  the  exception  of  the  winter  dun  oat  and  one 
or  two  similar  varieties,  oats  are  sown  in  spring.  In  the  south 
of  England  they  are  generally  drilled  or  broad-casted  in  January 
or  February,  while  in  the  north  the  crop  is  sown  in  March  and 
April. 

When  drilled  3  to  4  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  are  used,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  grain,  the  tillering  power,  and  the  locality. 
Up  to  6  bushels  per  acre  are  broadcasted. 

Yield. — The  yield  of  grain  per  acre  varies  from  40  to  80 
bushels  or  more ;  the  straw  weighs  from  35  to  40  cwts.  per  acre. 

Composition. — Oats  have  more  '  fibre'  than  any  of  the  other 
cereals,  reaching  on  an  average  10  per  cent  of  the  grain.  The 
soluble  carbohydrates  averse  57  per  cent;  the  bt-content  is 
over  5  per  cent,  an  amount  much  higher  than  any  other  cereal 
except  maize.      The  albuminoids  average  about  1 1^  per  cent 

Zl.  SS9.— EiBTcine  the  spikcieli  of  any  cominoii  oat.  Note  (he  number  of 
flowers  in  each,  the  foim  and  extent  of  the  empty  and  flowering  glumei,  and 
the  rocm  of  the  naked  caryopsis. 

Which  flowering  glumes  have  awni  ? 

Bl.  mo. — Compare  the  infioiescencea  of  Tartarian  and  Comman  0«U,  and 
b!w  the  grains  and  flowering  glumes  of  each. 

Ex.  HL — Examine  tod  compare  the  tpikelet  and  grain  of  a  wild  oat  with 
inat  of  aoy  of  the  cultivated  fomii. 
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OULTIVATBD  BARLEYS  (Genus  Hordmm). 

I.  Oharacters  of  the  0«niis.— The  inflorescences  or  'ears'  are 
spike-like  and  consist  of  many  groups  of  three  single-flowered 
spikeleis  (Fig.  159)  arranged  from  top  to  bottom  of  an  elongated 
rachis. 

Each  spikelet  appears  practically  sessile  on  the  rachis;  but 
a  triplet  of  single-flowered  spikelels  really  represents  a  primary 
branch  with  two  opposite  lateral 
branches  each  bearing  one 
flower.  The  rachilla  on  which 
the  spikelet  grows  laterally  is 
prolonged  and  appears  as  a 
small  bristle  -  like  structure, 
readily  seen  with  a  lens,  lying 
within  the  '  furrow '  of  a  barley 
grain  as  in  Fig.  163. 

The  groups  of  spikelets  are 
arranged  alternately  at  notches 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  rachis, 
so  that  the  whole  ear  appears  to   ^ho^,....^  ,._.,., 
have  six  longitudinal  rows  of   ,hf;i^Jg™,?piS'u/^nl!tw;«d^i^i'r^ 
flowers.  !iol,1-Xi'iip"rf«t.""Kirhl!or^e«tT* 

The  empty  glumes   {e,  Fig.    ^J^rj^lTfiowi-!'''"""' ''"'"' ''""'^ 
I  ^9)  are  very  narrow  and  stand 

side  by  side  in  front  of  the  flowering  glume.  The  latter  is 
broad  and  possesses  a  long  awn  which  acts  as  a  transpiring 
organ.      The  longest  awns  are  usually  attached  to  the  largest 
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and  best  developed  grains ;  when  the  awn  is  cut  olf  or  destroyed 
the  grain  is  long  and  thin  when  ripe.  Usually  the  flowering 
glume  is  pale  yellow,  but  in  some  varieties  it  is  black  or  deep 
purpl& 

The  fruit  or  caryopsis  in  the  commoner  varieties  of  culti- 
vated barleys  is  adherent  to  the  flowering  glume  and  pale,  and 
on  being  thrashed  does  not  separate  from  the  latter. 

Varieties  termed  naked  barleys,  however,  exist,  in  which  the 
caryopsis  is  free  from  the  glumes  and  falls  out  of  the  ear  as 
readily  or  more  so  than  a  grain  of  wheat. 

3.  (hdti.va.UABtrltj  {Jlordeum  sativum  Pera.). — The  cultivated 
forms  of  bailey  are  all  considered  to  belong  to  one  species, 
which  has  been  named  Hordeum  sativum;  this  has  probably 
been  derived  originally  from  a  two-rowed  species  Hordeum 
spontaneum  Koch^  which  is  met  with  wild  ia  Western 
Asia. 

The  cultivated  varieties  fall  into  the  three  undermentioned 
races,  which  have  sometimes  been  treated  as  distinct  species : — 

Race  I.  Six-roved  Barley  {Hordeum  sativum  kexastickon  ■ 
H.  hexastichon  L.)  {A,  Fig.  160). — In  the  six-rowed  barleys  all  the 
flowers  of  each  triplet  of  spikelets  on  both  sides  oftherachis  are 
fertile  and  produce  ripe  fruits,  hence  the  ear  possesses  six  longi- 
tudinal fows  of  grain :  moreover,  the  rows  are  arranged  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other  alt  round  the  rachis. 

This  race  has  short  erect  ears,  short  straw,  and  coarse  thin 
grain.  It  is  hardy  and  gives  a  good  yield,  but  is  rarely  met 
with,  as  the  very  poor  quality  of  its  grain  debars  it  from  being 
of  any  use  to  the  fanner  in  this  country. 

Race  II.  Bare:  Bigg:  Tttwt-rmni Bailey {ffordeum  sativum 
vulgare"  Hordtum  vu/ganL.)(£,  Fig.  160). — In  this  race  all  the 
flowers  of  each  triplet  are  fertile  and  the  ear  is  possessed  of  six 
rows  of  grain  as  in  the  previous  race;  the  rows,  however,  are  not 
arranged  regularly  at  equal  distances  round  the  rachis.  The 
central  fruits  of  eacli  triplet  form  two  regular  rows  on  opposite 
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sides  of  the  rachis,  but  the  lateral  spikelets  of  each  triplet  which 
in  the  six-rowed  race  form  four  straight  single  regular  rows,  in 
this  race  form  two  irregular  double  rows,  hence  the  whole  ear 
appears  irregularly  four-rowed,  especially  in  its  upper  part. 

Bere,  of  which  there  are  one  or  two  improved  varieties, 
has  erect  ears  about  3^  inches  long,  and  usually  contains  trom 
forty  to  fifty  grains  in  each.  The  grains  are  thinner  and  longer 
than  those  of  the  two-rowed  race,  and  the  awns  are  stiff  and 
adhere  so  firmly  to  the  flowering  glume  that  they  are  difficult 
to  remove  when  thrashed. 

Bere  is  mostly  grown  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country  as 
a  spring-sown  crop,  and  used  as  food  for  stock  and  the  pro- 
duction of  whisky.  Varieties  of  this  and  the  six-rowed  barleys 
are  also  sown  in  autumn  to  be  fed  off  in  spring  as  a  green  fodder 
crop. 

On  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  power  of  giving  a  moderately 
good  crop  on  poor  soils,  bere  is  the  most  suitable  cereal  for 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  where  the  summers  are  of  short 
duration ;  in  such  localities  it  forms  the  chief  bread-stuff. 

Formerly  this  race  of  barley  was  used  in  the  preparation  of 
malt  and  beer,  and  to  a  slight  extent  this  is  still  the  case ;  the 
proteid-content  of  the  grain  is,  however,  frequently  too  high 
and  the  starch-content  too  low  for  the  pre|>aration  of  a.  good 
malt,  and  the  two-rowed  races  on  account  of  their  superiority 
in  these  respects  have  now  almost  entirely  superseded  bere  for 
malting  purposes.  Moreover,  on  good  soil  the  yield  uf  the  two- 
rowed  varieties  is  equal  to,  if  noi  su[>enor  to,  that  or  bere. 

To  [his  race  Ixrlong  Naked  Barley  {Ilordeum  cotlesU  L.)  and 
HlmaJ^an  Bafler  {Hordeum  trijurcatuiit  Jacq.  •<//.  ,/E^eerai 
Royle.)  (C,  Fig.  160).  In  both  of  these  the  caryo{>ses  are  quite 
free  from  the  glumes,  and  fall  out  as  roadily,  or  more  so,  than 
those  of  wheat.  Himalayan  barley  is  peculiar  in  having  three- 
pronged  awns  which  are  shorter  than  the  grain,  and  hend  l>ack 
in  the  form  of  small  horns ;  it  is  sometimes  termed  Nepal  »  heat, 
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ths  brown  Tree  caiyopses  somewhat  resembling  rather  large 
pointed  wheat  grains. 

Race  III.  Two-rowed  Barley  {Horimm  sativum  dhtkkon 
—  Hordeum  diitichon  L)  (Fig,  i6i). — In  the  two-rowed  race 
only  the  middle  spikelet  of  each  triplet  is  fertile,  the  lateral 
spikelets  being  barren  (male-flowered);  the  ear,  therefore,  possesses 
only  two  longitudinal  rows  of  grain. 

This  race  is  the  one  most  commonly  grown  in  the  British  Isles 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  comprises  a  considerable  number 
of  sub-races  and  varieties  among  which  are  the  finest  malting 
barleys.  When  not  sufficiendy  good  either  in  composition  or 
colour  to  be  used  for  malting,  the  grain  is  a  valuable  food  for 
stock. 

Several  fairly  distinct  sub-races  of  Two-rowed  Barley  are  met 
with  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief: — 

Sub-race  I.  Peacock,  Battledore,  Sprat,  or  Fan  Barley, 
formerly  described  as  a  species,  viz.,  Hordeum  Zeocriton  L  The 
straw  is  stiff  and  the  ears  erect  and  short,  about  2  J  inches  long, 
broad  at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the  tip  {^A,  Fig.  161).  Except 
the  lower  ones  of  the  spike,  the  grains  are  thin  and  of  poor 
quality,  with  long  spreading  awns.  The  whole  ear  has  a  fanci- 
ful resemblance  to  an  outspread  peacock's  tail  or  fan,  hence  the 
name  peacock,  fan,  and  battledore  barley  applied  to  it.  It  is  of 
little  agricultural  importance. 

Sub-Race  IL  Broad  Erect-eared  Barleys  {Hordeum  duHchan 
ereetum).— la  this  sub-race  the  ears  are  erect  and  broad,  with 
plump  grains  closely  packed  on  the  rachis  {B,  Fig.  161).  The 
straw  is  stiff,  and  on  this  account  barleys  belonging  to  this  sub- 
race  are  usefiil  for  growing  on  somewhat  heavily-manured  soils 
where  the  danger  of 'lodging' is  great  for  the  finer  ChevalUer 
variety, 

The  grain,  although  of  excellent  form  and  size,  usually  pos- 
sesses a  higher  proteid-content  than  is  suitable  for  the  producticm 
of  the  best  malt;  nevertheless  in  exhibitions  of  mailing-barley 
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varieties  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  twarowcd  race  have 
not  unfrequentljr  taken  very  high  places. 

Examples  of  varieties  belonging  to  this  sub-race  are,  Imperial, 
Webb's  Beardless,  and  Ooldthorpe. 

The  ear  of  Webb's  Beardless  loses  many  of  its  awns  when  ripe. 

Sub-Rack  III.  Narror  Bent-eared  Buleya  {Hordeum  dis- 
Hdton  nutans). — In  these  barleys  the  ripe  ears  bend  over  on 
one  side  and  hang  down  so  as  to  become  almost  parallel  with 
the  stem. 

The  ears  are  narrower  and  longer  than  those  of  the  previous 
sub-race,  the  smaller  width  across  the  ear  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  grains  are  placed  farther  apart  on  the  rachis  and  jut  out 
from  the  latter  at  a  smaller  angle  than  the  grains  on  an  erect- 
eared  variety  (C,  Fig.  i6i). 

To  this  sub-race  belongs  the  Ohevallier  variety  raised  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  Chevallier  from  a  single  ear  selected  by  a  labourer  in 
the  parish  of  Debenbara,  Suffolk,  in  1819. 

Chevallier  barley  and  the  various  selections  from  it  are  superior 
to  all  others  for  malting  purposes ;  they  are,  however,  somewhat 
delicate  and  liable  to  lodge  on  highly- manured  soils. 

Many  other  varieties  included  among  nodding-eared  barleys 
are  met  with,  all  of  which  produce  useful  malting  samples  when 
carefully  managed :  common  representatives  are  Old  Oammtm, 
Wottlnghfcin  long-eat,  and  others  with  seedsmen's  special  names 
attached.  The  grains  of  these  varieties  are  generally  darker  in 
colour  than  Chevallier  bailey,  and  possess  thicker  glumes  and 
pericarp. 

3.  Dtstlngnlshing  features  of  barley  grains  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent races  and  enb-racee. — One  of  the  essential  conditions  for 
the  production  of  a  good  malting  sample  of  barley  is  that  the  seed 
sown  should  be  as  far  as  possible  of  Che  same  variety,  so  that  the 
ripening  of  the  crop  and  the  composition  of  the  grain  should  be 
uniform.  As  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  grains  of  the  chief 
races  and  sub-races  from  each  other,  farmers  should  make  a 
point  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities,  especially 
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of  those  belonging  to  the  erect-eared  and  bent-eared  two-rowed 
barleys  in  order  to  be  able  to  examine  samples  before  purchasing 
for  seed  purposes. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  difference  of  the  common 
races  of  barley : — 

(i)  The  grains  of  the  six-rowed  race  are  elongated,  not  plump, 
with  thick  glumes ;  generally  a  considerable  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  awn  is  visible  on  the  flowering  glume. 

The  grains  of  here  are  larger  and  plumper  than  those  of  the 
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typical  six-rowed  sub-race,  but  in  other  respects  the  two  are 
similar. 

In  six-rowed  barley  and  here  the  two  lateral  grains  of  each 
triplet  growing  at  a  notch  of  the  rachis  are  twisted,  so  that  the 
two  halves  of  each  grain  when  viewed  on  the  furrow-side  are 
seen  to  be  dissimilar  in  size  and  form ;  the  presence  of  these  lop- 
sided grains  in  a  sample  is  evidence  of  their  origin. 

The  middle  grains  of  each  triplet  are  symmetrical  on  both 
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sides  of  the  furrow  line  and  very  closely  resemble  the  grains  of 
the  two-rowed  races. 

(ii)  The  broa,d  erect-eared  barleys,  such  as  Goldthorpe,  Im- 
perial, Webb's  Beardless,  and  Jewel,  are  easily  recf^nised  by  the 
presence  of  a  small  deep  transverse  furrow  across  the  base  of  the 
grain,  below  which  is  also  a  distinct  rounded  lump  {4,  Fig.  162), 

The  rachilla  lymg  in  the  longitudinal  furrow  at  the  back  of  the 
grain  is  short  and  usually  bears  a  number  of  long  thin  straight 
hairs  (3,  Fig.  163}:  in  some  varieties  of  this  class,  however,  the 
rachilla  is  woolly,  like  i,  Fig.  163. 


i  tii.-A,  B.« 
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(iii)  The  narrow  bent-eared  barleys  have  neither  transverse 
furrow  nor  lump  at  the  base  of  the  grain,  but  slope  off  as  at  1, 
Fig.  162.  Those  belonging  to  theChevallier  stock  have  a  rachilla 
which  is  covered  with  shorl  wavy  wool-like  hairs  (1,  Fig.  163). 

The  rachilla  of  the  Old  Common,  Nottingham  long-ear,  and 
so-called  '  Prolific '  bat  inferior  malting  barleys  is  longer  and  the 
straight  hairs  shorter  than  on  the  rachilla  of  the  erect-eared 
barleys  (a,  Fig.  163). 

4.  CliaTactars  of  a  good  maltlns  barley. — The  following  points 
are  of  importance  in  estimating  the  suiubility  of  barleys  for  malt- 
ing purposes ;  the  features  of  greatest  significance  are  only  obtaio- 
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able  t>7  chemical  analysis,  but  some  of  the  external  and  readily 
observable  characters  mentioned  below  frequently  indicate  the 
value  of  samples. 

a.  Compositien. — In  the  malting  process  the  starch  of  the 
grain  is  changed  into  soluble  compounds — dextrin  and  maltose — 
which  are  extracted  by  means  of  water  and  ultimately  fermented. 
The  amonnt  of  starch  should  therefore  be  high  in  order  to  obtain 
a  rich  extract  j  the  best  samples  contain  from  63  to  64  per  cent 
of  starch. 

The  proteid-content  of  barley  varies  from  6 J  to  over  17  per 
per  cenL ;  it  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  as  it  is  found  that 
barleys  with  a  high  percentage  of  proteids  give  turbid  worts,  and 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  beer  prepared  from  them  is  reduced. 

In  the  best  samples  the  proteids  usually  average  not  more  than 
9  per  cent. :  medium  samples  contain  10^  or  ir  per  cent.,  while 
poor  ones  frequently  contain  13  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  water  in  the  grain  is  important,  as  it  is  found 
that  the  drier  barleya  germinate  more  quickly  and  evenly  than 
the  damper  samples.  Moreover  those  with  a  high  water-content 
sooner  lose  their  germinating  capacity  and  are  more  liable  to  be 
injured  and  overrun  by  saprophytic  fungi  (moulds)  than  drier 
ones.  The  amount  of  water  present  in  the  grain  depends  upon 
the  ripeness  when  cut,  the  method  of  harvesting,  subsequent 
sweating  in  the  stack,  and  upon  other  conditions.  Good  samples 
contain  an  average  of  14  per  cent. 

b.  Germination  Capacity  and  Germination  Energy,  —  The 
quicker  the  germination  the  more  even  the  malt  and  the  better 
the  yield  of  extract  In  good  samples  96  per  cent  of  the  grains 
germinate  in  seventy-two  hours  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
18'  to  ao'C. ;  if  the  percentage  is  as  low  as  85  in  this  time  the 
sample  should  be  rejected. 

£.  Flitmpness  and  Weight. — The  grains  should  be  short  and 
thick  and  of  uniform  shape,  and  the  sample  should  be  free  from 
broken  grains  or  those  with  injured  skins.    The  bushel-weight  of 
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good  barleys  is  36  lbs. ;  samples  exhibited  in  the  Brewers' 
Exhibition  usually  vary  from  53  to  60  lbs.  One  hundred  grains 
should  weigh  between  4  and  5  grams ;  in  the  erect-eared  barleys 
the  latter  weight  is  sometimes  exceeded. 

d.  Mealiness. — When  cut  across  the  grains  should  show  a 
snow-white  surface,  but  rarely  do  we  find  samples  perfect  in  this 
respect,  most  of  them  containing  a  larger  or  smaller  number 
of  flinty  grains. 

e.  ' Siin.' — The  proportion  of  'skin'  or  husk  (glumes  and 
pericarp)  to  the  rest  of  the  gt^n  is  subject  to  much  variation  ; 
in  some  cases  the  percentage  of  husk  is  as  low  as  8  per  cent,  while 
in  others  it  is  as  high  as  16.  In  thin-skinned  samples  the  grains 
show  a  series  of  delicate  transverse  lines  or  puckers  due  to  loss 
of  water  and  slight  shrinkage  of  the  internal  contents  during 
ripening.     Thick-skinned  grains  show  no  such  lines. 

/.  Co/our, — The  sample  should  be  pale  yellow  or  a  pale 
clean  straw  colour  and  uniform  all  over  the  grain.  A  stained 
or  discoloured  appearance  is  often  associated  with  inferior  and 
damaged  samples  ;  grains,  therefore,  with  brown  bases,  or  which 
are  grey  or  of  dark  lint  are  to  be  avoided.  The  brown  lips  of 
the  grains  are  frequently  caused  by  dark  coloured  fungi,  but 
occasionally  it  is  the  natural  tint  of  the  barley,  and  may  in  such 
cases  be  no  indication  of  inferiority  of  sample. 

Barleys  exposed  to  heavy  dews  and  rain  are  generally  dark^ 
in  colour  than  well-harvested  crops. 

g.  Smell. — Samples  which  have  been  soaked  with  rain  during 
stacking  often  give  evidence  of  the  injury  by  its  musty  smell 

k.  Freedom  from  broken  or  cut  grains.— G^eaX.  care  should  be 
taken  when  thrashing  malting-barley  to  have  the  machine 
properly  set,  so  that  the  awns  are  not  cut  off  too  short  nor 
the  grains  cut  in  two.  Closely  cut  grains  often  have  the 
embryo  so  damaged  that  the  latter  will  not  germinate,  and  cut 
grains  are  liable  to  become  mouldy  when  damped  and  placed  on 
the  malting-door. 
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Soil  and  Cumate. — The  northern  parts  of  the  country  are 
usually  too  wet  for  the  production  of  mealy  grains,  but  in  the 
eanern  and  south-eastern  counties  of  England  the  best  malting 
barleys  of  the  world  are  grown.  In  hot,  dry  continental  climates 
the  grain  is  usually  '  thin '  and  flinty. 

Barley  grows  most  satisfactorily  upon  light  soils;  sandy  and 
calcareous  loams  free  from  excess  of  nitrogenous  manures  are 
best 

Sowing. — 'Seed'  should  be  drilled  as  early  as  possible  in 
February  or  March  in  order  to  give  the  plant  plenty  of  time 
for '  assimilation '  previous  to  the  building  up  of  a  well-nourished 
grain. 

In  some  favourable  districts  barley  may  be  sown  in  Jajiuary 
but  the  greater  amount  is  sown  in  early  March. 

The  amount  drilled  is  from  a  to  3  busheb  per  acre,  the  larger 
quantity  beii^  used  on  thin  soils. 

Yield. — The  average  yield  is  3a  bushels  per  acre  ;  as  much  as 
60  bushels  arc  occasionally  obtained. 

Composition. — Barley  grains  contain  on  an  average  14  per 
cent  of  water,  66  per  cent,  of  soluble  carbohydrates,  10^  per 
cent  of  protcids,  and  5  per  cent,  of '  fibre.' 

Bx.  U3. — Eiamine  an  ear  of  dx-rowed,  four-iowed,  and  two.towed  barley 
letpectiTcty. 

Obaene  the  iiruigemenl  of  the  ipjkelets  on  tbe  racbit  and  Ihe  number 
and  character  of  the  flowers — whelher  unisexual  or  bisexual  in  each. 

Bx.  343. — Observe  at  luiervaU  [he  growth  of  (he  caryopsis  between  the 
glumei  of  a  barley  floret  Trom  the  time  jutt  after  the  ear  emerges  from  the 
leaf-theath  up  to  the  time  when  the  grain  ii  ripe.  Is  the  caiyopsis  always 
united  with  the  glumes  ? 

Bx.  M4. — Cut  off  the  awns  from  some  can  of  barley  when  very  young  and 
compare  their  growth  with  those  of  uninjured  ears  growing  near  them. 

Bs.  MC. — Tbe  student  ahmild  examine  atid  thoroughly  master  the  detaili  01 
the  grains  of  differeut  race*  and  sub-racei  of  barley. 

Note  the  base  of  the  grain,  the  rachilia,  and  also  the  lodicules  of  the 
flower  which  are  csiily  dissected  from  loalced  grains. 
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OXTLTIVAraD  EYB  (Genus   Secale). 

.  Ohanctars  of  the  QeBUB. — The  inflorescences  or  'ears'  are 
spike-like  (Fig.  164),  resembling  those  of  wheat  in 
general  structure.  The  rachis  bears  two  opposite 
rows  of  sessile  spikelets. 

A  single  spikelet  is  placed  at  each  notch  of  tlie 
rachis,  and  consists  of  three  flowers,  two  of  which 
generally  produce  grain,  the  third  being  in  most 
cases  rudimentary. 

The  empty  glumes  are  very  narrow 
and  the  flowering  glumes  broad,  keeled 
from  the  base,  and  terminated  by  a  long 
awn ;  the  keel  of  the  glume  is  fringed 
with  stiff  hairs. 

The  caryopsis  is  free  from  the  glumes,   I 
narrower  and  longer  than  a  wheat  grain, 
and  usually  of  brownish-olive  or  greyish-  .. 
brown  tint 

a,  Ottltivated  Eye. — Only  one  species,  _ 

namely,  Oommon  Eye  {Secale  cenaU  Spir*i«'>''o( 
L.),  is  cultivated.  It  appears  to  be  of  iEnip™Eij'«: 
more  recent  origin  than  the  other  com-  KiumtT*rVt"K 
mon  cereals,  and  is  considered  to  have  "'**"■ 
arisen  from  SscaU  monlanum  Guss.,  a  species  mel 
with  wild  in  various  elevated  districts  of  southern 

ic  1S4,    -ejii'  and  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia. 

rtail'u.  ""       The  latter  species   difleiB  from  common  rye  in 
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being  perennial  instead  of  annual,  and  in  the  possession  ol 
shorter  ears  and  smaller  grains. 

On  the  continent,  especially  in  Germany,  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  rye  forms  the  principal  bread-com,  the 
flour  of  which  is  made  into  black-bread.  In  this  country  its  use 
as  a  bread-corn  is  very  limited ;  it  is,  however,  extensively  grown 
as  green  fodder  for  sheep  and  cows,  for  use  in  early  spring  and 
summer,  and  is  also  cut  green  for  '  soiling '  horses  in  the  stable. 

When  grown  for  com  the  straw,  which  is  longer  than  that  of 
wheat,  is  practically  useless  for  fodder,  but  on  account  of  its  stiff, 
tough  character  it  is  well  adapted  for  thatching  and  litter. 

No  well-marked  races  of  rye  are  met  with,  and  the  number  of 
constant  varieties  is  small.  The  latter  are  characterised  only  by 
differences  in  yield,  tillering  power,  and  hardiness,  their  morpho- 
logical peculiarities  being  so  slight  Chat  they  furnish  no  certain 
means  of  distinguishing  one  variety  from  another. 

The  commonest  and  most  useful  varieties  are  those  of  hardy 
constitution,  termed  Winter  Byes  ;  in  contrast  with  these  are  a 
few  Summer  Byas,  which  are  earlier,  less  productive,  and  sown 
in  spring. 

One  small-grained  variety  known  as  St  John's  Dl^  or  Mid- 
smmner  B;e,  possesses  extraordinary  tillering  power,  and  appears 
to  be  somewhat  more  nearly  allied  to  the  wild  species  Secah 
motttanutn  Guss.,  than  the  ordinary  forms.  It  is  usually  sown  at 
the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  may  be  fed  off  with 
sheep  or  cut  green  in  the  autumn  and  following  spring,  after 
which,  if  left,  it  will  frequently  give  a  good  yield  of  grain. 

Climate  and  SoiL.~Rye  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  cereals, 
and  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  severe  frost  of  a  continental 
winter. 

It  grows  well  upon  almost  all  light  soils,  but  especially  so  upon 
such  as  are  sandy ;  stiff  clays  and  damp  soils  rich  in  humus  are 
unauited  to  its  requirements. 

Sowing. — For  com  production  the  winter  rye  is  drilled  at  the 
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rate  ol  a  to  3  bushels  per  acre,  usually  in  September  or  October, 
as  early  as  possible,  as  tillerii^  goes  on  chiefly  in  autumn  and 
not  much  in  spring. 

Summer  rye  is  sown  generally  in  March  and  April. 

When  sown  for  green  spring  food  more  seed  is  sown,  usually 
from  3  to  4  bushels  per  acre. 

Yield. — The  average  yield  is  from  35  to  30  bushels  of  com, 
tad  from  30  to  40  cwts.  of  straw  per  acre. 

Composition. — Kye  has  practically  the  same  composition  as 
wheat 

u  puts  of  Ml  eu  of  ire,  uid  compue  then 
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01TLTIVATED  WHEATS  (Genus  Ttiticum). 

I.  Oluracten  of  thfl  Oeiitu. — The  infloresceQces  or  'ears'  are 
spike-like,  with  two  rows  of  sessile  spikelets  placed  singly  at  each 
notch  of  the  rachis. 

The  spikelets  (Fig.  166)  generally  possess  from  two  to  five 
flowers,  one  or  more  of  the  upper  ones  are  always  abortive; 
usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  are  fertile  aod  produce  ripe 
fruits. 

The  lower  spikelets  of  the  'ear'  are  often  sterile  even  in  the 
best  selected  varieties, 

The  empty  glumes  (Fig.  166,  e)  are  broad,  thus 
differing  from  rye,  and  usually  have  but  a  short 
I  awn  or  blunt  apex ;  the  flowering  glumes  possess 
a  long  or  short  blunt  awn. 

The  fruit  (caryopsis),  which  is  free  from  the 
glumes,  has  a  deep  furrow  on  the  back  and  a  hairy 
;  the  colour  of  the '  grain '  may  be  white,  yellow, 
^»'^rT  nl^-  '^'^  brown,  or  violet. 

wbJf  T^^  "■  ■*■  ''***  wheat  grala  should  be  plump,  with  a 
''""h'm-'I^  smooth,  thin,  well-filled  skin.  For  the  purposes  of 
chu  cfI  th*'' or.'  the  baker  it  should  be  somewhat  translucent  or 
semi-glassy  when  cut  across:  samples  containing  many  trans- 
lucent grains  are  known  on  the  market  as  '  strong  wheats,'  those 
with  soft  floury  endosperm  being  'weak.* 

The  grains  in  a  sample  should  also  be  of  uniform  colour,  size, 
and  shape. 

For  sowing  the  germination  capacity  should  not  be  less  than 
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98  per  cent,  aad  the  weight  of  100  grains  not  less  than  4  grains. 
The  grains  should  have  a  hairy  tip  and  the  embryo  at  its  base 
should  he  prominently  visible  through  the  pericarp;  if,  on 
examination  with  a  lens,  the  hairs  at  the  tip  appear  few  and 
much  broken,  the  sample  has  most  likely  been  subjected  to 
rough  treatment  in  order  to  give  it  an  artificially  bright  ap- 
pearance. 

The  pericarp  of  fresh  good  grain  is  bright ;  in  old  seed  it  is 
dull;  the  sample  should  have  neither  musty  smell  nor  bad 
taste. 

3.  Onltivated  WhMts. — With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Small  Spelt  and  Emmer,  none  of  the  cultivated  wheats 
have  been  met  with  in  a  wild  state  and  their  origin  is 
unknown. 

Whether  the  hundreds  of  forms  in  cultivation  are  the  product 
of  a  single  spedes  or  of  several  is  also  not  cettain. 

The  following  races  or  species  of  cultivated  wheats  may  be 
recognised. 

While  typical  examples  of  each  species  are  readily  distinguished, 
transition  forms  resulting  from  hybridisation  or  muiation  make 
it  impossible  to  define  with  precision  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  them. 

Race  I.  One-giained  Wheat  or  Small  Spelt  {Tri/iatM 
mofwcoccum  L.).  This  race  is  of  pale  grass-green  colour  when 
unripe,  and  possesses  a  flat,  short,  compact  ear  at  first  sight 
resembling  two-rowed  barley  (-4,  Fig,  167).  The  spikelets  have 
two  flowers,  one  of  which  is  abortive ;  the  other  produces  a  single 
ripe  grain.  The  flowering  glume  of  the  fertile  flower  bears  a 
long  awn  and  the  straw  is  stiff  and  almost  solid. 

The  grain  is  free  from  the  glumes  but  does  not  fall  out 
when  the  ear  is  thrashed;  the  rachis  of  the  ear  is  brittle, 
and  behaves  on  thrashing  as  Emmer  and  Spelt  mentioned 
below. 

One-grained  wheat  is  sometimes  cultivated  on  poor  soils  in  the 
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mountainous  districts  or  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Eastern  Europe, 
but  is  of  little  practical  impoTtance. 

The  yield  is  from  25  to  35  bushels  of  spelt  grain  per 
acre. 

Small  Spelt  has  doubtless  been  derived  from  Trtticum  agtlo- 
poides  Bal.,  a  wild  species  of  grass  common  in  the  Balkans  and 
Asia  Minor. 

Race  II.  Emmer  (  Tn'A'fwm  amyleum%tr.  =  T.  dicMatmSchT.). 
— This  race  possesses  ears  narrow  across  the  face,  with  the 
spilcclets  somewhat  closely  packed  on  the  rachis  {B,  Fig.  167); 
each  spikelet  ripens  only  twO  grains,  and  the  flowering  glumes 
always  have  long  awns. 

Two-grained  spelt  is  grown  in  Abyssinia,  India,  and  certain 
parts  of  southern  Europe,  where  it  is  sown  in  spring ;  its  grain 
is  utilised  chiefly  for  bread  and  as  food  for  horses. 

In  this  race  the  grain  is  free,  but  SO  closely  invested  by 
the  lirm  glumes  that  it  does  not  fall  out  when  the  ear  is 
thrashed.  The  rachis  of  the  ear  is  very  brittle,  and  when 
thrashed  breaks  up  at  each  notch  where  the  spikelets  are 
inserted;  the  produce  after  thrashing,  therefore,  consists  (rf 
more  or  less  complete  spikelets,  to  which  are  attached  short 
pieces  of  the  rachis. 

Emmer  has  probably  been  derived  from  Triticutn  hermenii 
Cook=  T.  vulgare  var.  dicoccoides  Koem.,  a  wild  species  met  with 
in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  western  Persia.  , 

Race  III.  Hftcaroni,  Hud  or  Flint  Wheat  {Trxticum  durum 
Desf.)  (Fig.  168,  A^. —  This  name  is  applied  to  a  large  number 
of  spring-sown  wheats  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean 
regions  and  Asia  Minor.  All  the  varieties  have  hard,  flinty, 
somewhat  pointed  grains  and  flattish,  empty  glumes  sharply 
keeled  to  the  base ;  the  flowering  glume  always  has  a  long  awn, 
and  the  straw  is  stiff,  generally  solid  or  filled  with  pith.  The 
grain  is  very  rich  in  gluten,  and  utilised  extensively  for  making 
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Race  IV.  PoUal  Wheat  {Triticum  Pohnieum  L.)(C,  Fig. 
168). — This  race  has  long  ears  or  glaucous  tint  when  unripe, 
and  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  empty  glumeS) 
which  are  often  an  inch  long  and  enclose  all  the  flowers  in  the 
spike  let 

In  straw,  leaf  and  grain  it  exhibits  close  relationship  to 
Macaroni  wheats,  and  is  probably  a  monstrous  form  of  Kace 
III. 

The  flowering  glumes  are  awned  and  each  spikelet  contains 
four  flowers,  only  two  of  which  are  usually  fertile. 

The  'grain'  is  |  of  an  inch  long  and  narrow,  of  reddish 
colour,  flinty,  hard  and  transparent. 

The  straw  is  almost  solid. 

It  is  chiefly  grown  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  yield  is  too  smalt  and  the  plant  too  tender  for  cultivation 
in  this  country. 

Race  V.  Bive^  Gone  or  Turgid  Wheat  {Triticum  furgidum 
L.)  (Fig.  168, 5).— The  Rivet  or  Cone  wheats  on  the  Continent 
are  frequently  termed  '  English  Wheats,'  although  in  England 
they  are  not  very  much  grown. 

The  ears  are  large  and  four-sided  with  the  spikelets 
closely  packed  on  the  rachis,  and  the  straw  very  tall,  stiff, 
often  solid  in  the  upper  internodes,  and  not  at  all  liable, to 
lodge. 

The  empty  glumes  are  somewhat  short,  inflated  and  keeled, 
and  the  flowering  glume  possesses  a  long  awn  which  often  falls 
off  when  the  grain  is  ripe. 

The  Rivet  wheats,  of  which  the  author's  'Blue  Cone'  is  a 
well-known  form,  are  very  late  in  ripening  and  only  suited  to 
warm  soils  in  the  south  of  England,  where  [hey  give  very  large 
yields  of  grain  and  long  rigid  straw  of  little  use  except  for  litter 
and  thatching  purposes. 

The  grain  is  short  and  plump,  with  a  blunt,  flattish  apex 
and    a    characteristic    'hump'    on   the   dorsal    side.     It   is 
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eJiceptionally  rich  in  starch  and  poor  in  gluten;  the  flour  is 
somewhat  dark-coloured  and  unsuitable  for  bread-baking  ex- 
cept when  mixed  with  that  from  more  glutinous  varieties  of 

Race  VI.  Oommon  Wheat  {Triiicum  vulgart  Vill). — To  the 
race  of  common  wheat  belong  all  the  most  important  varieties 
in  cultivation  in  the  great  wheat-growing  districts  of  Europe, 
Australia,  and  America. 

The  common  wheats  have  empty  glumes,  keeled  only  in  the 
upper  half. 

Several  hundreds  of  varieties  are  recorded.  Some  of  the  chief 
forms  grown  in  this  country  are  inenlioned  below. 

By  farmers  thty  are  ordinarily  grouped,  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  grain,  into  red  and  white  wheats. 

Those  wheats  with  white  grains  require  good  soils  and  a  dry 
warm  climate.  Such  grain  often  yields  flour  of  good  quality,  but 
the  plants  are  more  tender  and  not  so  productive  as  the  red- 
grained  varieties.  The  latter  stand  wet  winters  better  than  the 
white  kinds,  and  are  often  grown  on  somewhat  inferior  wheat 
soils. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  awns  on  the  flowering  glumes 
is  the  most  permanent  feature  of  varieties  of  wheats.  The  latter 
are,  therefore,  usually  placed  in  two  groups,  namely,  (i)  awnless 
or  beardless,  and  (3)  awned  or  bearded  varieties.  The  groups 
are  then  subdivided  according  to  the  colour  of  the  glumes — 
white  or  red— and  again  according  to  the  smoothness  or  hairiness 
of  the  glumes. 

These  may  be  separated  again  into  types  with  (i)  lax  {A  and 
B,  Fig.  169),  (a)  denser  (C,  Fig.  169),  and  (3)  compwct  ears 
(D,  Fig.  169)  respectively,  and  a  final  division  made  accordii^ 
to  the  colour  of  the  grain. 

it  is  impossible  here  to  mention  more  than  a  very  few  of  the 
varieties  in  cultivation,  and  new  ones,  or  so-called  new  ones,  are 
being  raised  annually.   Those  frequently  met  with  in  this  country. 
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which  may  be  taken  in  illustration  of  the  varieties  of  common 
wheat,  are  mentioned  below. 

Section  I. — Bwrdlees  varieties. 

a.  Ear  white,  glumes  itnoofh. 

(i)  Talavera.— A  spring  wheat  with  very  loose,  open  ears 
tapering  upwards  and  slightly  awned  at  the  tip  {A,  Fig.  169). 
The  leaves  are  broad  and  deep  bluish-green  in  colour ;  the  straw 
is  of  medium  length,  and  the  grain  large,  very  white,  and  of  good 
quality.  It  i»  suited  to  medium  soils  and  does  not  succeed  well 
on  clays. 

(ii)  Eiutsr'B  White. — A  winter  variety  with  somewhat  loose 
ears,  which  taper  upwards  and  are  slightly  awned  at  the  tip 
{B,  Fig.  169).  The  spikelets  are  also  narrow  as  in  Talavera 
wheat,  but  the  immature  plant  is  not  such  a  dark-green 
colour  as  the  latter  variety.  The  grain  is  flinty,  large,  dull 
white,  with  a  pale  brownish  tinge.  This  is  a  hardy  variety 
which  gives  the  best  results  on  medium  and  inferior  wheat 
soils;  on  good  land  it  produces  too  much  straw  and  is  liable 
to  become  laid. 

(iii)  Obldham. — A  winter  variety  with  tall  straw  and  ears  of  the 
type  of  Hunter's  White.  The  grain  is  white  and  rather  starchy. 
Chidham  White  is  a  wheat  suited  to  chalky  and  sandy  loams  in 
the  warm  parts  of  the  south  of  England. 

A  form  known  as  Main's  Stand-up  appears  to  be  closely  allied 
to  this  variety. 

A  variety  with  nd  glumes  and  white  grain  is  also  met  with 
under  the  name  of  Chidham. 

(iv)  FsntoiL — A  winter  variety  with  short  irregular  stiff  straw 
and  slightly  denser  ear  than  Hunter's  White.  The  grain  is  pale 
white.     It  is  a  variety  suited  to  rich  soils. 

(v)  White  ^ctoila. — A  winter  wheat  with  long  dense  ears  and 
broad  spikelets. 

The  sttaw  is  long  and  the  grain  very  white,  and  of  excellent 
quality. 
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(vi)  HaidcBstle. — A  variety  resembling  White  Victoria  with 
tail  straw,  but  slightly  shorter  ears. 

The  variety  known  as  Trump  grown  on  calcareous  soils  in  the 
south  of  England  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Hardcastle. 

(vii)  Sqo&rehe&d.  —A  winter  variety  with  very  densely  packed, 
ears  (C,  Fig.  169),  which  are  rarely  more  than  aj  to  ^3  inches 
long ;  the  spikelets  are  broad. 

The  wheat  is  little  subject  to  rust  and  gives  good  yields  of 
palish  red  grain.  It  has  short,  stiff  straw  and  can  be  grown  on 
rich  soils  without  fear  of  '  lodging.'  On  account  of  its  weak 
tillering  power  it  requires  to  be  sown  rather,  thickly. 

b.  Ear  whitt,  glumes  ax/ered  with  while  velvety  hairs. 

(i)  BoQgh  Oliafl  Wbite,  White  Velvet-eared,  or  Old  Houy 
White  Wheat. — A  winter  variety  only  suited  to  dry  climates,  and 
therefore  more  largely  grown  in  Kent  and  Sussex  than  in  the 
northern  counties.  In  damp  climates  the  haiis  on  the  glumes 
hold  water,  and  the  latter  is  specially  liable  to  induce  sprouting 
or  germination  of  the  grain  in  the  ear. 

Varieties  with  open  and  denser  ears  are  known;  the  commonest 
form  has  compact  ears  and  short,  stiff  straw. 

The  grain  is  white  and  semi-transparent,  of  excellent  quality. 
It  is  best  adapted  to  rich  soils. 

£.  Ears  red,  glumes  smooth. 

(i)  Lanutuu. — A  winter  variety,  somewhat  tender  and  only 
suited  to  mild  climates  such  as  the  south  of  England,  where  it  is 
grown  on  rather  inferior  soils.  The  straw  is  long  and  the  ears 
lax  and  tapering,  of  the  type  of  Hunter's  White  (5,  Fig.  169); 
the  spikelets  are  narrow  and  the  glumes  of  a  dark-red  colour, 
especially  near  their  tips.     The  grain  is  red  and  of  good  quality. 

A  variety  known  as  Red  Kent  is  probably  identical  with 
this. 

(ii)  Hopetoim. — A  variety  with  long  straw  and  resembling 
Hunter's  White  (.5,  Fig.  169)  in  form  of  ear.  The  grain  is  white 
and  flinty,  and  yields  flour  of  good  quality. 
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It  is  a  somewhat  tender  variet]'. 

(iii)  Spalding  or  Spftlding's  ProMc. — A  winter  variety,  with 
long  loose  ears,  not  tapering  much  at  the  tip,  and  tall,  stiff  straw. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  productive  wheats  and  has  reddish-yellow 
grains  of  fair  quality. 

(iv)  Golden  Drop. — A  prolific  variety  with  dense  ears  re- 
sembling C,  Fig.  169.  The  straw  is  stout  and  of  medium 
length,  the  grain  plump,  pale-ced,  and  of  fine  quality. 

A  'White  Golden  Drop'  is  also  met  with  possessing  dull  white 
or  light  red  ears  and  brownish -ye  I  low  grain. 

(v)  Browick. — A  variety  with  short  dense  ears  resembling 
those  of  Squarehead,  but  possessing  red  glumes  and  grain  of 
moderate  quality  only.  It  is  especially  suited  to  damp,  heavy 
land,  where  it  is  often  very  productive. 

(vi)  Sqnarebead'B  Master. — A  red  chaff  Squarehead  variety 
with  short  stiff  straw.  Well  adapted  for  cultivation  on  land 
in  good  condition  where  it  yields  very  lai^e  crops.  The  grain 
is  of  very  fair  quality. 

d.  Ears  red,  ghtmes  with  velvety  hairs. 

Varieties  with  these  peculiarities  of  ear  are  comparatively  few 
and  practically  unknown  in  this  country. 

Section  II.  Bearded  vailetles. — In  these  the  flowering 
glumes  have  long  awns  as  in  Fig.  1 70.  Some  of  them  are  hardy, 
but  most  are  tender  wheats  only  suitable  for  spring  sowing,  and 
not  much  grown  in  England. 

They  are  usually  grouped  similarly  to  the  beardless  varieties 
mentioned  above. 

(i)  Shirreff's  Wlilte  Bearded. — A  winter  variety  sometimes 
sown  in  spring.  It  has  white  ears  and  yields  white  grain  of 
medium  quality. 

(ii)  Beading  April. — A  rapid-growing  variety,  c.ipable  of  ripen- 
ing grain  even  when  sown  as  late  as  April  in  certain  favourable 
localities.     It  has  long,  lax  ears  of  reddish  colour.     The  spike- 
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lets  often  contain  four  grains,  which  are  light  red  and  of  fair 
quality. 

This  variety  is  apparently  a  slightly  improved  form  of  the  Old 
Fern  Wheat. 

In  all  spring  sown  varieiies  the  yield  is  inferior  to  those  sown 
in  autumn. 

Cliuatb  and  Soil. — For  its  full  development  wheat  requires 
a  warm,  somewhat  dry,  climate. 

In  hilly  districts  the  plants  are  small  and  the  yield  scanty, 
while  in  wet  localities  the  straw  is  abundant,  but  the  grain  poor 
in  amount  and  quality  also. 

Varieties  are  met  with  capable  of  giving  good  yields  upon 
almost  all  soils- except  those  of  the  lightest  class  or  stiff,  wet 
clays;  the  soils,  however,  best  suited  to  growth  of  the  most 
valuable  wheats  are  stiff  clay  loams. 

Sowing. — Winter  wheats  are  sown  in  autumn,  from  September 
to  December,  in  this  country  most  frequently  in  October; 
the  spring  varieties  from  January  to  March,  most  usually  in 
February. 

The  seed  is  drilled  in  rows  from  7  to  10  inches  apart,  the 
amount  used  varying  from  1}  to  5  bushels  per  acre. 

Yield. — The  average  yield  in  this  country  is  about  38^ 
bushels,  but  60  bushels  or  more  per  acre  are  sometimes  obtained; 
a  yield  of  40  bushels  is  usually  considered  a  good  crop. 

Composition. — The  composition  of  the  wheat  grain  varies 
much  with  the  climate,  soil,  manuring,  and  variety  of  the  plant. 
The  '  soluble  carbohydrates,'  mainly  starch,  average  about  66J 
per  cent ;  the  albuminoids,  1 1^ ;  the  '  fibre,'  3 ;  the  fat,  i  J ;  the 
water-content  usually  about  14  per  cent. 

The  albuminoids  in  some  grains  are  as  low  as  8  per  cent., 
while  in  others  they  may  be  as  high  as  24  per  cent. ;  the  flinty 
grains  are  usually  richer  in  this  class  of  substances  than  the 
mealy  ones  of  the  same  variety  of  wheat. 

Race  VII.     Olnb,  Olnxtor  or  Dwaif  WlLoat  (TH'AVum  com- 
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pactum  Host.)  (Fig.  169,/)). — The  Club  wheals  usually  have  short, 
stifT  straw  and  exceedingly  dense  short  ears  which  are  rarely  over 
two  inches  long ;  the  empty  glumes  are  liceled  in  the  upper  half 
and  rounded  in  the  lower  half. 

They  are  chiefly  grown  in  parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Chili,  Turkestan,  and  the  Pacific  cokstal  regions  of  the  United 
States.    The  awned  forms  are  known  as  '  Hedgehog  Wheats.' 

The  grains  of  all  the  varieties  are  small  and  plump  and  yield 
flour  of  moderate  quality  only. 

The  Club  wheats  are  closely  related  to  the  Common  Bread 
wheats  {Z  vul^rt). 

Race  VIII.  Dinkel  or  Oommon  Spelt  Wliwts  (Tritimm  Speiia 
L.). — The  varieties  of  this  race  have  cars  with  spikelets  placed 
rather  widely  apart  (C  and  D,  Fig.  167);  the  glumes  may  be 
while,  red,  or  other  colours,  smooth  or  velvety,  and  in  some 
varieties  the  flowering  glumes  are  awned,  while  in  others  they 
are  without  awns. 

The  ears  possess  a  brittle  rachis  which  breaks  like  those  of 
Emmer  and  Small  Spelt  when  thrashed.  Each  spikelet  ripens 
two  or  three  narrow,  elongated  grains,  which  are  triangular  in 
section. 

This  race  of  wheat  is  cultivated  on  poor  soils  in  Switzerland, 
S.  Germany,  and  Spain.  The  yield  is  from  35  to  50  bushels 
spelt  grain  per  acre.  -" 

Zz.  3<T. — ExaTnine  the  spikelets  of  a  ripe  ear  of  common  wheat,  and  note 
[he  namber  of  flowers  which  h&ve  produced  well-formed  giaini,  and  the 
number  of  abortive  flowers. 

Kx.  IBS. — If  possible  obtain  specimens  of  the  various  spedes,  raoet,  and 
varieties  of  wheat.  Note  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  caif  opsis,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  an  awn  and  keel  on  Ibe  empty  and  flowering  glumes,  and  the 
Ktiflness,  solidity,  or  hotlowness  of  the  internodes  oF  the  straw  of  each. 

Bz.  !HB. — ^The  student  should  also  make  a  point  of  examining  the  general 
form  of  the  ears  of  diflerent  comman-named  varieties  of  wheat.  Measure 
how  manj  spikelets  are  arranged  on  3  inches  of  lachis  in  each  car.  N(^ 
also  the  coloni  of  the  chaff  and  grain  in  each. 
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RBOoaiirnoM  op  tounq  osbsalb  bt  tbzib  lbatbb. 

(Examine  with  s  good  ten*.) 

A.  VonDg  letf-gheaths  without  hain. 

(i)  Barisj.      Base  of   leaf-blade  with   two  larg*  cUspiog  claw-Uke 
piojeclioiu  u  ia  Fig.  189. 
The  leaf-blades  are  very  broad  with  cighteeo  to  twen^-fbur  veins, 
and  tolled  to  the  tight. 
(1)  Oat.     Bue  or  leaf-blade  without  piojectioiu  a«  in  Fig.  190. 

The  leaf-bladei  ate  not  to  broad  a*  tboec  of  barley  and  are  a  daiVer 
green  coloui ;  they  are  geneially  rolled  to  the  left  and  have  eleveo 
to  thirteen  veins. 

B.  Young  leaf-sheaths  haiiy. 

(3)  Wlloat.     Voang  leaf-sbealb  densely  covered  with  shott  haiis.     The 

leaf-blades  bave  claw-like  projections  intermediate  in  site  between 
those  of  barley  and  rye  ;  they  are  roiled  to  the  right  and  have 
eleveo  to  thirteen  veins- 
Close  to  the  claw-like  projectioDs  at  the  base  of  the  blade  are  a  few 
long  bristly  haiit. 

(4)  Kya.     Young  leaf-sheaths  coveted  with  short  hairs  among  which 

ate  a  number  of  ipatiely-scattered  long  one*  easily  perceived  with 
tbe  naked  eye- 
The  fiist  leaf-shealh  which  comes  above  ground  is  a  purplish-red 
colour  ;  the  blade  is  rolled  to  the  right  and  has  eleven  to  thirteen 
veins.  The  daw-like  projections  are  smaller  than  those  of  wheat 
and   the  accompanying  bristly  bairt  ate   shoiter  and  fewer  in 
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CHAPTER  XLl. 

OOMMON  GBASSEB  OF  THE  FAKM. 

I.  The  Order  of  Grasses  includes  a  total  of  over  3000  species, 
of  which  about  130  or  140  are  represented  in  ihe  British 
Flora.  Many  of  the  species  indigenous  to  this 
country  are  comparatively  rate  and  without  any 
practical  importance  to  the  farmer.  The  chief 
grasses,  however,  which  are  met  with  in  most  of 
the  best  pastures  and  meadows  are  described 
below,  and  a  brief  mention  is  also  made  of  those 
which  .require  attention  on  account  of  their  dele- 
terious nature  as  weeds  or  because  of  their  general 
,   distribution. 


Genus  Anthoxanthum. 
Panicle  spike-like ;  spikelets  oneflowered,  flowers 
protogynous ;  four  empty  glumes,  two  lowest  un- 
equal, smooth,  the  upper  covered  with  chestnut  or 
dark  brown  hairs ;  one  of  them  also  bears  a  lonft 
bent,  twisted  dorsal  awn,  the  other  a  shorter, 
straight  awn :  flowering  glume,  awnless,  very 
small,  smooth;  stamens  only  two. 

Sweet  Vamal-QTaas  (Anthoxanthum  odoralum 
n»nide''if 's"c«  L.}. — A  fibrous-rootcd  perennial,  growing  about  a 
urmu'it^^iia^  foot  high,  and  usually  present  in  pastures  and 
ii^u'"'^^c,'Mpikcr*i  meadows  upon  all  kinds  of  soils.  It  is  one  of  the 
tiwici  naiuiai  >i«).  gjrjjgjj  grasses,  often  commencing  to  grow  rapidly 
in  February  and  March,  reaching  the  flowering  stage  before  the 
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end  of  April.     The  leaves  are  hairy,  broad  and  flat,  somewhat 
rapidly  tapering  to  a  fine  long  point    The  whole  plant,  especially 
when  dry,  emits  a  fragrant  characteristic  perfume,  due  to  a  small 
amount  of  coumann  in  it ;  this  pleasant  odour  it  imparts  to  hay, 
in  which  it  is  present,  and  on  this  account  is  frequently  but 
erroneously  considered  a  useful  pasture  grass.     We  consider  the 
inclusion  of  this  grass  in   mixtures  as  a  serious  mistake  from 
the  farmer's  point  of  view,  and  would  strongly  recommend  the 
agriculturist  to  completely  discontinue  its  use.     The  jdeld  is  in- 
significant, and  it  is  refused  by  almost  all  kinds  of  stock  when 
anything  better  is  to  be  obtained:    moreover, 
the  price  of  the  seed  is  always  high,  and  specially 
liable  to  be  inferior  in  quality  and  purity.     Its 
place,  so  far  as  earliness  is  concerned,  can  pro- 
fitably be  taken  on  most  soils  by  the  far  superior 
grass,  foxtail. 

Fuel's  Vanud-arasB  (A.  aristatum  Boiss.-  / 

A.  Fuelii  l^ec.  et  Lara.)  resembles  the  former  w. 

species  but  its  panicle  is  not  so  dense  and  ihe  Wjlt 

stems  and  leaves  more  slender  and  narrower.    It  \v  I  f 

is  moreover  an  annual,  and  has  but  a  faint  odour.  ^/ 

It  is  a  useless  weed  introduced  by  '  seeds '  used  C, 

for  the  adulteration  of  those  of  sweet  vemal-gtass 
{see  p.  673). 

Genus  Ahpecurus. 

Panicles  cylindrical  and  spike-like,  spikelets 
one-flowered,  compressed,  flower  prot<^ynous ; 
empty  glumes  without  awns,  fringed  with  hairs    ^'      *■ 
on  the  keel  and  generally  more  or  less  united  at  liktMnKieMMado* 
their  bases  ;  flowering  glume  with  a  bent  dorsal  '^^'B'l^fi™f.bS= 
awn,  no  pale  present.  '"'!''«>'''■  . 

Ueadov  Foxtail  {Ahpecurus  praiemh  L).  "a'"'"!"")- 
— A  slightly  creeping  perennial  grass  growing  best  upon  damp 
and  stithsh  soils.     When  sown  on  dry  soils  soon  dies  out     It  is 
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one  of  the  best  permanent  meadow  and  pasture  grasses  and 
characterised  hy  early  and  abundant  growth.  Although  it  grows 
well  after  being  cut,  it  is  best  suited  for  grazing  land  as  its 
flowers  aie  shed  and  its  leaves  often  withered  before  the  time 
for  cutting  grass  for  hay. 

For  leys  of  less  than  three  years'  duration  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended as  it  is  of  stow  maturation  and  does  not  produce  its  full 
yield  before  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  sowing  the  seed. 

The  empty  glumes  are  united  about  J  or  ^  of  their  length. 

Sl«ndor  Foxtail:  Black-Grau  (A.  myosuroides  UmA%.—A. 
agrtstis  L.).— An  annual  resembling  the  last  but  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  longer,  more  slender,  tapering  panicles,  rougher 
stems  and  its  empty  glumes,  which  are  united  about  half  their 
length.  The  empty  glumes  are  not  so  hairy  and  feel  harsher 
than  those  of  meadow  foxtail,  and  the  flowers  are  not  produced 
and  ripened  till  late  in  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  a  troublesome 
pest  on  arable  ground  and  is  also  present  in  small  quantity  in 
pastures  and  meadows  and  by  waysides  in  the  south  of  England. 
Stock  refuse  it. 

Floating  Foxtail  {A.  gtniculatus  L.)  is  another  useless  species 

of  this  genus  common  in  wet  places  and  near  the  edges  of  pools 

in  damp  meadows.     Its  panicle  is  i  to  a  inches  long)  slender  and 

cylindrical,  and  the  stem  decumbent  and  bent  at  the  nodes. 

Genus  Phleum. 

Panicles  cylindrical  and  spike-like :  spikelets  one-flowered, com- 
pressed :  empty  glumes  with  short  stiff  point  or  awn :  flowering 
glume  membranous,  smooth,  and  awnless. 

Timothy ;  Oatstail  {Fhieunt  praUnse  L.). — A  perennial 
growing  generally  in  tufts  and  often  mistaken  for  meadow  foxtail. 
Apart  from  differences  in  structure  it  is,  however,  a  much  later 
grasR,  and  rarely  flowers  until  the  spikelets  of  foxtail  begin  to  fall 
from  the  rachis.  Timothy  is  among  the  most  useful  grasses  and 
can  be  sown  alone  or  in  mixture  for  leys  and  permanent  pasture. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  heavy  clays  and  produces  a  large 
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bulk  of  especially  heavy  hay  of  high  nutritive  value.  On  thin 
dry  soils,  the  lower  nodes  of  its  stems  became  thickened  and  the 
whole  plant  is  then  of  little  value. 

As  it  grows  hard  and  fibrous  when  allowed 
to  ripen  its  seed  it  should  be  cut  before  the 
spikes  are  out  of  the  leaf-sheaths.  Unlike 
foxtail  it  yields  little  aftermath.  As  the  seed 
is  especially  cheap  and  the  yield  and  nutritive 
value  good,  it  should  form  a  constituent  of  all 
leys  on  land  which  is  at  all  stiff. 

Genus  Ammophila  (Psamiitd).  Wl 

P8niclesspike-like,spikeletslarge,  one-flow-  \/ 

ered,  compressed  :  empty  glumes  two,  narrow,  ^• 

awnless,  equal  to  or  just  exceeding  the  flower- 
ing glume  in  length ;  flowering  glume  with 
silky  hairs  at  the  base  and  a  very  short  awn, 

Marram-Qiass :    Uat-Qraaa    (Ammophila   ( 
aruttdifiacea    Host.  =Psamma    arenaria    R. 
&S.). — A  perennial  grass  which  grows  on  dry 
sandy  sea-shores.     Its  stems  and  leaves  are      B       A 
strong,  rigid,  and  somewhat  glaucous,  the  ™nici'e''orTii^hy''^ 
former  from  z  to  3  feet  high ;  panicles  gener-      J?"B^'™'i^'bi.d, 
ally  3  to  4  inches  long,  cylindrical.  "^  ''!"'kei« 

It  possesses  an  extensive  system  of  rhizomes  ormi'i™). 
which  spread  through  loose  sands  in  all  directions,  and  bind  them 
into  more  or  less  solid  banks  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 
waves.  By  its  action  the  sea  is  prevented  from  encroaching  upon 
the  land,  and  for  this  service  it  is  specially  protected  by  Act  of 
Parliament. 

Genus  Agrostis. 

Panicle  spreading ;  spikelets  one-flowered,  very  small ;  empty 
glumes  two,  unequal,  larger  than  the  flowering  glume,  awnless ; 
flowering  glume  either  awnless,  or  with  a  slender  dorsal  awn. 

An  extensive  genus ;  most  of  the  species  belonging  to  it  are 
of  little  value  to  the  British  farmer. 
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Florin :  Harsh  BAnt-Orass :  Bed  Top  {AgrosHi  alba  L.). — A 
perennial,  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  high,  with  short,  flat,  rough 
leaves;  it  is  very  variable  in  appear- 
ance and  habit  and  met  with  upon 
almost  all  soils.  On  drier  arable 
lands  it  is  as  troublesome  a  pest 
as  true  'couch,'  with  which  it  is 
often  confused,  and  in  poor,  damp 
pastures  it  often  abounds 

Red  Top  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant perennial  pasture  grasses 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  not 

!  found  on  the  best  pastures  and 
meadows  in  this  country. 
A  variety  with  trailing  stems  and 
B  stolons,  which  take  root  at   the 
nodes,   is  the  plant  generally  re- 
ferred   to  as  Fiorin,    and  named 
Agrostis  stolortiftra  Koch.     On  re- 
claimed bogland,   wet  meadows, 
near  river  banks,  and  on  moist  soils 
generally,  this  variety  grows  luxuri- 
antly and  crowds  out  almost  all 
Fio.  174.-- <■  ^nicle  of  Fiorin  «    othcT     Competitors.       A    special 
"jTspHiStPtiwIct'aiiurifs'ii*)  feature   of  this   grass   is   its  late 

autumn    growth    and     p>ower    of 
remaining  green  until  the  following  spring. 

Fine  Bent-OraaB :  Purple  Bent :  Black  Oonch  (A.  vulgaris 
L,). — A  perennial  very  similar  to  the  preceding  species.  It  is 
equally  useless  except  for  lawns,  for  which  it  is  adapted,  as  it 
stands  mowing  and  treading  well.  Purple  bent  frequently  has 
purple  and  reddish  stems  and  leaf-sheaths.  It  usually  has  a 
short  blunt  ligule,  and  the  panicle  is  open  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  while  Florin  possesses  a  long  acute  ligule,  and  the  branches 
of  the  panicle  close  up  to  the  main  axis  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
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This  species  is  known  as  Rhode  Isl&nd  Sent  in  the  United 
States,  although  this  name  is  sometimes  given  erroneously  to 
A.  canina  (see  below). 

Brown  Bont-Orass  {A.  canina  L.)  is  another  common  species 
which  grows  upon  wet  peaty  ground.  It  has  fine,  smooth, 
narrow  leaves,  and  the  flowering  glume  dilTers  from  that  of  the 
other  species  mentioned  in  having  a  long  slender  dorsal  awn. 

Genus  Holcus. 

Panicle  spreading;  spikelets  two-flowered,  upper  one   male, 
with  awned  flowering   glume, 
lower  one  bisexual,  with  awntess 
flowering  glume;  empty  glumes 
keeled. 

YoikBhire  Fog :  Woolly  Soft- 
Qrass  {Holcus  lanatus  L.). — An 
extremely  common  grass  about 
afootor  iSincheshigb,  with  soft 
woolly  hairs  on  its  leaf-sheaths, 
blades,  and  spikelets.  It  has  a 
tufted  habit;  the  awn  of  the 
flowering  glume  of  the  male 

flowerisbentlikeafishhook,and  ..>  . 

scarcely  visible  above  the  empty  H|  I 

glumes  when  the  seed  is  ripe.  V 

Creeping    Soft  •  Orasa    {H.  ^ 

mollis  L.)  is  similar  in  general 
appearance,  but  more  locally 

distributed  in  the  country  than  Fic.175.— /i.PaniSeorYorVihLrtFogdit 
the  preceding  species.  In  some  '"2,  spf^tici  (i*ice  nutumi  »i»). 
districts  it  is  common,  especially  on  sandy  soils  and  by  the  side 
of  shady  woods  and  hedges.  It  differs  from  the  above  by  having 
somewhat  extensive  rhizomes,  and  the  awn  of  the  flowering  glume 
of  the  male  flower  is  nearly  straight 
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Almost  al!  hairy  grasses  are  refused  by  stock,  and  both  these 
species  are  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  They  produce  a 
large  amount  of '  seed '  and  often  rapidly  overrun  leys. 
In  Holland  and  the  eastern  counties  of  England  on 
damp,  somewhat  marshy  land  Yorkshire  fog  is  less 
hairy  than  on  drier  soils,  and  is  eaten  freely  by  stock  : 
under  these  conditions  the  grass  is  more  palatable,  and 
antmaJs  thrive  upon  it. 

Genus  Arrhenatherum. 
/     Panicle  spreading :  spikelets  two-flower- 
/   ed,  the  lower  flower  male,  with  a  flowering 
/j       glume  possessing  a  strong  bent,    twisted 
/     J       basal  awn  ;  the  upper  flower  is  bisexual,  with 
short  dorsal  awn  on  its  flowering  glume. 
Tall    Oat-QrasB:    French    Bye -Onus 
yj  J       {Arrhenatherum  avenaceum  Beauv.  :  some- 
V\  /        times  named  Avena  elatior  L.),^Afibrous- 
Y         rooted    perennial    grass,   growing    usually 
I  about  3  feet  high,  and  especially  common 

B  in  hedges  upon  light  soils.    Its  spikelets  par- 

tially resemble  those  of  a  small  common  oat. 

Though  not  always  placed  in  the  first  class  of 
fodder  grasses,  it  yields  a  large  bulk  of  fairly  nutritive 
produce  on  marly  soils,  and  begins  to  grow  early  in 
spring.  It  stands  cutting  well,  and  in  some  districts 
will  give  two  good  crops  of  hay  in  one  season. 

The  plant  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  when  grown  alone 
stock  seem  to  dislike  it  at  first 

It  rapidly  attains  maturity,  often  producing  a  fair 
crop  the  same  season  as  it  is  sown,  but  does  'not  last 
more  than  three  or  four  years. 

It  is  sometimes  utilised  instead  of  Italian  rye-grass 

in  leys  of  longer  duration  than  one  year. 

*  A    'bulbous-rooted'  variety,  in   which   the 

ofxlinSSla^uliu-  lower  nodes  are  greatly  thickened,  is  common 

pindwi  (Miurai  tiie).     in  some  localities,  and  is  sometimes  known  as 
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This  variety  when  established  on  arable  land  is  a  troublesome 
pest,  oDly  satisfactorily  eradicated  by  hand  picking. 

Genus  Dtichampsia  (Aira). 

Panicle  spreading;  spikelets  with  two  flowers  and  a  rudimen' 
taiy  third;  empty  glumes  keeled,  unequal,  blunt;  flowering 
glume  with  a  dorsal  or  nearly  basal  awn. 

WaTjr  Hair-OnsB  {Dtschampsia  fiexuosa  Inn.  =  Aira  fiexuosa 
L.), — A  perennial  grass,  growing  about  12  to  18  inches  high,  with 
very  narrow,  almost  solid, 
leaves  1  common  on  dry 
sandy  heaths  and  pastures. 

The  branches  of  the 
rachis  are  often  wavy  or 
flexuous,  hence  the  name. 

The  spikelets  are  pur- 
plish or  brownish  green  in 
colour,  and  have  a  shining 
silky  appearance. 

This  grass  is  of  no  agri- 
cultural  value,but  its 'seeds' 
are  sometimes  substituted 
for  those  of  golden  oat* 
grass  or  used  in  adulterat- 
ing the  latter  (see  p.  677). 

Tufted  Hair-OraBB :  'Tns- 
Bock '  QrasB ;  '  Hauock ' 
OrSBB  {D.  caspitosa  Beauv. 
=  Aira  caspHosa  L.)-— A  ,j;'„^^,^?/;f^'  ''■"'='•  "'  '*'">'  ""i'-Gn™ 
perennial  resembling  the  ^«  spiktin  (i»i«  n»iar»i  um> 
flower  in  colour  of  spikelets  and  several  other  particulars.  Its 
leaves  are,  however,  flat,  and  of  leathery  texture ;  the  awn  of 
the  flowering  glume  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  preceding  species, 
and  scarcely  exceeds  the  length  of  the  empty  glumes. 
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.  It  grows  in  dense  tufts,  popularly  termed  'hassocks'  or  'tus- 
socks,' which  appear  to  be  raised  slightly  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  The  most  luxuriant  development  is  seen  when  tufted  hair- 
grass  grows  in  wet  meadows  and  woods,  but  its  unsightly  tulbof 
coarse,  useless  herbage  are  common  on  drier  meadowsand  pastures. 


Fig.  .78. -/I ,  Panicl*  of  Golden  0»t-Gr»ss  {n.tund  si»).    B,  Spikckl  (Iwie*  BMonJ  i»\ 

Genus  Trisetum. 

Panicle  spreading  :  spikelets  two-  or  three-floweied ;  empty 

glumes  unequal  and  keeled ;  flowering  glumes  with  a  somewhat 
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tiaiiy  base,  two  awn-like  tips,  and  a  long,  bent,  twisted  dorsal 
awn. 

Tellow  or  Oold«n  Oat-Onus  (Trise/um  fiavtsans  Beauv.- 
Avtna  flavescens  L.). — A  somewhat  creeping  perennial 
grass,  which  grows  from  i  to  3  feet  high  \  met  with  upon 
almost  alt  soils,  but  especially  prevalent  on  those  of 
calcareous  nature.  The  spikelets  are  shining  and  of  yellowish 
colour. 

It  is  a  useful  grass,  and  is  liked  by  all  kinds  of  stock,  but  the 
yield  is  somewhat  small. 

The  'seed'  is  high  in  price,  usually  of  poor  germinating 
capacity,  sod  occasionally  adulterated  with  worthless  wavy  hair- 
grass  {see  p.  677). 

Genus  Avena. 

Panicle  spreading;  spikelets  with  two  or  more  flowers;  empty 
glumes,  thin,  membranous,  equalling  or  exceeding  the  flower- 
ing glumes  in  length ;  flowering  glumes  stouter,  rounded  on  the 
back,  with  a  long,  bent,  twisted  dorsal  awn, 

Onltivated  Oat  {^Avtna  sativa  L.).— (See  p.  500.) 

Wild  Oat  {Avena  fatua  L,). — An  annual  with  a  large  spreading 
panicle,  probably  the  origin  of  the  cultivated  oat,  but  differing 
from  it  in  the  possession  of  a  tuft  of  reddish  yellow  hairs  at  the 
base  of  the  flowering  glumes  (Fig.  rss). 

It  is  a  troublesome  weed  among  corn  crops  when  once 
established. 

Briatle-Fotated  Oat  (Avena  strigcsa  Schreb.)  is  an  annual 
much  resembling  the  common  cultivated  oat,  but  with  smaller 
spikelets.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its  flowering 
glume  being  divided,  and  the  tips  of  the  two  parts  prolonged 
into  awn-like  points  or  bristles ;  between  these  lies  the 
dorsal  awn,  the  whole  glume  appearing  to  possess  three 
awns. 
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It  is  met  nith  among  com  crops,  but, is  rarer  than  the  wild  oat. 
Two   species  of  Avena,   namely,  Harrow-lMved   Oat-Oraaa 
{Avtna  pratensis  L.)  and   Downy  Oat-OiMS  (Avena  pubescens 
Huds.),  are  perennial  grasses  growing  froni  i  to  2  feet  high,  and 
common  in  dry  pastures,  the  former  especially  on  calcareous 
soils.     Neither  of  them,  however,  is  of  any  agricultural  value, 
their  produce  being  small  and  generally  passed  over  by  stock. 
Genus   Cynosurus. 
Panicles  spike-like,  dense,  one-sided :  spikelets  of  two  forms, 
one  completely  sterile  consisting  of  several 
bristle-like  empty  glumes  arranged  alter- 
nately on  opposite  sides  of  a  short  rachilla, 
the  other  fertile  with  three  to  five  fiowers ; 
flowering  glumes  of  the  latter  leathery, 
three-nerved,  with  a  stiff  rigid  point. 

Orested  Dogstall  {^Cymsurus  cristatus 
L.). — A  perennial  grass  abundant  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures  throughout  the  country, 
perhaps  especially  so  on  the  drier  upland 
^nW  sl^^^P  Welles-  Wehave,  however,  seen  it  in  a 
r    \^    few  damp  meadows  in  exceptional  quantity. 
i  After  flowering  the  stems  become  tough 

and  wiry:  it  is  therefore  not  very  well 
adapted  for  mowing,  but  is  one  of  the  best 
pasture  grasses.  The  short  and  abundant 
leaves,  when  fresh  and  young,  arc  very 
nutritious  and  greedily  eaten  by  all  kinds 
of  stock. 

The  formation  of  the  objectionable  and 
...  _pikc-iikc  unsightly  wiry  flowering  stems  can  be 
fmturaiiiK).'*"  "'"  avoided  by  judicious  early  depasturing  of 
li^lef*"  "^  '"'"!''■''*  '"''  fields  in  which  the  grass  is  abundant. 
fc^li.*'lf?i^ru  ^h"iwi^  It  is  not  very  early,  and  only  begins  to 
nituiiinn).  ^j^g  jj^  j^lj  y\^\^  (WO  or  three  years  after 
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sowing,  so  cannot  profitably  be  used  in  short  leys.  It  should, 
however,  be  included  in  all  mixtures  for  permanent  pastures  and  in- 
cluded in  leys  of  five  or  six  years'  duration.    It  is  a  good  lawn  grass. 

Genus  Dactylh. 

Panicle  of  dense  clusters  of  spikelets  all  arranged  on  one  side: 
spikelets  with  three  to  five  flowers :  empty  glumes  with  a  short 
rigid  point,  keeled ;  flowering  glume  keeled,  with  a  short  almost 
terminal  stiff  rough  awn. 

Cocksfoot:  Oiohard-QraBS  {Daclylis  glomerata  L.).  —  One 
of  the  commonest  of  all  grasses 
perennial,  with  a  strongly  -  tufted 
habit  of  growth.  Its  leaf-sheaths 
are  flattened  and  blades  large  and 
flat.  It  is  met  with  upon  all  soils, 
and  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  forage 
grasses  on  account  of  iu  heavy 
yielding  power,  high  nutritivequality, 
and  power  of  rapid  growth  after 
being  cut.  Cocksfoot  is  one  of  the 
first  grasses  to  spring  up  after  a  field 
is  mown.  It  is,  however,  not  well 
adapted  for  meadows  for  hay  as  its 
unsightly  tufts  become  coarse  and 
woody  if  allowed  to  grow  until  the 
remiindcr  of  the  grasses  are  ready 
to  cut. 

Pastures  in  which  Cocksfoot  is 
abundant  should  be  kept  well  graced. 
It  is  slow  to  mature,  and  should  not 
be  used  for  leys  of   shorter  dura- 
tion than  three  or  four  years;  but     f.c  ,8o,_^,  Panic: 
in  mixtures  for  longer  leys  and  per-  '"^"BawiMf-biMic 
manent  pasture  it  should  always  be     '■•  ^f"""'"  "■''•  "*' 
included  in  moderate  amount. 
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Genus  Poa. 

Panicles  spreading;  spikelets  compressed,  with  two  to  six 
flowers;  racbilla  often  'webbed'  or  clothed  with  woolly  tangled 
hairs ;  empty  glumes  shorter  than  the  flowering  glumes ;  flower- 
ing glume  keeled  the  whole  length,  awnless. 

^Tiiiiiai  Ueadow-Qrau  {Poa  annua  L.). — A  very  common  grass 
on  all  soils,  and  especially  noticeable  when  on  waste  ground.  It  is 
annual,  and  met  with  in  flower  during  almost  every  month  in  the 
year.  The  rachilla  is  not  webbed.  Stems  about  6  to  i3  inches 
long  often  lying  close  to  the  ground.  It  possesses  little 
agricultural  value,  although  stock  eat  the  early  growth  with 
avidity. 

Smootli-Btalked  Headow-Onus :  Kentucky  Bloe-Grua  (Poa 
praiensh  L.). — A  common  perennial  grass  with  well-developed 
rhizomes  and  smooth  stems  above  ground  from  iz  to  15  inches 
high.  Rachilla  webbed;  flowering  glume  with  &ve  nerves, 
three  of  them  hairy.  Upper  leaf-sheath  longer  than  the 
blade,  the  ligules  of  the  leaves  short  and  blunt.  It  is  an 
excellent  bottom  grass  and  especially  suited  to  the  lighter  and 
medium  soils.  This  meadow  grass  commences  to  grow  early 
in  spring,  but  produces  only  a  moderate  aftermath  when  cut 
(or  hay. 

Flat-etommed  Headow-Orass :  Ooiuula  Blae-Otasa  [Poa 
comprtssa  L.)  resembles  P.  praUnsis,  with  flattened  stems  and 
compressed  shoots  decumbent  at  the  base  and  rhizomatous. 
The  upper  leaf-sheath  is  about  equal  in  length  to  the  blade,  the 
rachilla  webbed,  the  flowering  glume  with  three  haiiy  nerves. 

It  is  found  on  dry  banks  and  walls,  and  adapted  for  sandy 
and  arid  soils ;  in  Canada  it  grows  on  poor  clay  where  better 
grasses  do  not  succeed. 

Bon^-stalked  Ueadow-GrasB  {Poa  triulalh  L.).— A  common 
perennial  much  resembling  the  preceding  species.  It  has,  how- 
ever, no  long  rhizomes.    The  stems  are  somewhat  rough,  the 
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Dpper  leaf-sheath  longer  than  the  blade,  the  Itgule  long  and 
pointed.  Rachilla  webbed;  lower  empty  glume  five-necvedf 
only  the  central  nerve  hairy.  It  is  one  of  the  best '  bottom'  grasses, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  others  for  sowing  on  the  stifTer 
and  damper  class  of  soils  in  sheltered  situations.  It  is  less  hardy 
than  smooth  -  stalked  meadow- 
grass,  suffering  more  readily  from 
frost  and  drought,  and  does  not 
start  growth  so  soon  in  spring. 

Wood  Meadow  -  Otub  (Poa 
uemoradis  L.). — A  perennial  grass 
resembling  the  three  previous 
species,  but  with  more  slender 
stems,  and  generally  confined  to 
shady  places  and  woods.  It  has 
narrow  leaves,  the  sheaths  not 
longer  than  the  blades,  and  a  , 
very  short  ligule.  Rachilla 
webbed,  flowering  glume  with  , 
five  nerves,  three  of  them  haiiy. 
Although  it  will  endure  a  certain 
amount  of  drought  when  grown 
in  the  open  meadow,  its  practical 
agricultural  value  is  small. 

Late    Keadow  -  Orasa     {Poa  ^ 
fialustris  L.='P.  serelina  Ehrh.)  is 

not  a  native  British  species,  but  its  seeds  are  sometimes  sold  in 
place  of  those  of  the  two  previous  species.  It  is  a  coarse,  tufted 
kind  of  Poa  adapted  for  growth  in  marshy  places,  where  it  yields 
a  good  late  crop  of  grass. 

Genus  Festuca. 

Panicles  usually  spreading;   spikelets  with  three  or  more 

flowers;    empty  glumes   unequal,   shorter  than  the  flowering 
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glume ;  lower  hair  of  the  flowering  glume  rounded  on  the  back, 

upper  part  often  keeled,  awned  from  the  tip  or  with  a  short,  stiff 

point ;  styles  tcnninal  on  the  ovary. 

Meadow  Feacne  {Festucapratemis  Huds.). — A  perennial  broad, 

flat-leaved  grass  growing  from  a  to  3  feet  high,  and  common  in 
damp  meadows.  Although  somewhat 
tufted  in  habit  it  tends  to  cover  the 
ground  very  evenly.  It  is  among  the 
earliest  of  grasses  to  start  growth  in 
j  spring,  often  rivalling  meadow  foxtail 
this  respect.  It  yields  a  large 
amount  of  nutritious  fodder  and  grows 
rapidly  after  mowing  or  depasturing  with 
stock. 

Meadow  fescue  produces  its  full  yield 
only  after  three  years  growth  from  the 
seed,  and  is  therefore  most  suited  for  the 
longer  leys  and  permanent  pasture. 

Tall  Fescue  {Fesiuta  elalior  1_)  re- 
sembles the  last  species  but  is  more 
tufted  in  habit,  and  its  leaves,  stems, 
and  other  parts  are  larger  and  of  coarser 
texture.  It  is  met  with  on  river  banks 
and  in  wet  places  generally,  where  it 
frequently  ^oyii  to  a  height  of  4  or 
5  feet.  Although  it  is  eaten  by  all 
kinds  of  stack  its  coarseness  unfits  it 
for  use  in  leys  and  permanent  pasture. 
Possibly    meadow    fescue    is    merely  a 

Mriidow'[>^^(n«IlJij''in)'  subspecies  of  this  plant. 

^j  Spii..i«  iiwic  B.,ur.i       Fest'ica    arvndinacea    Schreb.,    which 
grows  near  the  sea  coast  in  many  parts 

of  the  country,  is  a  large  form  of  tall  fescue  with  tough  leaf- 

slieaths. 
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Slieep'B  Fescue  (J^tsiuea  ovina  L.). — A  small  perennial  grass, 
usually  not  more  than  a  few  inches  high  and  groinng  in  tufts, 
with  narrow,  almost  solid,  bristle-like  leaves  and  smooth  leaf- 
sheaths.  It  grows  well  on  dry  soils,  and  is 
one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  upland  sheep 
pastures. 

A  variety  of  fine-leaved  sheep's  fescue  {F. 
t>v.  var.  tenuifoHa  Sibth.)  has  almost  awnless 
spikelets. 

Hard  Fwcne  {Festuca  duriusatia  L.)  resembles  \ 
the  last  species,  but  has   narrow,   flat  leaves, 
downy  leaf-sheaths,  a  more  open  panicle,  and 
does  not  grow  in  such  dense  tufts.     It  is  also 
of  larger  growth  than  sheep's  fescue. 

Both  these  grasses  are  constituents  of  the 
best  sheep  pastures  on  the  higher  ground  of 
this  country,  and  are  almost  unaflected  by  the 
driest  weather.  Their  produce  is  small  but 
nutritious  and  more  succulent  than  the  general 
appearance  of  the  leaves  indicates.  Hard 
fescue  may  be  used  with  advantage,  in 
moderate  amount,  as  a  'bottom'  grass  in  iJ^ 
all    mixtures    for   permanent    pasture    in    dry  y^*} 

Bed  Fescue  {Festuca  rubra  L.)  is  a  perennial  "^  p.^^  ^  j^i 
grass  very  nearly  related  to  the  last  two  species.  ^^o"',„Ji"„™'' 
It    possesses     narrow,    flat    leaves,    pale    red  oftoWing. 
spikelets,  and  creeping  rhizomes. 

The  limits  of  the  last  three  species  of  Festuea  are  ill-defined, 
as  a  large  number  of  varieties  exist  which  are  intermediate  in 
character  between  them. 

little  or  no  attempt  is  made  by  seedsmen  to  supply  'seeds' 
of  these  species  true  to  name,  and  for  practical  purposes  there  is 
no  necessity  to  do  so. 
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Genus  Bromus. 

Panicles  spreading  ;  spikclets  large  with  five  or  more  flowers: 
empty  glumes,  unequal,  acute  :  flowering  glume  generally  with  a 
divided  tip  and  an  awn  which  arises  just  below  the  tip,  Styles 
lateral  on  the  ovary. 

An  extensive  genus  of  coarse,  harsh  or  hairy-leaved  grasses, 
the  species  of  which  are  nearly  all  useless  or  of  small  importance 
as  forage  plants. 

Awnleaa  Brome-OTua  ;  Enngaii&n  FoTage-drau  {Bromus 
inermis  Leyss.).— A  tall  perennial  grass  with  long  rhizomes  and 
smooth  leaves  sometimes  over  half  an  inch  broad.  It  is  grown 
extensively  in  Hungary,  and  the  north-western  United  States, 
alone  or  in  mixture  with  lucerne,  on  dry  soils  where  it  gives  veiy 
large  yield  of  grass,  which  if  cut  early  makes  fairly  nutritious 
hay. 

It  grows  slowly  in  spring,  but  two  cuts  are  often  secured 
on  the  Continent  in  one  season  when  the  plant  is  thoroughly 
established. 

Our  experience  with  it  in  this  country  has  not  been  successful 
even  on  the  looser  soils,  for  which  it  has  been  specially  recom- 
mended. 

Beacne  Orasg :  Schnder's  Brome-OTaaa  {Bromus  umoleidts 
H.  B.  K.  —  .5.  Schraderi  Kunth.). — An  annual  or  biennial  grass 
with  harsh  broad  leaves,  recommended  sometimes  on  account 
of  its  productiveness  on  thin  soils. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  grown  for  forage  in  warm 
climates. 

Alter  several  years'  trial  we  cannot  advise  its  being  grown  by 
the  British  farmer,  as  it  rapidly  becomes  coarse,  grows  in  massive 
tufts,  and  is  liable  to  die  off  in  winter  and  become  patchy  in  the 
second  or  third  year  after  sowing. 

Soft  Biome-araBB  {Bromus  mollis  L.). — An  annual  or  biennial 
grass  very  common  on  dry  roadsides  and  waste  places  and 
growing  about  a  foot  high.     It  has  thin  broad  leaves,  the 
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sheaths  and  blades  of  which  are  soft  and  downy ;  the  sptkelets  are 
also  covered  with  soft  hairs.    It  is  a  pest  of  temporary  pastures. 

Somewhat  simikr  is  Bromus  raamosu!  L.  with  glossy,  almost 
smooth,      spike  lets      and 
slightly  hairy  leaves. 

Field  Brome-OrasB  {B. 
arvensis  L.)  is  an  intro- 
duced grass  from  i  to 
3  feet  high  with  wide 
spreading  panicle  and  long, 
narrow,  drooping  spikelets 
usually  of  violet-brown 
tint  It  is  sometimes  grown 
in  Sweden  and  other 
countries  for  green  fodder 
or  hay,  though  in  this 
country  considered  a  weed 
of  com  crops.  Bye-Uke 
Biomo-Onsa  {B.  iua/inus 
L.)  is  a  troublesome  weed 
of  corn  crops. 

Genus  Brachypodium. 
Panicles  spike-like,  the 
cylindrical  spikelets  have 
very  short  stalks,  and  are 
arranged  on  opposite  sides 
oftherachis.  Eachspikelet 
possesses  five  or  more 
flowers :  empty  glumes 
two  :  flowering  glume  with 
a  terminal  awn.  A  small 
genus  of  harsh  perennial 
British  species,  namely  : — 


Fiu.  itj.— ^,  Puiida  of  Soft  Broms-Giui 
B,  Spikilet  (twin  DUaril  tiuX 

useless  grasses.      There   are   two 
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False  Biome-Onu  {Brachypodiutn  pinnatum  Beauv.),  Fig.  356, 
and  Blender  False  Brome-Oraas  {Brachyfodium  syhalicum  R. 
and  S.).  The  former  species  has  an  erect  panicle  and  is 
common  on  open  downs  and  poor  pastures  in  chalky  j 

districts :  it  is  known  as  '  Tor  grass '  in  Kent.  The 
latter  species  has  a  drooping  inflorescence,  and  is  met 
with  in  woods  and  on  hedge-banks. 

Genus   Nardus. 

Inflorescence  a  spike :  spikelcts  one-flowered  arranged 
one  at  each  notch  of  the  rachis,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
latter:  no  empty  glumes  :  flowering  glume  narrow  with 
a  short  awn. 

Uat-OTass  {Nardus  stricta  L.). — A  small  stiff  peren- 
nial grass  6  or  8  inches  high.  Common  on  dry  heaths 
and  moors.  Its  stems  and  leaves  aje  wiry  and  rejected 
by  sheep. 

Genus  Hordeum. 

Inflorescence  a  spike :  spikelets  one-flowered  arranged 
three  together  at  each  notch  of  the  rachis  and  alter- 
nately on  opposite  sides  of  the  latter.  All  three  I 
spikelets  at  each  notch  may  be  bisexual  or  only  the  j 
central  one,  the  lateral  spikelets  being  in  the  latter  case  F 
male  or  neuter  :  empty  glumes  two,  very  narrow,  awned,  i 
placed  partially  in  front  of  the  spikelet  Flowering  g 
glume  with  a  long  terminal  awn.  J'silii*^ 

Onltivated  Barley  {Hordeum  sativum  Pers,). — (Seef^-c™* 

P-  506.)  '^hJii 

Meadow  Barley  {Hordeum  tratense  Huds.). — A  per-^). 

.   ,  .  ,  ,  "^  B.Buai4 

ennial  species  common  m  wet  or  damp  meadows  neariair-biHie 
riversides  where  it  grows  about  18  inches  high. 

It  possesses  a  slender  stem  and  narrow  flat  leaves.  Meadow 
barley  grows  early  in  spring  and  may  be  considered  a  useful 
pasture  grass  when  not  allowed  to  flower.      In  hay,  however. 
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the  awns  of   the    spikelets    are    Irritating    and    injurious    to 
stock. 

Wall  Barley  {Hordeum  murinum  L.). — An  annual  much  re- 
sembling meadow  barley,  but  met  with  on  dry  waste  ground  and 
about  footpaths  and  roadsides  near  walls. 

It  is  not  so  tall  as  meadow  barley,  and  is  of  no  agricultural 
value. 

Genus  Lolium, 
Inflorescence  a  spike;  one  spikelet  at  each  notch  of  the 
rachis ;  the  spikelets  are  many-flowered, 
and  are  inserted  so  that  they  stand  in 
the  median  line  of  the  rachis,  that  is,  the 
plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
glumes  passes  through  the  rachis  also. 
The  terminal  spikelet  has  two  empty 
glumes,  the  lateral  spikelets  only  one 
(the  outer  empty  glume) ;  flowering 
glume  awned  or  awnless. 

Perennial  Bye-OrMS :  Bay  Grass 
{Lolium  pertrtne  L.).  —  A  perennial 
common  in  all  the  best  pastures  and 
meadows  throughout  the  country,  and 
used  probably  more  extensively  than 
any  other  grass  in  mixtures  for  leys  and 
permanent  pastures. 

The  leaves  are  folded  in  the  bud, 
and  the  flo«  ering  glumes  awnless. 

It  grows  most  luxuriantly  on  soils 
which  are  loamy  or  stifFish  in  char- 
acter.    On  dry  soils  the  produce  is 
^  small  and  of  little  value. 
jiiiuie         Perennial    rye-grass   is  a   variable 
FtTf  fiiiian  Ryc-Ur<i4>.  plant,  and  many  varielies  are  met  with 
«i™?^".**'  "'*"  differing  chiefly  in  yield,  fineness  of 
leaf,  density  of  spike,  and  durability. 
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No  systematic  attempt  appears  to  be  made  now  to  obtain  pure 
seed  of  any  of  these  varieties,  although  formerlp  such  attempts 
were  made  with  success. 

The  names  Pacey's  rye-grass,  Devonshire  Eaver,  fine-leaved 
rye-grass,  and  otheis  at  present  used  in  commerce,  do  not 
represent  different  varieties  of  plants,  but  are  merely  names  at- 
tached to  'seeds'  of  a  certain  size  or  weight  'Seeds'  passing 
through  a  small  sieve  usually  give  rise  to  young  plants  with  fine 
thin  leaves. 

Often  all '  seeds'  above  a  certain  weight  per  bushel  have  the 
terra  'Pacey'  added;  such  samples  are  generally  superior  to 
those  of  lower  weight,  and  a  somewhat  higher  price  is  charged 
for  them. 

Perennial  rye^ass  grows  somewhat  in  tufts,  and  gives  a  good 
yield  of  fairly  early  produce.  Its  nutritive  value  is  only  moderate, 
and  the  aftermath  or  second  cut  is  not  often  large. 

Upon  dry  soils  its  duration  is  short,  usually  two  or  three  years ; 
but  on  land  suited  to  its  requirements  it  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  lasting  grass,  even  when  not  allowed  to  produce  seed 
and  become  self-sown. 

For  leys  of  short  duration  it  ii  excellent,  but  should  be  used 
sparingly  ia  permanent  mixtures. 

Its  lavish  use  by  the  seedsman  in  expensive  '  mixtures,'  which 
should  have  been  cheaper,  and  the  partial  abuse  of  it  by  the 
farmer  himself  in  employing  it  io  excessive  amount  for  purposes 
to  which  it  is  unsuited,  have  tended  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
grass  in  some  quarters.  Nevertheless,  its  rapid  growth,  good 
yield,  fair  nutritive  value,  hardiness,  power  of  forming  an  excellent 
'bottom'  on  almost  all  classes  of  soil,  and  other  features,  place 
it  in  the  front  ranlc  of  all  grasses  when  judiciously  used. 

Italian  Bye-arasB  {Lolium  italicum  A.  Br.)  is  not  met  with 
in  a  wild  state,  and  is  no  doubt  a  cultivated  form  of  perennial 
rye-grass.  Its  leaves,  which  are  paler  than  those  of  perennial 
rye-grass,  are  involute  or  rolled  in  the  bud,  and  the  plant  has 
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barren  leary  shoots;  the  flowering  glumes  are  awned.  This 
grass  is  of  short  duration  usually,  not  more  than  over  two  years, 
but  like  perennial  rye-gtass  becomes  readily  self-sown. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  grasses,  producing 
heavy  crops  in  the  same  season  in  which  it  is  sown,  is  superior 
in  feeding  quality  to  the  previous  species,  and  very  extensively 
used  for  one  or  two  years'  ley.  For  permanent  pasture  mixtures 
it  should  be  left  out  altogether,  or  employed  in  very  small  amount. 

LoHuin  mallifiortim  Lam.  is  the  strictly  annual  form  of  this 
grass  with  no  barren  shoots. 

Daniel  {LoHum  temulentum  L.). — An  annual  grass  with  stout, 
erect  stems  i  to  2  feet  high  met  with  as  a  weed  among  com  crops. 
It  resembles  perennial  rye-grass,  but  its  spikelets  only  have  five 
or  six  flowers,  and  the  empty  glume  generally  exceeds  the 
spikelet  in  length.  The  flowering  glume  is  mostly  awned  as  in 
Italian  rye-grass.  In  certain  plants  the  fruits  are  infected  with 
[be  mycelium  of  a  fungus,  and  are  said  to  be  poisonous. 

Z.  arvtrue  With,  is  a  variety  of  Darnel  with  four-  or  five-flowered 
awnless  spikelets. 

Genus  Secale. 

Inflorescence  a  spike  without  a  terminal  spikelet:  spikelets 
somewhat  compressed,  two-  or  three-flowered,  transverse  to 
lachis,  that  is,  the  edges  of  the  glumes  next  to  the  rachis :  one 
Spikelet  at  each  notch  of  the  latter.  Empty  glumes  very  narrow, 
flowering  glumes  keeled  to  the  base,  and  with  a  long  terminal 
awn  ;  keel  with  a  fringe  of  strong  hairs. 

Ey«  (SecaU  ctreale  L.).— (See  p.  518.) 

Genus   Triticum. 

Annual  grasses.  Inflorescence  a  spike  with  a  terminal  spike- 
let: spikelets  inflated,  two  to  five  flowers,  transverse  to  the 
rachis,  that  is,  the  edges  of  the  glumes  next  to  the  latter: 
empty  glumes  with  an  awn  or  strong  tip  :  flowering  glume  with 
one  or  more  long  or  short  awns. 

Wheats  (see  p.  5*1). 
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Genus   Agropyrum. 

Perennial  grasses  (sometimes  included  in  the  genus  THtiatm). 
Inflorescence  a  spike :  spikelets  somewhat  compressed,  three-  or 
more-flowered,  transverse  to  the  rachis,  that 
is,  the  edges  of  the  glumes  towards  the 
latter  {opposite  in  arrangement  to  Lol- 
turn) :  empty  glumes  shorter  and  narrower 
than  the  flowering  glumes:  flowering  glumes 
stiflj  with  or  without  a  terminal  awn. 

Oovcb:  Qnltcli:  Twitch:  WUckens: 
Oreepins  WIieat-Qrass  {Agropyrum  repens 
Beauv.). — A  perennial  grass  with  long  creep- 
ing rhizomes,  and  well-known  as  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  weeds  of  arable  ground. 
The  leaves  are  flat,  smooth,  and  somewhat 
ashy  green  in  colour.  The  inflorescences 
(spikes)  are  2  or  3  inches  long,  and  most 
frequently  observed  on  specimens  growing  „ 

in  hedges  and  on  waste  ground,  the  plants  Jfi^  J 
occurring  on  arable  ground  being  rarely  TT  l! 
allowed  to  flower.  .     [J       U 

The  flowering  glumes  end  in  a  stiff  acute  _  . 
point  which  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  fic.  hi—a.  SpEkc  o< 
short  awn.  Stock  readily  eat  the  young  ^^'SJ^^trkSf-iSirJ^ 
leaves  of  couch-grass.  '''c,spikti«Kwi«i«t»j 

Bearded  WleatOraM  {Agropyrum  eani-  ^"'■ 
niim  Benuv.). — A  perennial  grass  of  tufted  habit,  without  long 
rhizomes,  and  usually  found  in  moist  woods  and  on  banks  and 
damp  waste  ground.     It  also  differs  from  the  preceding  species 
in  possessing  rough  awns  on  its  flowering  glumes. 

Bearded  Wheat-Grass  is  useful  in  producing  a  fairly  large 
supply  of  early  leaves,  which  are  greedily  eaten  by  all  kinds  of 
stock. 
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BUnUXT  OP  OENEBIO  0KA&10TSB8  OP  THS  OOHIION  PARK  aUflSBt. 

A.  In floruccTice  a  panicle  :  in  some  cases  the  stalks  (pedicels)  of  the  apike- 
Icls  ue  very  sbott,  and  the  paoiclc  is  spike-like. 

I.  Spikelels  with  only  one  flowei. 
a.  Emplj  glumes  four  ;  panicle  spike-like.  Anlkosanthuni. 

i    Empty  glumei  two. 

(i)  Panicle  B[dke-like  (Fig.  17a).     (See  p.  537.)    Aloftau-u!. 
(See  p.  5^8.)    PhUum. 
(See  p.  S39.)     Amniefkila. 
(ii)  Panicle  spreading  (Fig.  174).  Agroslii. 

a.   Spikeleti  with  two  or  more  flowers. 

a.  Empty  glumes  equal  (o  01  lunger  than  the  floareiing  glomes  often 

hiding  from  view  the  rest  of  the  5[Nketel. 
The  flowering  glume  generally  awned  ;  awn  dorsal,  twitted  and  bent 

{B,  Fig.  176),  except  in  Dtsehamptia. 
(i)  Spikelets  with  tM  0  flowers  ;  upper  one  male, 

lower  one  biieiaal.  Holiut. 

(ii)  Spikelets  with  two  flowers  ;  lower  one  male, 

apper  one  bisexual.  ArrAtnalbtrum. 

(iii)  Spikelets  with  two  or  more  biscKoal  flowers. 

(See  p.  543.)    DtsekampHa. 
(See  p.  544. }      Tristlttm. 
(See  p.  545.)    Avena, 

b.  Empty  glumes  shorter  than  the  flowering  glumes,  the  rest  of  ihe 

ipikelet  gcoeially  visible  (5,  Fig.  \%t). 
When  the   flowering  glume  is   awned,   the  awn  is  leiminal  and 

generally  straight  (Fig.  1S4)- 
(i)  Panicle  spike-like  (Fig.  179).  Cj/nasurut. 

(ii)  Panicle  of  densec1ustersafspikelets(Fig.  180).  Dattflii. 
(ill)  Panicle  spreading  (Fig.  iSi). 

*  Flowering  glume  compressed  with  a  keel 

along  its  whole  length  ;  no  awns.  Paa. 

*"  Flowering  glumes  rounded  on  the  back, and 
upper  part  only  keeled  ;  sometimes  awned. 

(See  p.  S49.)    Ftituca. 
(See  p.  ssa.)     Bromtu. 

B.  Inflorescence  a  spike  (Fig.  186):  the  spikelets  sessile,  arranged  directly 
in  notches  on  the  single  main  axis. 

I.  Spkelcls  one-flowered. 
a.  One  spikelel  it  ench  notch  (Fig.  185).  Nardui. 

i.  Three  spikelets  at  each  notch  (Fig.  159).  HoriUum. 
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a.  Sgnkeleti  with  two  oi  more  flowen. 
a.  Oce  (pikelet  at  each  nolch. 
(i)  Glumes  with  their  iatit  towards  the  notch  of 

racbis  (Fig.  i86).  Lelmm, 

(ii)  Glumes  with  theii  tdgis  towards  the  notch  of 
lachiifFig.  187). 
Empty  glumes  narrow,  sabulate.  Secalt. 

Empty  glumes  hroad.  (See  p.  J57.)     Tntteum. 

(See  p.  558.)    Agrepymnt 
i.  Two  or  three  spikelets  at  each  notch.  Efymiu. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  CHIEF  MEADOW   AND 
PASTURE  GRASSES   BY  THEIR   LEAVES. 


This  Teatore  is  readily  determined  by  cutting  across  the  shoot  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  examining  with  a  pocket  leQs. 
The  following  grassei  belong  to  this  gionp  : — 

Perennial  Rye-Griss.  I  Crested  Dogslail. 

The  Meadow- Grasses.  Sheep's  Fescue, 

Cocksfoot.  I  Hard  and  Red  Fescue. 

I.  Bu*  or  toftl  Witt  oUw-Ilka  «ppaiidaf«i  which  otMp  Um  rtaa  mm* 
01  1«H  [Figs.  186  and  189). 
FwMuiial  Bja-Qnu  {Lolium  pircnne  L.).  This  grass  is  not  hairy, 
and  its  lower  Icaf-sheafs  just  below  ground  ore  pink.  The  ligule  is 
extremely  short,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf-blade  possesses 
weli-nuuked  longiCudiitat  rit>s. 

The  latter  are  seen  best  when  a  leaf  is  cul  across  with  a.  sharp 
knife  and  the  section  examined  with  a  lens. 

3.  Bua  of  iMif  without  oUw*  (Fig.  190). 

a.  Leaf-sheaths  below  ground  bright  yellow. 
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Orarted  DossUU  (Cyntsurm  irulalut   U).     The  grass  ii  not 

bairy ;   its  leaves  are  thick  and  ftnn,  generally  concave  ot  not 

quite  Sat,  with  prominent  longitadiaal  libi  on  the  ppper  turlkcct 

of  the  blades. 
The  leaves  are  firmer  than  those  of  PeieDnial  tye-j{rass,  and 

somelimes  slightly  rolled  so  that  the  shoot  is  roondei. 

Leaf-sbeaths  not  yellow. 

(i)  Leaves  almost  cylindrical  or  bristle-like  (Fig,  183). 

■haap'i  F<Mua  {Faliua  ovina  L.)  and  Ihe  allied  Hard  and 
Red  fescues.  Tbe  lattei  forms  have  ieavetwbich  are  flatter 
01  not  so  closely  folded  as   those  of  the  ty^Hcal  tbeep's 

All  have  strong  longitadioal  ribs  on  the  upper  suilace. 
(ii)  Leaves  flat,  without  prominent  longitudinal  libt. 
*  Leaves  narrow  ;  two  white  lor^gitodinal  lines  are  seen — 
one  on  each  side  of  the  mid-iib — when  tbe  leaf  is 
held  up  to  the  light  and  examined  with  a  lens. 
Kaadow-OrMMf  ta  Pom. 
Bongb-Btalkad    Hudow-UaHM   {Pta    triviaiis    L.). 


Ligule  acute  ;  tufted  habit ;  generally  with  an  acute 

keel  to  the  leaf-sheath. 
•'"^ ""  amootb-Btalkad    Hudow-araaa    {Pea  praiinsis    L.). 

Ligule  short ;  rhizomes  below  ground.  The  leaves 
are  thicker  and  a  darker  green  colour  in  this  spedes  than  in  the 
previous  one. 
**  Leaves  broad,  without  tbe  white  longitudinal  lines. 
CooInfMt  (Daclylis  glemerata  L.).  Prominent  keel  to  the  leaf- 
sbeath  1  the  under  sur^e  of  the  blade  is  duller  than  that  of 
rough-stalked   meadow-grass,  which  is  sometimes  confined  with  this 

an 
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LBAVBI  ROLLED  IK  TBS  BUD  (Fig.   191) :  THE  BHOOT  IB  OTLUIBSnUL. 

The  following  gnsses  >ie  incladed  in  this  group : — 

TUliiin  Rye-Grass.  Sweet  Vemal-Gniss. 

Meadow  Fescue.  Voikshiie  Fog. 

Tall  Oat-Giass.  Couch. 

Yellow  Oat-Grass.  Pinrin. 

Timothy  or  Catstail.  Soft  Biotne-Grass. 

Foxtail. 

I.  But  of  leaf  wlUt  cuw-llk*  Appa&dqn*  (Fig.  1S9). 

a.  Lear.sheaths  pink  below  giound,  smooth  and  shining. 
ItalUn  ^a-armu  (Lalium  italicum  A. 
Br.).       Margin    of    the    leaf- blades 
smooth ;    the    blade    with    iodistitict 
veins  when  held  up  to  the  light. 
■•ftdow     Feion*      [Fistum     frateiiHs 
Huds.).       Margin    of    the   leaf-blade 
rough   (test    with    (he   tongue) ;     Ihe 
veins    of    the    leaf-blade    appear    as 
while  lines  when  held  up  to  the  light. 
#.  Leaf-sheathi   not  pink,  often  with   a   few 
scattered  hairs. 
Condi  [Agrefyrum  npeiu  BeauT.).    Dis- 
tingnished  alto  fiom  the  two  preceding 
species  by  ils  well-marked  rhizomes. 
2.  Bmb  oI  iMf-ilMaUi  without  oUw-Uk*  ftpp«Bdi(M  , 
(Fig.  190). 

a.  Leaf-sheaibs  hairy, 
(i)  Lraf-sheath  while  with  pink  veins. 

YorkaUra  FOS  [Huliui  lana/us  L.). 
(ii)  Leaf-sheaths  without  pink  veins. 

Baft  Broma-Onuw  [Bremus    mollis  L.). 
Leaf-shealh   keeled  and   entire ; 
blades  are  thin,  dry,  and  very  sofL  "'^-  "'■ 

Swatt    Vsmal  -  Grui    {Aitliexaiitium 

odoTOtMat  L.}.     Leaf-sheath  not  keeled.     The  grass  has  a 
characteristic  odour  and  bitter  taste  ;  base  of  leaf-blade 
rounded  with  a  fringe  of  long  hairs. 
Tallow  OAt-OnM  ( Triitluinfiavttettu  B«au*. ).     Leaf-sheath 
noi  keeled. 
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i.  Lear-sheaths  smooth  (somelimes  sparsely  hairy  in  Tall  Oat-Grass). 
(i)  Old  leaf-sheaths  below  gp'ound,  dark  maroon. 

T<aX»iH.-4lefitcuruifraitniisl„).     Kbizomes  present.    Ligule 
□ol  so  long  OS  it  is  broad,  and  bairy  on  the  back. 
(ii)  Old  leaf -sheaths  pale. 

Timothy  [Fhltum  firaltnst  L.].  Tufted  habit  of  growth  with- 
out  long  rhizomes.  Ligole  looger  than  broad  and  without 
hairs  on  (he  back.  Ribs  on  blade  luw  and  flat. 
Horin  {Agreiih  alba  L.).  Has  well-developed  ihizomet. 
Ligule  long  and  hairy  on  the  back.  Blade  rough  on  both 
sides,  with  prominent  ribs. 
TUl  Oat-Onui  {Arrhtnaihtnim  avena^tum  Beauv.).  Short 
[hiiomei.     Kibs  on  blade  low  and  flat. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

0BAS8ES  AND  GLOVERS  FOB  TEMPORAKT  AND 
PERMANENT  PASXITRES. 

I.  Thb  seeds  of  the  grasses  and  clovers  are  very  extensively 
mixed  and  sown  for  the  purpose  of  forming  temporary  and 
permanent  pastures.  The  constitution  of  these  mixtures,  both 
in  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  species  of  plants  to  be  used 
and  the  amount  of  seed  of  each  species  to  be  sown,  is  at 
present  a  matter  upon  which  there  exists  great  difference  ot 
opinion.  Nevertheless  there  are  certain  general  principles  for 
guidance  in  the  choice  of  grasses  and  clovers  for  particular 
purposes,  which  it  is  useful  to  point  out 

No  rational,  satisfactory,  or  economic  use  can  be  made  of 
any  species  of  grass  or  clover  unless  its  character  in  regard  to 
the  following  points  is  understood  : — 

(i)  Durability. — Some  grasses,  such  as  Italian  rye-grass,  arc 
annual,  and  die  off  after  seeding  once ;  while  others,  such  as 
meadow  foxtail  and  cocksfoot,  arc  perennial.  No  hard  and  fast 
line  exists  among  plants  in  regard  to  their  duration  {see  p.  5), 
as  the  time  during  which  they  live  is  dependent  on  climate,  soil, 
and  the  treatment  which  they  receive :  for  present  purposes, 
however,  they  may  be  divided  into  (a)  those  which  are  short- 
lived and  suitable  only  for  one,  two,  or  three  years'  duration, 
and  {b)  those  which  are  permanent  and  adapted  for  use  in 
pastures  to  be  kept  down  for  longer  periods. 

(ii)  Sapidity  of  growth  after  sowing. — Many  grasses  reach 
their  highest  state  of  development  in  the  first  or  second  year. 
This  is  generally  true  of  the  less  permanent  plants,  such  as  the 
ry&f;rasses,  tall  oat-grass  and  red  clover.    Others,  such  as  cocks- 
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foot,  meadow  foxtail,  meadow  fescue  and  all  the  more  lasting 
grasses,  do  not  attain  their  maximum  of  growth  until  the  third  01 
fourth  year  after  sowing, 

(iii)  Tttfted  and  crteping  ' habit' — Some  grasses  grow  in  more 
or  less  isolated  tufts,  and  are  incapable  of  forming  a  compact 
turf  when  sown  alone ;  while  others,  such  as  meadow  foxtail  and 
smooth-stalked  meadow-grass.have  underground  stems  or  rhizomes 
similar  to  those  of  couch  grass,  which  spread  in  various  directions 
and  send  up  green  leafy  shoots  over  considerable  areas.  In  order 
to  obtain  an  even  and  uniform  '  sole  *  of  turf,  it  is  essential  that 
mixtures  should  contain  an  adequate  proportion  of  both  classes. 

(iv)  Height. — The  grasses  and  other  plants  used  for  mixtures 
vary  considerably  in  stature :  the  tall-growing  kinds  of  special 
use  in  leys  for  mowing  are  designated  '  top-grasses,'  while  the 
shorter  kinds  are  termed  'bottom-grasses'  and  are  employed 
to  form  '  bottom '  in  meadows  and  pastures. 

Although  no  hard  line  of  demarcation  exists  between  'top- 
grasses'  and '  bottom-grasses,'  the  following  classification  represents 
the  general  character  of  the  common  grasses  and  clovers  in  this 
respect  Some  of  the  plants  mentioned,  such  as  perennial  rye- 
grass and  rough-stalked  meadow-grass,  may  reasonably  be 
included  in  both  divisions ; — 


(a)  Top-grasses. 
Italian  Rye-grass. 
Cocksfoot. 
Tall  Oat-grass. 
Timothy. 
Meadow  Foxtail, 
Rough -Stalked  Meadow-grass. 
Red  Clover. 
Alsilce  Clover. 


{h)  Bottom-grasses. 
Golden  Oat-grass. 
Crested  Dogstail, 
Perennial  Rye-grass. 
Smooth-Stalked  Meadow-grass 
Sheep's  Fescue. 
Hard  Fescue. 
Fiorin. 

Sweet  Vemal-^rass. 
White  Clover. 
Kidney-Vetch. 
Bird's-Foot  TrefoiL 
Black  Medick. 
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(v)  Earlintss  and  lateness  of  growth. — Sweet  vernal-grass, 
meadow-foxtail,  cocksroot,  meadow  fescue,  and  tall  oat-grass 
commence  to  grow  in  early  spring,  while  timothy  and  florin  are 
much  later  in  the  production  of  their  leafy  shoots. 

(vi)  Power  of  growth  after  being  cut,  or  the  yield  of  aftermath 
to  be  obtained  from  a  grass>is  a  matter  for  careful  consideration. 

(vii)  Quality  and  yield  of  produce. — The  feeding  quality  of 
the  grasses  and  other  plants  depends  upon  their  specific  nature 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  it  also  varies  with  their  age,  the 
particular  stage  of  their  development,  and  soil  upon  which 
the  plants  are  grown,  as  well  as  upon  several  other  conditions. 
For  all  practical  purposes  in  the  choice  of  the  different  common 
grasses  mentioned  below  as  suitable  for  leys,  we  must  at  present 
rest  content  to  treat  them  as  of  equal  value  in  this  respect 

(viil)  Adaptability  to  certain  soils  and  climates. — All  the  best 
grasses,  such  as  are  adapted  for  use  in  the  formation  of  leys  and 
permanent  pastures,  and  capable  of  yielding  valuable  fodder, 
grow  readily  upon  all  classes  of  soils.  Some  however,  such  as 
timothy,  rough-stalked  meadow-grass  and  alsike  clover,  grow 
most  satisfactorily  upon  the  stiffer,  damper  soils,  while  tall  oat- 
grass,  hard  fescue,  kidney-vetch,  and  others  are  adapted  to  drier 
soils. 

For  the  best  results  with  grasses  their  soil-requirements  must 
be  considered. 

7.  Orassea  and  Olorors  for  Leys  of  0ns,  Two,  oi  Three 
Tears'  Duration. 

In  these  leys  which  are  to  be  kept  down  for  a  short  time  only, 
the  grasses  and  clovers  must  fulfil  the  following  requirements : — 

(i)  They  should  have  the  power  of  growing  rapidly  and  should 
reach  their  maximum  state  of  development  within  the  time 
during  which  the  '  ley '  is  to  be  utilised. 

(ii)  They  should  yield  a  large  bulk  of  produce  ;  and 

(iii)  Should  be  of  good  feeding-qualiiy. 
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Moreover,  the  necessary  seeds  should  be  cheap  as  the  outlay 
for  them  occurs  often. 

As  the  '  leys  'are  to  be  ploughed  up  at  the  expiration  of  two 
or  three  years,  the  question  of  their  durability  or  permanence 
beyond  this  period  is  of  no  importance. 

The  grasses  and  clovers  most  nearly  satisfying  the  above 
conditions  are : — 


Red  Qover. 
Alsilce. 

White  Clover. 
Black  Medick. 


Italian  Rye-grass. 
Perennial  Rye-grass. 
Timothy. 
TaU  Oat-grass. 


Usually  only  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  above  species  are 
employed  in  each  mixture.  Which  individuals  should  be 
selected  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  manner  in 
which  the  produce  is  to  be  used,  and  the  duration  of  the  '  ley.' 

Red  clover,  black  medick,  and  Italian  rye-grass  are  prac- 
tically annual  and  therefore  only  useful  for  one  or  two  year  leys. 
The  other  plants  are  more  durable  and  used  when  the  leys  are 
left  down  three  years. 

Black  medick  is  chiefly  employed  on  the  somewhat  inferior, 
dry,  calcareous  soils;  Timothy  and  Alsike  are  adapted  to  the 
stiffer  soils,  the  latter  clover  taking  the  place  of  red  clover  where 
clover-sickness  is  feared. 

For  grazing  with  sheep,  white  clover  is  usually  a  prominent 
constituent  of  the  ley. 

The  following  examples  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  the 
species  to  be  employed,  and  the  proportions  of  each  to  be  used, 
in  the  formation  of  mixtures  for  short  leys. 

As  the  clovers  grow  freely,  produce  large  bulk,  and  are  more 
nutritious  than  the  grasses,  the  proportion  of  ground  covered 
by  them  should  range  between  50  and  100  per  cent.,  the  greater 
amounts  being  taken  on  good  soils  free  from  'clover-sickness.' 
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On  poor  soils,  or  those  on  which  the  clovers  do  not  grow 
satisfactorily,  the  proportion  of  grasses  should  be  increased  so 
as  to  cover  the  ground  more  or  less  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

(a)  Mixture  for  one  year  on  good  medium  soil. 


Red  Clover  .  .  ,        80  or  90 

Italian  Rye-grass .  .  .        30  or  10 

{6)  Mixture /or  two  or  three  years  on  good  medium  soil 


Red  Clover         ...  80 

Timothy  ,  .  .  10 

Italian  Rye-grass  .  ,  10 

(1:)  Mixture/or  two  or  three  years  on  heavy  damp  soils. 
Percent!i£e  of  ground 
covered, 
(i)  or  (ii) 
Red  Clovei  .  .  •        35 

Alsike      .  .  .  .        45        70 

Timothy  .  .  .  .         15        35 

Perennial  Rye-grass         .  -55 

{d)  Mixture  for  one  year's  sheep  pasture. 


White  Clover      ...  66 

Black  Medick  .  .  34 

(tf)  Mixture  for  tivo  or  three  year^  sheep  pasturt. 


White  Clover      . 
Perennial  Rye-grass 
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$,  Oraases  wid  cloven  for  tsmporary  pastures  lasting  firom 
three  to  six  rears :  Orasses  and  clovers  for  penuanent  pasture. 

Mixtures  for  the  longer  leys  and  for  permanent  paiture  have 
a  great  deal  in  common,  so  that  their  composition  may  be 
discussed  together.  Failure  to  establish  a  satisfactory  long  ley 
or  a  permanent  pasture  may  be  due  to  the  employmcat  of  bad 
seed,  wrong  manuring,  imperfect  mowing  or  grazing,  and  other 
causes,  some  of  them  beyond  human  control.  Want  of  success 
is,  however,  sometimes  the  outcome  of  the  wrong  choice  of 
plants  for  the  ley,  and  to  avoid  failure  on  this  account  requires 
very  careful  consideration,  both  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  the 
species  of  plants  to  be  used,  and  in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  ground  to  be  covered  by  each. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  plants  previously  mentioned  as  suitable 
for  leys  of  one,  two,  or  three  years'  duration  are  by  themselves 
quite  unsuited  for  the  longer  leys  and  permanent  pasture,  in- 
asmuch as  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  they  die  out  almost 
completely,  and  the  ground,  under  such  circumstances,  either 
becomes  bare  or  is  rapidly  overspread  by  weeds  which  talce  the 
place  of  the  disappearing  grasses  and  clovers. 

In  order  to  impart  durability  some  of  the  permanent  grasses 
must  be  introduced  into  the  '  leys.' 

Permanence  is,  however,  not  the  only  point  to  consider.  It  is 
desirable  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  ley  there 
should  be  an  uniform  yield  of  produce,  and  not  a  high  yield 
during  the  tirsC  year  or  two,  followed  by  a.  dearth  in  the  later 
years,  or  vice  versd.  This  can  only  be  attained  by  carefully 
balancing  the  rapid -growing,  short-lived  plants  with  the  more 
permanent  species,  which  are  slow  in  growth,  and  do  not  give 
their  full  yield  until  they  are  well  established. 

When  too  great  a  number  of  rapid-growing,  short-lived  grasses 
are  introduced  the  yield  at  tirst  is  very  heavy,  but  the  small, 
slow-growing,  permanent  plants  are  weakened  almost  beyond 
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recovery,  or  totally  destroyed  by  being  overshadowed  by  their 
strong-growing  neighbours.  On  the  other  hand,  if  too  large  a 
proportion  of  permanent  grasses  are  employed,  the  yield  of  pro- 
duce during  the  first  few  years  is  very  materially  reduced. 

For  leys  of  from  three  to  six  years'  duration  the  best  authorities 
consider  that  the  ground  should  not  be  covered  to  a  greater 
extent  than  30  or  40  per  cent,  by  the  clovers,  the  smaller  pro- 
portion being  used  in  those  leys  which  are  intended  to  last 
longest  If  a  larger  proportion  is  used,  the  pastures  in  a  few 
years  become  thin  and  patchy  owing  to  the  dying-off  of  the 
clovers,  none  of  which  are  permanent,  except  the  white  species. 

The  rest  of  the  ground,  namely,  60  to  70  per  cent.,  is  covered 
by  grasses,  one-half  of  which  should  belong  to  the  short-lived, 
the  other  to  the  more  permanent  species ;  if  a  larger  amount  of 
short-lived  grasses  is  sown  the  pasture  becomes  patchy  in  the 
later  years. 

For  permanent  pastures  the  amount  of  clovers  sown  should  be 
tuch  as  will  cover  not  more  than  20  per  cenL  of  the  ground,  the 
remaining  80  per  cent  being  taken  up  by  grasses,  of  which  be- 
tween 50  and  60  per  cent  should  be  permanent 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  general  composition  of  these 
two  classes  of  mixtures : — 

(a)  J^or  ieys  of  three  to  six  year f  duration. 

Percentage  of  ground 


Clovers 

30  or  40 

Grasses  1 

Short-lived 
Permanent 
{6)  For  permanent  pqsturi 

35  «  30 
3S  or  30 

Percentage  of  ground 

covered. 

Clovers 

ao 

Grasses  1 

Short-lived 
Permanent 

30  or  ao 
50  or  60 
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The  plants  available  for  long  leys  and  permanent  pastures 
are: — 

Clovers. 

<i)  in) 

Shart-Hved.  PtrmanBt. 

Red  Clover.  White  Clover. 

Alsike  Clover.  Bird's-Foot  TrefoiL 

Black  Medick. 

Grasses. 
(i)  (ii) 

SImrt-Kvid.  Ptrmamnt. 

Italian  Rye-grass.  Rough-stalked  Meadow-grass. 

Perennial  Ryt-grass.  Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass. 

Timothy.  Cocksfoot 

Tall  Oat^ass.  Meadow  Fescue. 

Meadow  Foxtail, 
Crested  DogstaiL 
Golden  Oat-grass. 
Sheep's  Fescue. 
Hard  Fescue. 
Which  of  these  species,  and  how  many  of  them  should  be 
selected  for  any  particular  ley,  will  depend  upon  the  soil,  the 
duration  of  the  ley,  and  the  purpose  which  the  latter  is  intended 
to  serve.     If  for  mowing  chiefly,  about  two-thirds  of  the  ground 
allotted  to  the  grasses  in  the  above  tables,  (a)  and  {b),  should  be 
given  to  '  top-grasses '  j  whereas  if  the  pasture  is  intended  mainly 
for  grazing,  the  'top-grasses'  may  be  conveniently  reduced  to 
one-half. 

On  light  soils  the  amount  of  'bottom-grasses'  should  be 
slightly  increased  in  order  to  keep  the  moisture  on  the  land, 
but  in  damp  soils  they  should  be  decreased. 

As  a  rule,  the  larger  the  number  of  species  in  a  mixture  the 
better,  because  when  one  grass  fails  on  account  of  the  dampness 
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or  dryness  of  the  season  or  soil,  another  species  often  succeeds. 
Moreover,  no  single  plant  will  continue  to  grow  and  provide 
food  for  stock  from  spring  to  autumn  ;  but  by  judicious  selection 
of  a  number  of  different  species  according  to  the  eailiness  or 
lateness  of  their  growth,  a  continuous  production  of  forage  can 
be  obtained  during  many  months  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  previously  indicated  for  guidance 
in  the  choice  of  species,  the  agriculturist  should  determine  the 
species  of  grasses  which  grow  in  the  best  meadows  and  pastures 
on  similar  soils  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  give  prominence  to 
these  in  any  mixture  he  intends  to  use,  especially  where  the 
pastures  are  to  be  permanent. 

It  is  very  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  practices 
of  sowing  sweepings  of  the  hay-loft,  oi  seeds  obtained  from  a 
specially-saved  crop  of  hay  from  the  best  meadows  of  the  farm, 
are  both  very  unreliable,  although  in  some  cases  they  have  led 
to  good  results.  Neither  of  these  methods  provides  seeds  of  all 
the  good  plants  of  the  meadow.  Investigations  we  have  carried 
out  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  such  home-produced  mixtures 
have  invariably  shown  that  the  latter  contain  the  seeds  of  only  a 
small  number  of  species  of  grasses — just  those  which  were  ripe 
at  the  time  the  hay  was  cut — and  frequently  a  number  of  common 
weed  seeds ;  all  the  early  grasses  are  missed,  as  their  seeds  have 
been  shed,  and  the  seeds  of  the  best  late  grasses  are  rarely 
obtained,  as  the  meadow  is  usually  mown  before  they  are 
ripe. 

The  following  prescriptions  are  not  intended  to  be  slavishly 
copied,  but  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  principles  laid 
down.  The  farmer  should  use  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  amount  and  nature  of  each  plant  used,  bearing  in  mind  their 
particular  individual  qualities  in  regard  to  durability,  habit  of 
growth,  adaptability  to  special  soils,  and  other  points  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  (see  also  Chapter  xli.). 
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A. — Uixtnres  for  Temporary  Pasture  of  font  1 
duration  on  good  average  loams. 
In  such  mixtures  as  these  the  amount  of  grour 
Italian  rye-grass  should  not  be  more  than  5  per  ce 
rye-grass  not  more  than  10  per  cent,,  and  the  re 
more  than  25  per  cent,  respectively,  as  none  of 
last  SIX  years  as  a  nil& 


(Red  Clover  .... 
Alsike  Qover        .  33  % 

White  Clover 
(Italian  Rye-grass  . 
Perennial  Rye-grass         33  % 
Timothy       .        ,        ,        . 
{Cocksfoot     .... 
Meadow  Fescue   . 
Meadow  Foxtail   ,  34  % 

Smooth- stalked  Meadow-grass 
Crested  Dogstail  . 

On  heavier  soils  the  Alsike  clover,  perennial  rye-gra 
and  meadow  foxtail  should  be  increased  and  the  oth( 
creased  correspondingly.  Rough-stalked  meadow-g 
be  added. 

On  dry  soils  the  Timothy  and  meadow  foxtail  sht 
creased,  and  tail  oat-grass  and  golden  oat-grass  shoul 
to  the  mixture. 

For  six  year  leys  the  amount  of  space  alloted  to 
should  be  reduced,  and  a  corresponding  area  given  tc 
and  white  clovers. 

B. — Mixtures  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

In  mixtures  for  permanent  pastures,  Italian  rye-gras 
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left  out  altogether;  perennial  rye-grass  should  be  allotted  not 
more  than  5  per  cent.,  red  clover  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
and  timothy  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  area. 
Moreover,  on  account  of  the  tufted  coarse  habit,  cocksfoot  should 
not  be  allowed  to  usurp  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  ground, 
and  especially  so  if  the  pasture  is  to  be  mown. 
Typical  IDztore  of  this  class  for  nae  on  food  aTsrago  loanu. 
Percentage  ot 


coveiTd  by 

each  spedd. 

Red  Clover 

5 

Clovers 

Alsike. 

">% 

s 

White  Clover 

7 

Short-lived  Grasses 

Perennial  Rye-grass      . 
Timothy      . 

-•/] 

5 

15 

Cocksfoot     . 

10 

Meadow  Fescue    . 

20 

Meadow  Foxtail   . 

S 

Smooth-stalked  Meadow 

Permanent  Grasses 

Grass 
Rough-Stalked  Meadow 

60"/ 

7 

Grass        . 

5 

Crested  Dogstail  . 

5 

Hard  Fescue 

5 

On  heavy  soils  the  meadow  foxtail,  and  rough-stalked  meadow- 
grass  should  be  increased,  and  the  hard  fescue  and  smooth- 
stalked  meadow -grass  decreased. 

On  light  soils,  tall  oat-grass,  golden  oat-grass,  bird's-foot 
trefoil,  and  kidney-vetch  should  be  added,  and  the  timothy, 
rough-stalked  meadow-grass,  alsike  clover,  and  red  clover 
decreased.  Meadow  foxtail  should  be  left  out  altogether  on  dry 
soils. 

4.  Weltbt  of  Seed  to  be  nsed. — After  deciding  upon  the 
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species  of  plants  to  be  employed  for  a  particular  '  ley,'  and  the 
amount  ot  area  of  the  ground  to  be  covered  by  each,  it  is 
necessary  to  calculate  the  weight  of  seed  required  to  cover  the 
ground  to  the  desired  extent  before  the  actual  sowing  can 
be  carried  out.  This  can  readily  be  done  if  the  weight  of  seed 
of  each  species  necessary  to  sow  an  acre  completely,  is  known ; 
for  suppose  it  has  been  ascertained  that  30  lbs.  of  cocksfoot  seed 
is  sufficient  to  sow  a  complete  acre,  to  sow  say  rs  per  cent  of 
this  area  will  require  -^i^s  of  20  lbs.,  that  is,  3  lbs.  of  seed. 

Below  is  a  table  giving  the  number  of  pounds  of  seed  of  each 
species  of  grass  and  clover  necessary  to  sow  one  acre,  the  sample 
of  seeds  assumed  to  be  absolutely  pure  and  of  100  per  cent 
geimination  capacity. 

The  table  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  5,000,000  of 
the  larger  grass  and  clover  seeds  are  sufiBcient  to  sow  an  acre, 
that  is  about  1 15  per  square  foot ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
seeds  such  as  sheep's  fescue,  timothy,  the  meadow-grasses, 
Alsikeand  white  clovers,  it  is  assumed  that  10,000,000  are  needed 
to  cover  an  acre  (about  130  per  square  foot)  sufficiently. 

Where  the  seeds  are  not  pure  and  the  germination  capacity  is 
less  than  100  per  cent.,  the  number  of  lbs.  required  to  give  the 
necessary  5  or  10  million  plants  will  be  greater  than  that  given 
in  Column  III.  of  the  above  table.  The  correction  for  purity 
is,  however,  easily  made  by  multiplying  the  number  of  lbs. 
indicated  in  column  III.  of  the  table  by  100,  and  dividing 
by  the  percentage  purity  of  the  particular  commercial  sample 
used ;  the  correction  for  germination  capacity  is  made  in  a 
similar  manner,  by  multiplying  by  100  and  dividing  by  the  figure 
representing  the  percentage  germination  capacity  of  the  sample. 
Thus,  if  the  sample  of  Alsike  clover  we  are  using  is  of  98  per 
cent  purity  and  95  per  cent,  germination  capacity,  the  number 
of  lbs.  necessary  to  sow  an  acre  will  be  not  17  lbs.  as  the  table 
states,  but  17  x  i^"  ^  ^0  _  jgj  \^^ 

Many  authorities  consider  it  necessary  to  add  50  per  cent 
to  the  weights  calculated  from  column  III.  of  the  uble  when 
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permanent  mixtures  are  being  fonned,  to  allow  for  imperfecHoos 
in  the  seed-bed,  season,  and  other  causes  which  tend  to  prevent 
proper  germination,  and  kill  off  seedlings  before  they  axe  estab- 
lished. Column  IV,  gives  the  weights  to  be  used  in  such  cases. 
While  we  consider  that  an  addition  of  seeds  beyond  those 
deduced  from  these  figures  sometimes  pays  for  the  increased 
outlay,  especially  when  laying  down  permanent  pasture,  we  are 
convinced,  from  practical  experiment  and  observation,  that  the 
quantity  of  seed  recommended  by  most  seedsmen  is  much 
greater  than  necessary  where  good  seed  is  employed. 


,, 

Nun, bit  of 

L 

Duoiber  or 

,ESt 

pOUBd. 

t25i"iii.' 

750,000 

•3 

194 

Meadow  Foxtail  [A lepaurus pralimsis  L.) 

800.000 

12I 

19 

Timolhy  {Pklevm  pratimt  L.) 

850,000 

18 

Tall  Oat-grasi  {Arrhenctherum  avtmuiwi  Beauv.) 

160,000 

31 

46i 

GoldcD  OAt-gras3{Trisilum_flavcsetns  Bcauv.) 

1,500,000 

6 

9 

Crested  Dogsuil  {Cj/wsurus  crUlaius  L.) 

900,000 

[I 

i6i 

Cocksfoot  {Doitylis  glemirata  L.) 

500,000 

ao 

30 

Srooolh-stalked  Meadow-grass  (.Pea  fra4ensi!  L.) 

1,600,000 

6 

9 

2,000,000 

5 

7i 

Wood  Meadow-grass  [Pea  nam>ralis  L.) 

s,ooo,ooo 

S 

7i 

Me»do»  Fescue  [Festuca pralemis  Huds.) 

aao,ooo 

83 

34i 

Sheep's  Fescue  {Fiituea  mimt  L.) 

600,000 

17 

as* 

Hard  Fescue  [Feihua  duriuscuJa  L.) 

550.000 

iS 

37 

Pereonial  Rye-grass  {Lolium  ptrenni  L.) 

iSo,ooo 

38 

43 

Italian  Rye-grass  {Lolitim  ilalimm  A.  Br.) 

a<o,ooo 

ai 

3'i 

Red  Clover  {THfoliun  fraiinst  L.) 

310,000 

33 

344 

600,000 

17 

3Si 

White  Clover  (Tri/alium  refitns  h.) 

650.000 

'5 

334 

Black  Medick  {MtdUano  lupulina  L.) 

300.000 

17 

a5i 

180,000 

a8 

4a 

Bird'^Fool  TreibU  (ieftw  ctmitulatui  L.) 

400,000 

>3 

19* 
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The  weight  of  seeds  needed  for  the  permanent  pasture  mixture 
on  page  574  is  as  under:— 


r  Red  Gorei  • 
-I  Alsike  Clover 
I  White  Clorn 


jolhy 


(Cocksfoot       . 
Meadow  Fescue     . 
Meadow  Foilail     .  6c 

Smooth-ilalked  Meadow- g 
Rough -St  a.lked  Meidow-gn 
Crested  DoESlail    . 
Hard  Focuc         • 


WdEhloTpiiniBB) 

no  per  cent.  Eiirninf 

IHO  apulj*  nquind 

'S^S 

prnKit 

(>> 

(ii) 

n>^br 

DMucol 

Dtductd 

^«. 

»lu™lll 

wluSITlV. 

Drubleon 

ofuUtoa 

PWMB- 

[«<«m8. 

IbLin. 

lU.  ou. 

•'•{ 

i 

I    6 

a  " 

.  \ 

7 

1     o 

t    8 

'H 

S 
IS 

1-3 

\i\ 

lO 

a    o 

3    o 

'I.  . 

g 

t  'o 

ri 

7 

O    (O 

5 

o    6 

5 

o  13 

5 

O  14 

•     S 

100 

i6    7 

14    9 

5.  While  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  start  with  a.  well- 
selected  and  well-proportioned  mixture  of  grasses,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  sowing  and  after  management  of  permanent 
pastures  need  the  most  careful  consideration.  It  is  exceptionally 
easy  to  min  a  good  piece  of  grass  by  neglect  of  manuring,  by 
Stocking  the  grasses  with  sheep  in  the  first  season  of  growth,  or 
by  understocking  or  overstocking  the  land  when  well-established, 
and  in  many  other  ways. 

The  art  of  grazing,  in  which  is  involved  the  careful  observa* 
tion  of  the  growth  of  the  various  grasses,  and  judgment  in 
judiciously  shifting  and  mixing  the  stock  at  different  seasons, 
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is  one  which  is  only  mastered  thoroughly,  aftei  much  expenence 
and  thought 

Probably  the  safest  method  of  establishing  grasses  for  per- 
manent pasture  is  to  mow  the  first  season  after  sowing 
stock  with  young  cattle  the  second  and  third,  allowing  sheep 
to  graze  upon  it  only  after  the  autumn  of  the  third  t 
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PART  V 

WEEDS   OF   THE   FARM. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

WSED8:    GENERAL. 

t.  Although  it  is  difficult  in  a  few  words  to  explain  what  a  weed 
is,  so  &r  as  the  farmer  is  conceraed  it  may  be  described  as  any 
plant  whose  growth  interferes  with  that  of  the  crop  to  which  the 
soil  for  the  time  being  is  devoted.  The  idea  of  uselessness  is 
always  present  in  the  mind  when  weeds  are  being  spoken  o£ 
The  plants  themselves,  however,  may  be  those  which  are 
ordinarily  grown  on  a  farm,  but  the  fact  of  their  occurrence 
where  they  are  not  needed  condemns  them.  Very  often  shed 
seeds  of  oats  and  black  mustard  make  theii  appearance  in  a  crop 
to  its  detriment,  and  tubers  from  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  artichokes 
left  in  the  ground  may  occasion  trouble,  and  require  to  be  treated 
as  weeds  in  the  foUowing  year.  Useful  fodder  grasses  may  overrun 
and  reduce  the  value  of  a  clover,  sainfoin,  or  lucerne  ley. 

Cultivated  plants  out  of  place  have  been  named  relative  weeds, 
in  contrast  with  those  plants  which  possess  no  apparent  value  to 
the  farmer  and  are  injurious  to  all  crops  among  which  they  occur. 
The  latter  are  termed  absolute  weeds,  and  to  this  group  belong 
thistles,  bindweed,  docks,  poppy,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
native  wild  plants,  which,  although  in  Nature's  great  collection 
of  living  things  no  doubt  perform  some  useful  work,  are  never- 
theless, from  the  farmer's  special  point  of  view,  practically 
without  any  appreciable  value. 

a.  Tbelx  ialniioDB  effects. — There  are  a  great  many  way&  in 
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which  weeds  are  hannful,  the  chief  among  whidi  are  stated 
below. 

L  All  weeds  take  up  space  which  should  be  occupied  by  useful 
plants,  and  in  this  way  generally  reduce  the  yield  which  the 
farmer  expects  to  obtain  from  his  crop.  They  moreover  throw 
the  crop  into  shade,  as  well  as  prevent  the  access  of  adequate 
heat  and  fresh  air  foi  its  satisfactory  growth.  This  is  sometimes 
seen  even  among  cereals,  where  annual  weeds  are  abundanL 
The  eifect  is  that  the  crop  becomes  etiolated,  the  stems  of  the 
plants  are  drawn  up  and  weak,  and  liable  to  fall  over  or  "  lodge  " 
at  a  later  date.  The  tillering  of  cereals,  which  is  dependent  to 
some  extent  upon  the  access  of  light  to  the  young  plant,  is  also 
checked. 

The  injurious  eiTects  due  to  the  prevention  of  proper  access  of 
air,  heat,  and  light  by  weeds  is,  however,  seen  most  markedly 
where  they  compete  with  the  slow-growing  root  crops — carrots, 
mangels,  and  swedes — and  with  some  of  the  most  valuable 
leguminous  fodder  plants,  such  as  lucerne  and  sainfoin.  In 
the  latter  and  many  other  useful  plants  germination  is  slow 
and  protracted,  and  the  seedlings  during  early  life  make  little 
progress  in  stem  and  leaf  devdopment  In  a  foul  seed-bed  the 
plants  are  rapidly  smothered  by  weeds,  and  the  crops  are  liable 
to  suffer  a  check  which  they  may  never  properly  survive. 

In  the  case  of  rapid-growing  crops,  such  as  rape  or  vetches, 
where  the  leafage  of  the  plants  is  considerable,  weeds  are  kept  in 
abeyance  to  some  extent. 

The  amount  of  damage  done  depends  upon  the  habit  or 
manner  of  growth  of  the  weeds.  Some  of  them,  like  groundsel, 
shepherd's-purse,  chailock,  and  poppy,  grow  upright.  Straight 
from  the  soil.  Others  creep  more  on  the  surface,  and  with  their 
■terns  and  broad  leaves  effectually  occupy  considerable  areas 
which  should  belong  to  the  crop.  To  the  latter  class  belong 
planuins,  docks,  buttercups  of  various  kinds,  and  it  only  re- 
quires a  glance  at  a  single  plant  of  dove's-foot  cranesbiU  in  a 
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white  clover  ley,  or  a  well-developed  planimn  on  a  lawn,  to 
appreciate  the  extent  of  damage  done  by  plants  of  this 
character. 

Weeds  such  as  small  bindweed  {Convolvulus  arvensis  L.)  and 
black  bindweed  {Polygonum  Convolvulus  L.)  wind  round  and 
climb  up  the  stems  of  any  plants  in  their  neighbourhood  in  order 
to  place  their  leaves  in  a  favourable  position  in  regard  to  light 
and  air.  In  doing  so  they  often  press  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
supporting  them  closely  to  the  stem,  and  thus  prevent  the 
proper  development  of  the  crop.  Cora  crops  are  oflen  seriously 
damaged  in  this  manner,  and  not  infrequendy  osiers  and  rasp- 
berry canes  are  injured  in  the  same  nay. 

Many  weeds  use  various  crops  as  supports,  but  do  not  wind 
round  them  as  the  bindweeds  do.  Some  of  them,  such  as  tares, 
climb  by  means  of  tendrils,  while  others,  cleavers  for  example, 
are  covered  with  stiff-hookAl  haiis,  which  enable  them  to  climb 
and  expose  their  heads  to  the  light  The  weaker-stemmed  crops, 
such  as  cereals,  are  often  pulled  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of 
these  climbing  and  winding  weeds. 

b.  Weeds  not  only  screen  off  light  and  air,  but  they  utilise  and 
consequently  deprive  the  crop  of  various  important  manurial 
constituents  which  would  find  their  way  into  it  if  the  weeds  were 
Dot  present  The  analyses  of  weeds  of  various  kinds  often  show 
a  specially  high  percentage  of  potash  and  phosphates,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  with  their  extensive  root<system  they 
collect  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  manures  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  but  not  intended  for  their  benefit.  Perhaps  this 
robbery  of  fertilising  constituents  is  of  little  practical  moment, 
but  plants  of  all  kinds  take  up  very  considetable  amounts  of 
water  from  the  soil  and  transpire  it  into  the  airj  the  ground 
thus  becomes  comparatively  dry.  Where  weeds  are  present  they 
compete  for  the  water-supply  of  the  soil,  and  reduce  the  amount 
available  for  the  crop.  In  this  manner  they  are  responsible  for 
the  ituoted  character  and  reduced  yield  of  crops  overrun  by  them. 
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The  reduction  of  yield  due  to  the  presence  of  weeds  may 
reach 50  percent. 

Si.  STO. — Select  i  foul  piece  of  ground  two  jaids  square  and  prepaie  > 
seed-bed.  Divide  it  into  Iwo  equal  ha.lvea  and  low  about  500  gmios  of  barley 
ot  wheat  io  drill*  S  inches  wide.  When  the  plants  are  well  above  Erouod 
mike  both  halves  alike  in  the  number  of  plants  which  are  upon  eacb.  Allow 
weeds  to  giow  on  one  half  and  carefully  pick  out  all  weeds  by  hand  from  the 
other.  When  ripe  count  the  number  of  stems  and  weigh  both  grain  and  straw 
oD  eBch  small  plot,  and  observe  the  impioved  yield  where  the  weeds  have 
not  been  allowed  to  compete  with  the  crop. 

Similai  experiments  should  be  curied  out  with  polntoes,  cairots,  manseb^ 
and  turnips. 

c  In  Spite  of  hoeing  and  weeding,  a  large  variety  of  weeds 
are  harvested  with  the  cereals,  and  their  seeds  become  mixed 
with  the  grain  when  the  crops  are  thrashed.  The  presence  of 
weed  seeds  in  samples  of  all  leinds  reduces  their  market  value, 
as  the  purchaser  naturally  objects  to  pay  for  what  he  does  not 
require,  and  he  often  lays  stress  upon  the  slightest  impurity  and 
magnifies  it  in  order  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  price.  The  miller 
buying  cereals  considers  not  only  the  actual  bulk  of  impurity  as 
a  feature  to  be  avoided,  but  has  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the  case  of 
wheat  samples,  the  injurious  effect  which  weed  seeds  frequently 
have  on  the  colour  of  the  flour.  The  testa  and  pericarp  of 
many  impurities  are  black,  or  nearly  so,  and,  when  ground  with 
the  wheat,  darken  the  colour  of  the  fiour  obtained.  Those  speci- 
ally avoided  by  the  miller  on  this  account  are  seeds  of  corn- 
cockle, wild  and  cultivated  tares,  and  black  bindweed. 

Moreover,  the  contents  of  some  seeds,  such  as  tares,  melilot 
and  cTOw-gailic,  communicate  to  Hour  an  objectionable  taste  or 
an  offensive  odour. 

The  farmer  purchasing  for  seeding  purposes  has  to  keep  in 
view  the  possible  danger  of  spreading  over  his  field  various 
weeds  which  the  samples  may  contain,  and  the  price  be  is 
prepared  to  pay  for  the  latter  is  very  low  when  foreign  seeds 
are  present  in  them. 
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In  the  chapter  on  "Farm  Seeds,"  the  chief  impurities  of  com- 
mercial samples  of  the  seeds  of  grasses,  clover  aod  fodder  plants 
are  noticed.  The  seeds  sometimes  occurring  in  samples  of  the 
cereals  which  need  special  mention,  in  addition  to  those  just 
alluded  to,  are  charlock,  wild  oat,  cleavers,  shepherd's-needle, 
various  species  of  annual  brome-giasses  and  darnel. 

In  the  present  high  state  of  perfection  of  cleaning  and  dress- 
ing machinery,  samples  of  the  cereal  grains  should  be  absolutely 
pure,  but  this  is  unfortunately  not  always  the  case. 

d.  A  few  weeds  are  parasitic  upon  crops  of  the  farm ;  that  is, 
instead  of  obtaining  their  food-constituents  from  the  soil  and  air, 
they  take  it  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  plants  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Those  of  the  commonest  occurrence  are  dodders 
(p.  60s),  broom-rapes  (p.  607),  and  mistletoe. 

Mistletoe  {Visatm  album  L.)  is  a  parasite  which  Uves  upon 
various  kinds  of  trees,  deriving  some  of  its  plastic  food  and 
all  its  water-supply  and  mineral  food-constituents  from  them. 
By  means  of  its  green  leaves  it  is  capable  of  utilising  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  and  producing  carbohydrates,  but 
it  no  doubt  obtains  some  carbohydrates  and  other  foods 
needful  for  its  life  from  its  host  The  plants  enfeeble  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  are  indirectly  injurious  by  allowing  the 
entrance  of  insects  and  fungi  at  the  swollen  cankered  places, 
which  are  often  produced  where  they  take  root.  Misdetoe  is 
met  with  upon  many  kinds  of  trees,  but  it  grows  most 
vigorously  upon  poplar  and  apple,  and  it  is  in  orchards  of 
the  latter  that  most  damage  is  done  by  the  parasite.  The 
male  and  female  organs  are  borne  upon  separate  plants — that 
is,  it  is  dioecious,  some  plants  producing  male  flowers  only, 
while  others  give  rise  to  female  flowers,  which  ultimately 
develop  semi-transparent  white  berries,  each  containing  a 
single  seed. 

The  seeds,  which  are  ripe  in  November  and  December,  are 
distributed  by  birds,  especially  thrushes.    They  germinate  in 
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April  or  May,  and  frequently  contain  more  than  one  embryo.  The 
root  arising  from  the  embryo  easily  penetrates  the  bark  of  an  apple 
tree,  and  dissolves  its  way  by  means  Of  enzymes  down  to  the  young 
wood.  After  a  year  or  two  lateral  roots  arise  on  the  primary  root, 
and  run  between  the  wood  and  baric  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
branch.  They  are  readily  seen  as  soft  bright  green  strands  when 
the  bark  it  removed.  From  the  upper  side  of  these  lateral  roots 
adventitious  buds  arise  and  push  their  way  outwards,  ultimately 
becoming  young  mistletoe  plants,  while  on  the  lower  side  short 
roots  or  sinkers  are  sent  down  to  the  young  wood  to  absorb 
water  and  mineral  substances,  which  have  been  taken  up  from  the 
soil  by  the  roots  of  the  apple  tree.  Growth  is  at  first  very  slow, 
a  thiee-year-old  plant  being  only  an  inch  or  so  high.  After  the 
fourth  year,  when  the  rootsystem  is  established,  the  mistletoe 
grows  more  vigorously. 

To  eradicate  and  diminish  the  attack  on  the  trees  all  the 
berry-beariDg  (female)  plants  should  be  cut  out  of  the  branches 
while  still  youug,  as  it  is  then  easy  to  remove  the  plants  com- 
pletely, as  the  roots  arc  not  strongly  developed 

Breaking  or  cutting  off  the  stem  is  of  no  use,  as  it  only  stimu- 
lates the  formation  of  more  adventitious  buds  on  the  roots,  and 
these  come  above  the  bark  as  a  fresh  crop  of  shoots.  Where  the 
parasite  is  strongly  established  nothing  but  sawing  off  the  branch 
will  eradicate  it 

.  Yellow  Rattle  {Hhinanthus  Crista-galli  L-X  Eyebright  {Euph- 
rasia t0cinalis  L.),  and  Red  Rattle  {Pedtcularis  syhatUa  L.) 
met  with  in  meadows,  and  Lousewort  {Pedicvlaris  palustrU  L.) 
occurring  on  marshy  ground,  are  common  parasites,  which  live 
parUally  upon  substances  obtained  by  means  of  haustoria 
(suckers)  from  the  roots  of  other  plants. 

«.  Another  but  indirect  way  in  which  weeds  cause  injury  is 
by  harbouring  and  feeding  insect-pests  of  various  kinds.  For 
example,  the  turnip-Sea  feeds  upon  charlock  and.  other  crucifer- 
ous weeds,  and  skips  from  these  to  the  turnip  crop.    The  bean- 
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iphis  is  often  present  on  docks  and  sov-thistte  before  it  attacks 
the  bean  crop. 

Weeds  also  serve  as  hosts  for  destructive  parasitic  Tungi.  Rust, 
smut  and  mildew  live  upon  various  grasses,  such  as  couch,  York- 
shire r<:%,  and  brome-grasses,  and  are  transferred  from  these  to 
useful  crops. 

t  Many  weeds,  e^.  meadow-saffron  and  cowbane  or  water- 
hemlock,  are  poisonous  to  stock,  while  others,  such  as  ramsons, 
if  consumed  by  cattle,  communicate  the  offensive  odour  and 
taste  of  garlic  to  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

3.  Duntioii  of  Weeds.— The  natural  length  of  life  which  weeds 
possess  is  of  importance,  and  although,  as  explained  elsewhere, 
there  is  not  always  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  separation  between 
annuals,  biennials  and  perennials,  the  classification  of  weeds  into 
these  three  groups  is  useful  The  annua/s  complete  their  life  from 
seed  to  seed  in  one  single  growing-period.  Germinating  in  spring 
the  seeds  produce  young  plants  which  feed  and  grow,aad  ultimately 
sometime  during  the  summer  or  autumn  give  rise  to  flowers  and 
seeds.  By  the  time,  01  soon  after,  the  seeds  are  ripe  the  plants 
die,  and  all  that  is  left  of  them  in  winter  is  their  offspring  in  the 
form  of  seeds. 

Although  each  individual  annual  weed  possesses  a  short  length 
of  life,  namely,  one  year  or  less,  it  usually  has  extraordinary 
power  of  seed  production.  A  single  poppy  plant  frequently 
bears  more  than  twenty  flowers,  and  each  of  these  may  produce 
tVD  or  three  hundred  seeds.  Similar  enormous  increase  is  met 
with  in  groundsel,  sow-thistle,  charlock,  and  practically  all 
annuals.  The  total  number  of  plants  which  a  single  specimen 
of  these  weeds  is  responsible  for  is  often  several  hundred,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  readily  understood  how  rapidly  annuals  overrun  the 
ground. 

The  root-system  of  annuals  is  not  often  very  deep,  but  it 
blanches  out  in  all  directions  near  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  the 
shoots  are  usually  furnished  with  many  leaved,  and  developing 
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quickly,  tend  to  smother  all  slow-growing  crops.  The  ordinary 
methods  of  multiplication  of  annuals  is  by  means  of  seeds  only, 
and  allowing  them  to  run  to  seed  on  the  land  is  the  chief  source 
of  their  continuation. 

Biennial  weeds  take  two  growing  seasons  to  complete  their 
life.  The  seed  placed  in  the  ground  in  spring  germinates,  and 
during  the  first  summer  produces  a  plant  with  a  fleshy  tap  root 
and  contracted  stem.  The  leaves  on  the  latter  lie  close  to  the 
ground  during  the  first  season,  and  prepare  a  considerable 
quantity  of  food  which  is  stored  up  in  the  tap  root.  The  plant 
rests  during  the  succeeding  winter,  and  in  the  following  spring 
the  terminal  and  latent  buds  of  the  short  stem  develop  at  the 
expense  of  the  stored  food,  and  produce  elongated  shoots  which 
bear  leaves  and  flowers.  After  ripening  the  seeds,  the  whole 
plant  dies  away. 

Wild  parsnip,  carrot,  burdock,  some  species  of  thistle,  and 
other  plants  are  included  in  this  class. 

A  lai^e  number  of  weeds  are  perennial.  Such  plants  last 
many  years,  and  during  their  lifetime  may  give  rise  to  several 
generations  of  plants.  Like  annuals  and  biennials  they  are  cap- 
able of  multiplication  by  means  of  seeds,  and  veiy  often  possess 
the  power  of  vegetative  reproduction  as  well. 

An  example  is  seen  in  creeping  buttercups,  which,  besides 
producing  seeds,  sends  out  runners  which  grow  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  take  root  at  their  tips.  When  rooted  the 
terminal  bud  of  each  runner  becomes  an  independent  plant, 
capable  of  growth  even  when  the  connection  with  the  parent  is 
severed.  A  repetition  of  the  process  follows  in  the  newly- 
established  oflspring  and  the  plant  thus  rapidly  spreads  over 
land  without  the  special  aid  of  seeds.  A  similar  method  of 
vegetative  reproduction  is  carried  on  in  some  instances  by 
means  of  stems  which  grow  underneath  the  ground  and 
elongate  and  take  root  there.  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  weeds 
of  this  class  are  couch,  wild  mint,  and  lesser  bindweed.      On 
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the  undergroimd  stems  buds  arise  in  the  axils  of  small  scaly 
leaves,  and  break  theii  way  upwards  through  the  soil,  ultimately 
producing  stems  with  leaves  and  flowers  upon  them.  Each  node 
with  its  bud  and  roots  may  become  a  separate  plant  when  the 
intervening  pieces  of  stem  are  cut  or  decay, 

4.  Habit  of  Qrowth  of  Weeds. — Weeds  display  considerable 
variety  in  their  manner  of  growth,  and  careful  observation  of 
their  peculiarities  in  this  respect  is  of  great  importance,  as  these 
points  must  be  taken  into  account  in  devising  effective  methods 
of  extermination. 

A  large  number  have  straight  stems  which  rise  up  vertically 
from  the  ground  and  may  be  termed  ertct  weeds.  They  usually 
have  few  leaves  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  many  of  them 
are  annuals. 

Another  series  are  met  with  whose  stems  are  too  weak  to  stand 
upright,  and  consequently  trail  along  the  ground,  at  the  same 
time  branching  out  in  all  directions  and  covering  up  large  areas 
of  the  surface  with  their  leaves.  Their  root-system  is  well 
defined,  and  their  stems  do  not  take  root  at  the  nodes  bnt 
merely  lie  fla  on  the  ground.  Such  are  spoken  of  as  prostrate 
weeds.  Very  good  examples  are  seen  in  chickweed,  field  madder, 
knotgrass  and  broad-leaved  toad-flax.  These,  like  the  erect 
weeds,  are  generally  annuals,  and  are  readily  destroyed  by  pre- 
vention of  seeding  and  use  of  tillage  implements. 

Nearly  allied  to  these  so  far  as  concerns  their  habit  of  cover- 
ing the  ground  with  stems  and  leaves  are  ereeping  weeds,  and 
weeds  with  short  contracted  sterns;  the  former  have  stolons  or 
runners  which  take  root  at  their  tips  or  nodes,  and  the  latter 
short  stems  with  rosettes  of  leaves  spread  out  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Typical  examples  of  creeping  weeds  are  creeping 
crowfoot  and  silver-weed,  while  the  broad-leaved  plantain,  daisy 
and  dandelion  are  representative  of  weeds  with  contracted  stems. 
These  are  mostly  biennials  or  perennials,  and  occasion  much 
trouble  to  eradicate  when  well  established. 
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Rhitomatoui  weeds  possess  creeping  underground  stems  or 
rhizomes,  from  which  arise  shoots  which  come  above  ground. 
They  are  perennials  and  among  the  worst  weeds  of  the  farin. 
Well-known  examples  are  couch-grass,  corn-thistle,  lesser  bind- 
weed and  coltsfoot.  Some  weeds,  such  as  lesser  bindweed  and 
black  bindweed,  have  weak  stems,  but  are  able  to  wind  round 
and  raise  themselves  by  means  of  supports.  They  are  termed 
twining  weeds,  and  frequendy  do  damage  to  com  and  other  crops 
by  twining  round  them  in  such  a  mamter  as  to  prevent  the  proper 
development  and  exposure  of  their  leaves  to  the  light  and  air. 
Of  somewhat  similar  habit  are  (limbing  weeds:  these  possess 
weak  stems,  but  are  furnished  with  hooks  or  tendrils,  by  means  tA 
which  they  cling  to  plants  in  their  neighbourhood.  Examples 
are  seen  in  cleavers  and  wild  tares.  As  there  are  no  piacticable 
means  of  suppressing  these  plants  when  they  are  fully  attached 
to  crops,  they  must  be  attacked  in  the  early  stages  of  develo[>- 
ment.  Weeds  with  strong  tap  roots  descending  vertically,  or 
deep-rooted  weeds,  constitute  another  lairly  distinct  group^  repre- 
sentatives of  which  are  wild  carrot,  ragwort,  burdock,  and 
some  species  of  dock  and  thistle.  Most  biennials  are  of  this 
nature. 

5.  How  Weeds  are  Bpread. — (a)  Most  weeds  obtain  a  hold 
on  the  land  by  being  sown  in  the  form  of  seeds.  All  weeds 
are  capable  of  producing  seeds  if  allowed  to  do  so,  although 
those  of  annual  or  biennial  duration  are  worst  in  this  re- 
spect. The  seeds  may  fall  to  the  ground  close  to  where  they 
are  grown ;  nearly  all  plants,  however,  have  means  of  distri- 
buting their  seeds  to  some  distance  from  where  they  are  ripened. 
In  some  instances  the  seeds  are  shot  out  with  considerable 
force  by  means  of  peculiar  mechanical  arrangements  of  the 
parts  of  the  seed-cases.  A  very  large  number  are  carried  about 
by  the  wind.  Small  seeds,  such  as  those  of  poppy,  are  light 
enough  to  be  blovra  away,  and  many  which  are  round  roll  along 
the  ground  easily ;  others,  such  as  those  of  dandelion,  groundsel 
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and  thistly  are  rendered  buoyant  by  a  ring  of  downy  hairs 
(the  pappus)  attached  to  the  fruits  containing  them.  They  are 
readily  wafted  long  distances  even  by  a  gentle  breeze.  A  few 
thistles  allowed  to  flower  and  seed  are  soon  able  to  stock  a 
parish  with  their  progeny.  Seeds  of  grasses  are  often  carried 
about  by  the  wind. 

A  few  weeds,  such  as  cleavers  and  burdock,  have  hooks  upon 
their  fruits,  which  ding  to  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  espedally 
to  the  wool  of  sheep.  They  subsequently  become  disentangled 
and  rubbed  off  in  other  localities  than  those  in  which  they  are 
grown.  The  hairy  seeds  of  grasses  are  not  unfrequently  distri- 
buted over  the  land  in  the  same  manner, 

(i)  Besides  these  natural  methods  of  weed  distribution,  a  large 
number  are  spread  over  the  farm  by  the  use  of  impure  seed. 
Imperfectly  cleaned  samples  of  barley,  wheat,  and  oats  are 
sometimes  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  wild  oats, 
cleavers,  charlock,  and  other  obnoxious  plants  to  what  was 
previously  clean  land.  Samples  of  smaller  seeds,  such  as  those 
of  grasses  and  clovers,  very  often  contain  a  large  number  of 
weed  seeds,  the  chief  of  which  are  given  in  the  chapters  on 
"Farm  Seeds." 

(c)  Another  fertile  source  of  mischief  is  the  use  of  impure  farm- 
yard and  stable  dung.  Weeds  are  frequently  thrown  on  the  manure 
heap  under  the  impression  that  the  heat  of  fermentation  and 
the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  it  will  destroy  the  germinating 
power  of  any  seeds  which  may  be  present  Many  weed-seeds 
are  killed  by  this  treatment,  but  a  large  number  remain  quite 
uninjured,  and  when  dung  containing  the  latter  is  spread  on  the 
land,  weeds  spring  up  in  abundance.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  many  plants  pulled  out  of  the  ground  in  an  immature 
state  are  capable  of  ripening  their  seed  without  any  contact  with 
the  soil.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  biennials  and  per- 
eimialg  which  contain  rich  stores  of  food  in  their  thick  tap 
roots  and  stems.       If  these  are  cast  upon  the  manure  heap, 
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Dumbers  of  their  offspring  are  ultimately  carried  back  to  the 
land. 

The  litter  used  in  the  yards  and  stables  often  contain  weeds 
and  their  seeds,  which  become  mixed  with  dung.  Moreover 
many  seeds  and  fruits  possess  hard  protective  testas  and  peri- 
carps which  enable  them  to  pass  through  the  digestive  tract  of 
animals  without  injury.  Dung  often  contains  seeds  of  this 
character  derived  from  the  impure  oats,  hay,  and  other  materials 
fed  to  the  stock  producing  it. 

6.  Exteimination  of  Weeds. — To  combat  weeds  successfully,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  their  life-history  and  habit  of  growth  ;  their 
power  of  reproduction,  whether  by  seeds  or  by  bulbs,  stolons, 
rhizomes,  roots,  and  otiier  vegetative  parts ;  their  means  of  dis- 
persal over  the  land ;  the  structure  and  growth  of  their  roots  and 
stems,  and  the  soil  most  suited  to  their  development  The  more 
the  farmer  studies  them,  the  better  able  is  he  to  find  out 
their  weaknesses,  and  to  arrange  his  plans  for  their  destruction 
accordingly. 

Weeds  differ  from  each  other  considerably,  and  to  some 
extent  require  special  individual  treatment :  no  single  method 
of  attacking  them  can  be  devised  which  is  applicable  to  alt 
cases,  and  the  particular  system  of  farming  adopted  has  to'  be 
considered  in  carrying  out  any  scheme  for  their  extermination. 
There  are,  however,  certun  principles  which  are  capable  of 
being  almost  universally  applied. 

(a)  Weeds  should  be  prevented  &om  producing  seeds,  and  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  completely  destroying  the  plants 
before  flowering  takes  place.  The  younger  the  weeds,  the  more 
easily  are  they  subdued,  and  the  sooner  work  is  begun  Che  better 
is  the  result.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  see  ground  weeded  too  late, 
and  the  operation  having  to  be  repeated  all  over  again,  because 
of  seeds  having  been  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  before  the  first 
weeding  was  done.  Many  annuals  bear  seeds  after  a  few  weeks' 
growth,  and  some  plants,  such  as  coltsfoot,  produce  flowers  and 
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seeds  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  are  often  overlooked  until 
the  mischief  is  done.  The  prevention  of  seeding  by  cutting  off 
the  inflorescence  or  flower-bearing  axis  is  not  always  a  total 
destruction,  as  explained  below.  It  must  also  be  pointed  out 
that  some  plants,  thistles  especially,  are  able  to  perfect  their 
seed  on  a  cut  stem  after  it  has  been  severed  from  the  root,  if 
this  is  not  done  until  the  flowering  is  well  advanced,  the  nutritive 
material  necessary  for  the  ripening  of  the  seed  being  already  in 
the  stem. 

The  prevention  of  the  seeding  of  weeds  should  not  be  confined 
to  those  found  in  the  cultivated  land :  it  is  equally  important  to 
keep  weeds  dovn  on  roadsides,  near  hedges,  and  on  waste 
ground.  It  is  very  frequently  noticed  that  the  smaller  the  area 
of  the  fields — and  consequently  the  more  hedges — the  target  the 
number  of  weeds  on  the  fields ;  and  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  weeds  in  the  hedges  are  often  neglected. 

(i)  Every  efibrt  should  be  made  to  avoid  the  sowing  of  weed 
seeds  inadvertently.  The  use  of  pure  seed  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance;  in  fact,  everything  that  is  placed  upon  the  land 
should  be  free  from  admixture  with  weed  seeds.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  manure-heap,  composts  pf  all  kinds, 
and  the  disposal  of  screenings,  sweepings  from  hay-lofis,  and 
other  refuse  likely  to  contain  weeds,  should  receive  careful  con- 
sideratioa. 

If  weeds  from  hedges  and  arable  ground  are  placed  on 
manure  or  compost  heaps  to  rot,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  apply 
such  manure  to  grass  land  rather  than  to  arable  ground,  as  in 
the  former  case  the  seedlings  are  rapidly  crowded  out  by  the 
established  pasture  plants  with  which  they  must  compete.  Many 
weeds  are  rarely  or  never  seen  except  on  arable  ground,  and  it 
would  appear  that  certain  conditions  necessary  for  their  exist- 
ence  are  not  present  in  ordinary  pasture. 

Destruction  by  fire,  however,  is  the  most  perfect  method  of 
disposing  of  weeds,  and  should  be  adopted  wherever  possible. 
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or  where  there  is  any  doubt  about  their  complete  destruction  by 
other  means. 

(f)  Seeds  already  shed  by  weeds  may  be  attacked  in  two  ways : 
(i)  They  may  be  encouraged  to  grow  by  carefully  preparing  a 
seed-bed  suitable  to  their  germination,  and,  when  the  plants 
are  up  a  few  inches  high,  destroy  them  with  the  plough,  grubber, 
hoe,  or  harrow.  This  treatment  gets  rid  of  immense  numbers  of 
plants,  especially  annuals  and  perennials. 

(ii>  The  seeds  may  be  buried  deeply  nith  the  plough,  so  that 
they  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  air  for  their  proper  germination. 
Under  these  circumstances  many  seeds  icon  lose  their  vitality, 
and  those  which  do  germinate  are  either  unable  to  produce  sufS- 
cient  length  of  stem  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  do  so  with 
a  struggle  and  remain  in  an  exhausted  state. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  latter  practice  is  the  foct 
that  many  seeds  thus  buried  remain  in  a  dormant  state  for  several 
years,  and  germinate  freely  whenever  they  happen  to  be  brought 
to  the  surface  by  subsequent  deep  cultivation.  Seeds  of  char- 
lock,  black  mustard,  and  brome-grasses,  clover-dodder,  poppy, 
and  several  other  plants  are  liable  to  cause  trouble  in  a  future 
crop  if  buried  in  this  manner. 

((/)  Besides  the  prevention  of  seeding  and  dispersal  of  seeds 
over  the  land,  the  weeds  which  are  already  in  existence  and 
which  actually  occupy  the  land  must  be  dealt  with.  The  foUow- 
ing  methods  of  destruction  are  of  general  application . — 

(i)  Burial. — Burial  by  the  plough  is  sufficient  to  destroy  most 
annual  weeds  and  seedling  biennials  and  perennials. 

Established  plants  of  the  two  latter  classes,  however,  must 
be  attacked  in  a  different  manner,  as  they  suffer  little  by  being 
covered  by  the  soil,  their  stores  of  nutriment  enabling  them  to 
push  forth  buds  which  soon  develop  new  shoots  above  ground. 

(ii)  Cutting. — Cutting  with  various  implements,  such  as  the 
plough,  hoe,  scythe  and  spud,  when  carried  out  properly,  kills 
all  weeds.    As  indiscriminate  mutilation  of  plants,  however,  is 
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often  worse  than  useless,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  effect  of 
cutting  various  plants  in  different  ways.  When  the  stem  of  any 
plant  is  mown  or  chopped  off  above  the  cotyledons,  the  plant  for 
the  time  being  is  prevented  from  flovering  and  seeding,  and  the 
cut-off  portion  usually  withets  and  dies  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
the  drying  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  The  portion  of  stem  still 
attached  to  the  growing  root,  however,  suffers  lilde,  and  the 
dormant  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  cotyledons  and  lower  leaves  of 
the  plant  receive  water  and  nutrient  materials  from  the  uninjured 
-  root  and  piece  of  stem  which  stimulate  them  to  grow.  Thus 
cutting  off  the  stem  of  a  plant  frequently  results  in  the  subse- 
quent appearance  of  many  stems  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
removed,  their  vigour  and  number  depending  on  the  species  of 
plant,  its  age,  and  other  points. 

An  annual  plant  cut  in  spring  in  the  above  manner  soon  after 
germination  is  very  much  weakened,  and  a  repetition  later  as 
soon  as  the  lateral  buds  have  developed  into  stems  exhausts  the 
plant  and  generally  kills  it 

Biennials  in  their  first  year  of  growth  have  a  shortened  stem, 
and  cannot  usually  be  mown  with  a  scythe ;  if  cut,  however,  with 
other  implements  above  the  cotyledons  when  still  young,  they  are 
as  readily  weakened  as  annuals.  In  late  summer  or  autumn,  after 
one  season's  growth,  biennials  and  perennials  have  their  short 
stem  and  root  stored  with  food,  and  at  that  period  of  their  life 
are  very  little  injured  by  cutting  above  the  cotyledons.  They 
subsequently  send  up  several  vigorous  shoots  instead  of 
one. 

Repeated  cutting,  however,  ultimately  kills  all  plants — 
annuals,  biennials  and  perennials  alike — by  depriving  them  of 
their  oi^ans  of  'assimilation,'  and  thus  preventing  them  from 
making  good  their  loss.  Stored  food  becomes  used  up  by  the 
repeated  development  of  buds  into  stems  and  leaves,  and  if 
the  latter  are  removed  as  fast  as  they  are  formed,  no  further 
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manufacture  of  food  is  possible,  and  the  root  and  piece  of  stem 
die  of  starvation. 

Mowing  or  cutting  should  commence  in  spring  as  soon  as 
young  shoots  appear,  and  should  be  repeated  whenever  fresh 
shoots  show  themselves.  It  is  useless  to  wait  till  summer  or 
autumn ;  the  plants  by  that  time  have  expanded  their  leaves, 
and  already  prepared  and  stored  a  large  amount  of  food  in 
their  fleshy  tap  root  and  root-stock,  or  in  their  seeds. 

If  instead  of  cutting  above  the  cotyledons,  annuals  and 
biennials  are  cut  below  them,  across  the  hypocolyl  or  across 
the  root,  the  severed  parts  die  almost  immediately.  The 
formation  of  buds  upon  the  roots  of  such  plants  rarely  takes 
place.  Most  species  of  thistle,  cut  below  the  "black  knot"  or 
cotyledonous  portion  of  the  stem,  as  well  as  wild  carrots,  parsnip 
and  other  plants,  are  thus  readily  exterminated,  whereas  cutting 
above  this  point  only  increases  the  number  of  their  shoots. 

With  perennial  plants  it  is  usually  different,  as  the  under- 
ground parts  of  these  plants  are  often  stems  with  buds  upon 
them  and  not  roots.  Once  cutting  these,  either  above  or  below 
ground,  is  therefore  useless,  and  even  where  the  true  root  can  be 
severed  from  the  stem  the  plants  are  not  always  destroyed,  as 
the  roots  of  certain  perennial  weeds,  notably  docks  and  dande- 
lions, readily  give  rise  to  adventitious  buds. 

Bx.  871. — In  Eummet  dig  up  a  dock  root  aod  cui  ii  into  pieces  sbout  an  inch 
long,  and  plant  them  in  the  ground  or  in  a  pot  tilled  with  gaiden  s<hI.  Do 
the  same  with  a  young  carrot  or  parsnip  root,  and  observe  the  diHerence 
between  the  fiece?  when  dug  up  after  a  fortnight's  growth. 

The  cutting  of  weeds  on  arable  land  is  generally  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  plough,  hoe,  cultivators  and  other  implements, 
and  these  can  be  made  to  exterminate  annuals  and  biennials, 
but  perennials,  such  as  couch,  bindweed,  coltsfoot,  nettles  and 
docks,  whose  stems  and  buds  are  usually  below  ground,  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  them,  iro  merely  cut  such  plants  in  this 
manner  only  makes  matters  worse,  as  each  piece  of  stem  with  its 
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bud  is  furnished  with  roots  and  develops  into  a  separate  plant, 
and  the  movement  of  the  Implement  distributes  them  over  the 
field. 

Ex.  2T3. — Repeat  Ex.  371,  wilh  portions  of  the  underground  parti  of  conch 
grass,  mint,  and  slii^ing  nettle- 
On  pasture  and  meadow  the  cutting  is  done  with  the  scythe 
and  spud.  Much  can  be  accomphshed  by  a  judicious  and 
thoughtful  application  of  these  implements,  and  many  kinds  of 
obstinate  perennial  weeds  can  be  abolished  by  their  aid, 

Depasturiog  with  certain  kinds  of  stock  is  a  means  of  keeping 
weeds  in  check.  Close  feeding  with  sheep  is  practically  equiva- 
lent to  cutting  the  plants,  and  many  Corapositse,  such  as  yarrow 
and  ragwort,  are  kept  down  or  destroyed  in  this  manner  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  other  weeds. 

(iii)  Total  Removal  of  the  Plants. — The  most  complete  eradi- 
cation of  weeds  is  brought  about  by  the  actual  removal  of  each 
plant  as  a  whole. 

Annuals  and  biennials  are  usually  destroyed  by  the  methods 
previously  mentioned,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  resort  to  total 
removal  of  these  plants  in  special  cases — for  example,  charlock 
and  thistle  in  a  cereal  crop^where  seeding  must  be  prevented  at 
all  cost  in  order  to  prevent  future  trouble,  and  where  cutting  with 
the  scythe  or  hoe  is  not  feasible.  Perennials,  however,  must 
always  be  completely  removed  out  of  the  ground  if  complete 
freedom  from  their  presence  is  required. 

They  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  by  various  means,  hand 
pulling,  diggingupwithspadeand  fork,  and  loosening  with  plough, 
hoe,  or  similar  implements,  followed  by  subsequent  collection 
with  hanows,  are  the  methods  usually  adopted. 

(f)  The  draining  of  land  always  makes  an  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  upon  it 

Undrained  marshy  land  or  ground,  with  a  superabundance  of 
stagnant  water  in  it,  has  its  own  particular  flora,  among  which 
eedges,  rushes,  equisetums  or  horsetails,  and  other  useless  plants 
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are  prominent  members.  Such  weeds,  by  their  peculiar  anatomy 
and  physiological  powers,  are  adapted  to  live  in  acid  and  water- 
logged soils  with  poor  aeration  and  abundant  supply  of  water.  A 
removal  of  the  latter  conditions  makes  the  ground  unfit  for  their 
growth.  All  British  cultivated  farm  plants  require  thoroughly 
aerated  soil  and  an  absence  of  stagnant  water  for  their  satisfac- 
tory cultivation ;  draining  of  wet  arable  land  makes  a  vast  im- 
provement in  the  yield  of  the  crops  to  be  obtained  from  it,  and 
exterminates  many  troublesome  weeds  such  as  those  mentioned 
above. 

The  draining  of  marshy  pastures  and  damp  meadows  removes 
from  tbem  many  weeds  which  cannot  practically  be  annihilated 
in  any  other  way. 

(/)  The  application  of  manures  and  various  other  substances 
to  the  ground  makes  a  difference  in  the  vegetation  of  a  field. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  for  example,  stimulates  leafy  growth  of  the 
grasses,  and  the  latter  then  choke  out  many  plants  which  are  not 
so  much. influenced  by  it  A  dressing  of  lime  often  improves 
the  growth  of  the  leguminous  portion  of  the  flora  of  a  meadow 
or  pasture,  and  checks  many  useless  plants.  Many  mineral 
manures  are  employed  to  reduce  weeds ;  those  acting  most 
beneficially  for  the  purpose  are  common  salt,  lime,  gypsum, 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  basic  slag. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  apply  any  substance  to  the  surface  of 
grass  land  without  making  some  alteration  in  the  component 
vegetation,  and  it  is  important  that  careful  observations  should 
be  made  upon  this  subject  by  farmers. 

Bz.  STS.— Separate  plots  of  old  posture  land,  about  A  of  an  acre  in  area 
should  be  manured  with  3  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  6cwl.  Superphosphate  of  lime, 
10  cwt.  basic  slag,  and  I  Ion  of  lime  per  ncre  respectively,  and  (he  effect  upon 
the  nature  of  the  herbage  noted.  Comparison  to  be  made  with  a  similar  ptol 
unt  rested. 

Noie  Ibe  prevalence  of  coane  or  fine  grasses,  clover,  and  other  plants. 
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WEEDS :  SPECIAL. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  possible  in  a.  general  text-book  to  give  an 
^couDt  of  all  the  veeds  met  with  in  this  country ;  to  do  so  would 
be  10  write  a  flora  of  the  British  Isles,  as  ^most  any  plant  may 
become  a  weed  in  localities  where  its  favourable  development 
is  secured,  and  occasionally  plants  prove  troublesome  which 
are  usually  rare  or  very  locally  distributed.  A  few  of  the  more 
widely  distributed  weeds  of  very  common  occurrence  on  nearly 
all  farms  are  however  sufficiently  important  to  need  special 
mention.  For  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  plants  the 
student  is  referred  to  Babington's,  Bentham's,  or  Hooker's 
Floras  of  the  British  Isles.  Although  some  weeds  infest  arable 
ground  and  pasture  alike,  many  are  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  one  or  other  of  these  two  classes  of  land,  and  it  is  convenient 
and  useful  to  arrange  them  accordingly. 

I.   Weeds  of  Arable  Oronnd. 

KAiniKOULACKS. — Creeping  Oro'wfoot  {Ranunailus  reptOs 
L.). — A  fibrous-rooted  perennial  "  buttercup  "  wiih  strong  leafy 
stolons  or  runners  \  leaves  three  lobed,  the  segments  toothed  or 
lobed  also.  The  flower  stalk  is  furrowed  and  calyx  erect  and 
hairy.  The  fruit  is  a  collection  of  achenes,  each  similar  to 
Fig.  Z36.  It  is  introduced  in  seeds,  especially  clover  and  rye- 
grass samples,  and  spreads  rapidly  by  means  of  its  runners. 

Coni  Orowfoot  [_R.  arvensis  L.). — An  erect  annual  of  com 
fields,  with  pale  yellow  flowers.  The  achenes  are  large  and 
covered  with  hooked  spines,  and  are  often  met  with  as  an  im- 
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purity  in  samples  of  unmilted  sainfoiu  seed  and  badly  cleaned 
cereals. 

PAPAVEEAOES.— Poppies.— Very  common  annuals  wth 
deep  tap  roots,  pinnatifid  leaves  and  scarlet  flowers. 

There  are  three  or  four  common  species  in  com-fields  distin- 
guished as  follows:— 

(i)  iVHA  smooth  sted-capsuUs. 

Oommon  Bed  Poppy  (Papaver  Rharas  L.). — The  flower  stalks 
have  spreading  hairs  on  them,  the  seed  capsule  is  smooth,  and 
about  as  long  as  it  is  broad. 

Long  Smooth-lieaded  Poppy  (P.  dubium  L.). — The  hairs  on 
the  flower  stalk  are  pressed  closely  to  it ;  the  capsule  is  smooth, 
but  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  broad. 

(ii)  Wilh  rough  seed-capsules. 

Bonnd  Bongb-headed  Poppy  {P.  hyhridum  L.). — ^The  Bowers 
arc  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
petal.    The  capsule  is  roundish  or  ovoid  with  spreading  bristles. 

Long  Kongh-headed  Poppy  {P.  Argemone  L.), — The  seed  cap- 
sule is  similar  to  that  of  P.  dubium,  but  rough  with  hispid 
bristles.  This  species  has  small  pale  red  flowers,  the  petals  of 
which  are  marked  with  a  black  spot  at  the  base. 

The  seeds  are  small  and  many  of  them  liable  to  lie  dormaot  in 
the  soil  for  several  years,  springing  up  whenever  the  season  is 
favourable.  On  this  account  poppies  are  difficult  to  abolish 
completely  when  once  allowed  to  seed.  Damp  wet  weather  in 
spring  helps  the  germination  of  the  seeds,  although  the  plants 
flourish  best  in  hot  seasons.  Good  dressings  of  manures  aid  t^e 
crops  to  choke  them  ;  constant  hoeing,  the  use  of  pure  seed-corn, 
and  judicious  fallowing  of  the  land  diminish  their  numbers. 

pnUABIAOE^. — Oonunon  Fumitory  (^w ma nn  offidtMlis  L). 
— An  annual  plant,  growing  about  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  much  divided  leaves  and  raceme  of  rose-coloured  irregular 
flowers.  Very  common  in  com  crops  on  light  sandy  soils  all 
over  the  country. 
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OKCOIFERiB.— Charlock,  Eedlock,  EUk,  Wild  BEnBtsrd 
{Brassica  Sinapis  Vis.  ^  Sinapis  arvensis  L.). — The  name  char- 
lock is  given  to  a  number  of  different  plants,  often  indiscrimin- 
ately to  all  weeds  having  yellow  cruciate  flowers  similar  to  those 
of  white  mustaid ;  even  the  latter  plui^t  is  sometimes  not  re- 
c(^ised  when  it  appears  in  another  cro[^  and  is  promptly 
named  charlock. 

Charlock  and  its  allies  are  troublesome  weeds  on  light  soils, 
and  especially  calcareous  loams.  Though  an  annual  like  poppy 
its  eradication  is  very  difficult  if  once  allowed  to  seed,  which 
happens  on  overcropped  land,  the  proper  cleaning  of  which  is 
neglected. 

If  the  ground  is  seeded  with  it,  harrow  and  roll  when  dry  to 
pulverise  the  soil  and  thus  encourage  it  to  germinate.  When  an 
inch  or  two  high  the  plants  may  be  hoed  up  and  the  ground 
prepared  for  a- second  crop,  which  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Numbers  of  young  plants  are  destroyed  by  the  constant  use  of 
harrows  and  hoes,  and  the  growth  of  crops,  such  as  roots  and 
potatoes,  which  allows  the  ground  to  be  cleaned  for  a  longer 
period  than  when  com  crops  are  grown,  is  to  be  specially 
considered. 

The  weed  should  never  be  allowed  to  seed  in  com  crops,  but 
should  be  pulled  up  by  hand  before  the  seed  ripens,  as  if  left  till  the 
com  is  cut  much  of  it  is  shed  and  the  ground  thus  kept  supplied 
with  the  pest.  Cutting  or  pulling  off  the  flowers  by  hand  or 
machinery  when  they  are  seen  above  the  young  crop  is  not  an 
effective  method  of  destruction,  since  many  of  the  lower  branches 
of  the  inflorescences  are  often  missed  and  these  produce  suf- 
ficient seed  to  keep  the  weed  on  the  farm. 

Spraying  with  a  s  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  or  a 
^\  per  cent  of  ferrous  sulphate,  is  said  to  destroy  charlock 
among  young  cereal  crops  without  injuring  the  latter.  The  spray 
ihoald  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  30  or  40  gallons  per  acre  in 
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Kfay  or  June,  when  the  charlock  plants  are  small.  The  crop 
should  be  dry  at  the  time  of  application,  and  for  success  no  rain 
should  fall  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  afterwards. 

Sbeplierd's-PnTsa  (Capsella  Bursa-pasloris  Moench.).  —  An 
erect  annual  with  tap  root  and  a  rosette  of  Spreading  pinnatifid 
leaves  close  to  the  ground.  The  upright  branched  stem  bears 
racemes  of  small  white  flowers,  and  triangular  or  obcordate  flat 
"pods."  Common  on  all  light  cultivated  land  and  waysides; 
often  attacked  with  white  rust  fungus  (see  p.  724). 

Wild  Radish,  Jointed  Cliarlock,  Bnncli  {RapAanus  Rapkanis- 
trum  L.). — Simibr  in  habit  to  charlock  (sec  p.  391)  and  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner. 

0ABTOPHTLLA0E2.  —  Bladder  Oampion :  WMte  BoUle 
{Si/ene  infiata  Sm.). — An  erect  perennial,  recc^nised  by  lis 
white  flowers  and  bladder-like  calyx ;  the  latter  has  a  fine  net- 
work of  violet  veins.  The  stem  is  two  or  three  feet  high,  smooth, 
and  the  whole  plant  ashy  grey  in  colour. 

White  Campion  (Lychnis  vtspertina  Sib.).^An  erect  peren- 
nial with  conspicuous  white  flowers  scented  in  the  evening. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  plant  near  the  joints  and  flowers  have 
sticky  hairs  upon  thera. 

B«d  Oampion  {Lychnis  diuma  Sib.). — Perennial :  very  similar 
to  the  last,  but  possesses  pink  flowers. 

The  campions  have  opposite  leaves,  and  their  seeds,  in  shape 
like  a  curled  up  hedgehog  (3,  Fig.  199),  are  very  often  present  in 
samples  of  clovers  and  Timothy  grass  seeds  (see  page  65S). 
They  thus  are  liable  to  appear  in  the  clover  and  grass  leys  as 
well  as  in  com. 

Com  Cockle  {Agrostemma  Gitkago  L.  •■  Lychnis  Githago 
Scop.). — An  annual  reaching  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet  in  com, 
with  long,  narrow  opposite  leaves ;  the  flowers,  over  an  inch  in 
diameter,  have  broad  pale  purple  corollas  and  the  sepals  of  the 
calyx  are  narrow  and  longer  than  the  corolla.  The  capsule  is  lai^ 
and  contains  about  forty  rough,  black  seeds ;  the  latter,  which 
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resembles  3,  Fig.  199,  in  shape,  are  about  the  size  of  wheat  grains 
and  diflicult  to  separate  fTora  them  when  wheat  and  cockle  are 
thrashed  together.  The  black  testa  discolours  flour,  and  the 
contents  of  the  seed  are  poisonous. 

The  use  of  pure  seed  and  good  tillage  diminish  it 

Ohickweed. — Several  plants  are  known  by  this  name,  the 
commonest  one  on  arable  ground  and  in  hop  gardens  being 
common  chickweed  {Stdlaria  media  Vill.),  characterised  by 
havli^  a  single  line  of  hairs  running  along  the  stem  between 
each  pair  of  leaves.  All  are  annuals  with  short  procumbent 
stems  and  small  white,  star-like  flowers  covering  the  ground. 
They  are  abundant  seeders,  even  at  low  temperatures,  but  more 
unsightly  than  of  serious  import  to  the  farmer. 

Com  Bpnrrey  {Spergttla  aniensis  L.),— An  annual  from  6  to 
II  inches  high,  with  small  white  flowers.  The  slender  leaves  are 
cylindrical,  almost  like  stems,  from  i  to  3  inches  long,  and  in  whorls 
at  the  swollen  nodes  of  the  stem.  The  whole  plant  is  covered 
mth  clammy  hairs.  It  grows  chiefly  on  sandy,  stony  ground,  and 
from  its  rapid  growth,  if  seeds  are  abundant  in  the  soil  has  a 
serious  smothering  eflect  on  all  spring  and  summer  sown  crops. 
It  is  best  got  rid  of  by  preparing  a  fine  tilth  in  which  the  seeds 
geiminate,  and  subsequently  destroying  the  young  plants  by 
means  of  the  harrow. 

BITBIAO££— OleaTors,  Oliver,  HazilT,  OooBe-graas  {Galium 
Aparine  L.).  An  annual  with  weak  stra^ling  stems,  3  to  4 
feet  long,  covered  with  small  hooked  prickles,  which  enable  it 
to  ding  to  and  use  neighbouring  plants  as  supports.  The  narrow 
leaves  are  arranged  in  whorls  of  six  or  eight  together.  The  fruit, 
which  is  covered  with  hooks,  is  very  hard  and  double,  each  half 
being  round  and  containing  one  seed,  and  the  plant  is  com- 
monly met  with  in  hedges,  and  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
weeds  among  com  crops  on  lightish  loams  and  deep  open  soils. 
It  is  rarely  seen  on  heavy  land. 

Ordinary  methods  for  the  destruction  of  annuals  should  be 
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adopted  with  this  weed,  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  its  introduction  in  seed-corn  and  stable  oi  yard  dung. 
In  some  of  the  worst  cases  we  have  seen  the  weed  was  brought 
to  the  farm  by  dung  containing  the  seeds, 

COMPOSITE — Coltsfoot  {Tussilago  Farfara  L) — A  perennial 
with  thick  steins  growing  horizontally  at  considerable  depths 
under  ground.  In  early  spring — March  and  April — stems  bearing 
scaly  bracts  come  above  ground,  and  carry  at  their  tips  a  yellow 
head  of  Howers  resembling  a  large  yellow  daisy.  The  leaves  in 
shape  are  like  the  sole  of  a  colt's  foot,  with  downy  undersurfaces. 
They  appear  after  the  flowers,  sometimes  not  until  the  latter  have 
Ti[>ened  their  seeds  and  the  wind  dispersed  them.  This  weed  is 
chieSy  met  with  on  damp  stiff  clays  or  moist  chalky  clays.  Seeding 
should  be  prevented,  and  the  habit  of  flowering  before  the  leaves 
appear  needs  special  altention,  as  it  is  the  reverse  of  what 
usually  happens. 

The  leaves  of  the  established  plants  should  be  cut  off  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  and  the  process  repeated  several  times  with  any 
fresh  ones  which  arrive  later.  In  this  way  the  plant  may  be 
exhausted  in  one  or  two  seasons. 

Draining  is  an  efficient  remedy,  and  digging  up  the  plant, 
taking  care  not  to  leave  any  pieces  in  the  ground,  exterminates 
it,  although  the  lalter  process  is  almost  impracticable  when  it  is 
thoroughly  established,  as  the  depth  to  which  it  penetrates  is 
often  2  or  3  feet. 

ptifiVing  Mayreed,  StinUsg  Ohamomile  {Anthemij  Cotula 
K), — An  annual  plant  with  daisy-like  heads  at  the  ends  of  long 
furrowed  stalks.  Among  the  flowers  on  the  receptacle  are  scaly 
leaves.  It  grows  about  18  inches  high,  and  possesses  finely 
divided,  bipinnatifid,  smooth  leaves,  which  give  out  a  fetid 
smell,  especially  when  bruised.  Both  this  weed  and  the  next 
occur  in  com  fields  and  waste  places,  and  may  become  trouble- 
some if  allowed  to  seed  freely. 

BcentleBB  Hayweed  (Matricaria  inodpra  L.)  much  resembles 
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the  last  in  general  appearance,  but  possesses  only  a  slight  odour, 
and  the  receptacle  is  without  scales. 

Com  Uarisold  {Chrysanthemttm  stgetum  L.).  —  An  annual 
growing  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  with  yellow  flower 
heads  resembling  the  single  common  marigold  of  gardens,  about 
i^  or  3  inches  across.  The  upper  deeply  serrated  or  lobed  leaves 
partially  clasp  the  stem,  the  towei  ones  have  petioles,  and  are 
pinnatifid.  The  stem  and  leaves  are  smooth,  and  have  an  ashy- 
grey  surface. 

The  thin  flat  "  seeds "  blow  about  from  field  to  field,  and  are 
apt  to  lie  dormant  for  some  time,  as  charlock  seeds  do.  Clean 
seedcom  and  hand-weeding,  coupled  with  ordinary  tillage, 
reduces  it 

Oxotindsel  {Senedo  vulgaris  L.). — A  very  common  annual  on 
cultivated  and  waste  ground.  From  6  to  13  inches  high,  its 
stems  are  furrowed  and  bear  half-clasping  pinnatifid  leaves.  Its 
flower  heads  are  composed  of  a  number  of  small  yellow  Sowers 
which  ripen  quickly  and  are  distributed  by  the  wind.  Each 
plant  keeps  on  flowering  during  several  months  of  the  year,  and 
it  is  usual  in  spring  and  summer  to  find  heads  in  all  stages  of 
development  upon  the  same  plant. 

Oonflower,  Corn  Bluebottle,  Hurt-Bickle  {Cm/aurta  Cyanus 
L.}.  —  An  annual  or  biennial,  now  frequently  grown  as  an 
ornamental  plant  in  gardens,  from  i  to  3  feet  high,  with  entire 
narrow,  lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  cottony  beneath.  When  old 
the  stems  are  hard.  The  flower  heads  have  an  outer  spreading 
ring  of  bright  blue  flowers,  and  ultimately  produce  oval  fruits 
which  are  crowned  with  a  ring  of  short  orange-coloured  bristly 
hairs. 

Creeping;  Tblatle,  Com-thistle  {Ctii'ats  arvensi's  Hoffm), — A 
perennial  with  a  deeply-seated  undei^round  stem,  which  grows 
horizonuUy  and  sends  out  shoots  upwards  into  the  air.  The 
latter  are  from  2  to  '4  feet  high,  and  bear  leaves  which  are 
lanceolate,  very  spinous,  and  wavy  at  the  edges.     The  stem  has 
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no  broad  wings  running  down  from  the  leaves;  flower  heads 
oval  with  light  purple  flowers. 

The  fruits,  sometimes  named  "  seeds,"  contain  a  single  seed, 
and  are  surmounted  by  a  number  of  silky  hairs  (thisUe-down), 
as  at  3,  Fig.  148.  It  appears  to  grow  on  all  soils,  but  is  most 
difficult  to  eradicate  from  (hose  of  very  loose  nature. 

Sov  -  thistle.  Milk  -  thistle  [Sonclius  oltraceui  L.).  —  An 
annual  with  tap  root  and  erect  branched  stem  bearing  pinnatifid 
toothed  clasping  leaves.  The  flower  heads  have  yellow  flowers 
and  smooth  involucre.  Another  very  similar  species  is  Sonehus 
aiper  Hoffm, 

Com  Sow-thistle  {Sondius  arvensis  L.). — A  perennial  with 
creeping  underground  stem.  The  shoots  above  ground  grow 
3  to  4  feet  high.  The  flower  heads  are  yellow,  but  larger  than 
the  preceding  species,  and  their  involucres  are  hairy. 

These  three  thistles  are  common  on  arable  land  and  waste 
ground,  and  like  all  others  are  rapidly  spread  by  means  of  their 
feathery-tipped  fruits,  which  are  specially  adapted  to  be  blown 
about  by  the  wind.  Two  of  them  are  perennials,  and  are  also 
propagated  by  means  of  their  underground  stems. 

Seed  production  should  be  prevented.  If  cutting  off  the  stems 
is  adopted  for  this  purpose,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  done 
before  flowering  if  possible,  as  when  left  till  later  the  shoots  are 
often  able  to  ripen  their  seeds  when  severed  from  the  root. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  remedies  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  seeding  of  thistles  should  be  applied  to 
them  not  only  on  cultivated  land,  but  on  all  waste  land  as  far  as 
possible,  as  it  is  from  the  latter  source  that  most  of  the  continu- 
ous supply  of  young  plants  infesting  good  ground  is  derived. 
Hand-pulling  or  cutting  below  the  hypocotyl  is  an  efl^cient  remedy 
in  the  case  of  the  annual  species.  In  order  to  exterminate  the 
perennials  absolutely,  the  complete  underground  stem  must  be 
destroyed.  They  are,  however,  checked  by  hand-pulling,  but  as 
they  cannot  be  completely  removed  in  this  manner,  the  pieces 
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of  stem  left  in  the  ground  shoot  again,  and  the  work  must  be 
repeated  until  they  are  weakened  and  finally  exhausted  ahogether. 
Hand-pulling  is  most  effective  after  rain,  as  the  plants  come  up 
easier  and  more  completely  then.  In  corn  crops  the  practice  should 
be  carried  out  in  May,  and  again  later  in  the  season  to  avoid  miss- 
,.  ing  the  seedlings,  which  might  be  overlooked  when  very  young. 

Nippleirort  {Lapsana  communis  L.), — ^An  annual  plant  with 
milky  juice  and  branched  stems  bearing  numbers  of  small  dande- 
lion-like yellow  heads  of  flowers.  The  lower  leaves  are  thin  lyrate- 
pinnatifid,  the  upper  ones  entire.  The  fruits  are  pale  brownish- 
yellow  (6,  Fig.  199),  and  often  occur  as  an  impurity  in  clover 
seeds.     It  is  common  on  cultivated  and  waste  ground. 

OOKVOLVULAOES.  —  Bindweed,  Bearbine  [Convolvulus 
arvtnsis  L.). — A  perennial  with  a  creeping  underground  stem, 
which  descends  considerable  depths  in  light  soils.  The  thin 
stems  appearing  above  ground  twine  spirally  round  Deighbouring 
plants.  The  leaves  resemble  an  arrow  head  in  form  (ovate- 
sagittate  or  hastate).  The  flowers  are  bell  or  trumpet  shaped, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  white  and  pink. 

It  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  of  agriculture,  and  on  light  sandy 
ground  seriously  damages  corn  crops  when  present  in  abundance. 
The  seeds,  which  are  poisonous  to  stock,  are  produced  in  roundish 
capsules,  four  seeds  in  each.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  pre- 
vent their  formation  and  ripening  when  the  plants  are  established 
and  the  stems  wound  round  those  of  the  crop. 

The  weed,  however,  is  chiefly  spread  by  its  rhizomes,  which 
sometimes  descend  so  deeply  as  to  be  outside  the  reach  of 
ordinary  tillage  implements.  Deep-ploughing  and  collecting 
with  harrows  is  useful,  and  forking  out  the  weeds  when  they 
occur  in  small  patches  can  also  be  adopted  with  success.  Con- 
tinuous use  of  the  hoe  as  soon  as  the  shoots  appear  above  the 
surface  cripples  the  plants,  and  with  perseverance  the  pest  may 
thus  be  destroyed  or  at  any  rate  kept  in  abeyance. 

OloTer-Dodder  {Cuscu/a  Trifolii  Bab.)  is  a  formidable  enemy' 
when  once  established.   It  is  met  with  chieSy  upon  red  clover  and 
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lucerne,  and,  except  for  a  very  short  time  a^er  germination,  the 
plant  has  no  conneciion  with  the  soil.  The  seed  which  is  figured 
on  page  658  gives  rise  to  a  white  thread-like  seedling  without 
leaves  of  any  kind.  It  is  unable  to  utilise  ordinary  manurial  in- 
gredients of  the  soil,  and  unless  it  meets  with  a  clover  plant,  it 
dies  in  a  short  time.  Should  a  clover  plant  be  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  thin  seedling  winds  round  its  stem,  and  at 
pointsofcontact  protrudes  roots  or  haustoria(suckers)  which  pene- 
trate into  it.  After  making  one  or  two  complete  ring-like  turns 
round  the  stem,  the  dodder  extends  its  growing  point,  branching 
at  the  same  time,  and  coiling  itself  round  its  victim  in  new  posi- 
tions. It  spreads  from  plant  to  plant  outwards  in  all  directions, 
so  that  considerable  patches  become  infested  by  it. 

Its  very  thin  stems  resemble  a  tangled  mass  of  coarse,  reddish- 
yellow  horse  hair,  and  as  the  plant  is  without  leaves  and  possesses 
no  chloroplasts,  it  is  unable  to  make  use  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
of  the  air,  and  is  compelled  to  depend  upon  ready-made  food 
obtained  from  other  sources.  This  it  absorbs  by  means  of  its 
roots  or  suckers  from  the  clover  plant,  and  large  crops  may  be 
completely  destroyed  by  the  parasite. 

Dodder  is  an  annual  even  when  growing  upon  perennial  plants, 
and  produces  small  white  bell-shaped  flowers  in  compact  clusters. 
The  fruit  is  a  two-celled  capsule  usually  containing  four  seeds, 
which  fall  to  the  ground  when  ripe,  and  germinate  very  late  in  the 
following  spring.  In  wet  seasons  the  seeds  seem  to  germinate  best. 

It  is  important  that  seeds  of  clovers  containing  dodder  should 
never  be  sown.  Continental  samples  often  contain  this  impurity, 
but  it  is  easily  removed  by  proper  sieves,  and  a  guarantee  that 
samples  are  free  from  it  should  be  obtained'from  the  seedsman. 
As  soon  as  it  is  observed  in  a  field,  measures  should  be  taken  to 
destroy  it  at  once,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  ripen  its  seed. 
Attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  pest  by  watering  with  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  by  the  application  of  various 
manures  are  unsatisfactory.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  cut  off 
all  the  clover  stems  without  destroying  the  crown  of  the  plant 
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attacked,  but  for  complete  extermination  the  infected  plants 
should  be  dug  out,  carefully  carried  away,  and  burnt.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  small  pieces  left  on  the  field  may 
become  attached  to  nev  plants,  and  the  infection  spread  again. 

Flax- Dodder  {Cusa/la  Epilinum  Weihe)  and  Greater  Dodder 
(C.  europaa  L.)  occurring  upon  hops,  nettles,  vetches,  beans, 
and  other  herbaceous  plants,  resemble  clover-dodder  in  their 
manner  of  growth  and  life-history. 

Other  species  of  Dodder,  such  as  C.  racemosa  Mart,,  C. 
Gronovii  Willd.,  and  C.  ckiknsis  K.,  are  introduced  into  Europe 
with  lucerne  red  clover  and  other  leguminous  seeds  from  North 
and  South  America.  Except  in  the  warm  southern  clinoates, 
they  do  little  damage  to  the  crops. 

OBOBAHOHAOE.S— Broom-rape. — There  are  several  species 
of  Broom-rapes  or  Robbers  of  Broom  met  with  in  this  country. 
Like  the  dodders  they  are  all  strictly  parasitic,  but  attach  them- 
selves by  means  of  haustoria  to  the  roots  of  their  hosts.  The 
larger  broom-rape  [flrobanche  major  L.)  lives  upon  shrubby  legu- 
minousplants,  especially  broom  and  gorse;  the  smaller  broom-rape 
(0  mirtor  Suit.),  however,  is  the  farmer's  special  bane,  as  it  feeds 
upon  and  destroys  red  clover.  The  seeds  are  extremely  small 
and  light,  and  are  able  to  remain  in  the  soil  in  a  viable  state  for 
many  years.  Several  hundreds  are  produced  from  a  single  flower, 
and  when  shed  from  their  capsules  are  easily  blown  about.  The 
seeds  germinate  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  roots  of  its 
host,  producing  a  thread-like  seedling  similar  to  that  of  dodder, 
which  attaches  itself  by  means  of  a  sucker  to  the  clover  rootlet, 
and  at  its  free  end  develops  a  swollen  and  knotty  tuber-like  stem 
upon  which  a  bud  is  produced.  From  the  latter  arises  ultimately 
a  thick,  fleshy  stem,  which  grows  upwards  through  the  soil,  ap- 
pearing above  it  like  a  pale  brownish-red  asparagus  shoot  from 
6  to  18  inches  in  length.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  stem  are  rudi- 
mentary pointed  scale-leaves,  and  at  its  summit  a  spike  of  dingy, 
reddish  flowers  which  have  irregular  two-lipped  corollas. 

When  once  established  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  before  doing 
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considerable  injury  to  the  crop,  and  nothing  short  of  ploughing 
up  the  clover  will  exterminate  the  pest  entirely.  The  seeds  are 
rarely  ripe  when  those  of  clover  are  harvested,  and  are  so  small 
and  easily  screened  from  clover  seeds,  that  all  samples  of  the 
latter  should  be  quite  free  from  them.  The  plants  should  be 
cut  or  plucked  when  they  appear  in  a  clover  crop,  and  should 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds. 

OHEHOPODIACEiE.  —  aoose-foot,  Fat  Hen,  Meld-weed 
{Chenopodium  album  L,).  —  An  erect  annual  with  ovate- 
rhomboidal  lower  leaves  irregularly  cut  at  the  edges  into  blunt 
teethj  the  upper  ones  are  lanceolate  and  entire.  The  whole 
plant  appears  as  if  covered  with  whitish  meai,  each  mealy  particle 
being  in  reality  a  hair  with  a  large  round  cell  at  its  tip.  The 
flowers  are  green  and  very  small  in  spike-like  racemes,  and  the 
seeds  are  black  and  glossy,  resembling  a  flattened  bun  in  shape. 

This  weed  is  very  abundant  on  good  well-manured  land,  and 
is  liable  to  overrun  root  crops  in  particular.  Tbe  seeds  often 
lie  dormant  in  the  soil  for  some  time,  and  come  up  when  unex- 
pected. Hoeing  and  hand-pulling  to  prevent  the  plants  running 
to  seed  is  necessary. 

Spreading  Oiache,  Fat  Hen  {Atripkx  haslata  L.). — An  annual 
somewhat  resembling  the  preceding  plant,  but  it  is  generally  pro- 
cumbent, and  the  flowers  are  unisexual — male  and  female 
separate.  The  lower  leaves  are  more  triangular  than  those  of 
C.  album,  and  the  seeds  are  generally  rough. 

POLTOONA0E.ffi.— The  Onrled  Dock  {Rutnex  crispus  L.)  and 
the  Btoad-leaved  Dock  {Rumex  obtusi/ollus  L.)  occur  on  arable 
land  introduced  often  as  impurities  in  the  clover  and  grass  seeds 
used  for  leys.  Although  they  flower  and  seed  readily  enough  if 
allowed  to  do  so,  they  are  not  spread  by  the  wind,  as  their  fruits 
do  not  possess  any  special  hairy  or  downy  appendages  for  this 
purpose,  such  as  is  met  with  among  thistles  and  groundsel.  The 
brown  shining  fruits  are  triangular  (i,  Fig.  199),  resembling  those 
of  buckwheat,  and  contain  one  seed. 

These  weeds  are  perennial,  wiih  a  strongly  developed  fleshy 
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tap  root,  on  the  lop  or  which  is  the  bud  Trom  which  arises  the 
stem  with  its  flowers.  They  are  among  the  few  plants  whose 
loots  have  the  power  of  producing  adventitious  buds.  When  cut 
up  each  piece  of  dock  root  is  capable  of  sending  forth  a  shoot, 
and  thus  behaves  like  a  rhizome.  Cutting  below  the  hypocotyl, 
which  is  sufficient  to  destroy  most  biennial  and  perennial  plants, 
is  consequently  of  no  avail  with  the  docks.  The  latter  must  be 
pulled  up  and  removed  coniplelely,  or  the  roots  ploughed  up  and 
the  pieces  carefully  collected  and  taken  off  the  land. 

They  should  be  prevented  from  seeding,  and  every  precaution 
taken  to  secure  pure  seeds  of  the  clovers  and  grasses  sown  on 
the  farm,  as  these  frequently  contain  dock  seeds. 

Black  Bindweed,  Bearbine,  Olimbing  Bnckwheat  {Pofygonum 
Convoloulus  L.}. — An  aimual  with  a  fibrous  root,  angular  twining 
stems,  and  cordate-sagittate  leaves  :  it  is  often  confused  with  the 
more  objectionable  small  Bindweed  (p.  605),  which  it  resembles 
in  general  habit  of  growth.  Where  the  leaves  join  the  stem 
there  are  tubular  membranous  stipules  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  plants.  The  flowers  are  very  small  and  greenish, 
in  clusters  of  four  or  five  together,  and  quite  unlike  those  of 
small  Bindweed.  The  triangular  fruits  are  dark  brown  or  black, 
each  containing  a  single  seed. 

This  weed  is  common  on  stiff  lartd,  and  is  reproduced  by 
means  of  seeds  which  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  samples 
of  cereal  grains. ' 

Enot-fTUSS  {Polygonum  aviculare  L.). — A  very  common  annual 
weed  in  fields  and  waste  places  on  all  soils.  The  thin,  wiry,  much 
branched  stems  are  decumbent,  and  spread  over  the  ground  in 
all  directions ;  the  leaves  usually  lanceolate,  with  bluntish  tips 
and  the  small  pinkish  flowers  clustered  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Its  brownish  triangular  fruits  are  sometimes  found  in  samples  of 
clover  seed. 

aBAUINE£.— Wild  Oat  {Avtna  Jatua  L.).— A  common 
annual  with  an  erect  spreading  panicle  like  the  ordinary  culti- 
vated oat  (Avaia  saliva  L.). 
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The  flowering  glume  is  bifid,  and  has  a  rough  bent  and 
twisted  awn ;  the  short  stalk  of  the  grain  and  the  base  of  the 
flowering  glume  is  covered  with  rich  brown  hairs  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  common  oat  (Fig.  155). 

It  is  met  with  among  all  the  cereals,  and  sheds  its  grain  before 
the  corn  crop  is  ready.  May  be  exterminated  by  the  growth  of 
a  clean  root  crop,  and  the  use  of  seed  corn  quite  free  from  it. 

Brome -grasses  (see  p.  552).— Several  annual  and  bieaoial 
species  of  those  grasses  are  troublesome  weeds  in  com  and  grass 
leys  generally,  and  are  commonly  distributed  over  the  farm  in 
impure  grass  seeds  and  cereal  grains.  The  seeds  (Fig.  Z3i)ripen 
early,  and  when  shed  many  remain  in  the  ground  several  years 
without  germinating.  If  fed  in  tail  com  or  poor  hay  they  pass 
through  the  digestive  organs  of  animals  uninjured,  and  are  thus 
often  introduced  into  dung. 

Dionk,  Drauk,  or  Bya-like  Biome  {B.  secalinus  L.)  is  a  tall 
annual  pest  very  similar  in  its  stem  and  leaves  to  the  cultivated 
cereal  crops  among  which  it  grows,  and  not  usually  recognised 
until  the  inflorescence  is  produced. 

The  panicle  is  large  and  spreading  with  fat,  heavy  drooping 
spikelets  consisting  of  five  to  eight  florets. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  somewhat  like  those  of  rye-grass,  but  larger 
and  not  infrequently  present  in  samples  of  cereal  grains,  especially 
oats. 

Couch,  Quitch,  Twitch,  Scntch. — These  names  are  applied  to 
several  grasses  which  have  well-developed  spreading  rhizomes. 
The  most  common  and  most  to  be  dreaded  are  Couch  proper 
{Agropynim  rtptns  Beauv.  —  Triticum  repens  L.),  Bent-grass 
(Agroilis  vulgaris  With.),  and  marsh  Bent  or  Fiorin  {Agrosiis 
alba  L.). 

The  inflorescence  of  couch  is  a  spike  somewhat  resembling 
an  ear  of  wheat  in  structure,  and  is  only  met  with  on  plants 
which  are  allowed  to  grow  unmolested  in  hedges  and  waste 
ground.     On  cultivated  land  it  is  rarely  allowed  to  flower. 

The  inflorescence  of  the  two  Bent  grasses  are  delicate,  much- 
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branched  panicles ;  and  thcTefore  very  different  from  those  of 
Agrejyrum  repens.  Couch,  moreover,  has  practically  no  IJgule, 
and  the  base  of  the  leaf  blade  is  eared  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  189. 
The  Bents  possess  no  eared  base  to  the  leaves,  thus  resembling 
Fig.  190,  and  both  of  them  have  well-marlced  ligules. 

All  these  grasses  are  perennials  and  chiefly  propagated  by 
their  rhizomes,  which  in  light  soils  spread  very  rapidly  and  ex- 
tensively in  all  directions.  They  send  up  leafy  stems  from  the 
nodes,  and  these  enter  into  competition  with  whatever  crop  is 
being  grown. 

To  exterminate  these  weeds  they  must  be  removed  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  and  to  do  this  requires  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  use  of  implements. 

Each  piece  of  stem  is  capable  of  independent  existence,  so 
that  if  cut  up  by  the  plough,  by  harrowing  when  the  ground  is 
wet,  or  other  means,  the  pest  is  multiplied  and  spread. 

In  a  bad  case,'  after  ploughing  in  autumn  or  spring,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  heavy  drag  harrow  brings  out  all  the  larger  pieces. 
If  the  ground  breaks  up  easily  the  soil  may  be  loosened  from  the 
weed  by  the  roller,  and  a  lighter  harrow  then  used.  After  being 
collected  together,  the  whole  should  be  burnt. 

Before  ploughing  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  fork  out  all  the 
worst  patches. 

EQUISETAOEiE.— Field  Horse-tail,  Toad-pipe  {Equhttum 
arvense  L.). — A  perennial  cryptogamic  plant  with  extensive 
deep-lying  rhizomes.  Instead  of  seeds,  the  plant  produces 
spores  in  a  club-shaped  head,  and  these  are  spread  by  the  wind 
in  early  spring.  The  spore-bearing  stems  are  short,  straight, 
unbranched,  and  apparently  without  leaves.  They  come  up  in 
April,  and  are  followed  later  by  the  taller  barren  stems.  Upon 
the  latter,  straight  branches  arise  in  whorls,  and,  like  the  main 
stem,  are  grooved.  I'he  whole  plant  is  rich  in  silica,  harsh  to 
the  touch,  and  reported  as  poisonous  to  horses. 

It  is  met  with  on  damp,  wet  ground,  and  can  only  live  under 
soil  conditions  which  prevail  on  such  land.     Drainage  by  com- 
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pletely  altering  the  character  of  the  soil  extenninates  the  plant. 
On  arable  ground  it  can  be  checked  by  destroying  the  stems  by 
ploughing  and  cutting,  but  no  ordinary  tillage  can  possibly  eradi- 
cate it  altogether,  as  the  rhizomes  lie  too  deep  to  be  touched  by 
(um  implements. 

n.  Weeds  of  PastiireB. 

A  very  large  variety  of  indigenous  plants  occurring  naturally 
in  meadows  and  pastures  must  be  considered  weeds.  They  are 
very  various  in  their  degrees  of  uselessness,  some  being  injurious 
or  poisonous  to  stock,  while  others  are  refused  by  animals,  and 
of  such  a  chemical  composition  as  to  possess  little  or  no  nutri- 
tive value.  Some,  again,  may  yield  a  certain  amount  of  food  to 
animals  consuming  them,  but  their  place  might  frequently  be 
taken  by  plants  of  greater  feeding-value  if  the  pasture  or 
meadow  were  properly  managed. 

Only  a  few  of  common  occurrence  can  be  enumerated,  but  it 
shoiUd  be  the  aim  of  oil  farmers  to  make  a  more  extended  study 
of  the  botanical  composition  of  their  pastures  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offers,  with  a  view  to  distinguish  the  various  plants  growing 
upon  it,  and  to  find  methods,  if  possible,  by  means  of  which  the 
valuable  plants  may  be  increased  and  the  inferior  ones  checked. 

The  means  at  command  to  exterminate  or  check  weeds  in 
pastures  and  meadows  are  briefly : — 

(i)  Cutting  with  machine,  scythe,  or  spud  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  This  prevents  many  weeds  from  forming  seeds,  and  also 
hinders  and  weakens  the  development  of  numbers  of  them. 

(ii)  Hand  pulling  and  complete  digging  up. 

(iii)  Working  with  harrows,  drags,  and  similar  implements 
helps  the  decomposition  of  humus  by  allowing  air  and  water 
to  penetrate  more  freely,,  thus  altering  the  acidity  and  other 
characters  of  the  soil :  the  change  acts  unfavourably  upon  some 
weeds  and  reduces  their  vigour. 

(iv)  Drainage. 
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(v)  The  application  oC  manures  and  other  substances. 

(vi)  Close  feeding  with  stock. 

BANUNOULAORS Uptight   Otowfoot   {Ranunculus  aeris 

L.), — A  perennial  buttercup  with  short  thick  underground  stem 
and  fibrous  roots,  or  occasionally  with  an  oblique  rhizome,  but 
without  runners.  The  flower  stalks  are  cylindrical,  and  the 
calyx  is  hairy  and  spreading. 

Oreeping  Crowfoot  (J?,  repem  L.). — See  p.  597. 

Bulbous  Crowfoot  {R.  bulbosus  L.). — A  perennial  with  a 
swollen  bulb-like  stem  without  runners;  the  flower  stalks  are 
smooth  and  furrowed,  and  the  hairy  calyx  is  reflexed  back  to 
touch  the  flower  stalk. 

These  plants  are  known  as  buttercups,  and  are  not  eaten  by 
stock  in  a  fresh  state,  except  perhaps  in  small  quantities.  They 
all  contain  acrid  poisonous  juices,  especially  virulent  at  the  time 
of  flowering,  but  when  dried  in  hay  they  lose  their  injurious  pro- 
perties, and  are  then  readily  eaten  by  farm  animals.  The  seeds 
of  the  two  first-mentioned  species  occur  in  impure  samples  of 
rye-grasses  (Fig.  226),  and  are  introduced  to  the  ^um  in  grass 
and  clover  leys, 

OBUCIFEB^.  —  Onckoo  Flower,  Lady's  -  Smock,  Bitter 
CroEB  {Cardamine  pratensis  L.). — An  erect-growing  perennial 
with  pinnate  leaves  and  lilac  flowers,  whose  four  petals  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

The  plant  flowers  in  early  spring,  and  is  prevalent  in  moist, ' 
und rained  meadows. 

OABTOFKTUiAORS.— Most  of  the  Campions  mentioned  on 
page  600  occur  in  meadows, 

LBaUMIKOSJG.— Best  Harrow :  Oammock  {Ononis  sptnosa 
L,). — A  very  variable  shrubby  perennial,  with  pink  vetch-like 
flowers  and  small  ovate  pods  containing  two  or  three  seeds. 

It  is  common  in  certain  localities  on  poor  neglected  lands 
of  a  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  nature,  as  well  as  on  cold  clays. 
0.    spinosa   proper  grows   erect  and   possesses   strong   spines, 
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its  dry  leafless  shoots  resembling  those  of  the  gooseberry  in 
winter. 

A  sloloniferous  sub-species,  knovim  as  Ononis  repens  L.,  has 
creeping  stems  and  is  without  spines  or  nearly  so.  The  whole 
plant  is  sticky  and  emits  a  disagreeable  odour. 

All  forms  of  the  plant  are  indicative  of  poverty  of  soil, 
and  only  improved  cultivation  and  manuring  will  eradicate 
them. 

Dyers'  OreeBweed :  Woad-waz  (Genista  tincloria  L.),  is  a  low 
shrubby  perennial  plant  with  striate  stems  about  a  foot  or  i8 
Inches  high  and  narrow  lanceolate  leaves.  It  bears  dusters 
of  yellow  papilionaceous  flowers. 

The  plant  is  a  pest  in  pastures  and  meadows,  especially  on 
stiff  clays.  A  dressing  of  basic  slag  tends  to  check  it,  but  it 
can  only  be  effectually  removed  by  constant  cutting,  digging, 
or  pulling  it  out  by  hand. 

ROSAOES.— Silver  Weed  {Po/entiila  Anstrina  L.).~A  per- 
ennial weed  with  stoloniferous  stems,  and  characteristic  large 
interruptedly  pinnate  leaves.  There  are  several  pairs  of  leaflets 
with  deeply  serrate  margins,  and  these  are  covered  with  fine 
silvery,  silky  white  hairs,  especially  abundant  on  their  lower 
surfaces.    The  flowers  somewhat  resemble  those  of  buttercups. 

Very  common  on  roadsides  and  in  damp  flelds. 

UUBEUJPEBf.  —  Wild  OaiTot,  Birds'  Nest  {Daucus 
Carola  L.). — A  biennial,  sometimes  annual,  with  Strong,  hard 
tap  root  and  pinnately  decompound  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
white,  some  purple,  in  compound  umbelsj  the  outer  small 
umbellulcs  curve  over  the  inner  ones,  the  whole  inflorescence 
forming  a  cup  or  nest-shaped  structure. 

Most  frequent  in  drv,  chalky  pastures  and  roadsides. 

KUBIA0E2.— Lady's  Bedatraw,  TeUow  Bedstraw  (Galium 
verum  L.). — An  erect  perennial  with  slightly  woody  stems  aud 
whorls  of  six  or  eight  very  narrow,  somewhat  round  leaves,  which 
curl  backwards.     It  bears  a  large  number  of  small  yellow  flowers 
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in  dense  panicles.  The  friiit  consists  of  two  roundisfi,  smooth, 
black  carpels  with  a.  single  seed  in  each. 

The  plant  is  met  with  in  dry  sand^  and  chalky  meadows,  and 
is  s^d  to  curdle  milk  tike  rennet  when  placed  in  it. 

COMPOSITE.— Oommoa  Daisy  {Bellis  perennis  L.).— A  well- 
known  perennial  with  rosettes  of  spathulate  leaves  close  to  the 
ground  on  a  short  prostrate  rhizome.     The  roots  are  fibrous. 

If  not  very  carefully  done  spudding  tends  to  propagate  the 
weed,  is  the  branches  of  the  short  rhizome  break  oif  and  become 
separate  plants. 

On  closely-cut  lawns  and  poor  fields  it  is  often  abundant ;  on 
good  ground  the  taller  plants  cut  off  the  necessary  light  and  ait 
for  its  growth,  and  smother  it.  The  most  efficient  plan  of  re- 
ducing it  is  to  encourage  grasses  to  grow  by  mowing  seldom  and 
by  good  manuring. 

Ox-eye  Daisy  {Chrysanthemum  Lmmnihtmum  L.). — A  per- 
ennial with  erect  simple  or  branched  stems  bearing  a  large  solitary 
flower  head,  resembling  the  common  daisy,  but  about  ij  or  3 
inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  spathulate  or  oblong  with 
pinnatifid  margins. 

The  fruits  or  'seeds'  are  ribbed  (5,  Fig.  199),  and  are  a 
common  impurity  of  grass  seeds. 

It  is  most  frequently  present  on  ground  in  poor  condition : 
a  good  dressing  of  manure  usually  greatly  diminishes  its 
strength. 

Batter-bnr  (Petasites  vulgaris  Desf.). — A  perennial  with  ex- 
tensive underground  stout  rhizomes.  The  leaves  somewhat  re- 
semble those  of  rhubarb,  and  occasionally  reach  a  diameter  of 
a  or  3  feet.  They  are  covered  with  whitish  cobweb-like  down 
on  the  under  surfaces.  The  flower  heads  are  arranged  in  a 
cylindrical  spike-like  panicle,  and,  like  those  of  coltsfoot,  appear 
in  spring  before  the  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  pinkish,  the  male  and 
female  ones  generally  in  difTerent  heads. 

Frequent  in  damp  wet  meadows,  and  near  watercourses. 
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Bacwort,  Ragweed  {Senecio  Jcuobaa  L.). — An  erect  perennial 
with  stout,  fleshy  Up  root  and  smooth  stems,  growing  3  to 
4  feet  high ;  not  cottony,  or  only  slightly  so.  The  leaves  arc 
pinnatifid  or  irregularly  lobed,  giving  a  ragged  appearance  to 
the  plant  The  flower-heads  resemble  small  yellow  daisies,  and 
8re  massed  together  in  a  corymbose  manner.  The  fruits  blow 
about  like  those  of  groundsel  and  thistle. 

Abundant  in  dry  pastures  and  on  waste  ground  when  allowed 
to  seed. 

In  a  young  state  it  is  readily  eaten  by  sheep,  and  by  close 
feeding  in  early  summer,  before  the  stem  becomes  hard,  it  is 
kept  in  check  and  rarely  seen. 

When  its  stems  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up,  hand-pulling 
after  rain  exterminates  it. 

Knapweed,  Hardliead  {Centaurea  nigra  L.). — An  erect  per- 
ennial with  tough,  hard,  grooved  stems;  the  leaves  are  lanceolate 
entire,  with  rough  stiff  hairs  over  them.  The  flowers  are  purple 
and  in  terminal  heads,  which  are  black  and  hard.  They  some- 
what resemble  those  of  a  small  thistle,  but  arc  not  prickly. 

The  plant  is  common  in  meadows  and  old  pastures ;  when  in 
abundance  it  must  be  hand-pulled  to  eradicate  it.  Even  this 
procedure,  if  done  carelessly  or  in  dry  weather,  is  apt  to  leave 
pieces  of  rootstock  in  the  ground  which  grow  again. 

Spear  Thistle  {Cnicus  lanceolatus  Hoffm.). — A  biennial  with  a 
strong  branching  root  and  stout  erect  winged  stems.  The  pin- 
natifid  leaves  join  the  wings  of  the  stem  and  are  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  long  with  long  spines  upon  them;  they  are  cottony 
beneath.  The  flower  heads  grow  at  the  end  of  the  branchei 
singly  and  are  purple  with  slifT  long  spines  on  the  involucre. 

Cutting  the  first-year  plants  with  a  spud,  and  mowing  the 
second-year  plants  before  the  flowers  develop  and  ripen  their 
seeds,  exterminates  this  and  the  succeeding  species. 

Uarsb  ThlsUe  {Cniats  palustris  Hoffm.). — A  biennial  with 
winged  upright  stems,  somewhat  slender,  z  to  4  feet  high,  covered 
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with  many  line  spines.  The  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  nanow  and 
decurrent  on  the  stem.  The  flower  heads  are  small  darkish 
purple.  The  whole  plant  has  a  dark  purplish -green  appearance. 
The  roots  are  many  and  fibrous,  spreading  out  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  thistle  is  very  widely  distributed  on 
damp  pastures  and  marshy  land  throughout  the  country. 

Dwarf  Thiatle,  Stsmleis  Thistle,  Oroimd  Thistle  {Cnicui 
(uaulis  Hoffm.). — ^A  perennial  with  a  rosette  of  spiny  pinnatifid 
leaves  close  to  the  ground ;  occasionally  the  stem  grows  from 
3  to  6  inches  high,  but  it  is  usually  almost  wanting.  The  flower 
heads,  which  are  crimson,  are  practically  stemless  also,  and  grow 
singly  in  the  centre  of  the  rosette  of  leaves. 

It  is  a  frequent  troublesome  weed  in  dry  calcareous  pastures. 

Some  of  the  species  of  the  thistles  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  "Weeds  of  Arable  Land"  occur  in  pastures  and  meadows 
also.  For  methods  of  attacking  them  and  descriptions,  see 
page  603. 

Oata'-ux  (Hypocharis  radtaita  L). — A  perennial  with  rough 
wavy-pinnatilid  leaves,  spreading  dose  to  the  ground  as  in  dan- 
delion ;  the  stem  bearing  the  flower  heads  is  smooth,  branched 
and  rises  about  a  foot  high.  The  flower  heads  are  yellow,  and 
I  or  li  inches  across,  and  their  receptacles  have  small  chaffy 
scales  upon  them. 

Bongh  Hawkbit  (Leontodon  hispidus  L.). — A  biennial  (?  peren- 
nial), with  leaves  similar  to  the  last  The  stem  bearing  the  flower 
head  is,  however,  simple,  not  branched,  and  is  rough  like  the 
leaves.    There  are  no  scales  among  the  flowers  on  the  receptacle. 

Antittnnal  Hawkblt  {Leontodon  autumnalis  L). — A  perennial, 
with  leaves'  generally  resembling  the  last  two  spedes  in  shape, 
but  they  axe  smooth. 

The  last  three  spedes  of  plants  are  common  in  meadows  and 
pastures.  The  flower  heads  are  similar  to  those  of  the  dandelion, 
and  like  the  latter  weed  their  fruits  are  surmounted  with  a 
feathery  crown  of  hairs,  and  are  spread  by  means  of  the  wind. 
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SOEOPHULABIAOSf— Tellow  Eattle  (Rhinantkus  Crista- 
ga/tih.). — An  erect  aonual,  with  stems  from  6  to  18  inches 
high,  bearing  obloDg-lanceolate  serrate  leaves  opposite  to  each 
other.  The  flowers  are  in-egular,  with  two-lipped  yellow  corollas 
and  flattened  bladdeT-like  calyx.  The  seeds,  which  lipen  early, 
are  thin  and  flat  with  a  membranous  wing  round  them,  and 
readily  blown  about  by  the  wind.  When  ripe,  they  rattle  or 
rustle  in  their  seed  case  if  shaken.  The  plant  is  frequent  in 
dampish  pastures  and  meadows,  and  is  partially  parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  other  plants.  It  is  not  liked  by  stock  either  in  dry  or 
fresh  state,  although  close  depasturing  with  sheep  seems  to 
reduce  it     Top-dressings  of  salt  tend  to  destroy  it. 

LABIAIJE.— Self-heal  {Prunella  vulgaris  L.).— A  perennial, 
growing  6  or  8  inches  high,  with  a  square  stem  and  creeping 
root  stock.  The  leaves  are  entire  and  ovate.  The  flowers 
are  purple  or  blueish,  two-lipped  and  arranged  in  dense  whorled 
cylindrical  heads  or  spikes.  The  '  seeds '  (Fig.  203)  occur  as 
impurities  in  clover,  and  thetefore  frequently  occur  in  leys  on 
cultivated  ground  as  well  as  naturally  in  damp  pastures  and 
meadows. 

FOLYQONAOEf. — Sheep's  Sofrel  {Rumex  Acetosella  L.). — 
A  small  perennial  dock,  usually  from  6  to  10  inches  high,  with 
a  branched  creeping  root  stock.  The  lower  leaves  are  hastate : 
the  male  and  female  flowers  are  upon  separate  plants.  The  fruit 
is  a  small  triangular  nut  {2,  Fig.  199)  and  occurs  very  often  as 
an  impurity  in  clover  and  grass  seeds. 

The  whole  plant  is  reddish  in  autumn,  and  has  an  acid  Uste 
at  all  times,  due  to  the  presence  of  acid  oxalates. 

It  is  abundant  in  dry  pastures,  and  although  not  in  itself  a 
serious  pest  it  is  indicative  of  poor  land. 

Liberal  dressings  of  manures  and  composts  reduce  it,  and 
applications  of  lime  or  manures  such  as  basic  slag  containing 
Ume,  are  specially  useful  where  it  is  prevalent. 

UBTIOAOIUB.— Larger  Stincing  Nettle  (VrtUa  dioita  L.}.— 
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A  perennial  with  a  creeping  underground  stem  or  rhizome.  The 
leafy  steins  grow  from  3  to  3  feet  high,  the  leaves  being 
opposite  and  heart-shaped,  with  coarse  teeth,  and  the  whole  pbnt 
covered  with  stinging  hairs.  The  small  green  flowers  are  arranged 
in  knotted  spikes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

These  nettles  grow  most  Itucuriantlj'  on  good  land,  and  are 
difficult  to  extirpate  in  such  situations.  Mowing  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  spring  up  in  early  summer,  and  continued  later,  exhausts 
them  in  time,  although  the  most  efficient  method  of  exterminatioD 
is  to  dig  up  the  rhizomes  completely. 

LZLIAC&S.— Belonging  to  this  Order  is  Ueadov  Saffron 
{Cokhicum  autumnaU  L.),  a  poisonous  plant,  sometimes  abundant 
in  certain  districts  in  the  rich  moist  meadows  bordering  rivers. 
The  corm  of  the  plant  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  tulip  bulb. 
From  it  one  or  more  pale  purplish-pink  flowers  resembling 
crocuses  are  sent  up  in  early  autumn.  The  flowers  fade  in  a 
few  days  and  nothing  more  is  seen  of  the  plant  until  spring,  when 
broad,  upright,  flat  leaves,  6  to  ro  inches  long,  are  sent  above 
ground.     At  the  same  time  an  oblong  seed-vessel  is  lifted  up. 

Cattle  are  not  unfrequently  poisoned  through  eating  the  leaves 
of  meadow  saffron,  which  together  with  the  flowers,  seeds  and 
corms,  contain  the  alkaloid  colchicine. 

The  plant  is  most  virulent  in  a  green  state,  or  when  slightly 
withered,  but  even  when  dry  contains  enough  of  the  poisonous 
compound  to  be  injurious.  Experiment  has  shown  that  from 
3  to  5  lbs.  of  green  leaves  and  seed-vessels  are  necessary  to 
act  fatally  upon  a  cow ;  the  poison,  however,  appears  to  be 
cumulative  and  a  small  quantity  eaten  each  day  with  other  food 
for  a  few  days  may  lead  to  fatal  results. 

Meadow  saffron  can  be  readily  exterminated  by  pulling  off 
the  leaves  by  hand,  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  spring.  The 
destruction  of  the  leaves  should  be  repeated  for  one  or  two 
seasons,  and  if  this  practice  is  carefully  and  systematically  carried 
out  there  is  no  need  to  dig  up  the  conns. 
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The  pulled  leares  should  be  safely  buried:  the  sooner  the 
better,  for  cases  have  occurred  where  cattle  have  been  poisoned 
by  breaking  into  fields  and  eating  collected  leaves  which  had 
been  left  in  heaps  unburied  for  a  night 

JUIIOAOS£. — To  this  Order  belong  Rushes  represented  by 
two  genera,  namely,  Junctis  and  Lusula. 

The  commoner  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Juttats  are 
known  as  true  rushes  and  are  mostly  smooth  perennials.  Gener- 
ally abundant  on  wet  undrained  land,  they  have  creeping  rhizomes 
at  very  considerable  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Even  when  the  surface  appears  somewhat  dry  the  presence  of 
rushes  indicate  very  wet  soil,  possibly  3  or  4  feet  down,  in 
which  the  creeping  stems  are  growing. 

In  some  species  the  round  pithy  stems  which  come  above 
ground  are  utilised  for  thatching  and  are  almost  devoid  of 
leaves. 

The  flowers  are  regular  and  starlike,  brown  or  greenish  in 
colour. 

The  three  most  common  rushes  of  this  class  are  Junau 
tffitsus  l^ij.  conglomeratus  L.,  and^i  glau£ut  Ehrh. 

They  may  be  considerably  diminished  by  constant  mowing, 
but  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  complete  extermination  is 
thorough  drainage. 

The  genus  Luxuia  comprises  the  plants  known  as  wood  rushes ; 
they  are  perennial  plants  with  small  brown  starlike  flowers  hke 
the  foregoing,  but  have  flat  grasslike  leaves,  generally  fringed 
with  long  white  hairs,  and  are  most  frequent  on  dry  soils.  The 
commonest  species  is  Lusula  campestris  L.,  often  abundant  in 
pastures  and  meadows.  All  the  rushes  are  of  poor  feeding-value 
and  unpalatable  to  stock. 

OYTEBACBJE. — This  Natural  Order  includes  a  large  genos  of 
plants  known  as  sedges  {Cartx).  They  are  perennial  plants, 
with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  grasses  except  that  the  leaf- 
sheatbs  are  closed  instead  of  split  as  in  the  latter.    Their  stems 
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are  solid,  usually  angular,  and,  like  the  leaves,  possessed  of  sharp 
cutting  edges.  They  grow  upon  all  classes  of  soils,  from  the 
wettest  to  the  driest,  each  kind  of  ground  having  its  own  peculiar 
species.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  spikelets  similar  to  those 
of  grasses,  which  they  somewhat  resemble.  Some  with  glaucous 
leaves  are  known  among  farmers  as  'carnation  grasses.'  Their 
nutritive  value  is  small,  and  being  commonly  rejected  by  stock 
must  be  considered  as  weeds  to  be  exterminated  from  pastures 
and  meadows  by  draining,  mowing  and  liberal  use  of  manures. 

BQUISETAOE^-^HoTse-tails  (see  page  611)  are  common 
'  weeds  in  damp  pastures.  If  consumed  in  grass  or  hay  the  plants 
are  liable  to  have  dangerous  effects  on  stock. 

£.  paliisfre  L.,  a  species  found  on  spongy  bogs,  contains  a 
poisonous  alkaloid  dangerous  to  cattle. 

Zx.  3T4. — The  studeot  ihould  make  ■  collection  of  the  chief  arable  and 
pottnie  weeds  found  in  hit  district. 

He  should  pay  ipecial  attentioa  to  the  kind  of  soil  and  condition  of  the 
land — whether  highly  cultivated  m  oeglecled — dd  which  they  occur. 

The  complete  plant— root,  steu,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruii— should  be 
collecled  in  otdet  to  show  the  hahit  and  general  appeurance  of  the  weed. 

The  specimens  are  readily  dried  by  first  placing  Ihem  between  several 
thicknesses  of  blotting  paper,  >nd  then  laying  the  whole  under  a  heavy  flat- 
boltomed  box  or  heavily- weighted  board  to  press  them  flat. 

After  remaining  a  day  thus,  the  paper  should  be  changed,  fresh  dry  papers 
being  substituted  for  the  old  ones :  after  that  changing  once  or  twice  the 
plant!  will  be  found  completely  dry  and  ready  for  mounting  on  nitable 
tbeeu  of  white  caidboaid  or  thick  paper. 
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FARM  SEEDS. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

FARM  'SEEDS':  GENERAL 

I.  The  term  'seed'  is  used  ordinarily  for  anything  which  is  iowK 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  crop,  and,  in  this  sense  we  use  it 
here,  bearing  in  mind  that  many  of  the  parts  of  plants  used  for 
this  purpose,  are  not  seeds  in  the  true  botanical  sense  of  the 
word  as  explained  elsewhere. 

Few  things  required  by  the  farmer  are  of  greater  importance 
than  good  seed,  and  yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  its  selection  and  purchase.  Bad  seed  leads  to  dis- 
appointment in  many  ways  besides  the  deficient  crop  which  often 
results  from  its  use  :  it  is  frequently  the  indirect  cause  of  trouble 
in  introducing  weeds,  which  overrun  the  crop  and  leave  the 
ground  in  a  foul  condition;  parasitic  plants  are  also  often 
present,  and  these  are  accountable  for  many  of  the  diseases  of 
farm  crops.  The  expense  of  preparation  of  the  land  is  the  same, 
whether  good  or  bad  seed  is  used,  and  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  the  crop,  whether  large  or  smalt,  is  nearly  the 
same;  it  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  best  seed  obtainable 
should  be  sown,  as  the  difference  in  priniarj'  cost  between  this 
and  seed  which  is  doubtful,  is  small  compared  with  the  differ- 
ence in  the  final  results  obtained  from  using  them.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  very  best  seed  and  inferior  samples  often 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  shilling  or  two  per  acre,  but 
the  use  of  the  latter  may  often  make  a  difference  of  pounds 
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on  the  wrong  side  of  the  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  • 

'The  best  seed  obtainable  is  never  too  good,'  ia  a  maxim 
which  should  always  be  uppermost  in  the  mind  when  sowing 
is  under  consideration,  and  the  danger  of  being  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  should  be  avoided.  Cheap  seed  is  not 
neceisarily  bad,  but  it  prattically  always  is  so,  and  the  purchase 
of  undoubtedly  good  seed  at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  ordinary 
rates,  is  an  extra  expense  which  is  always  repaid  in  the  improved 
crop  obtained. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  high  price  is  no  guide 
to  certainty  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  good  seed,  and,  by  itself, 
should  have  no  place  in  determining  the  purchase  of  samples. 
Although  the  quality  of  seeds  in  the  market  has  undergone  great 
improvement  during  the  last  twenty  years,  good  seed  is  still 
always  high  in  price,  and  will  remain  so  on  account  of  its 
comparative  scarcity.  The  temptation  to  purchase  cheap 
samples  of  doubtful  character  instead  of  those  of  unquestion- 
ably high  intrinsic  value  at  a  higher  figure,  is  a  very  common 
one,  and  requires  the  most  careful  consideration. 

There  are  many  points  to  consider  in  the  determination  of  the 
■  quality  of  seeds,  and  it  is  to  these  that  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

In  some  cases  a  rough  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  seed  may  be 
obtained  by  an  examination  of  its  shape,  colour,  and  smell,  but 
although  features  of  this  class  are  always  to  be  carefully  noted, 
in  themselves  they  are  quite  insufficient  to  determine  the  useful- 
ness of  a  given  sample.  This  method  of  examination,  namely, 
the  observance  of  various  external  characters  of  the  seed,  is  the 
one  most  frequently  employed  by  the  farmer,  but  only  in  certain 
special  cases  where  he  has  had  large  experience  and  constant  use 
of  the  seed,  and  especially  if  his  experience  has  been  gained 
during  frequent  cultivation  of  the  crop  for  seed,  is  this  method 
at  all  efficient  It  is,  however,  never  by  itself  completely  satis- 
factory, and  may  often  lead  to  serious   mistakes.     With  an 
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unfamiliar  crop  external  observation  of  the  character  of  the  seed 
is  frequently  misleading,  a.nd  at  all  times  we  giust  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  a  seed  to  be  made  to  appear  what 
it  is  not  in  reality. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  various  methods  of 
testing  and  examining  seeds,  which  give  a  certain  and  correct 
estimate  of  their  value. 

A  perfect  sample  is  one  in  which  each  individual  seed  present 
'  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  strong  and  healthy  plant  of  the  kind 
we  desire,  when  placed  under  conditions  suitable  to  germination. 
Such  samples  are  rarely  met  with,  and  can  scarcely  be  expected, 
except  in  special  instances  of  hand-picked  garden  seeds,  harvested 
under  favourable  conditions  on  a  small  scale  and  carefully  stored. 
Commercial  farm  seeds  are  nearly  always  deficient  in  some  of  the 
following  particulars,  each  of  which  in  itself  must  be  carefully 
studied  and  de&nitely  tested,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
(i)  Purity  of  sample. 

(ii)  Germination  capacity. 

(iii)  Speed  of  germination. 

(iv)  Weight 

(v)  Various  minor  characters  such  as  form,  colour,  brightness 
and  smell,  which  are  often  useful  indications  of  quality  where 
the  more  important  points  previously  given  cannot  be  readily 
determined. 

3.  Purity. — Everything  in  the  sample  which  is  not  the  genuine 
seed  is  an  impurity.  Even  with  the  best  appliances  and  cleaning 
machinery  used  by  seedsmen,  it  is  not  possible  to  supply  absolutely 
pure  seed.  With  the  larger  kinds,  such  as  the  cereals,  peas 
and  beans,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  separaring  impurities  which 
may  be  present  at  harvesting,  but  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  seeds, 
and  especially  those  of  clovers  and  grasses,  there  is  greater  trouble 
in  ridding  them  of  foreign  seeds,  and  imperfectly  cleaned  samples 
of  these  are  consequently  not  unfrequent, 

The  presence  of  impurities  decreases  the  value  of  a  sample  in 
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■0  iar  as  the  purchaser  pays  for  what  he  does  not  require.  If 
the  sample  coDtains  6  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter  in  every  100 
lbs.,  he  pays  for  6  lbs.  of  something  which  is  not  the  true  seed 
he  intends  to  use.  In  some  instances  this  may  not  be  of  much 
importance,  for  example,  where  one  kind  of  grass  seed  is  mixed 
with  another  of  equal  value,  both  pecuniarily  and  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  im- 
purities however  are  either  useless,  as  husks,  chafT,  and  bits  of 
straw  and  dirt,  or  worse  than  iiseless  as  in  the  case  of  weed  seeds. 
The  latter  point  is  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  is  usually 
given  to  it  by  farmers,  as  a  small  percentage  of  deleterious  seeds 
often  means  a  considerable  number  of  weeds  per  acre.  This  is 
most  easily  seen  when  we  consider  the  grasses  where  the  number 
of  seeds  sown  is  usually  very  large.  For  example,  40  lbs.  of 
grass  seeds  sown  for  permanent  pasture,  will  contain  more  tb&n 
15  million  seeds  capable  of  germination;  if  only  i  per  cent  of 
these  is  a  weed,  it  means  the  possibility  of  between  30  and  40 
such  plants  on  each  square  yard  of  the  ground. 

In  examining  samples,  therefore,  it  is  not  merely  necessary 
to  determine  the  amount  of  impurity  present,  but  its  nature  is 
of  importance — whether  it  be  inorganic,  such  as  sand  and  dirt, 
or  oiganic  material  in  the  form  of  living  seeds.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  species  of  fore^  seeds  present  in  a  sample  requires, 
in  some  cases,  special  care  and  experience  but  all  the  more 
commonly  occurring  and  easily  recognised  impurities  will  be 
mentioned  when  dealing  with  the  character  of  each  variety  of 
seed  separately.  It  is  important  to  point  out  in  this  connection 
that  impurities  may  be  natural,  that  is,  the  foreign  seed  present 
may  be  there  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  ever  obtaining 
a  perfectly  clean  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  grow  the  crop  for 
seed,  or  because  of  accidental  mixing  when  the  seeds  are  hand  col< 
lected,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  grass  seeds.  There  are,  however, 
samples  met  with  in  which  the  impurities  present  cannot  well 
be  anything  but  definite  adulterations  —  additions  of  seeds  of 
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very  inferior  quality  ofien  closely  resembling  the  genuine 
ones. 

Occasionally  seeds  which  are  similar  may  be  substituted  foi 
each  other  either  partially  or  completely,  e^.,  perennial  rye-grass 
for  meadonr  fescue,  or  wavy  hair-grass  for  yellow  oat-grass,  but 
this  kind  of  fraud  can  readily  be  detected  without  much  trouble 

There  is,  however,  another  form  of  deception  which  no  ex- 
amination of  the  seed  alone  will  avoid,  and  that  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  variety  of  a  species  of  plant  for  another.  The 
article  supplied  may  be  in  a  sense  true  to  name  and  yet  be 
inferior  so  far  as  its  usefulness  is  concerned.  For  example, 
red  clover  seed  is  at  present  raised  in  various  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  the  strains  from  the  different  localities  are  not  by 
any  means  all  equally  suited  to  our  own  climate.  South  European 
seed  is  more  tender  and  liable  to  die  off  in  autumn  than  seed 
raised  say  in  Suffolk.  Both  samples  of  such  seed  would  un- 
doubtedly be  red  clover,  but  the  substitution  ol  one  for  the 
other  would  lead  to  serious  results  for  the  farmer.  Not  only 
does  this  apply  to  red  clover  but  to  many  other  kinds  of  plants. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  of  the  farm  and  garden  are  species  which 
have  undergone  considerable  modification  and  'improvement' 
at  the  hand  of  man ;  few  of  Lhem  are  like  the  wild  plants  from 
which  ihey  were  originally  taken.  We  thus  have  a  number  of 
varieties  possessing  characters  which  make  them  more  or  less 
useful  to  us.  Many  of  these  have  been  raised  to  their  present 
high  standard  of  excellence  by  the  skill  and  care  of  industrious 
men.  The  substitution  of  one  of  these  specially  raised  strains  of 
seed  by  another  of  inferior  quality  is  a  similar  form  of  deception 
to  that  above  mentioned.  There  are  for  instance  a  considerable 
number  of  different  varieties  of  turnips  on  the  market ;  some  of 
them  are  of  excellent  quality  in  every  respect,  others  inferior. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  any  process  of 
examination  of  the  seeds,  and  yet  the  matter  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  as  the  substitution  of  one  by  another  may  frequently 
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mean  the  difTerence  between  a.  paying  crop  and  one  which  is 
grown  at  a  loss.  Even  when  the  seed  supplied  is  guaranteed  to 
be  that  of  a  particular  strain,  say '  Nonsuch,'  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
it  may  have  degenerated  or  altered  considerably  since  its  first 
issue  by  the  raiser  {see  p.  318). 

Nothing  short  of  actual  trial  of  the  seed  on  the  land  will 
determine  differences  of  this  character,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  trust  to  the  reputation  of  the  vendor. 

The  apparatus  needed  to  determine  the  purity  of  samples 
are  :  (i)  a  good  chemical  balance  ;  (a)  a  small  spoon  or  spatula; 
(3)  a  series  of  sieves  of  different-sized  meshes ;  (4)  three  or 
four  porcelain  dishes  and  a  dozen  watch  glasses  of  different 
sizes ;  (5)  two  or  three  sheets  of  black  and  white  cardboard  or 
stiff  paper;  and  (6)  a  good  pocket  lens  or  microscope  with  low 
powers. 

BX.  ITS. — Determine  the  puritj  of  tbe  sample  of  red  clorer  seed.  Wei|^ 
out  about  ao  gnmi  of  the  Ked  and  carefulljr  sift  it  through  the  lieves 
to  separate  an;  iinpnriliea  present  which  dilTer  in  tiie  from  the  clover 
teeds.  Place  these  on  one  side  in  a  porcelain  diih.  Spread  the  rest  of  the 
Mtople  on  a  iheet  of  ardlioaid  and  examine  it  with  tbe  naked  tjt  and  the 
lens  for  impurities  which  escape  tlie  screens.  Any  which  are  obtained  mutt 
be  added  to  the  impurities  in  tbe  porcelain  dish  and  then  carefiill;  weighed 
on  a  watch  ghiu.  From  tbe  weight  of  the  sample  t»kat,  and  the  weight 
of  the  impurities  in  it,  the  percentage  purity  can  be  calcniated  thni : — 

Weight  of  seed  taken  = 16-73 

Weight  of  impurity  <^tained  •■ 0*54 

Pnre  teed  «      i6'i8 
The  percentage  of  pure  seed,  or  the  amount  t^  weight  in  100  Iha.  of  the 

that  is  to  say  in  loO  lbs  weight  of  seed  purchased  there  is  over  three  Iba  of 
useless  material. 

Examine  tbe  nature  of  the  impurity  obtained,  and  determine  whelber  it  it 
inert  material  such  as  dead  husks,  chafT,  and  dirt,  or  seeds  of  weeds.  A 
record  should  b«  made  of  the  number  of  weed  seeds  preseoU 
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3,  OennlBatioii  Capacity. — Purity  by  itself  is  not  sufficient 
guanintee  of  the  vsdue  of  a  sample,  as  the  seeds  may  be  all 
dead  or  very  much  weakened.  After  determining  the  purity, 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  proceed  further  with  the  examina- 
tion in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  seeds  are  capable 
of  growth. 

Certain  external  conditions  are  necessary  before  the  embryo 
in  the  seed  wilt  begin  to  manifest  signs  of  active  life.  These 
are  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  presence  of  air,  and  a  suitable 
temperature.  The  embryo  or  young  plant  inside  the  seed 
however  must  be  alive,  or  growth  cannot  take  pla.ce,  and  it  Is 
very  necessary  to  test  seeds  from  this  point  of  view.  No  amount 
of  experience  in  the  examination  of  the  external  characters  can 
decide  if  seeds  are  living  or  dead.  As  will  be  pointed  out  later, 
the  colour,  brightness,  and  similar  features  of  seeds  are  in  certain 
instances  indicative  of  germinating  power,  but  the  only  satis- 
factory method  of  ascertaining  their  capability  of  growth  is  to 
actually  test  the  samples  by  placing  them  under  conditions 
suitable  for  germination. 

Before  we  explain  how  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  test,  it  may  be 
useful  to  mention  that  poor  germination  capacity  may  be  due  to 
various  causes.  When  normally  produced  by  the  parent,  the 
embryo  or  young  plant  in  a  completely  ripened  seed  is  a  living 
structure.  It  may  remain  dormant  inside  the  seed  for  a  consider- 
able period  and  yet  be  capable  of  developing  into  active  life 
when  suiuble  conditions  are  fulfilled.  Nevertheless,  embryos 
gradually  die,  and  the  time  taken  to  lose  life  completely,  although 
a  point  still  in  dispute,  is,  so  far  as  practical  purposes  are  con- 
cerned, comparatively  short  Samples  of  wheat,  for  instance,  are 
usually  found  to  be  completely  dead  in  considerably  less  than 
ten  years,  the  number  of  seeds  capable  of  germination  when 
kept  even  three  years,  is  very  small  compared  with  the  first 
season  after  harvesting  the  crop.  Age,  therefore,  is  productive 
of  weak  germination  capacity,  and  old  seed  should  always  be 
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avoided  if  good  results  are  to  be  expected.     Some  seeds,  how- 
ever,  maintain   their  power  of  growth   several  years  without 
deterioration. 
The  time  during  which  seeds  will  maintain  their  power  of 

germination,  in  an  unimpaired  condition,  depends  upon  many 
circumstances,  storage  and  ripeness  in  particular.  There  is 
much  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  and  the  experiments 
recorded  vary  considerably  in  their  results  on  account  of  the 
almost  certain  want  of  uniformity  of  quality  of  seed  to  begin 
with  in  the  different  series  of  experiments. 

For  practical  purposes,  however,  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  variaus  sources,  indicates  the  time  beyond  which  it  is  in- 
advisable to  use  the  seeds  mentioned : 


Wheat  . 

2  years. 

Mustard 

3  to  4  years. 

Oats     . 

3        „ 

Mangel 

3  years. 

Barley  . 

I  to  2  years. 

Carrot  . 

3      » 

Rye 

1  to  2      „ 

Cabbage 

3  to  4  years. 

Maize 

I  to  2     „ 

Kale     . 

3104     „ 

Peas     . 

4tos      „ 

Kohlrabi 

3104     « 

Beans  . 

4105       n 

Clovers 

>or3     „ 

Buckwheat 

2  years. 

Sainfoin 

I  or  a     „ 

Tumip. 

3  to  4  years. 

Lucerne 

3  or  4     „ 

Swede  . 

3  '0  4     ,, 

most  grasses  2  or  3     „ 

Formerly  useful  species  of  Brassica,  as  turnips  and  swedes, 
were  much  adulterated  with  dead  seed  of  charlock  and  useless 
weed  seeds  of  similar  size  and  colour.  Care  was  taken  to  kill 
the  weed  seeds  by  exposure  to  heat,  in  order  that  the  fraud  might 
not  be  detected  by  the  appearance  of  wrong  kinds  of  plants  in 
the  field. 

At  the  present  time  old  seed  is  frequently  mixed  with  new, 
and  is  a  cause  of  the  weak  and  poor  quality  of  many  samples 
met  with  in  commerce. 

Poor  germinating  capacity  may  also  be  due  to  imperfect 
development  of  the  embryo  during  ripening,  mechanical  injury 
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in  thrashing,  and  too  high  a  tempciature  and  excess  of  moisture 
in  the  store  room. 

No  matter  what  the  cause  may  be,  the  death  of  the  seed  or 
its  weakness  can  readily  be  tested,  and  no  seed  should  ever  be 
sown  without  this  being  done.  It  is  also  advisable  for  the 
farmer  to  have  some  guarantee  finim  the  vendor  in  respect  of 
the  germination  capacity,  and  refuse  to  purchase  from  those 
who  wilt  not  give  it 

The  germinadoQ  test  is  applied  to  the  pure  seed  separated 
in  the  previous  examination,  not  to  the  sample  in  its  original 
mixed  condition.  The  following  is  a  simple  method  which  can 
be  used  for  many  kinds  of  seeds  : — 

Moisten  a  piece  of  thick  blotting  paper  with  water  without 
making  it  dripping  wet,  fold  it  once  and  place  it  upon  an 
ordinary  plate.  Take  two  lots  of  about  200  seeds  each,  distribute 
them  fairly  evenly  on  the  blotting  paper,  and  cover  them  with 
another  sheet  of  similar  paper.  This  done  the  whole  should 
then  be  covered  with  another  plate  tumed  upside  down,  or  a 
sheet  of  glass,  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
water,  and  placed  in  a  warm  room.  For  each  particular  kind 
of  seed  there  is  a  definite  temperature  at  which  germination 
goes  on  best,  and  in  special  instances  to  secure  accurate  results 
it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  control  the  heat  supplied  to  seeds. 
A  temperature,  however,  of  about  18*  C.  {63*  F.)  is  suitable 
to  most  ordinary  seeds,  with  the  exception  of  barley,  which 
germinates  best  when  kept  slightly  lower  than  this,  viz.,  at 
i6*  C.  (S7*  F.— 58-  F.). 

During  the  trial  remove  the  upper  plate  at  least  once  or 
twice  every  day  to  allow  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  produced  to 
diffuse  away  and  fresh  air  to  get  at  the  seeds.  Take  away  the 
germinated  ones  as  soon  as  the  embryo  shows  itself  and  make 
a  note  of  it 

The  time  during  which  to  cany  on  the  experiment  varies 
with  the  kind  of  seed. 
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10  days  being  the  time  usually  allowed  for  most  seeds,  such  as 
Cereals,  Clovers,  Peas,  and  Turnips. 

i4days  are  Deeded  for  theUmbellirerx,;.^., Carrot  and  Parsaip, 
and  for  Mangel,  Rye-Grasses,  and  Timothy  {Phleum). 

31  days  for  all  the  grasses  except  those  mentioned  above,  and 
the  Meadow-Grasses  {Poa)  and  Fiorin  {Agroslis)  for  which 
aS  days  are  needed. 

Instead  of  using  damp  blotting-paper  as  a  seed-bed,  various 
other  substances  may  be  employed,  such  as  folds  of  flannel,  damp 
sand  and  ordinary  garden  soil.  Sawdust  is  not  satisfactory,  as 
substances  are  often  present  in  it  which  check  germination  and 
destroy  the  radicle  and  other  parts  of  the  embryo  as  soon  as  ihey 
make  their  appearance  from  the  seed.  For  small  seeds  blotting- 
paper  is  sufRc lent,  flannel  being  more  suitable  for  the  larger  ones; 
flannel,  however,  is  liable  to  decompose  and  produce  deleterious 
compounds  which  check  or  destroy  germination :  where  used  it 
must  be  sterilised  by  boiling  after  each  test.  Sowing  in  pots  of 
sand  and  earth  is  generally  unsatisfactory,  as  the  seeds  cannot  be 
observed  during  their  development.  Some  seeds  are,  however, 
best  germinated  in  sand,  especially  mangel  with  its  rough  irregular 
husk,  as  only  in  this  way  can  an  even  supply  of  water  to  the  seed 
be  maintained ;  the  sand  penetrates  into  the  crevices  all  round, 
and  water  is  carried  to  the  seed  regularly  by  capillary  action. 

For  grasses  and  similar  small  seeds,  thin  slabs  of  porous 
earthen«-are,  placed  in  shallow  tins  containing  water,  are  often 
used  with  more  satisfactory  results  than  when  paper  is  employed. 
Sufficient  water  penetrates  through  the  porous  slabs  to  supply 
all  that  is  required  by  the  seeds.  Sometime  porous  Sower-pot 
saucer?  arranged  in  the  same  manner  are  utilised  with  excellent 
results.  These  have  the  advantage  of  cheapness,  and  like  the 
slabs,  are  easily  cleaned  by  washing  in  boiling  water.  Where 
sand  is  used  as  the  seed-bed  they  are  especially  useful. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  contrivances  which  have  been  de- 
signed for  purposes  of  testing  the  germination  of  seeds ;   the 
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above  examples  are,  however,  sufficient  for  ordinary  work.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  supply  of  water,  air,  and  suitable  temperature 
should  be  tolerably  even,  and  in  the  more  elaborate  apparatus 
used  at  seed  testing  stations  these  factors  are  under  control,  and 
the  results  obtained  are  consequently  more  accurate.  Attention 
totbeamOLintof  moisture  supplied  to  the  seeds  is  very  important, 
and  too  much  is  often  given  by  beginners.  Large  seeds,  such  as 
beans,  peas,  and  vetches,  require  considerable  amounts,  and 
should  be  soakedfour  to  five  hours  before  placing  on  the  seed-bed; 
crucifers,  cabbage,  turnip,  and  mustard  much  less,  while  least  of 
all  is  needed  by  the  grasses  and  smaller  seeds.  Usually  a  steady 
temperature  and  even  supply  of  moisture  are  best  for  germina- 
tion, but  the  seeds  of  mangels  and  carrots  and  nearly  all  grasses 
are  benefited  by  irregularities  as  the  embryos  become  free  from 
their  coats  more  quickly  when  dryness  and  dampness  succeed 
each  other.  Whether  this  is  due  to  mechanical  splitting  of  the 
walls  of  the  fruits  or  to  some  influence  upon  the  respiration  and 
other  physiological  processes  of  the  seed  is  not  certain.  In 
laboratories  where  the  temperature  is  under  control,  sixteen  hours 
at  18°  C.  followed  by  eight  hours  at  28°  C.  alternately,  is  found 
best  for  the  seeds  of  mange!,  carrot,  parsnip  and  most  grasses. 

The  seeds  of  meadow  grasses  {Poas)  must  be  germinated  in 
the  light ;  in  the  dark  they  grow  feebly  or  not  at  all. 

Every  day  during  the  lime  previously  specified  as  necessary 
for  the  test,  the  seeds  which  show  active  signs  of  life  are  counted 
and  removed.  At  the  end  of  the  trial  the  number  of  living 
seeds  compared  with  those  which  are  inactive  is  known,  and 
from  this  the  percentage  or  number  of  living  seeds  in  every  100 
can  be  calculated,  and  the  germination  capacity  is  usually  stated 
in  this  manner.  For  instance,  in  the  sample  of  red  clover 
previously  mentioned  and  examined  for  purity,  out  of  every 
250  separated  true  seeds  240  only  were  capable  of  growth ;  the 

germination   capacity   was   therefore =96  per  cent 

From   ihe  result  of  the   purity  examination  and   that   of  the 
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germination  capacity  taken  together,  the  total  percentage  of 
living  useful  seeds  in  the  sample  as  originally  purchased  can 
be  calculated.  The  figures  obtained,  namely  97  per  cent. 
purity  and  germination  capacity  of  96  per  cent.,  mean  that  in 
every  100  lbs.  of  the  seed  97  only  are  true  to  name,  and  of  these 
true  seeds  only  96  in  every  100  will  germinate.  The  number  of  lbs. 
of  useful  seed  in  every  100  of  such  a  sample  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  purity  percentage  by  the  germination  capacity  percentage 

and  dividing  by  100.     In  this  case  it  is —  —  93. 

In  other  words,  although  in  every  roo  lbs.  of  the  sample  as 
purchased  there  are  97  lbs.  of  true  seed,  only  93  lbs.  of  the  latter 
will  germinate.  The  numbers  obtained  by  multiplying  the  per- 
centage purity  by  the  germination  capacity  and  dividing  by  100, 
are  directly  proportional  to  the  seed  which  is  capable  of  germina- 
tion, and  indicate  the  percentage  of  seeds  of  real  value  to  the 
farmer.  Moreover  these  numbers  are  valuable  in  that  they  enable 
us  to  compare  the  relative  cheapness  or  dearness  of  seed. 

Two  samples  of  perennial  rye-grass,  A  and  B  respectively,  were 
offered  by  different  firms  at  ajd.  per  lb.  The  purity  of  A  was 
found  to  be  96  per  cent.,  and  germination  capacity  98  percent. ;  B.'s 
purity  was  99  per  cent,  and  germination  capacity  9a  per  cent.  The 
real  value  of  A  or  the  percentage  number  of  true  rye-grass  seeds 

capable  of  germination  is =  94;  that  of  B  is  — =  91. 

Hence  A  is  the  more  useful  and  the  cheaper  seed  as  in  100  lbs. 
of  it  there  are  94  lbs.  capable  of  growth,  whereas  in  the  purer 
sample  B,  only  91  lbs.  in  every  100  are  of  any  value. 

On  comparing  the  real  values  of  seeds  as  obtained  by  examina- 
tion of  their  purity  and  germination  capacity,  it  will  very  often  be 
found  that  samples  offered  at  a  cheap  rate  per  lb.,  are  in  reality 
more  expensive  than  those  quoted  at  higher  prices.  For  example, 
t«-o  samples  of  meadow  foxtail  grass,  which  we  will  name  A  and 
B,  are  offered  at  is.  5d.  and  is.  8d.  per  lb.  respectively.     The 
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purity  of  A  is  found  to  be  only  78  per  cent,  and  its  germination 
capacity  70  per  cent     Its  percentage  real  value  is,  therefor^ 

■  "  54'6.    B  is  of  90  per  cent  purity,  and  85  per  cent 

germination  capacity;    its  real  value  is    - — —  —  765.      The 

prices  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  54*6  to  76'5.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however,  for  assuming  that  is.  8d.  per  lb.  is  a  correct 
price  to  pay  for  such  a  sample  as  B,  the  price  of  A  should  be 

less,  viz. :   js.  Sd.  x  |g-  =  is.  2d.  pei  lb.     To  buy  the  seed  at 

IS.  sd.  per  lb.  would  be  a  mistake  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  Moreover  the  seeds  which  are  capable  of  growing  in 
samples  of  poor  germination  capacity,  frequently  give  rise  to 
weak  plants  which  often  perish  altogether. 

The  quantity  of  seed  to  use  to  sow  an  acre  of  ground  depends 
on  the  real  value  as  calculated  above,  and  the  mere  statement 
that  so  many  lbs.  to  an  acre  is  essential  for  a  good  crop  is 
useless,  unless  we  know  the  quality  of  the  seed  to  be  employed, 
frona  these  two  points  of  view,  namely  its  purity  and  germination 
capacity.  One  lb.  of  pure  seed  with  a  germination  capacity  of  96 
per  cent  is  equal  to  3  lbs.  of  pure  seed  of  which  only  33  per 
cent,  is  capable  of  growth. 

Very  often  this  is  overlooked,  especially  when  dealing  with  the 
sowing  of  grass  seeds  for  permanent  and  temporary  pastures,  and 
the  inattention  frequently  causes  trouble.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  far  greater  amounts  of  seed  are  generally  sown  than  is 
necessary,  the  bad  effects  would  be  more  marked. 

4.  Speed  of  a«nnlnatlon  or  '  Oermination  Bnergy.' — It  will 
be  found  on  examining  seeds  daily  during  their  germination,  that 
samples  of  the  same  kind  of  seed  of  different  origin  frequently 
differ  considerably  in  the  speed  with  which  they  develope,  even 
when  the  external  conditions  as  regards  air,  moisture,  and 
warmth  are  kept  the  same.    These  variations  are  due  to  inhorent 
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peculiaritiea  of  the  embryo  plants  in  the  seeds,  the  nature  of  the 
seed  coat,  age,  ripeness,  and  other  causes. 

Well-ripened  seeds  usually  germinate  more  rapidly  than  those 
imperfectly  ripened,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  some  instances, 
especially  if  the  trials  are  made  soon  after  harvesting  the  seed. 
Immature  seeds,  however,  produce  weak  plants,  and  if  kept 
lose  their  germinating  power  sooner  than  well-grown  ones. 

The  results  of  germination  tests  are  tabulated  thus : — 


SPECIES. 

li 

Na  GERMINATED. 

1 

ToiJ 

puceni. 

'V 

'■      * 

,. 

4 

7. 

...^ 

,«. 

While  Clover 
Sample  1. 

While  Clover 
Sample  II. 

.„ 

6 

69 
104 

60 

.0 

9 

4 

5 

7 
3 

3 
6 

4 

0 

179 
176 

1S6 
184 

93 
91 

From  the  observations  upon  the  above  mentioned  samples,  it  is 
seen  that  although  the  total  number  of  seeds  capable  of  growth  in 
each  is  much  the  same,  the  speed  of  development  is  slower  in  the 
first  than  in  the  second.  We  must  always  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  mere  capacity  for  germination  and  the  rate  of  its  pro- 
gress, as  what  we  desire  in  seeds  generally  is  rapidity  and  uniform- 
ity qf  speed,  in  order  that  the  young  plants  may  become  attached 
to  the  soil  as  soon  as  possible.  Apart  from  the  constitutional 
weakness  which  slow  development  generally  indicates,  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  plants  are  delicate  in  any  case,  and  any- 
thing checking  their  progress  at  that  time  gives  opportunity  for 
attack  of  insects  and  fungi,  and  unfavourable  conditions  of  soil 
and  weather  often  destroy  lingering  plants  of  this  description. 

Id  estimating  the  energy  of  germination,  it  is  usual  to  note 
the  number  of  seeds  which  germinate  in  a  few  days  or  a  week. 
as  under : — 
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Cereals,  Turnips,  Cabbage,  and  other  Cruciferse  in  1  days. 

The  Clovers,  Lucerne,  and  other  small  Legum- 
inous Seeds  .  .in  3  days. 

Timothy  Grass             .            .            .            .  in  4  days. 

Tall  Oat-grass,  Rye-grasses,  and  Meadow  Fescue  in  5  days. 

Meadow  Fox-tail,  Mangel,  and  Carrot .            .  in  6  days. 

The  Smaller  Fescues,  Cock's-foot  and  Meadow- 

Grasses     .            .            .            .            .  in  7  days. 

The  various  species  of  plants  differ  considerably  in  respect  of 
the  time  which  their  seeds  take  to  germinate,  some  do  not  begin 
growth  for  many  months  even  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, while  in  others  the  radicles  of  the  embryos  make  their 
appearance  in  a  few  hours.  In  most  instances  this  is  due  to  the 
specific  nature  of  the  plants,  but  seeds  may  remain  dormant  on 
account  of  the  chemical  nature  and  structure  of  the  seed  coats 
preventing  the  proper  access  of  water  into  the  interior  of  the 
seed.  This  latter  defect  is  common  among  the  Leguminoste 
(clovers,  lucerne,  &c.)  and  such  seeds  are  known  as '  hard  seeds.' 
They  are  recognised  during  the  germination  test  by  their  want 
of  power  to  '  swell '  like  the  rest  of  the  sample.  As  they  are 
capable  of  germination  they  are  not  absolutely  valueless,  and  in 
testing  samples  of  the  Legiiminosje,  their  number  should  be 
recorded  separately.  In  good  years,  when  seeds  have  been 
thoroughly  ripened,  the  percentage  of  hard  seeds  goes  up, 
and  they  may  be  taken  as  a  partial  indication  of  good 
quality  of  the  sample.  Various  processes  of  improving  the 
germinating  power  of  hard  seeds  by  friction  are  in  use  among 
seedsmen.    (See  p.  653.) 

Ex.  tit, — Test  the  getmination  capaciiy  and  germination  ene^  of 
Mtnples  of  the  chief  common  rann  seeds,  especially  those  of  turnips,  cIotcis, 
cereatt,  and  common  gras^  seeds. 
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5.  Wcdght. — The  weighing  of  seeds  is  usually  emplos^ed  with 
a  view  of  determining  the  compaiative  values  of  samples  of  the 
same  species,  and  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  an  important 
means  of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad. 

We  may  consider  the  weight  of  seeds  from  three  distinct 
points  of  view,  viz. :  (a)  Weight  of  unit  volume  of  the  seed  as 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water  or  its 
speafic  gravity,  {b)  Weight  of  a  definite  number  of  seeds,  as 
100  or  a  1000;  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  'absolute  weight' 
(f)  Weight  of  a  certain  definite  measure  or  bullc  of  the  seeds, 
usually  that  of  a  bushel  or  pint  which  we  designate  its  volume- 
weight. 

(a.)  Speelfle  OntTitr. — The  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  seeds  is  chiefly  of  theoretical  interest,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  its  discussion  here.  The  method,  however,  of  besting 
seeds  by  throwing  them  into  water  and  observing  those  which 
sink  or  swim  is  concerned  to  some  extent  with  their  specific 
gravity,  so  that  mention  of  it  is  not  out  of  place. 

The  specific  gravity  of  seeds  depends  chiefly  on  their  chemical 
composition  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  airspaces  inside  the 
seed,  under  the  testa,  between  the  cotyledons  or  in  the  endo- 
perm  tissue.  As  the  chief  constituents  of  seeds  (e.^.,  starch, 
cellulose,  sugar,  albuminoid  material),  are  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fats  and  oils,  heavier  than  water,  most  seeds  ought  to 
sink  if  no  air-spaces  are  present  in  them  and  they  could  be 
readily  wetted.  Seeds,  however,  vary  enormously  in  regard  to 
the  air  they  contain  ;  moreover,  to  those  whose  surfaces  are  hairy, 
rough  and  uneven,  aii-bubbles  become  frequently  attached 
and  enable  somewhat  heavy  seeds  to  float  when  thrown  into 
water.  Some  seeds  which  readily  sink  after  harvesting  often  lose 
water  by  slow  evaporation  when  they  are  kept,  and  become 
lighter  and  capable  of  floating  owing  to  the  penetration  of  air  to 
fill  up  the  spaces  left  In  these  cases,  e.g.,  beans  and  peas,  the 
test  may  help  us  to  decide  which  is  old  seed,  but  applied  to 
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aeeds  with  waxy  or  haiiy  surfoces,  or  those  with  loose  husks 
round  them,  as  sainfoin  and  grasses,  it  is  a.  useless  and  mislead- 
ing method. 

(6)  'Absolute  Weltftt' — By  this  is  meant  the  weight  of  a 
certain  number  of  seeds,  usually  100  or  tooo;  from  it  the 
average  weight  of  a  single  seed  of  the  sample  can  be  calculated. 
It  is  found  that  so  long  as  we  compare  the  same  kind  of  seeds, 
the  absolute  weight  is  directly  proportional  to  their  size,  except 
in  the  case  of  abnormally  large  or  very  small  ones.  By  weighiog 
say  100  grains  of  barley  from  two  different  samples,  we  can 
readily  determine  which  is  the  larger  in  size  of  grain. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  size  of  seeds  is  not  the  same  for  all 
plants.  Usually  those  which  produce  a  small  number  of  seeds 
from  one  fiowcr,  as  the  pea  and  bean,  have  larger  seeds  than 
those  which  give  rise  to  many,  as  the  poppy.  Seeds  of  the 
same  species  of  plant  are  however  not  always  of  unifoim  size, 
variation  often  occurring  even  in  the  same  pod  or  ear. 

Alterations  in  size  are  often  associated  with  differences  in  the 
position  of  the  seed  or  fruit  upon  the  plant  In  the  ears  of 
wheat,  barley  and  rye,  the  heaviest  grains  are  met  with  in  the 
Epikclets,  at  a  point  about  half  way  from  the  base  of  the  ear, 
sometimes  a  little  below  this  point  or  a  little  above  it  according 
to  the  variety  of  wheat  or  barley  examined.  Not  only  do  the 
grains  increase  in  weight  from  the  base  to  the  middle  of  the  eai 
and  then  decrease  to  the  tip,  but  a  similar  relation  in  size  ta 
position  on  the  inflorescence  is  seen  on  examining  the  spikelets, 
the  second  flower  in  each  nearly  always  producing  the  heaviest 
grain. 

In  the  Leguminosse,  peas  and  beans,  the  largest  seeds  are  found 
near  the  middle  of  the  pods  and  not  at  Che  ends.  Besides  the 
position  of  the  seed  on  the  plant  influencing  its  size  and  therefore 
its  weight,  climatic  conditions  and  manures  are  concerned  in 
modifying  the  size  of  seeds.  Although  in  all  cases  it  is  not 
possible  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  to  explain  the  causes 
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of  tliese  differences  in  anything  more  than  a  vogue  manner,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  larger  seeds  are  more  highly  nourished 
during  their  development  and  contain  more  reserve  food  for 
their  embryos  than  the  smaller  ones.  In  wheat  the  flowers  in 
the  middle  of  the  ear  open  first  and  are  therefore  sooner  in 
beginning  their  development;  fruits  in  this  position  are  also 
found  to  ripen  last,  so  that  the  total  time  for  storage  of  reserve 
food  in  them  is  longer  than  in  the  case  of  those  growing  at 
any  other  part  of  the  ear,  and  we  should  expect  them  to  be 
larger  in  consequence  of  the  increased  nutrition. 

Climate  influences  the  amount  of  '  assimilation '  which  can  be 
carried  on  by  the  plant,  and  therefore  the  size  of  the  seed  to 
some  extent  is  dependent  upon  it. 

Apart  from  theoretical  considerations,  it  has  been  shown  by  a 
large  number  of  experimenters  that,  leaving  out  the  very  large 
ones  as  exceptional  and  to  some  extent  probably  diseased,  the 
larger  the  seed  the  more  vigorous  the  embryo  plant,  and  the 
more  food  it  possesses  for  its  early  development  The  larger 
root  which  it  generally  has,  enables  it  to  become  more  easily 
established  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  better  able  to  carry  on 
'assimilation'  on  account  of  its  superior  leaf  surface  than  a 
plant  from  a  smaller  seed. 

I'he  vitality  of  plants  raised  from  small  seeds  is  not  so  great 
as  from  larger  ones ;  they  are  more  liable  to  succumb  to  adverse 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
amount  of  produce  given  by  the  use  of  large  seeds,  is  greater 
than  that  obtained  when  smaller  ones  are  employed ;  moreover 
the  quality,  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  is  generally  transmitted 
from  parent  to  offspring,  large  seeds  giving  large,  and  small  seeds 
giving  small  plants. 

The  respective  weight  of  100  or  1000  seeds  taken  from  two 
separate  samples,  is  an  accurate  guide  to  the  relative  difference 
in  the  average  size  of  the  seeds  in  each,  and  is  of  very  great 
importance,  as  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  reliable  and  easy 
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method  of  comparing  the  values  of  samples  for  purposes  of  pro- 
ducing v^orous  and  healthy  crops,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
genniiiation  capacity  is  known. 

This  test  can  be  employed  with  advanuge  in  the  examination 
of  aU  kinds  of  true  seeds  as  peas,  turnip,  and  clover,  but  its 
special  use  is,  perhaps,  best  seen  and  appreciated  when  applied 
to  fruits,  that  is  to  seed  vessels  with  their  contents,  such  as  sain- 
foin in  the  husk,  and  for  the  'seeds'  of  grasses.  The  ordinary 
methods  of  examination  as  to  brightness  and  colour,  give  little 
or  no  indication  of  the  value  of  the  sample  in  the  latter  cases, 
as  the  husks  and  chaff  may  be  present  and  well  developed,  and 
yet  the  seeds  and  fruits  inside  may  be  shrivelled  and  useless, 
without  giving  any  external  indlcatioa  of  their  condition.  The 
difference  in  weight,  however,  between  chaff  and  husk  with  and 
without  their  normal  contents  is  very  striking,  and  the  presence 
of  'deaf  seeds  in  a  sample  at  once  reveals  itself  in  the  low 
absolute  weight  obtained  from  it  when  compared  with  that  from 
a  good  one. 

It  is  obviously  very  inadvisable  to  purchase  seeds  of  grasses 
except  by  weight  per  bushel.  Buying  by  volume  or  by  bushel 
without  reference  to  weight  is  frequently  done,  but  is  not 
prudent,  as  it  may  turn  out  that  little  else  but  chaff  has  been 
bought  in  some  instances.  Ordinary  commercial  Rye-grass  seed 
for  example  varies  in  weight  between  15  and  a8  lbs.  per  bushel; 
the  first  would  contain  a  large  proportion  of  chaff  and  im- 
mature seeds,  whilst  the  latter  would  consist  mainly  of  good 
seeds.  No  difference  in  external  appearance  might  be  notice- 
able, but  the  weight  of  1000  seeds  from  each  would  readily 
reveal  which  is  the  better  sample,  and  this  test  on  account 
of  its  importance  and  simplicity  should  never  be  omitted  in 
examination  of  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

(e)  Volnme-Weight. — The  volume-weight  in  the  form  of 
weight  per  bushel  has  been  employed  from  the  earliest  tiroes 
and  is  still  almost  universally  adopted  foi  the  purpose  of  con^ 
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paring  the  value  of  samples  of  seeds  and  especially  those  of  the 
cereals.  It  was,  no  doubt,  originally  employed  to  determine 
relative  usefulness  so  far  as  grinding  for  production  of  meal  is 
concerned,  and  for  this  it  is  with  certain  restrictions  adapted, 
if  the  comparison  is  con^ned  to  samples  of  the  same  variety  of 
grain.  It  is  obvious  that  the  heavier  the  bushel-weight  the  more 
substance  there  is  present  in  a  bushel  of  it  than  in  that  of  a 
lighter  sample,  and  it  would  consequently  give  more  whole-meal 
when  ground.  Where  the  amount  or  the  mass  of  the  substance 
of  a  seed  is  of  importance,  apart  from  its  quality,  bushel- 
weight  is  of  use  in  comparing  the  value  of  different  samples. 
If,  however,  two  different  kinds  of  grain  are  compared  by 
this  plan,  say  a  coarse  red  wheat  with  a  fine  white  one,  the 
respective  bushel- weights  of  the  samples  would  not  necessarily 
indicate  their  comparative  value,  as  a  heavy  red  sample  might 
not  be  so  valuable  as  a  lighter  white  one,  on  account  of  the 
quality  of  the  contents  of  the  grain  not  being  the  same  in 
both  cases  for  the  miller  and  baker.  Besides,  considerations 
would  arise  in  respect  of  variations  in  the  proportion  of  bran 
10  flour  yielded  by  each  of  them,  which  would  make  the  com- 
parisons of  different  varieties  of  grain  by  this  method  still  more 
untrustworthy.  For  the  estimation  of  the  relative  value  or 
quality  of  samples  of  seeds  for  use  in  the  raising  of  crops,  the 
volume-we^ht  is  in  itself  of  little  value.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  heavier  the  bushel-weight  of  a  seed,  the  better  it  is  for 
all  purposes,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  so. 

Volume-weight  or  weight  per  bushel  depends  on  a  number 
of  different  peculiarities  of  seeds,  the  chief  of  them  being  the 
following : — 

(i)  The  kind  of  seed ;  peas,  for  example,  differ  from  turnip 
seed ;  (ii)  the  nature  and  specific  gravity  of  the  materials 
composing  them. 

The  relative  proportions  and  amounts  of  starch,  fat,  cellu- 
lose, and  other  substances  in  the  seeds  have  the  greatest  in- 
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fluence  on  bushel  weight.  That  the  composition  should  largely 
modify  it  is  obvious  if  we  imagine  the  seeds  when  measured  to 
fill  up  the  measure  completely  without  any  air-spaces  being 
left  between  them ;  then  the  weight  obtained  would  be  due  to 
differences  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substances  met  with 
in  the  seeds.  If  in  one,  starch  preponderated,  and  in  another, 
fat  was  the  chief  constituent,  the  former  would  give  a  heavier 
bushel-weight  under  these  circumstances  than  the  latter,  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  starch  is  about  i'5,  while  that  of  fat  is  only 
o'9.  Flinty  grains  of  the  same  kind  of  cereals,  have  usually  a 
heavier  bushel-weight  than  mealy  ones,  even  when  the  sizes  of 
the  grains  are  alike. 

The  amount  of  water  in  the  seed  alters  the  weight,  the  less 
water  the  greater  it  is,  so  that  seeds  just  harvested  are  often  of 
less  weight  per  bushel  than  when  they  have  been  kept  some  time. 
Unripe  samples  also  are  generally  lighter  than  those  which  are 
allowed  plenty  of  time  to  ripen. 

(iii)  The  bushel-weight  Js  also  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
space  lefl  unfilled  between  the  seeds  or  the  way  in  which  they 
are  packed  in  the  measure  when  it  is  full. 

The  chief  characters  which  determine  this,  are  the  size,  shape 
and  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  seeds.  Large  seeds  of  the  same 
shape  pack  differently  from  smaller  ones.  Round  seeds,  like 
peas  or  mustard  seeds,  lie  closer  together  than  long  spindl& 
shaped  grains  like  oats.  Moreover,  varieties  with  polished 
surfaces  slide  over  each  other  more  easily  and  arrange  themselves 
more  closely  than  those  with  rough,  hairy,  or  corrugated  exteriors. 

The  amount  of  chaff  and  other  impurities  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  bushel  is  hlled,  alters  the  weight.  If  the  measure  is 
filled  by  slowly  shovelling  the  seed  into  it,  the  weight  will  often 
be  found  very  diCferent  from  that  obtained  when  the  seeds  are 
thrown  in  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  general  opinion  chat  the  bushel-weight  is  always  propor- 
tional to  the  size  of  the  seed  is  incorrect 
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With  wheat,  rye  and  barley,  it  generally  does  increase  regularly 
with  an  increase  of  size  of  the  grain.  Among  oats,  howcvei,  no 
such  proportion  is  met  with ;  it  often  goes  up  with  a  decreascin 
their  size ;  but  with  some  varieties  it  varies  hke  wheat  and  barley. 
With  long  kinds,  the  bushel-weight  goes  up  with  the  size  of  the 
grain,  but  among  the  more  stumpy,  short  varieties  of  oats,  this 
relationship  is  frequently  reversed. 

Medium-sized  peas  and  beans,  have  usually  a  higher  bushel- 
weight  than  either  large  or  small  ones,  and  occasionally  the 
bushel-weight  is  the  same  even  when  the  sizes  are  very  different 
from  each  other. 

Between  the  chemical  constitution,  shape,  size,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  seeds  and  their  volume- weight,  no  fixed  relation- 
ship appears  to  hold,  so  that  it  is  not  of  much  service  in  deter- 
mining quality  of  the  seed  for  sowing  purposes. 

6.  Fom,  Coloor,  Brightness  and  Smell. — It  is  only  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  seeds  in  regard  to  purity,  germination  capacity 
and  'absolute  weight,'  that  their  real  value  can  be  accurately 
determined,  yet  there  are  characteristics,  such  as  shape,  colour, 
brightness  and  sraell,  which  are  very  useful  in  helping  us  to 
judge  samples,  and  observations  in  reference  to  them  should  be 
made. 

(a)  Form. — Seeds  which  are  imperfectly  ripened,  or  which 
have  suffered  some  check  during  their  development,  often  show 
evidence  of  the  imperfection  in  their  shape.  They  are  shrivelled, 
have  more  or  less  puckered  coats,  and  differ  in  length,  breadth 
and  thickness  from  those  seeds  which  are  well  developed.  Such 
is  seen  in  com  ripened  too  quickly  by  excessive  dryness,  and 
where  plants  have  been  injured  by  being  'laid'  by  the  wind  or 
have  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  parasitic  fungi. 

Well-ripened  seeds  exhibit  plumpness  and  rotundity  of  form, 
and  these  featiftes  may  be  generally  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
embryo  with  its  endosperm  tightly  fills  up  ihe  entire  space 
enclosed  by  the  seed  coat, 
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The  transverse  section  of  a  good  barley  grain  (Fig.  193)  is  more 
oval  than  that  of  a  poor  one  (Fig. 
^93)1  the  angles  corresponding  to 
the  nerves  of  the  flowering  glume 
are  less  marked,  and  the  grain 
obviously  contains  more  substance 
for  the  development  of  the  young 
plant     Especially  does  this  hold 

good  of  the  seeds  of  most  legu-     ^.^^  ^  a— thus  fnod 

minous    and  cruciferous   plants,  buritygiaLn, 

such  as  peas,  clover,  turnips  and  ^^^  "^"^'^^^ 

cabbage.       The    good    samples,  F~  ^^Vj 

however,  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  bad,  by  plumpness  of  form  in 
the  case  of  seeds  or  fruits  enclosed 
in  hard  coats,  such  as  buckwheat, 
sainfoin  and  nuts  of  all  kinds,  for 
the  husk  or  covering  is  often  normally  developed  in  samples  with 
shrivelled  and  imperfectly-formed  contents. 

(i)  Colour. — All  seeds  of  plants  in  a  young  condition  are  of 
a  pale  greenish  tint,  but  as  they  ripen  some  other  well-marked 
and  characteristic  colour  is  gradually  produced.  In  mature 
samples  all  the  seeds  are  usually  of  uniform  colour.  In  some, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case,  seeds  of  various  tints  being  met 
wich  even  when  they  are  the  produce  of  the  same  species  of 
plant  and  all  equally  well  ripened.  Red  clover  is  an  example, 
and  in  the  same  pod  of  peas  Seeds  of  two  colours  are  sometimes 
present.  The  question  whether  in  these  and  similar  cases  the 
variations  in  colour  are  correlated  with  differences  in  germinating 
capacity  has  not  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 

All  well-matured  and  healthy  seeds,  however,  exhibit  a  colour 
which  can  be  considered  as  the  normal  one,  &nd  commercial 
samples  showing  any  deviation  from  this  should  be  regarded 
with  suspicion. 
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The  chief  causes  of  alterations  in  the  colour  are  dampness, 
age,  and  harvesting  when  unripe.  Nearly  all  immature  samples 
show  a  tinge  of  green ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
various  species  of  clover,  lucerne,  black  medick,  and  pale  seeds 
generally.  Those  of  the  cruciferous  plants  as  cabbage,  turnip, 
and  swede,  which  are  naturally  a  very  dark  brown  or  black, 
show  a  paler  brown  or  reddish  tinge  when  unripe.  The  purple 
colour  of  red  clover  seed  changes  to  a  foxy  red  tint  when  ihey 
are  old,  and  yellowish  seeds,  such  as  lucerne  and  black  medick, 
become  brownish  after  being  kept ;  dark  coloured  ones  of  the 
crucifers  changing  to  a  dirty  grey, 

The  pale  yellow  colour  of  barley  is  rapidly  darkened  on 
exposure  to  heavy  dew  or  rain,  and  moisture  in  any  form  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  altered  colour  of  seeds. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  examination  of  the  tint  of  samples 
of  seeds  may  often  reveal  defects  in  them,  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  various  processes  of  dyemg  and  bleaching 
discoloured  seeds  have  been  employed  by  fraudulent  persons 
in  order  to  restore  the  colour  and  put  them  on  the  market  as 
fresh  samples,  or  to  use  them  in  mixtures. 

(<:)  Brigbtaeaa — Fresh  new  seeds  of  some  species  of  plants 
have  a  very  smooth,  glossy  epidermis  or  skin,  and  appear  polished. 
Clovers  have  this  natural  brightness  in  high  degree,  while  some 
of  the  nearly  related  leguminous  plants,  e.g.,  lucerne  and  black 
medick,  show  vety  little  of  this  peculiarity.  As  an  indication  of 
t]'uality  it  is  only  of  limited  application,  but  in  seeds  which 
are  naturally  bright,  a  dull  appearance  is  a  sign  of  age,  bad 
harvesting,  or  injurious  storage.  Oil  is  sometimes  used  in 
order  to  impart  brightness  to  old  and  bad  seeds ;  very  little 
indeed  is  needed  to  put  a  completely  deceptive  appearance  on 
them,  and  suspicious  cases  should  be  tested.  If  much  oil  has 
been  employed",  shaking  the  seeds  with  water  often  reveals  it 
as  on  standing  it  floats  in  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
A  more  accurate  method  is  to  place  the  seeds  in  a  flask  con- 
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tatnjng  absolute  alcohol,  and  gently  warm  over  a  Bunsen  flame. 
The  alcohol  dissolves  the  oil,  and  on  pouring  it  into  anothei 
vessel  of  distilled  water  the  oil  separates  in  the  form  of  fine 
drops,  giving  a  milky  appearance  to  the  liquids.  When  no  oil 
is  present  the  water  and  alcohol  remain  quite  clear. 

(rf)  SmeU. — Some  seeds  when  fresh  have  a  characteristic 
smell  which  is  lost  when  they  are  old.  The  Umbellifene 
generally  have  oil-canals  in  the  wall  of  the  fruits,  and  the 
odour  is  tolerably  well-marked  in  fresh  samples,  becoming 
fainter  or  disappearing  altogether  on  being  kept.  Carrots  and 
parsnips  are  examples  of  this  family.  New  oats  have  an  earthy 
smell  which  is  absent  in  older  grain.  Not  only  is  smell  a 
guide  to  the  freshness  of  seeds,  but  musty  samples  injured  by 
dampness  and  the  growth  of  mould  are  easily  delected  by  their 
odour. 

From  the  foregoing  account,  it  is  apparent  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  one  character  only  in  assessing  the  quality 
of  seed,  so  far  as  its  capacity  for  producing  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  crop  is  concerned.  Especially  is  this  true  of  external 
peculiarities,  which,  in  many  instances,  can  be  so  readily  altered, 
that  judgment  based  upon  these  alone  is  very  unsafe.  The  use- 
fulness of  a  sample  of  seed  depends  on  the  number  of  robust 
plants  which  can  be  obtained  from  it;  this  is  governed  by  its 
purity,  germination  capacity,  and  weight  of  its  component  seeds, 
and  it  is  upon  an  investigation  of  these  characters  that  confidence 
should  be  placed  by  all  who  are  anxious  to  reduce  failure  and  its 
consequent  expense  to  a  minimum. 
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FAKU   'SEEDS':  SFEGIAL. 

After  discussing  the  characteristics  of  seeds  in  general,  it  is 
impoitant  to  mention  the  peculiarities  of  the  chief  farm  seeds 
in  greater  detail,  dealing  with  their  size,  form,  purity,  germina- 
tion capacity  and  other  features,  which  are  useful  in  enabhng  us 
to  recognise  the  seeds,  and  to  separate  good  samples  from  bad 
or  doubtful  ones.  They  will  be  mentioned  under  their  Natural 
Orders.  For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  structure  of 
the  flower,  fruit  and  other  parts  of  the  plants  mentioned,  the 
student  is  referred  to  Part  IV. 

oaUOIFEB-E.— The  chief  cuhivated  plants  belonging  to  this 
Order  met  with  on  a  farm,  are  the  cabbage  and  its  varieties, 
swede,  turnip,  rape  and  black  and  white  mustard.  In  all  of 
them  true  seeds  are  sown  for  a  crop. 

Cabbage  (BrassUa  ohracea  L.). — This  plant  is  one  which  has 
given  rise  to  a  large  number  of  varieties,  those  with  which  we 
are  more  immediately  concerned  being  the  drumhead  cabbage, 
thousand-headed  kail  and  kohlrabi.  Other  modifications,  such 
as  brussels  sprouls,  cauliflowers  and  savoy,  are  usually  confined 
to  garden  husbandry. 

Form  and  Sizb! — The  seeds  of  the  cabbage  and  all  its  varieties 
are  round  or  oval  in  shape,  the  position  of  the  radicle  of  the 
embryo  and  edges  of  its  cotyledons  being  indicated  on  the  out- 
side of  the  seed  coat  by  two  shallow  furrows  with  a  raised  part 
between  them.  The  size  is  very  variable,  seeds  of  all  diameters 
between  I'a  to  2^^  mm.  being  met  with  even  in  the  same  sample, 
and  no  certain  distinction  either  of  form  or  size  can  be  drawn 
between  the  different  varieties. 
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Colour,  Brightness  and  Smell. — All  the  varieties  are  a.  dirty 
chocolate  brown  with  a  greyish  tinge ;  the  surface  is  dull,  and  in 
these  two  particulars  they  differ  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  otherwise  similar  seeds  of  turnip  and 
swede.  They  possess  no  smell,  and  the  taste  is  mild  and  oily. 
The  natural  dull  and  grey  tinge  is  suggestive  of  mouldiness  to 
the  unaccustomed  eye,  but  the  want  of  musty  smell  and  the 
absence  of  the  hyphseof  fungi,  when  examined  with  the  microscope, 
enable  us  to  decide  in  doubtful  cases.  Seeds  which  are  mouldy 
and  grey  are  often  oiled  to  brighten  them  a  little,  and  treated 
with  charcoal  powder  to  get  rid  of  the  musty  smell;  in  cases 
where  the  seed  looks  bright,  the  test  for  oil  should  be  made. 

Purity. — There  is  rarely  any  fault  to  find  with  samples  in 
respect  of  this  point.  The  chief  impurities  are  dirt  and  pieces  ol 
the  walls  of  the  fruits.  Samples,  however,  are  not  unfrequent  in 
which  the  screening  off  of  shrivelled  and  imperfect  seed  might 
have  been  carried  further  with  advantage.  The  purity  of  good 
samples  of  all  the  varieties  should  be  98  per  cent. 

Germination  Capacity. — Samples  above  90  per  cent  are 
usually  good  ;  if  lower  than  this  they  are  either  poorly  developed, 
old,  or  have  been  mixed  with  dead  seeds. 

Weight. — The  size  of  the  seeds  of  the  different  varieties  is  so 
irregular  that  no  satisfactory  standard  weight  can  be  given.  The 
weight  of  1000  seeds  has  been  found  to  vary  between  3'6o  and 
61  gr.,  a  good  average  one  being  about  3-5  gr.  Bush  el- weight, 
50-56  lbs. 

Swede  Tuniip  (Brassiea  Rutabaga  D.C.). — A  variety  of  this 
plant  is- known  as  Colza  or  winter -rape,  the  seeds  of  which  differ 
in  no  way  from  those  of  the  swede  turnip. 

Form  and  Size. — They  are  similar  10  the  seeds  of  cabbage  in 
these  particulars,  an  uniform  diameter  of  about  t  mm.  to  2"3  nun. 
being  a  desirable  one.  The  surface  of  the  seed  appears  covered 
with  irregular  meshes  between  which  minute  dots  are  seen. 

Colour,  Brightness  and  Smell. — The  colour  of  the  seeds 
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of  the  swede  is  difTerent  from  that  of  the  cabbie,  being  a  deep 
purple,  almost  black.  Only  in  old  seed  is  a  grey  tinge  observ- 
able. Gopd  swede  seed,  moreover,  has  a  bright  appearance. 
Samples  with  many  seeds  of  a  pale  purplish  red  tint  are  un- 
ripe. No  smell  is  noriceable,  and  the  taste  is  oily  with  a  slight 
bitterness. 

Purity, — Similar  to  cabbage. 

Germination  CAPACiiy. — This  should  be  from  90  to  95  per 
cent,  in  good  samples. 

Weight. — 1000  seeds  should  weigh  from  3  to  3*5  grams. 
Bush  el- weight,  50-56  lbs. 

Tnmip  {Brassica  Rapa  L.).  —  There  are  a  considerable 
number  of  varieties  of  turnips ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  swede,  an 
oil-yielding  n on- bulbing  variety  is  known. 

Form  and  Size. — No  constant  difference  is  met  with  among 
the  seeds  of  the  separate  varieties,  all  of  which  very  closely 
resemble  the  swede.  They  are  usually,  however,  slightly  smaller 
than  the  latter. 

Coix>UR,  Brightness  and  Smell. — The  brightness  is  the  same 
as  the  swede,  but  the  colour  of  a  sample  when  seen  in  bulk  is  paler, 
more  purplish-red  seeds  being  present  than  in  the  former  kind 
of  seed.  The  surface  markings  are  similar  to  the  swede  but 
slightly  coarser.     Smell  and  taste  like  the  swede. 

The  Purity  and  Germination  Capacity  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  same  as  the  swede.  1000  good  seeds  weigh  about  2*5 
grams,  the  weight  of  a  bushel  is  usually  50  lbs. 

Black  or  Brown  Mtutard  {Brassica  nigra  Koch.). 

Form  and  Size. — The  seeds  are  round  or  oval,  and  smaller 
than  those  of  turnip  or  swede,  the  diameter  varying  from  i  to 
1*5  mm.  The  surface  of  the  seeds  is  marked  with  irregular 
hex^onal  pits,  much  more  distinct  and  larger  than  those  on 
the  turnip  and  swede  j  they  appear  as  fine  dots  when  examined 
with  a  pocket  lens. 

CoLOtJR,  Brightness  and  Smeli — The  colour  is  like  that  o( 
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the  |>alei  seeds  of  turnip — namely  a  brownish -red  or  dirty-claret 
tint.  The  seed  has  no  smell,  but  when  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with 
water,  a  pungent  odour  of  mustard-oil  is  given  off.  Brightness 
similar  to  swede  and  turnip. 

Purity.- — Usually  good,  but  occasionally  it  is  found  mixed 
with  swede,  turnip  and  charlock  seed. 

Germination  Capacity. — Should  be  85  per  cent. 

Weight. — 1000  seeds  weigh  about  i'5  to  2  gt. 

Wliite  Unstaid  {Brassica  alba  Boiss.). 

Form  and  Size. — The  seeds  of  white  mustard  are  rounder 
and  considerably  larger  than  those  of  black  mustard,  having  an 
average  diameter  of  about  2'$  mm. 

Colour,  Taste  and  Smell. — The  colour  is  a  pale  yellow  or 
yellowish  white  with  a  greenish  tinge  occasionally.  Like  black 
mustard  the  seeds  have  a  biting  taste,  but  when  rubbed  with 
water  they  do  not  give  off  any  pungent  odour.  The  surfaces 
are  not  so  rough  as  those  of  black  mustard,  the  markings  being 
very  much  finer. 

Purity. — Should  be  at  least  98  per  cent 

Germination  Cafacitv. — In  good  samples  this  is  usually 
over  95  per  cent. 

Weight. — 1000  seeds  weigh  nearly  6  gr.  Bushel- weight, 
50-56  lbs. 

Oharlock  (Brasstca  Sinaph  Vis.). — The  seeds  are  similar 
in  size  to  those  of  tumip,  only  a  little  darker  and  browner. 
Their  surfaces  are,  however,  smoother  in  texture,  but  none  of 
these  characters  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  when  mixed 
with  tumip  or  swede  seeds.  Charlock  seeds,  however,  ba\-e 
a  pungent  biting  taste  resembling  that  of  black  and  white 
mustard. 

LINAO&S. — Flax  or  Unseed  {Linum  usi/atissimum  L.}. 

Form  and  Size. — The  seed  is  oval,  from  4  to  6  mm.  long  and 
3  to  3  mm.  broad,  flattened  on  the  side  and  pointed  at  one  end. 
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Colour  and  Brightness. — ^The  coat  of  fresh  good  seed  is 
smooth  and  shining,  of  a  brown  colour.  Old  seed  is  dailcer 
in  tint ;  imperfectly  formed,  unripe  samples,  which  should  be 
avoided  for  sowing  purposes,  are  yellow  or  greenish,  with  a 
somewhat  dull  surface. 

'    Samples  in  which  the  seeds  cling  to  each  other  are  generally 
damp  and  unsatisfactory,  and  often  have  a  musty  odour. 

Purity. — Commercial  flax-seed  often  contains  impurities, 
the  chief  of  which  are  lumps  of  earth  and  certain  weed  seeds, 
especially  Camelina  dentata  Pers.,  Polygonum  lapalhi/olium  L, 
Black  Bindweed  {Polygonum  Convolvulus  L.),  Bearbine  or 
Bindweed  {Convolvulus  arvensis  L.),  Knawels  {Scleranthus 
annuus  L.  and  S.  perennis  L,),  and  Flax  Dodder  {Cuseuta 
Epilinum  Weihe). 

Germination  CAP.iciTV. — For  fresh  seed  this  should  be  from 
95  to  99  per  cent. ;  good  stored  older  seed  should  not  be  lower 
than  about  90  per  cent. 

Weight. — The  absolute  weight  is  very  variable.  In  some 
samples  of  Russian  origin  ]||3o  seeds,  weigh  as  much  as  7*5 
grams  or  more.      Average  good  seed  weighs    4"3    to   4*5    per 

LEaiTHINOSiE.— This  Order  includes  a  number  of  valuable 
plants,  some  of  which  are  grown  for  their  seeds,  as  beans  and 
peas,  while  others,  such  as  vetches,  the  clovers,  lucerne  and 
sainfoin  are  used  mainly  as  forage  crops,  either  cultivated  sepa- 
rately or  in  mixtures  with  grasses. 

The  seeds  vary  very  much  in  size,  as  we  see  when  we  compare 
the  Windsor  bean  with  some  of  the  clovers. 

The  testa  or  seed-coat  is  generally  leathery  in  texture, 
toi^h  and  hard  when  dry,  and  nearly  always  bright  and 
smooth.  While  some  of  (he  seeds  of  this  order  are  of  uni- 
form colour,  as  many  beans  and  peas,  they  often  exhibit  two 
or  more  colours,  shading  more  or  less  into  each  other,  as  in 
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red  clover  and  kidney  vetch;  others  are  peculiarly  marked 
with  streaks,  dots,  and  marbled  lines  as  in  lupins,  partridge 
peas,  and  scarlet  runner  beans.  The  structure  of  the  testa 
is  much  the  same  in  the  whole  Order,  that  of  the  pea  is 
giveo  in  cross  section  in  Fig.  194. 

The  outermost  layer  (a)  consists  of  epidermal  cells  which 
are  thick-walled  and  largest  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  of 

the  seed.     In  consequence  of  the 

hardness  and  shape  of  the  cells 
composing  it,  this  is  known  as 
the  hard  or  palisade  layer.  The 
cells  generally  contain  colouring 
matter,  and  across  their  walls, 
running  parallel  with  the  outaide 
I  of    the    seed,   are   one    or    more 

lines  where  the  light  is  strongly 
refracted.  Beneath  the  palisade 
layer  is  another,  (d)  consisting  of 
snmller  cells  shaped  like  an  hour- 

J^i^j^j'm'^'""'  ""™  "^ ""  s'*^*-  "^^^^  ^^y^^^  (")  ^**  ('^^ 

a  Piiiiad* .  liiie  Uyir  of  tpidtimai  are    met   With    in    practically   all 

cells ;  *  bour^laM-nh  pid  celh ;  ( iniir-  ."^  ■" 

ctiluiir  MMCB !  /  ihin.wiiw  pjrtnchy-  seeds  of  the  LegummosK. 

Htd.  J.*  h»k«d  in  wittr.  (Enijugtd  Immediately  below  are  two  or 
more  layers  consisting  of  paren- 
chymatous cells,  the  longest  diameter  of  which  is  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the  seed.  When  dry  they  are  more  or  less 
pressed  together,  but  on  soaking  in  water  ihey  swell  to  a 
(ronsiderable  size. 

If  a  number  of  seeds  of  red  clover  are  placed  in  water  for 
a  few  hours,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  some  of  them, 
instead  of  absorbing  water  and  swelling  considerably  like  the 
rest,  remain  the  same  size  and  shape  as  they  were  when  put 
in.     These   are   called    'hard   seeds,'  and   the    peculiar    resist- 
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ance  to  the  penetration  of  water  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  'hard  layer'  of  the  testa.  Formerly  it  was  supposed 
that  the  thickness  of  this  layer  and  waxy  substances  within 
it  prevented  access  of  water  into  the  interior  of  the  seed. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  the  defect  being  due  to  the 
great  amount  of  ash-ingredients,  especially  silica  and  lime, 
which  it  contains.  The  coat  of  'hard  seeds'  is  capable 
of  resisting  acids  and  boiling  water,  but  even  very  slight 
friction  — ■  a  few  scratches  with  a  needle  — ■  is  sufficient  to 
enable  the  seed  to  absorb  water  readily.  In  order  to  im- 
prove the  germination  capacity  of  the  hard  seeds  in  samples, 
the  latter  are  shaken  up  in  a  sack  with  sharp  sand.  Fric- 
tion inside  cylinders  lined  with  thin  layers  of  cement,  in 
which  is  embedded  sharp  sand,  is  also  adopted  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  number  of  '  hard  seeds '  in  a  sample  is  dependent  on 
the  nature  of  the  seed  to  some  extent,  the  wild  vetches 
having  usually  from  50  to  90  per  cent.  Season  and  climate 
also  influence  it. 

Lucerne  or  Purple  Hedick ;  AlfUfo  {Meduago  saliva  L.). — 
True  seeds  are  sown  for  a  crop. 

Form  and  Size. — The  seeds  of  Lucerne  are  very  irregular 
in  form,  some  of  them  being  kidney- 
shaped,-  and  of  variable  length; 
others  arc  more  or  less  oval,  with 
an  irregular  angular  outline  (see  Fig. 
195).  The  radicle  is  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  seed,  and  its  posi- 
tion is  generally  seen  on  the  outside. 

The  seeds  are  often  wanting  in  ^^^  ,95.— t*o  commonest  forni»  of 
plumpness.     When  placed  on  edge  !u«rne.Mds,i 

s  cliapler,  except  Fig.  2o6,  ate  drawn  len 
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and  viewed  in  front  of  the  micropyle,  the  seed  has  a  bent 
appearance,  the  radicle  not  lying  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
cotyledons,  but  usually  curved  a  little  to  one  side. 

The  length  of.  a  seed  varies  from  25  to  3  mm.;  width  about 
i'5  mm.;  and  thickness  a  little  over  i  mm. 

Colour  and  Brightness. ^The  colour  is  a  pale  bufT-yellow 
in  fresh  seeds ;  when  old  they  darken  to  a  yellowish  brown.  The 
surface  is  much  duller  than  that  of  any  similar  seeds  of  allied 
plants. 

Pdritv. — The  purity  of  lucerne  should  be  high,  about  96-98 
per  cent.  The  most  commonly  occurring  impurity,  and  one 
which  is  to  be  specially  looked  for,  is  Yellow  Trefoil  {Afedicage 
lupuKna  L.),  the  seeds  of  which  in  colour  and  siie  resemble 
those  of  lucerne  (see  Fig.  196),  but  are  only  about  one  quarter 
the  price. 

'  Bokhara  Clover*  {Melilolus  alba  Desr.)  and  Spotted  Medick 
(Medicago  maculaia  Willd.)  seeds  occur  in  some  adulterated 
samples.  The  former  seed  gives  a  smell  of  new-mown  hay  to 
the  sample,  due  to  a  small  amount  of  coumarin  present  in  it 
The  latter  is  a  larger  seed,  with  a  darker  micropyle  than  lucerne, 
and  the  radicle  reaches  only  about  half  the  length  of  the  seed. 
Seeds  of  clover  dodder  {Cuscuta  trifolii  Bab.)  and  the  larger 
Cusatta  racemosa  are  also  met  with. 

Germination  Capacity. — In  the  finest  samples  this  is  about 
98  per  cent.,  and  anything  lower  than  90  per  cent  should  be 
avoided.    The  number  of  hard  seeds  averages  about  10  per  cent. 

Weight. — 1000  seeds  should  weigh  1  grams.  Bushel-weigh; 
64  lbs. 

Tellow  Trefoil,  '  Nonsucli '  Olorer,  or  Black  Uedick 
{Afedicago  lupulina  L.).— The  true  seeds  are  sown,  but  usually 
the  black  fruits  with  characteristic  curved  lines  upon  them,  and 
containing  one  seed,  are  present  in  samples. 

Form  and  Size. — These  seeds  are  usually  smaller  than  those  of 
lucerne,  and  can  be  separated  from  the  latter  by  means  of  the 
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clover  sieves.  Length,  1-5  to  2-2  mm.;  breadth,  1-3  mm.;  width, 
I  mm.  In  form  they  resemble  a  broad  bean  (Fig. 
196),  and  are  never  kidney-shaped  like  lucerne 
seeds.  They  are  also  more  regular  and  plumper 
than  the  Utter.  Where  the  radicle  ends  just  near  the 
micropyle  is  a  well-marked  projection,  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  this  species,  and  readily  betrays  its  Fic.  t^— Sud 
presence  when  used  for  purposes  of  adulteration.  On  "  ="'""''■ 
viewing  the  seed  on  edge,  as  mentioned  under  lucerne,  the  radicle 
is  seen  to  be  situated  symmetrically  between  the  cotyledons. 

Colour  and  Brightness.— The  colouris  pale  buff  or  greenish 
yellow,  and  the  seeds  are  considerably  brighter  than  those  of 
lucerne. 

Purity. — There  is  rarely  any  fault  to  be  found  with  samples 
in  respect  of  purity. 

The  Germination  Capacity  should  be  at  least  90  to  95  per 
cent,  the  hard  seeds  averaging  about  10  per  cent. 

Weight. — Abushel  weighs  66  lbs.;  1000  seeds  about  i-6  grams. 

'Trifollnm,'  Crimson  or  Italian  Clover  (Trifolium  incar- 
latum  L.). — Two  or  three  varieties  of  this  plant  are  in  the 
market,  differing  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  and  in  their  ripen- 
ing period.  The  seeds  of  all  are  alike,  except  those  of  the  late 
white  flowered  variety,  which  are  a  pale  cream  tint. 

Form  and  Size.— The  seeds  are  almost  perfectly  oval,  the  out- 
line of  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  being  scarcely 
visible  on  the  outside.     In  size  they  are  consider- 
ably larger  than  any  of  the  commoner  clovers, 
^  being  2-5  to  3  mm.  long,  2  mm.  wide,  and  about 
'5  mm.  thick. 

Colour  and  Brightness.  —  In  good,  new 
-  c-   A  I  seed  the  surface  is  a  rich,  reddish  yellow  ;  but  old 

fWJ.  197. — Seed  of  • 

CriniMDCiovii.  samplesareofadarker  tint.  The  hi  lum  is  almost 
white,  with  a  ring  of  deep  red  round  it.  New  seed  has  a  bright, 
glossy  appearance,  atid  only  very  old  specimens  are  at  all  dull 
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The  PURITY  AND  GERMINATION  CAPACITY  are  nearly  always 
good,  and  should  reach  90  to  95  per  cent. 

Weight. — 1000  well-gtown  seeds  weigh  about  3'5  grams: 
bushel-weight,  65  lbs. 

Red  or  Purple  Clover  (TrifoHum  praUnst  L).— Kumbeis 
of  varieties  or  sub- varieties  of  this  plant  exist.  They  differ 
chiefly  in  their  permanence,  some  being  practically  annual  plants, 
others  lasting  three  or  four  years.  In  power  of  resisting  frost; 
dampness,  and  other  adverse  climatic  conditions,  varieties  differ 
considerably,  and  although,  as  pointed  out  elsewhere,  ihe  im- 
portance of  selecting  those  suited  to  the  climate  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  by  their  seeds." 

For  the  British  Isles,  seeds  raised  in  this  country  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best.  Good  samples,  however,  come  from  the 
interior  of  Germany,  north  of  France,  and  New  Zealand.  Seeds 
from  the  south  of  Europe  and  southern  States  of  North  America 
are  liable  to  produce  tender  plants,  which  are  unable  to  survive 
the  winter. 

Canadian  seed  is  sometimes  hardy,  but  caimot  always  be 
relied  upon. 

Foreign  seed  is  no  doubt  mixed  with  English,  and  the  total 
bulk  sold  as  English.  Unfortunately  this  kind  of  fraud  and  even 
coinplete  substitution  of  foreign    samples   for   English  cannot 

0   ordinarily  be  detected  by  any  examination  of  the 
seed.     Sometimes  the  presence  of  foreign  weed 
seeds  is  good  evidence  of  the  fraud. 
FokM  AND  Size. — The  seeds  of  red  clover  are 
ovai,  with  a  nose-like  projection  at  one  side,  which 
is  caused  by  the  radicle  of  the  embryo  within  the 
*""ji5'— s«d    seed.     They  are  tolerably  uniform  in  shape;  the 
length  varies  from  about  15  to  ^2  mm.;  the  width 
across  the  broadest  Jatt  is  i  to  1-5  mm.,  and  thickness  about 
I  mm. 
Colour  and  Brightness. — In  good  samples  the  colour  is 
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rarely  uniform  all  over  a  seed.  The  broadest  end  is  a  rich 
purple,  which  shades  oflf  into  a  flesh-colour,  or  yellowish  grey 
at  the  opposite  end.  Along  with  the  seeds  which  exhibit  these 
two  colours,  thete  are  usually  in  all  samples  some  which  are  of  a 
fairly  uniform  yellow,  tint  all  over.  Those  samples,  however, 
which  possess  the  greatest  nuinber  of  purple  seeds  are  the  best. 

Unripe  ones  are  not  so  rich  a  purple,  more  yellow  seeds  are 
present,  and  there  is  a  slight  tinge  of  green  about  them.  The 
presence  of  pods  with  the  seed  still  in  them  is  also  indicative  of 
immaturity. 

When  the  seeds  are  kept,  the  purple  colour  changes  consider- 
ably, becoming  lighter  and  redder.  Even  with  seeds  two  or 
three  years  old,  stored  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
a  buff-red  tinge  is  noticeable.  Unfavourable  weather  at  harvest- 
ing alters  the  colour  similarly ;  but  in  such  instances  the  reddish 
seeds  are  only  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  sample.  The 
same  irr^ularity  of  colour  is  seen  also  in  samples  consisting  of 
old  and  new  seed  mixed.  Good  red  clover  seeds  always  have 
very  bright,  shining  surfaces. 

PuRiTV. — This  should  be  98  per  cent  in  good  samples,  but 
it  is  often  lower  than  this,  as  many  weed  seeds  if  grown  with  the 
crop  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  clover  on  account 
of  their  similarity  in  size.  A  very  large  number  of  impurities 
have  been  met  with  in  samples,  those  of  most  common  occur- 
rence and  which  should  be  avoided  are :  Yellow  Trefoil 
{Meditago  iupulina  U);  narrow  -  leaved  plantain  [Piuntago 
lanctolala  \^) ;  several  species  of  Dock,  such  as /iuf^ux  Aceto- 
seila  L,  and  R.  oblusifolius  L  ;  Field  Chamomile  {Anl/iemis 
arvensis  L.);  Ox-eye  daisy  {Chrysanthemum  Imcanlhenmtn  L); 
White  and  Red  Campion  {Lyclmis  vesptrlina  Sibth.  and  L. 
diurna  Sibth.);  Nipplewort  (Lapsana  communis  L.) ;  Dove's- 
foot  craoesbill  {Geranium  dtssectum  I.,) ;  Clover  doJder  {Cusatla 
Tn/olii  Bab.),  and  Broom-rape  {Orobanthe  minor  Suit.)  The 
seeds  of  Yellow  Trefoil  are  not  difficult  to  recognise  from  the 
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figure  and  description  previously  given  (Fig.  196).  The  seeds  of 
narrow-leaved  plantain  cannot  be  separated  unless  this  is  done 
before  those  of  the  clover  are  removed  from  the  pods,  as  the 
size  of  the  two  is  nearly  the  same.  They  are  smooth,  brown, 
elongated  seeds  somewhat  resembling  a  date  'stone'  with  a  dailc 
furrow  down  one  side  (i.  Fig.  199).    Dock  seeds  are  three-sided 


^  9 


Fic.  199.— Comaion  impuiilies  iml  wilh  in  sioililei  of  Ked  Clover  ud  aibo  ittit. 
(0  KuTTOw-lnvcd  Ptinuin.  {%}  Oi-cyi  Dauy. 

(i)  Specit.ofDock.  <6>  Nirolewon- 

(3)  Whil.  Campion.  (7)  FLeld  Ch=momn=. 

(,)  Do«'s  root  Crane^bill.  (S)  Oover  Dodder. 

and  shining,  shaped  like  those  of  buckwheat  and  of  a  chestnut 
colour ;  ihdse  of  white  campion  being  kidney-shaped,  ashy  grey 
in  tint,  and  ornamented  with  carved  lines  of  regularly-arranged 
rounded  projections  (3,  Fig.  199).  Dove's-foot  cranesbill  seeds 
are  chocolate-brown  pitted  and  marked  all  over  with  hexagonal 
lines  (4,  Fig.  199). 
The  ox-eye  daisy,  nipplewort,  and  field  chamomile  are  also 
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given  in  Fig.  199.  The  seeds  of  clover  dodder  (8,  Fig.  199)  are 
considerably  smaller  than  red  clover  and  almost  round  or  oval, 
with  irregular  angles  on  the  sides  where  the  seeds  have  pressed 
upon  each  other  in  their  fruit-capsules.  They  are  grey  or 
brown  with  rough  dotted  surfaces,  and  may  be  mistaken  for 
pieces  of  dry  earth.  When  pressed  with  a  knife  blade,  however, 
they  do  not  crumble  as  the  latter  do. 

Small  quantities  of  lucerne,  alsjlce  and  white  clover  seeds  may 
be  present  occasionally,  but  these  impurities  are  not  of  much 
importance. 

Germination  Capacity. — This  should  be  90  to  95  per  cent, 
but  in  wet  years  it  is  somewhat  lower.  The  average  number  of 
'hard  seeds'  is  about  8  per  cent. 

Weight, — The  weight  of  1000  seeds  varies  between  I'l  and 
2'i  grams ;  all  samples  above  z  grams  are  of  exceptionally  good 
quahty ;  those  equalling  from  i  '8  to  2  grams  are  very  good,  any 
samples  which  only  reach  1,5  grams  per  1000  seeds  are  poor 
and  contain  many  shrivelled  and  weakly-developed  embryos,  A 
bushel  weighs  65  lbs. 

Alsike  or  Swedish  OloTer  {Trifolium  hybridum  L.). 

Form  and  Size. — The  seeds  of  alsike  are  heart-shaped,  the 
radicle  jutting  out  prominently  and  reaching  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  seed  (Fig.  aoo).     Good  samples  should    ^^^ 
be  plump ;  in  size  they  are  smaller  than  red  clover,  the  ^^^ft 
length  from  the  base  of  the  radicle  to  the  tip  of  the  ^B^ 
cotyledon   being  from    i   to  1,3   mm.,  the  breadth  _ 

across  the  cotyledon  and  radicle  nearly  the  same,  SeedorAlukt 
and  thickness  about  \  to  i  mm.  ^'""■ 

Colour  and  Brightness. — The  colour  is  variable ;  the  best 
samples  have  a  preponderance  of  seeds  with  a  dark  olive  tint 
marbled  with  slightly  brighter  patches.  Some  are  pale  sap 
green  flecked  with  darker  spots.  Uniformly  pale  green  seeds 
are  also  met  with  in  small  amount.  Only  immature  samples 
show  a  yellowish  green  tint,  and  old  seeds  or  those  injured  by 
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dampness  are  reddish.  When  the  colour  has  become  altered, 
dyeing  the  seeds  is  occasionally  practised.  Sometimes  this  can 
be  detected  by  placing  them  on  damp  blotting  pap«T  and 
observing  if  a  green  slain  is  produced.  Fast  dyes,  however, 
may  be  used,  and  only  test  of  germination  capacity  vill  decide 
whether  the  seed  is  old  and  dyed  or  fresh. 
New  seeds  are  smooth  and  bright. 

Purity. — This  should  be  96-98  per  cent,  but  is  often  con- 
siderably lower  than  this.  Many  of  the  weeds  met  with  in 
red  clover  samples  are  found  in  alsike.  The  larger  seeds, 
however,  should  not  be  present  as  they  are  readily  screened 
off.  The  impurities  to  be  looked  for  are  the  Sheeps"  Sorrel 
{Rumex  Acetosella  L.),  field  chamomile,  oneye  dais)-, 
narrow- leaved  plantain,  soft  round-leaved  cranesbill 
{Geranium  molU  L.);  the  seeds  of  which  are  eg- 
shaped,  somewhat  pointed,  and  reddish  brown  in 
colour,  with  smooth  surfaces  (Fig.  aoi). 
^^Vnf"  ^'^'^  pansy  (  Viola  tricolor  L.) ;  this  seed  is  met 
KKind-iiawd  with  in  red  clover  but  more  frequently  i 
cranesbill.  ^^^^^  ^g  jj^  jj^e  is  nearer  the  latter;  th 
colour  is  yellowish-brown,  and  a  light  coloured,  I 
shrivelled  projection  (caruncle)  is  seen  at  its  base  \ 
(Fig.  2^2). 

Self-heal  {Pntndla  vulgaris  I,.)  is  another  impurity  Fio.im-- 
^^  whose  seeds  are  egg-shaped  with  a  white  pidd 
M^^k  triangular  projection  at  the  narrow  end;  '^'^ 
■1  *  S  ""^'^  colour  is  a  rich  chestnut-brown  with  fo 
\l\w  deeper  lines  running  round  them  (Fig.  103). 
t!^  Dodder  occurs  frequently  in  this  clover  as  it  is 

Fic.wj-— Setd  almost  impossible  to  separate  it  by  sifting  on  account 
of Seir-hc.i.    ^j-  jjjg  gj^g  Q^  jjjg  ^^Q  seeds  being  much  the  same 
The  grey  flattened  seeds  of  Yarrow  {Achillea  milltfolii"H  I-) 
are  met  with  occasionally. 

Gp.rmination  Capacitv. — This  is  usually  not  so  good  as  m 
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red  clover :  about  90  per  cent,  should  be  expected.     Hard  seeds 

average  9  per  cent 

Weight, — The  weight  of  1000  seeds  varies  considerably;  a 
minimum  of  0446  gram  and  maximum  of  o'8  gram  are  recorded. 
In  a  good  sample  it  should  be  about  o-68  gram.  The  bushel- 
weight  is  66  lbs. 

White  or  Dutch  Clover  {Trifolium  reptns  L.).— There 
are  two  varieties  of  this  plant  in  the  market,  the  Wild  White 
and  Ordinary  White  Clover.  The  former  is  more  pennanent 
than  the  latter,  but  the  seeds  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each 
olher  with  certainty. 

Form  and  Size. —Like  alsike,  white  clover  seeds  are 
heart-shaped.  The  radicle,  which  is  not  quite 
straight  as  in  alsike,  generally  reaches  nearly  the 
length  of  the  cotyledons  and  projects  outwards  (Fig. 
204).  The  size  is  variable,  but  usually  very  slightly 
smaller  than  alsike.  A  common  defect  is  want  of  'se^f" 
plumpness,  some  of  the  seeds  appearing  flat  and  "Wutiover. 
thin  through  imperfect  development  and  pressure  in  the 
pod. 

Colour  and  Brightness. — The  colour  of  well-ripened  fresh 
seeds  is  a  pale  golden  yellow.  Yellowish-brown  seeds  are 
common  also,  as  well  as  some  of  a  bright  canary  tint  Immature 
specimens  incline  to  a  greenish-yellow  hue.  Old  seed  changes 
to  a  darker  colour,  eventually  becoming  brick-red.  The 
fraudulent  application  of  sulphur  fumes—sulphur  dioxide  gas 
— in  order  to  restore  the  colour  of  aged  specimens,  is  sometimes 
adopted.  Seeds  subjected  to  this  process  usually  show  an  acid 
reaction  when  shaken  up  with  distilled  water  and  tested  with 
litmus  paper. 

PURiT^'.^This  should  be  about  gS  per  cent.,  the  impurities 
being  the  same  as  those  met  with  in  alsike  and  red  clover. 
Sometimes  adulteration  with  seeds  of  yellow  suckling  clover  (see 
below)  is  practised. 
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Germination  Capacity. — In  the  finest  samples  95  to  98  per 
cent,  will  germinate,  but  the  average  number  of  hard  seeds  is 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  two  previously  mentioned  clovers, 
namely,  about  1 3  per  cent. 

Weight. — 1000  seeds   should    weigh   the   same    as    alsike, 
namely,  o'68  gram ;  the  bushel-weight  is  66  lbs. 
Tellow  Suckling  Clorei  {TrifyUma  dubium  Sibth.). 
Form  and  Size, — These  seeds  are  smaller  than  white  and 
alsike  clover,  and  very  different  from  them  in  shape. 
They  are  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  and  the  radicle,  so 
prominent  in  most  of  the  clovers  mentioned,  is  scarcely 
FIO.IM—  visible  (Fig.  205)- 

SttAal  C'JLOUR    AND    BRIGHTNESS. — The    COloUT     of     SOIIie 

SuckiiDg  seeds  is  pale  greenish  yellow ;  others  yellowish  olive  and 
cicnr.     dark  olive.     They  have  a  very  bright  shining  surface. 

The  few  samples  we  have  examined  have  always  been  very 
impure,  and  germination  capacity  poor. 

Weight. — 1000  seeds  weigh  about  0-4  gram. 

Kidsey-Tetch  or  Lady'a-Iingers  {Anfhyllis  Vvlneraria  I.). 

Form  and  Size. — These  seeds  are  oval,  resembling  those  of 
crimson  clover  in  form,  but  slightly  narrower  at  the  ends  and  not 
so  thick.  In  size  they  are  a  little  larger  than  red  clover,  namely, 
about  3'5  mm.  long,  iS  to  2  mm.  broad,  and  v\  mm.  thick. 

Colour  and  Brightness. — The  colour  of  one  half  of  the 
seed  is  green,  the  other  being  a  light  yellow  or  greenish  white. 
In  old  seed  the  green  colour  becomes  greenish  olive,  while  tht: 
lighter  yellow  part  changes  to  a.  reddish  buff  tint.  Surface 
smooth. 

The  Purity  is  generally  good,  but  we  have  often  found 
samples  mixed  with  old  red  clover  seed,  and  weeds  associated 
with  the  latter. 

Germination  Capacity  should  be  about  97  per  cent 

Weight.  — 1000  well  matured  seeds  weigh  about  3  grams. 
The  bushel-weight  is  6j.  lbs. 
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Bird'B-foot  Tiflfoil  {Lotus  comiailatus  \..). 

Form  and  Sizk.—  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  very  plump  and 
a  rounded  kidney- shape,  somewhat  resembling  a  short  red  clover 
seed,  with  a  not  very  prominent  radicle.  Sometimes  specimens 
are  almost  spherical  Length,  from  \-\  to  2  mm.;  breadth,  15 
mm.;  and  thickness,  11  mm. 

Colour  and  BRiGHTNESs.^The  surface  is  very  bright 
vandyke-brown  in  colour,  with  a  few  dark  spots. 

Purity. —Usually  of  high  purity,  but  occasionally  the  allied 
species.  Marsh.  Bird's-foot  Trefoil  {Lotus  uliginosus  Schk.), 
which  produces  seed  more  freely  and  costs  very  much  less, 
is  substituted  for  it.  The  seeds  of  Zotus  uligimsus  Schk.  are 
much  smaller,  only  about  half  the  size  of  the  Bird's-foot  Trefoil, 
and  of  a  greenish  hue. 

Germination  Capacity. — Should  be  95  per  cent. 

Weight. — 1000  seeds  from  a  good  sample  weigh  about 
II  grams.     Bushel- weigh  I,  66  lbs. 

Sainfoin;  Esparsette  {Onobrychh  saiiva  Lamk.). — Two  or 
three  varieties  are  known, 
differing  in  their  duration  | 
and  time  of  flowering, 
but  their  seeds  are  indis- 
tinguishable. Both  true 
seeds,  and  the  fruits  with 
a  single  seed  in  them,  are 
sown  for  the  production 
of  a  crop,  the  latter  being 
most  generally  employed. 

Form  and  Size. — The 
utd  resembles  a  small, 
broad  bean  in  shape, 
about  4'5  mm.  long,  3 
outline  the  fruit  or  pod  is 
and  rounded  on   the   other. 


.•)ofSa[n( 


.    (All  four 


S.-Tci«-s«dCn,LlIed«, 
f.— Fruit  of  Fonige  Bun 

mm.   broad,   and   2   mm.  thick.     In 

is   almost  straight  along  one    side, 

The  surface  is  rough,   with  a 
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coarse,  raised  network,  on  which  are  spiny  projections  {A, 
Fig.  3o6). 

Colour  and  Brichtness. — ^Theseeds  are  yellowish  to  greenish- 
brown,  and  fairly  bright.  Wheti  dark-brown  or  black,  they  are 
either  old  or  injured  by  rain  and  dampness.  The  colour  of  the 
pod  in  good  ripe  samples  is  brown ;  very  pale  yellow  and  greenish 
ones  being  defective  and  unripe. 

Purity, — Seed  freed  from  the  husk  should  be  absolutely  pure. 
Samples  in  the  husk,  and  especially  those  of  foreign  origin,  are 
usually  found  to  contain  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  weed  seeds, 
the  worst  being  the  Burnels  {Pnterium  Sanguisoria  L.  and 
P./olygamum,W.  and  K..).  The  fruits  of  these  plants  are  smaller 
than  those  of  Sainfoin,  four-sided,  and  winged  with  veins  or  rough 
corrugations  between  the  wings  (see  p.  415  and  C,  Fig.  206). 

The  rough  fruits  of  Com  Crowfoot  (Jianutuu!us  arvensis  L.)are 
also  met  with,  as  well  as  the  one-seeded '  joints '  of  the  fruits  of 
Wild  Radish  or  Jointed  Charlock  (Jiapkanus  Raphanutmm  1.). 

Germination  Capacity  .—For  'milled'  or  free  seed  this 
should  be  90  per  cent. ;  but  for  seed  in  the  husk  it  is  rarely 
so  high  as  this,  as  the  pods  with  shrivelled  contents  are  often 
the  same  size  as  those  with  well-developed  seeds,  and  cannot 
easily  be  separated  from  them.  Good  samples  in  the  husk  should, 
however,  have  a  germination  capacity  of  75  or  80  per  cent 

Wright. — The  'absolute'  weight  is  of  special  importance  in 
estimating  the  quality  of  seeds  of  Sainfoin  in  the  husk;  1000 
pods  in  good  samples  weigh  30  grams;  1000  true  seeds  about 
16  grams. 

UMBELLIFEB^.— The  only  plants  we  need  mention  belong- 
ing to  this  Order  are  the  Carrot  and  Parsnip. 

The  complete  fruit  consists  of  two  parts,  which,  when  ripci 
separate  from  each  other.  These  halves,  or  mericarps,  as  they 
are  called,  each  contain  a  single  seed,  closely  united  with  the 
walls  of  the  fruit  The  parts  which  are  sown  for  a  crop  are  the 
mericatps. 
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As  explained  on  page  447,  the  walls  of  the  mericarps  usually 
have  ridges  or  raised  lines  on  them,  and  in  the  substance  of 
the  wall  of  the  fruit  are  hollow  tubular  spaces  containing  oils  of 
peculiar  flavour  and  odour.  For  further  information  in  regard 
to  the  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
the  student  is  referred  to  chapter  xxxii. 

Oarrot  {Daucus  Carota  L.). 

Form  and  Size. — The  'seeds'  (mericarps)  are  oblong  or 
oval ;  almost  flat  on  the  inner  side ;  on  the  outside  are  four 
prominent  rows  of  spiny  ridges,  with  five  much  stnaller  ones 
between  them.  The  length  is  about  2'S  to  3  mm.;  breadth, 
i'5  mm.;  and  thickness,  r^  mm. 

Colour  and  Smell.— The  colour  is  a  greenish-grey,  the 
spines  being  rather  lighter.  Fresh  samples  have  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  odour,  somewhat  like  aniseed ;  when  kept  it  becomes 
gradually  fainter,  and  in  old  seed  entirely  disappears.  Seeds 
badly  stored  frequently  have  a  musty  smelL 

Purity. — This  is  nearly  always  high,  but  samples  sometimes 
are  badly  cleaned,  and  contain  lai^e  amounts  of  broken  pieces 
of  fruit  stalks  and  imperfectly  developed  mericarps. 

Germination  Capacity. — This  is  usually  low,  60  to  70  may 
be  considered  a  very  satisfactory  percentage. 

Weight. — The  absolute  weight  is  a  very  useful  guide  to  the 
quality  of  seed  of  this  plant  1000  mericarps  in  good  samples 
weigh  about  i'3  grams. 

Parsnip  {Peucedanum  sativum  Benth.). 

Form  and  Size. — The  mericarps  are  thin  and  broadly  oval  in 
shape,  about  6  to  8  mm.  long,  and  5  mm.  broad :  on  its  outer 
side  three  raised  ribs  are  visible. 

Colour  and  Smkll. — The  outside  is  a  straw  colour  or 
greyish  yellow,  with  four  dark  oil-canals>  the  inner  side  is 
darker,  inclining  to  a  brown  tint,  with  two  oil-canals  which 
reach  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Fresh  seed  has  a 
peculiar  aromatic  smell  which  disappears  with  age. 
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PuRiTV  AND  Germination  Capacity.— The  fonner  is  usuaSy 
high,  averaging  about  97  per  cent.,  but  the  latter  is  always  very 
poor,  frequently  not  more  than  30  per  cent. 

Weight, — 1000  mericarps  should  weigh  from  y6  to  4  grams. 

OHENOPODIAOES.  —  To  this  Order  belong  the  rnangel 
and  its  allied  varieties,  garden  and  sugar  beet  In  these 
plants  the  flowers  grow  together  in  clusters  at  intervals  on  long 
spikes,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  113.  Each  flower  produces  a 
single  seed.  As  they  ripen  the  fruits  become  united  together, 
more  or  less  tirmly,  in  masses  of  from  two  to  seven,  and  it  is 
these  collections  of  fruits  which  are  sown  for  a  crop.  In  estitDat- 
ing  size,  weight,  and  germination  capacity  of  samples  this 
peculiarity  must  be  specially  borne  in  mind. 

Hangsl  (Beta  vulgaris  L.). 

Form  and  Size. — These  characters  are  very  variable,  dependr 
ing  upon  the  number  of  fruits  united  together,  large  clusten 
hgvii^  from  four  to  seven,  the  small  ones  one  to  three.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  those  qS 
medium  size,  in  which  there  are  three  or  four  seeds. 

The  Purity  is  generally  good,  no  weeds  being  present 
Samples  should  however  be  clean  and  free  from  pieces  of 
stems  and  leaves,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 

Germination  Capacity. — Although,  as  previously  mentioned, 
three  or  four  seeds  are  usually  present  in  each  cluster  of  a 
sample  they  rarely  are  all  equally  well  developed,  100  'seed 
clusters '  of  a  good  sample  usually  give  over  180  plants;  those 
ot  average  merit  about  130  or  140. 

Weight. — The  weight  of  1000  '  seed-ctusteis '  depends  upon 
the  number  of  flowers  which  have  grown  tt^ether.  100  should 
weigh  about  3  grams,  not  much  more  and  not  much  less,  as  the 
medium-sized  clusters  give  the  most  favourable  results. 

POLYaONA0E£ — Many  weeds  belong  to  this  Order,  such 
as  docks  and  Icnot-grass,  but  the  only  plant  of  importance  we 
need  mention  here  is  buckwheat 
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Oommon  Bnckwhmt  or  Brank  {Fagopyrum  sagiiiaium  Gilib.). 
The  fruits  are  sown  Tor  a  crop. 

Form  and  Sizb, — They  are  oval,  pointed  at  each  end  and 
triangular  in  section  (Fig,  loSu).  They  contain  one  seed  each 
and,  at  the  base,  the  five-partite  calyx  is  generally  seen.  Length 
about  6  mm.,  width  across  the  widest  part  of  one  side  of  the 
fruit  is  25  to  3  mm. 

Japanese  Buckwheat  fruits  aie  lai^er,  7  mm.  long  and  5  mm. 
broad. 

Colour  and  Brightness.— The  colour  is  dark  brown  with  a 
greyish  tinge,  and  the  surface  smooth  and  shining.  In  old 
samples  the  friiics  tend  to  split  along  the  edges. 

The  PuRiTV  is  generally  high  and  the  Germination 
Capacity  in  good  samples  about  85  per  cent. 

Weight.— A  bushel  of  grain  weighs  from  46  to  50  lbs. ;  100 
'seeds'  of  Common  Buckwheat  weigh  about  3*5  gr. ;  100  of 
Japanese  Buckwheat  about  3  gr. 

lartatiui  Buckwheat  (F.  ia/arieum  Gaert),  see  p.  355  for 
form  of  fruits.  These  are  about  5  mm.  long  and  3*5  mm. 
broad;  100  weigh  about  i'4  gr. 

OBAHIHEi.— This  Order  comprises  all  the  true  grasses, 
and  although  we  are  here  only  concerned  with  their  'seeds,' 
it  is  only  by  means  of  a  thorough  and  extended  knowledge  of 
the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  their  growth  that  the  best  use 
can  be  made  of  them  in  leys  and  temporary  and  permanent 
pastures.  For  information  upon  these  points  the  student  is 
referred  to  chapters  xli.  and  xlii. 

The  flowers  of  the  grasses  are  very  minute  structures,  which 
lie  between  two  chaffy  leaves  or  glumes,  one  of  which,  usually  the 
larger — is  called  the  flowering  g/utiu,  the  other,  Khipak.  When 
the  fruit  (caryopsis)  is  produced  from  the  flower  it  is  of  course 
present  between  these  two  chafl^y  glumes,  and  may  either  be 
(i)  quite  free  from  them  as  in  wheat,  where  (he  fruit  or  grain 
readily  falls  out  of  its  glumes  when  the  ear  is  thrashed  or  rubbed 
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in  the  hand,  or  (a)  quite  free  from  the  glumes  and  capable  of 
being  separated  from  them  by  means  of  the  linger  nails,  yet 
enclosed  so  closely  by  them  that  the  fruit  does  not  fall  out  oa 
thrashing,  as  ia  oats,  or  (3)  as  in  barley  where  the  fruit  is  grown 
into  union  with  its  enclosing  glumes,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  them  except  by  special  means. 

Most  of  the  'grass  seeds'  used  by  the  farmer  are  similar  in 
structure  to  oats,  none  of  them  being  sold  in  the  form  of  naked 
fruits,  like  wheat.  In  samples  of  some  kinds  of  grass  seeds,  such 
as  Timothy,  with  very  thin,  loose  glumes,  naked  fruits  may  occa- 
sionally be  present  in  considerable  numbers.  The  only  part  of 
any  use  is  the  properly  ripened  fruit.  In  immature  samples,  and 
those  which  have  been  badly  handled,  and  the  true  fruit  shaken 
out  and  lost,  the  farmer  buys  nothing  more  tban  useless  chatf. 
As  the  only  parts  to  be  seen  are  the  chaffy  glumes,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sample  can  be  of  little  service  in  guiding  us  in  the 
purchase  of  good  seed,  and  the  necessity  of  studying  the  weight 
per  bushel,  and  buying  by  weight  rather  than  by  bushel  without 
reference  to  weight,  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  if  reliable 
results  are  required.  Light  samples  invariably  have  a  large 
proportion  of  empty  chaff  in  them. 

A  useful  way  of  determining  how  much  of  a  sample  is  merely 
chaff  is  to  place  a  number  of  the  seeds  between  two  sheets  of 
glass  and  hold  them  up  to  the  light :  the  grains,  if  present,  can 
then  be  seen  within  the  semi-transparent  glumes,  and  the 
percentage  of  'deaf-seeds'  readily  counted. 

The  flowers  or  fruits  of  the  grasses  are  enclosed,  as  stated 
above,  between  the  flowering  glume  and  pale,  and  these  com- 
pound structures  are  arranged  in  two  rows  on  the  side  of  a  short 
stalk  or  axis,  called  the  rachilla,  the  whole  forming  a  small  spike 
of  flowers  or  fruits. 

At  the  base  of  each  spikelet  are  usually  two  empty  glumes, 
which  enclose  more  or  less  completely  the  rest  of  the  spikelet. 

When  the  grasses  are  thrashed  for  their  'seeds,'  those  spikelets, 
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which  consist  of  several  flowers,  generally  break  up,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  207 ;  a  piece  of  rachilU,  with  flowering  glume  and  pale 
attached,  constituting  the  '  seed  *  of  commerce. 

In  other  instances  the  complete  individual  spikelets,  with  their 
empty  glumes,  fall  ofl",  and  are  sold  as  '  seed."    This  is  especially 
the  case  where  only  one  or 
two  flowers  are  present  upon 
each  sptlcelet,  as  in  Foxtail 
and  Yorkshire  Fog. 

In  examining  grass  seeds, 
special  attention  should  be  \ 

directed  to  Ihe  presence  or  SpiHelet 

absence  of   awns,   and   the     f^ 
point  from  which  they  arise      jCow. 
— whether  they  are  continua-      ^^ 
tions  of  the  tip  of  the  flower- 
ing  glume,    like    those    of 
barley,  or  arise  on  the  back 

at  a  point  some  distance  from  p,^  k>j.— Spfttiw  of  a  gnw,  showing  [u 
the  tip,  as  in  oats,  or  from  ™^u»^«,"dusu"ini»i">"of«i»'«ioo 
near  the  base  of  the  glume. 

The  shape  of  the  piece  of  rachilla — whether  flat  or  round  in 
section — and  the  way  it  juts  out  from,  or  lies  close  to,  the  pale, 
are  also  important  features,  as  well  as  the  number  of  veins  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  bairs  upon  the  flowering  glume  and 
pale. 

The  student  is  advised  to  become  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tailed account  of  the  structure  of  the  inflorescence  and  flowers 
of  grasses  given  in  chapter  xxxv. 

Many  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  different  grasses 
are  very  minute,  and  easily  overlooked  with  the  unaided  eye 
Nearly  all  kinds  are,  however,  readily  and  accurately  recognised 
by  means  of  a  pocket  lens  or  low-power  microscope.  Careful 
work  and  a  little  experience  make  the  task  of  distinguishing 
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fraudulent  substilutioti  of  one  kind  of  seed  by  b.  similar  one  of 
inferior  value  not  a  very  difficult  one.  Purchasers  are  particu- 
larly warned  to  avoid  buying  mixtures  of  grass  seeds.  To  unravel 
the  contents  of  such,  and  determine  the  value  of  each  of  the 
constituents  is  difficult,  and  to  purchase  these  mixed  samples  is 
to  encourage  fraud.  Seedsmen  can,  without  any  trouble,  supply 
all  seeds  pure  and  unmixed,  as  they  themselves  rarely  purchase 
such  mixtures ;  and  to  refuse  to  supply  them  unmixed  and  with- 
out guarantee  should  mean  to  the  farmer  that  the  quality  is 
unreliable.  Some  of  the  best  firms,  in  order  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  doubt  which  might  attach  to  their  samples, 
will  not  supply  mixed  seeds  unless  specially  required  to  do  so, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  impurities  met  with  in  grass  seeds  are  frequently  much 
the  same  as  those  present  in  clover  samples.  The  particular 
kinds  and  the  amount  depend  upon  the  origin  of  the  seed.  A 
large  quantity  is  obtained  by  women  and  children,  who  cany 
on  hand-collection  from  wild  grasses  growing  in  meadows,  lanes, 
woods,  and  commons  abroad.  This  method,  coupled  as  it  is 
with  packing  in  sacks  often  in  damp  weather,  and  other  im- 
perfect management,  is  productive  of  bad  samples  generally. 
Often  little  discrimination  is  made  in  the  species  collected,  or 
their  maturity,  and  worthless  material  and  weeds  thus  find  their 
way  to  the  market. 

Sometimes  crops  of  'seeds'  are  harvested  from  temporary 
leys.  Where  only  two  or  three  species  of  plants  are  grown 
together,  such  as  one  or  two  grasses  and  a  clover  or  two,  it 
is  often  easy  to  separate  the  different  seeds  from  each  other 
on  account  of  differences  in  their  form  and  size.  The  impurities 
present  in  samples  obtained  in  this  way  are  those  usually  met 
with  in  red  and  white  clover. 

Large  quantities  are  also  obtained  from  the  cultivation  of 
grasses  for  the  definite  object  of  seed  only.  Usually  they  art 
grown  in  drilled  rows,  and  carefully  tended  and  managed.    Good 
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pure  seeds  can  be  obtained  in  this  manDet.  Ten  or  firteen 
ycflis  ago  samples  of  grass  seeds  were  about  as  bad  as  they 
could  be,  full  of  impurities  of  all  kinds,  and  a  great  deal  of  fraud 
was  practised  in  mixing  seeds  of  inferior  kinds  with  the  better 
sorts  which  they  resembled.  Sometimes  complete  substitution 
of  good  grasses  by  useless  ones  was  carried  on.  Now,  samples 
are  of  much  better  quality,  and  the  best  seedsmen  will  guarantee 
absolute  purity,  together  with  high  germination  capacity.  It  is, 
however,  very  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  become  more  generally 
acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  as  it  is 
want  of  information  and  apathy  which  very  often  make  low 
standards  prevalent. 

If  in  the  purchase  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  the  following  points 
were  insisted  upon,  and  guarantees  obtained  in  respect  of  them, 
there  would  be  much  less  failure  than  there  is  at  present,  and 
the  farmer  would  be  more  likely  to  obtain  honest  value  for  his 
expenditure. 

(a)  Never  buy  mixed  seeds. 

(i)  Always  buy  by  weight,  or  weight  per  bushel. 

(c)  Insist  upon  having  guarantees  in  respect  of  purity  and 
germination  capacity. 

In  the  testing  of  the  seeds  of  CruciferEc,  Leguminose£,  and 
most  other  plants,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detennining  what  is  a 
'pure  seed'  and  what  an  'impurity.'  However,  in  regard  to 
what  constitutes  a  grass  'seed,'  two  different  views  are  adopted 
by  seed  analysts. 

In  almost  all  countries  it  is  customary  to  include  among  the 
'impurities'  all  separate  glumes  or  glumes  and  palese  between 
which  either  there  is  no  caryopsis  or  only  a  rudimentary  one, 
incapable  of  germination.  This  is  the  most  rational  view,  but 
it  involves  considerable  trouble  to  seed  analysts,  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  when  a  caryopsis  is  present  without  pinching  the 
seed,  separating  its  glumes  or  examining  it  by  means  of  a  strong 
beam  of  light  passing  through  it 
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At  the  official  testing  laboratories  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a  combined  flowering  glume  and  pale  is  counted  as  a 
grass  'seed'  whether  a  caryopsis  is  present  or  missing.  This 
saves  time  and  labour  in  the  separation  of  the  sample  into 
'pure  seed'  and  'impurities,'  but  has  little  else  to  recom- 
mend it. 

Since  the  test  of  germination  is  only  carried  out  upon  the 
'  pure  seed  '  of  the  sample  after  separation  of  the  '  impurities,'  it 
is  clear  that  the  inclusion  among  the  '  pure  seeds '  of  structures 
which  cannot  possibly  grow,  must  lower  the  figure  obtained  for 
the  percentage  germination  capacity  and  increase  thefigurefor 
purity.  However,  where  the  highest  grade  of  gra^  seed  is 
concerned  impurities  are  few,  and  it  makes  comparatively 
little  difference  in  the  report  of  the  analyst  which  view  is 
taken. 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  emphasised  that  in  estimating  the 
merits  of  a  sample  from  an  analyst's  report,  it  is  essential  to 
consider  both  purity  and  germinating  capacity,  neither  by  itself 
being  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  agricultural  ffortb 
of  the  seed  as  a  means  of  producing  a  crop ;  moreover,  in  the 
case  of  grass  seeds,  which  conventional  view  of  the  meanir^of 
'  impurity '  has  been  adopted  should  be  ascertained  and  taken 
into  consideration. 

Oarealfl. — For  the  characters  of  the  different  cereal  graiDs 
see  chapters  ntxvi.  to  xl.  Samples  of  these  grains  should  be 
practically  free  from  all  impurities,  and  should  have  a  gennina- 
tion  capacity  of  at  least  90  per  cent, 

SwMt  Vernal  Qraas  {Anthoxanthum  odoratum  L.). 

FoRU,  Size  and  Colour. — The  spikelets  of  this  grass  have 
only  one  fertile  flower,  and  the  commercial  seeds  consist  of  two 
empty  glumes,  between  which  are  the  minute  flowering  glume 
and  pale  enclosing  the  caryopsis.  The  empty  glumes  are  a 
rich,  chestnut-brown  colour,  with  whitish  tips.  The  surface  of 
these  outer  glumes  is  covered  with  fine,  brown,  silky  hairs,  and 
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from  the  back  of  each  springs  a  Iwisted  awn.      One  of   the 
awns   is  larger  tlian  the  other  and  bent 
(Fig.     208).      The    caryopsis    is    brown, 
shining,  and  unfurrowed. 

Purity. — Pure  samples  are  rare,  those 
usually  met  with  being  more  or 
mixed  with  the  useless  allied  annual 
grass,  Anthoxanthum  Puelil  Lecoq  and 
Lam.  The  latter  has  darker  coloured 
glumes,  with  pale,  light  fawn-coloured 
hair,  which  gives  a  lighter  appearance 
to  the  sample  when  seen  in  bulk ;  true 
Sweet  Vernal-Grass  being  considerably 
darker.  The  awns  of  A. 
Puelii  are  also  longer  and 
more  slender,  and  the  hair 
not  so  silky  as  in  the  true  seed. 

Germination  Capacity  and  Weight, — ^Vhen 

ripe  the  caryopses  or  fruits  fall  out  of  the  glumes 

f,  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  even  with  careful  handling 

/  a  great  many  are  lost.    The  germination  capacity 

^  of  commercial  samples  is  tlierefore  usually  very 

The  best  samples  have  a  germination  capa- 

!  city  of  70  to  75  per  cent.,  but  those  with  50  per 

cent    of  seeds  capable  of  germination   may  be 

pa^sad  as  good.   The  weight  of  1000  seeds  should 

f  be  from  5  to  6  gram.,  the  bushel-weight  being 

14  or  15  lbs. 

Meadow  Foxtail  (Ahpecurm  pratensis  L.) 
(tig  ao9> 
^,  Form,  Size,  and  Colour. — The  'seeds' 
Lonsist  of  flattened  one-flowered  spikelets,  tlie 
empty  glumes  of  which  are  fringed  along  the  keel  with  long 
silky   hairs  and   united   to  each  other  by  their  edges  from  a 
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point  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  spikelet  to  its  base.  The 
flowering  glume  possesses  a  long  bent  dorsal  awn,  and  surrounds 
the  yellow  flattened  catyopsis,  which  nearly  always  has  upon  it 
the  remains  of  a  conspicuous  stigma.  The  length  of  spikelet  is 
about  6  or  7  mm.,  and  2-^  to  3  mm.  broad.  The  colour  of 
seeds  in  good  samples  is  greyish-brown  on  one  side,  lighter  on 
the  other  ;  the  very  pale  silvery  specimens,  which  look  so  well, 
are  usually  unripe  and  poor  in  quality. 

PuRiTv. — Few  grasses  are  so  liable  to  wilful  adulteration  as 
this,  the  seeds  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose  being  those  of 
Yorkshire    Fog  {HoUus  lanatus   L.  and  H.   mollis    L.),  Black 
Bent  or  Slender   Foxtail    (Alopecurus   myoturoides 
Huds.),   and  Perennial  Rye-grass  (Lolium  perenne 
L.).     Yorkshire    Fog    seeds   consist   of   complete 
two-&.oveitA  spikclets  which  are  broader  and  not  so 
long  as  Foxtail,  and  of  a  paler  and  more  uniform  '' 

colour.  The  empty  glumes  are 
more  hairy,  and  reveal  the  two 
small  florets  when  opened.  The 
lower  floret  only  is  fertile,  and  has  a 
shining  porcelain-like  appearance. 
The  upper  one  possesses  an  awn 
which  is  bent  like  a  fish-hook  in  H. 
lanatus  aaA  straighter  in  If.  mollis. 

Slender  Foxtail  seeds  are  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  Meadow 
Foxtail,  but  readily  distinguished 
by  their  slightly  larger  size  and 
almost  entire  absence  of  hairs  on 

the  keel.     They  are  harsher  to  the  d)  (»> 

touch,  and  do  not  cling  to  each  f=-"*-r-">™"y:^°^dm«™,.o( 
other  like  the  true  seeds.  (o  vorkihi™  Fo<.  (ijSfcnder: 

The  empty  glumes  arc  united  to  a  point   near  the  middle 
of  the  seed,  measured  from  the  base  (Fig.  aio). 
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Rye-grass  seeds,  which  are  added  to  give  weight  to  the  sample, 
are  not  at  all  similar  to  Foxtail,  as  is  seen  by  reference  to 
Fig.   Z25,  and  description  on  page  684. 

Seeds  of  Alopecurus  anindinaceui  Poir.  and  A.  genUalatus  L. 
which  are  similar  to  Meadow  Foxtail  but  with  more  open  empty 
glumes  are  sometimes  met  with  in  adulterated  samples. 

Germination  Capacity.- — The  spikelets  when  ripe  easily  fall 
away  from  the  plant,  and  to  avoid  this  much  seed  is  gathered 
in  an  unripe  condition.  The  germination  capacity  of  such 
samples  is  very  poor.  The  florets  are,  moreover,  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  fungi  and  small  insects  which  also  reduces  the 
quality  in  this  respect. 

The  very  best  samples  sometimes  reach  a  germination  capacity 
of  85  per  cent.,  but  often  it  is  not  more  than  60,  and  sometimes 
as  low  as  10. 

Samples  containing  60  per  cent,  of  seed  capable  of  germina- 
tion may  be  considered  good. 

Weight. — An  examination  of  the  weight  of  1000  seeds  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  usefulness  of  samples. 
Where  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  65  grams.,  the  parcel 
should  be  rejected  as  containing  a  large  proportion  of  empty 
chdll. 

1000  perfect  seeds  weigh  about  1  gram. ;  a  bushel  about  i  albs. 

Timothy  or  Catstall  {Phhum  praUme  L.). 

Form,  SizF,,  AND  Colour. ^^The  seed  consists  of  the  flowering 
glume  and  pale  with  the  caryopsis,  the  whole  being 
oval  in  form  (Fig.  211);  from  2  to  2*5  m;n.  long  and 
75  broad.  Both  glume  and  pale  are  very  thin  and  trans- 
parent, with  a  characteristic  silvery-white  lustre.  Old 
or  badly  harvested  seed  is  often  discoloured  and  dull. 
^'iJi'T  When  allowed  to  ripen  thoroughly,  many  of  the 
TimothiF  caryopses  fall  out  of  their  glumes,  and  a  considerable 
orCMuaii.  proportion  of  these  naked  fruits  is  sometimes  met 
with.      In  such  samples  the  caryopses  are  plump  and  of  a 
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pale-brown  colour.  The  presence  of  dark-brown  naked  fruits 
should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  as  the  seed  is  likely  to 
have  suffered  from  damp  weather  in  harvesting,  and  where 
dulness  and  discolouration  of  the  glumes  is  present  as  well, 
it  is  verj-  necessary  to  test  the  germination  capacity  of  the 
sample. 

PuRiTT. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  absolutely  pure 
seed.  Weed  seeds,  if  met  with  at  all,  are  easily  seen  in  con- 
trast with  the  silvery-white  colour  of  the  genuine  ones.  The 
impurities  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  those  usually  met 
with  in  the  clovers,  viz. :  Docks  {Rumex  ofitusi/oiitts  L.  and 
Jt.  Aceiosdla  L.) ;  Wild  Pansy  ( Viola  tricolor  L.) ;  Narrow  and 
Broad-leaved  Plantains  {Planiago  lanttolata  L.  and  P.  major 
I-.) ;  and  Self-heal  {Pnmella  vulgaris  L.). 

The  Germination  Capacity  should  not  be  less  than  90  per 
cent.,  and  bushel-weight  50  lbs. 

1000  seeds  should  weigh  '4  gram.,  a  little  more  if  the  number 
of  naked  fruits  is  large. 

Florin  (Agrostis  alba  L.  var.  stolonifera). 

Form,  Size,  and  Colour. — ^The  flowering  glume,  which  is 
about  I '8  to  2  mm.  long  and  '5  mm.  broad,  is  thin 
and  transparent,  with  five  nerves,  slightly  notched  at 
the  tip,  and  not  awned ;  the  pale  is  only  half  the 
length  of  the  flowering  glume,  and  the  fruit  yellowish 
in  colour. 

Very  often  complete  spikclets   are  present  in  the 
samples,  the  empty  glumes  of  which  are  narrow  and  ^ 
acute,  often  pale  violet  in  colour;    the  larger  of  the     Swdof 
two  glumes  has  minute  teeth  along  the  whole  length 
of  its  keel. 

Purity.— No  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  com- 
mercial samples  of  this  seed.  True  seed  is  very  rare,  Pine 
Bent-grass  {Agrostis  iiilgaris  L.)  being  generally  substituted 
for  it.     The  latter  is  very  similar  to  Fiorin  but  smaller,  the 
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flowering  glume  more  transparent  and  three  nerved,  occasionally 
with  a  slender  bent  arm. 

The  lai^er  of  the  empty  glumes  of  the  spikelet  is  toothed  only 
at  its  upper  part. 

The  Germination  Capacitv  should  not  be  less  than  55  to 
60  per  cent. 

Tellov  or  Qolden  (Ht-OnBi  {Trisehim  floMsans  Beauv.=> 

Avena  flaveseens  L.). 

FoRDi,  Size  and  Colour. — The  flowering  glume  is  divided 

at  its  tip,  the  halves  being  pro- 

'  longed  into  two  short  awns.     A 

twisted  and  bent  awn  arises  at  a 

point  not  quite  half  way  down 

the    back    of    the    glume,    the 

base  of  the   latter   being   fringed  with   a   few 

short    hairs;    the    rachilla    bears    many   long 

white  hairs  upon  it.     The   length  of  the  seed 

is  about   4-5   mm.,   of   a   pale-brownish  straw 

colour. 

Purity. — T.he  seed  is  almost  entirely  hand- 
collected  and  is  usually  very  impure.  It  is  difficult 
to  dean,  and  samples  are  adulterated  with  the 
useless  Wavy  Hair-grass  (Deschampsia  jUxuoia 
Trin.)  which  resembles  it  (Fig,  214).  The  im- 
purity is  readily  detected  by  its  darker  colour  and  the  position  of 
the  awn  which  arises  very  near  the  base  of  the  flowering  glume  \ 
the  rachilla  lies  closer  to  the  pale  than  in  Golden  Oat-^rass,  is 
much  shorter,  and  the  hairs  upon  it  not  so  long;  the  hairs  at 
the  base  of  the  seed  are,  however,  more  prominent  in  the 
Wavy  Hair-grass. 

The  Germination  Capacity  is  always  low  as  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  clearing  away  the  empty  chaff;  in  the  best  samples 
it  should  be  70  per  cent.,  but  those  containing  50  per  cent,  of 
living  seeds  may  be  considered  good. 
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Weight.— 1 000  good  seeds  weigh  about  '48  gram.,  the  bushel- 
weight  being  1 2  lbs. 

Tall  Oat-43ta8fl :  French  By»{>Taas  (Arr^ena- 
therum  avenaceum  BeA\iv.=Avena  flatior  L.). 

Form,  Size  and  Colour, — The  commercial 
seeds  of  this  grass  consist  of  complete  spikelcts 
without  the  empty  glumes.  Two  florets  are  present 
in  each,  the  lower  one  is  male  only  and  has  a 
flowering  glume  with  a  strong  twisted  and  bent 
awn  which  arises  a  little  above  the  fringed  base 
of  the  seed :  the  .upper  floret  is  fertile  and  pro- 
duces a  pale  brown  caryopsis,  hairy  at  the  tij^ 
its  flowering  glume  has  a  straight  more  slender 
and  shorter  awn  which  grows  from  a  point  near 
the  apex. 

The    whole    'seed'    is    nearly    the    size    and 

colour   of   a   small   ordinary  white    oat,    about 

8  mm.  long  and   1*5  mm.   broad.     The   lai^ei 

:    dark    brown    with    a    spiral     band    of    paler    tint 

around  it. 

PuRiTV, — This  is  generally  good  and  should  be  at 
least  98  per  cent. 

The  Germination  Capacity  of  good  samples  reaches 
80  per  cent.,  and  the  weight  of  1000  seeds  should  be 
not  much  less  than  3'5  grams. 
Bushel-weight  14  lbs. 
Created  Dogatail  {Cynosurvs  crisiatus  L.). 

Form,  Size  and  Colour. — The  flowering  glume  of 
the  seed  is  strong  and  opaque,  drawD  out  at  its  tip  to 
Fig.  115.—  a  rigid  point  which  is  slightly  curved  on  one  side.  Its 
Cmud  upper  part  is  keeled  and  covered  with  short  stifT  whitish 
"  ■  bristles,  the  lower  part  being  smoother.  The  colour  varies 
from  orange  yellow  to  deep  rich  brown ;  length  about  4  mm., 
breadth  '9  mm.     The  rachilla  is  short  with  a  broad  flattened  top. 
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Purity. — Samples  of  this  seed  should  be  perfectly  pure.  They 
are,  however,  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  smaller 
fescues  (see  p.  683),  and  Purple  Melick  grass  {Molinia 
(leruiea  Moench.),  Seeds  of  the  latter  are  larger, 
more  swollen  near  the  base;  their  flowering  glumes 
are  smooth,' three-nerved,  not  awned  and  purplish  in 
colour  especially  at  the  tip  {Fig.  216).  The  rachilla 
is  longer  than  in  crested  dogstaiL 

The  caryopsis  of  Yorkshire  fog  enclosed  in  their 

smooth  silvery-white  flowering  glume  and  pale  is  a 

frequent  and  very  objectionable  impurity. 

Fi    jr6—       '^^   Germination    Capacity   in   the   very  finest 

^■^o'     samples  is  about  95  per  cent.,  with  a  bushel-weight  of 

Mclick      37  lbs  :    samples  containing   65   to   70  per   cent,  of 

living  seeds  may  be  considered  good.     1000  seeds 

should  weigh  48  gram. 

Cock's-foot  {Dactylis  glomerata  L.). 
Form,  Size,  and  Colour. — The  flowering  glume 
of  this  seed  has  a  well-marked  keel  with  strong  hairs 
upon  it,  and  a  stifT  rough  awn  which  is  slightly  curved 
arises  just  below  its  tip.  (Fig.  217).  The  whole  seed 
is  pale  yellowish  white,  somewhat  flattened  on  one 
side  and  about  5  mm.  long  without  the  awn. 

Purity.  —  The  best  seedsmen  supply  it  of 
100  per  cent,  purity,  but  samples  are  often 
adulterated  with  the  low  priced  Perennial  Rye- 
Grass,  Fescues  and  Purple  Melick  Grass  {Molinia 
carulea  Moench.).  Yorkshire  Fog  {Holcus  lanaius 
L.),  Soft  Brome-Grass  {Bromus  mollis  L.)  and  Dock 
seeds  are  deleterious  impurities  to  be  specially 
looked  for. 

Pieces  of  spikelets  consisting  of  two  or  three 
£ed'of~  seeds  are  found  in  samples  which  liave  been 
^"''■'■f"*-    harvested  unripe. 
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Germination  Capacity.— In  the  finest  quality  this  is  95  pei 
cent.,  but  samples  conUining  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  liricg  seeds 
may  be  considered  good. 

Weight. — The  busbel-weight  of  the  best  aeed  is  ai  lbs. ; 
1000  seeds  should  neigh  from  0*9  to  I'o  gram. 

Smootb-italked  KeadoT  Onus:    Kmtwitg  Bhu 
Otsm  (Poa  praUnsh  L.). 

Form,  Size  and  Colour. — The  pale  brown  flower- 
ing glume  is  acute  not  awned,  but  with  a  well-maiied 
keel  and  four  prominent  ribs  or  veins.  The  lower 
halves  of  the  keel  and  the  two  marginal  ribs  are 
distinctly  hairy;  at  the  base  of  the  seed  is  a  tuft  of 
white  woolly  hairs  (Fig,  ai8). 
*'^'Jj-  The  length  of  the  seed  varies  between  1-5  and 
snMih-    4  mm. 

MaJow-  Purity. — This  is  the  cheapest  of  the  three  or  four 
species  of  Poa  in  the  market,  and  the  seeds  ire 
produced  in  abundance  and  easily  procured  pure.  It  is  some- 
times, however,  adulterated  with  Tufted  Ha ir- Grass (/^fsbm/JU 
casfitosa  Beauv.)  which  has  a  circle  of  hairs  at  the  base  <rf  its 
seed,  not  woolly  but  resembling  those  in  Fig.  ii4> 
the  seeds  of  the  impurity  are  also  shining  and  white, 
and  the  flowering  glume  usually  possesses  a  short  iwd 
inserted  at  a  point  a  little  below  the  middle. 

The  Germination  Capacity  of  the  beit  samples 
is    about  75  per  cent,,  and  a  bushel  weighs  31  lbs. 
Samples  containing  60  per  cent,  of  living  seeds  maj 
be  considered  good. 
'Ib^'^      iooo  seeds  should  weigh  not  less  than  -35  gram. 
•uTkHi        Bongh-Btalked  Headow  Orau  {Poa  trniaiis  \,). 
"gm"        Form,    Size    and    Colour. — This    seed    is   vetj 
similar  to  the  preceding  one,  but  is  more  slender  and 
acute  (Fig.  319).      It  has  a  five-nerved  glume  with  haire  on 
the  keel   and   none  on  the  marginal  ribs.      The  woolly  hairs 
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at  the  base  are  variable  in  quantity  in  both  seeds,  so  that 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them  as  a  distinguishing 
feature.  Usually,  howeyer,  they  are  not  so  abundant  in  this 
leed,  and  pure  natural  samples  do  not  cling  together  so  much 
as  those  of  Poa  pratetuis. 

PCRiTV. — The  smaller  seeds  of  samples  of  Poa  pratensis  are 
often  screened  off  from  the  larger  ones,  and  these  fraudulently 
substituted  for  the  more  expensive  Poa  Irivialis.  Various  means 
are  adopted  to  rub  off  the  hairs  from  the  base  and  marginal  ribs 
to  malce  the  resemblance  more  complete,  nnd  in  such  machined 
samples  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  higher  magnifying  power  than 
that  of  a  pocket  lens  in  their  examination.  The  seeds  of  Des- 
ckampsia  caspitosa  and  Molinia  carulea  are  occasional  impurities. 

The  Germination  Capacitv  should  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  preceding  species,  and  Bushel-weight  30  lbs. 

Wood  Ueadov-Oraiw  (,Poa  nemoralts  L.). — The  seeds  of  this 
species  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  of  Poa 
pratensis  L.     They  are  usually,  however,  narrower, 
more  pointed,  and  paler  in  colour  than  the  latter. 

Pure  samples  can  sometimes  be  obtained  with  a 
Germination  Capacity  of  80  per  cent.,  and  Bushel- 
weight  of  14  lbs. 

nat-stemmed  Headow-Oraas :  Canadian  Blue- 
OrasB  (Poa  compressa  L.), — The  seeds  of  the  grass 
are  broader  at  the  apex  than  those  of  the  other 
Poas  mentioned,  with  only  three  hairy  veins  on 
the  glume. 

The  Germination  Capacity  is  usually  good, 
commonly  reaching  85  per  cent,  or  more. 

Usadow  Fescns  {Festuca  pratensis  Huds.).  _ 

Form,  Size  and  COLOtJR. — The  flowering  glume    ofmskIow 
of  the  seed  is  rounded  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  and  has   five   indistinct   veins,  the    middle  one   or  keel 
being  more  prominent  near  ihe  tip  with  a  few  rough,  short  hairs 
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upon  it     The  free  end  of  the  glume  is  thin,  bluntish,  and 

occasionally  split  or  notched.      Sometimes  a  short  awn  arises 

just  below  this  point.     The  rachilla,  which  does  not  lie  very 

close  to  the  pale,  is  cylindrical,  with  a  flattened  projecting  top 

(Fig.  z  jo).     The  length  of  the 

seed  is  about  7  mm.,  and  breadth 

15  to  177  mm. 

Purity.  —  Samples  may  be 
obtained  quite  pure,  but  it  is  ad- 
visable to  examine  all  purchases 
for  Perennial  Rye-grass,  which 
is  extensively  used  for  adultera- 
ting this  species.  Both  seeds 
are  very  similar  in  size  and 
shape,  but  the  rachilla  of 
Rye-grass  is  flat  and  oval  or 
triangular  in  section,  it  also 
lies  closer  to  the  pale,  and 
has  no  flat  projecting  top.  (See 
Fig,  225.) 

Seeds  of  the  pernicious  weeds. 
Soft     Brome  -  Grass     {Bromus 
mollis  L.)  (Fig.  22r)  and  Rye- 
like    Brome  ■  Grass  '  {Bromus 
stcetlinus  L.X  are  not  uncommon 
impurities  of  had  samples.  Both 
Fic-  Ml— Seed  or     FiG  iti-Sccdof  ^^^^  *^^  ahout  twice  the  size 
Sofi  B^mt-ons^.        ^r/KcanrnKrf.  of  Meadow  Fescue  seeds,  and 
have    long  awns  arising  from 
between  the  bifid  membranous  tip   of  the  flowering  glume. 
B.  mollis  is  a  flatter  seed  than  B.  secalitius,  and   hairy.     In 
other  respects  they  resemble  each  other. 

The  Germination  Capacitv  should  not  be  less  than  90  to  95 
percent 
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The  Weight  per  bushel  of  a  good  sample  is  30  lbs.,  and  1000 
seeds  should  weigh  23  grams. 

Tall  Fescae  (^Festuca  elatior  L.), — Probably  Meadow  Fescue 
and  Tail  Fescue  are  the  same  species  of  plant,  but  the  latter  is 
characterised  by  larger  and  more  luxuriant  growth.  Its  seeds 
are  coarser  in  appearance,  somewhat  longer  and  not  quite  so 
broad  as  those  of  Meadow  Fescue ;  the  flowering  glume  is  more 
frequently  awned.  The  seed  is  about  double  the 
price  of  Meadow  Fescue,  and  always  contains  a  small 
percentage  of  impurities,  chiefly  Rye-grass  and  Cock's- 
foot. 

Another  form  of  this  grass  which  grows 
near   the    sea   coast   is   Ftstuca   arundinacea 
Schreb.  (Fig.  332).     It  is  sometimes  sold  as 
F.  elatior,  but  is  of  little  or  no  agricultural 
value  on   account  of  its  coarse  reedy  char- 
Seed  of    acter.     The  seeds  have  a  short  awn  and  are 
FtKue,     practically  identical  in  appearance  with  those 
of  ordinary  Tall  Fescue,  with  the  exception 
of  colour,  which  is  generally  paler. 
Sheep's  Fescue  (Festuca  ovina  L.), 
Hard  Feectie  {F.  duriuscuia  L.). 
Red  Fescae  {F.  rubra  L.), 

These  are   very  variable  grasses,  often  considered 
as  varieties  or  sub-species  of  Festuca  ovina  L.     Little 
or  no  attempt  is  made  to  collect  definite  samples  of 
each;  and   as  supplied    by  the    seedsman,    they  are 
usually  ail  derived  from  the  same  parcel  by  screening.  ^' s^'~ 
The   smaller   seeds    without   awns    are   sent    out    as    <^H»ni 
F.  ovina  {tenui/olia)  (Fig.    223),  the  larger  ones  with 
tapering  awns  being  supplied  as  F.  duriuscula  (Fig.  224).     The 
typical  seed  of  F.  duriuscula  has  a  pale  brown  flowering  glume, 
which  tapers  off  gradually  into  a  rough  awn  about  one-sixth  the 
length  of  the  whole  seed.    The  lower  part  is  smooth,  but  on  the 
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upper  part  a  few  short  hairs  are  present,  especially  on  the 
mid-rib.  The  rachilla  is  cylindrical,  with  a  projecting  flat  top, 
and  juts  out  from  the  pale.  Seeds  of  K  mint  are  somewhat 
broader  than  those  of  ^  durtusatla,  and  the  awn  appears  to 
arise  more  abruptly  from  the  flowering  glume. 

The  chief  impurities  met  with  in  these  smaller  Fescues  arc 
seeds  of  Sheeps'  Sorrel  {Sumex  Aettosella  L.)  (i,  Fig.  199),  Soft 
Bromegrass  (Fig.  221),  and  Purple  Melick  grasses 
(Fig.  216),  which  have  been  described  previously. 

The  Germination  Capacity  of  good  samples  is 
usually  about  70  to  80  per  cent. 

The  bushel-weight  of  Hard  Fescue  is  13  lbs., 
and  that  of  Sheep's  Fescue  about  2<  lbs. 

Perennial  Bre-giaaa ;  Bkver;  Facey's  Bye-gnaa 
(LoHum  perenne  L.). — Formerly  considerable  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  selection  of  vaiieties  of  this 
grass,  and  special  strains,  varying 
in    habit   of  growth,    yield,   and 
duration,  were  obtainable  under 
different  names,   such  as  Sticlt- 
ne/s,  Russell's,  and  Pacey's  Rye- 
grass.   At  present  they  exist  only 
in  name,  those  with  other  names 
than    Perennial    Rye-grass   being 
Fio.  lis,— s«d  nierely  samples  of  heavier  weight, 
Rye-G^"'    for    which    a    higher    price    is 

charged. 
At  present  the  fancy  names  for  the  heavier  ^c^^"*^^^^ 
weighted  samples  are  '  Devonshire  Evergreen,'     wr«>«rtA>i  r*^n> 
'Eaver'  and  '  Pacey's.'    The  'fine-leaved  Rye- 
grass '  for  lawns  is  simply  the  smallest  seeds  sifted  out  of  the 
bulk. 

Form  and  Size. — The  seed  is  about  7  mm.  long  and  1*5  mm. 
broad.    Its  flowering  glume  has  no  awn,  and  is  without  hairs^ 
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rounded  on  the  back  with  a  membranous  blunt  tap.  The 
rachilla  lies  dose  to  the  pale,  and  is  flattened,  oval  or  triangular 
in  section,  narrow  at  the  base,  and  gradually  widening  out 
towards  the  summit. 

Purity. — Samples  should  be  quite  pure.  Those  of  low 
bushel-weight  are  imperfectly  cleaned,  and  always  contain 
weeds,  the  commonest  ones  being  Yorkshire  Fog 
{Hokus  lanatus  L.)  (Fig,  Jio),  Soft  Brome-grass 
{Bromus  mollis  L.)  (Fig.  aai),  species  of  Crowfoot 
or  Buttercup  {Ranunculus  acris  L.,  and  R.  reptns 
L.)  (Fig.  236),  Narrow-leaved  Plantain  (Planlago 
lanteolata  L.)  (Fig.  199),  and  Black  Medick  or 
Trefoil  {Mfduago  lupulina  L.)  in  the  husk. 

The  Germination  Capacity  should  not  be  less 
than  90  per  cent. 

Weight. — The  best  samples  weigh  a8  lbs,  per 

bushel  or  more,  and   none  should  be  used  less 

than  35  lbs.     1000  seeds  should  weigh 

92  grams. 
It&liaji  B^e-graaa  {LoHum  italicum 
A.  Br.). 
Fig.  a.7.— Sted  FoRM  AND  SizE.~The  Seed  of  this 
ed^^w-mi^  grass  resembles  that  of  perennial  rye- 
Em-f^^''  S"^^^'  ^"^  ^'^*  flowering  glume  has  a 
Reichb).  well-developed  awn,  and  is  usually 
more  divided  and  jagged  at  the  tip  (Fig.  228). 

Purity. — This  should  be  100  per  cent. ;  but,  as 
in  the  former  species,  samples  are  often  very  im- "^ '„(]„'"  «^ 
perfectly  cleaned,  and  contain  similar  weed  seeds,  ^'^'^'■ 
together  with  those  of  Ox-eye  Daisy  {Chrysanthemum  ieucan- 
thtmum  L.),  Nipplewort  {Lapsana  communis  L,),  several  species 
of  Dock  (Rumex),  and  Forget-me-not  {Myosolis)  (Fig.  227), 
as  well  as  species  of  Brome-grass  {Bromus  mollis  L.,  and  B. 
stcalinus   L-X  and  Hair-grass  or  Squirrel-iail  Fescue  {Festi<ca 
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sHuroides  Roth.).  The  latter  is  a  dark,  slender  seed,  with  a 
long,  delicate  awn. 

The  Germination  Capacitv  should  not  be  lower  than  85  to 
90  per  cent. 

The  bushel-weight  of  good,  clean  samples  is  about  aj  lbs., 
and  1000  seeds  should  weigh  »  grams. 

Bx.  377.  (i)  The  student  should  exa.inliie  samples  of  all  faun  seeds  obtain- 
able, 50  as  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  wilh  their  form,  colour,  and  other 
exteroal  pecaliarities.  He  should  also  become  practically  acquainted  with 
all  the  common  impurities  mentioned  and  ligured  in  this  chapter. 

(il)  A  collection  of  the  seeds  of  the  common  weeds  of  the  farm  should  be 
made  and  kepi  for  reference. 

(iii)  Studeats  at  colleges  and  schools  should  determine  the  weight  of  1000 
seeds  from  various  different  commercial  samples  of  farm  seeds. 

To  do  this  weigh  out  t,  2,  5  or  to  grams  of  the  seed :  then  count  the 
number  of  seeds  obtained,  and  from  the  result  calculate  the  weight  of  looo. 
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PART  VIT. 

FUNGI,  CONSIDERED  CHIEFLY  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  SOME  COMMON  DISEASES 
OF  PLANTS. 

CHAPTER  XLVU. 

FUNOI:  OENERAL. 

I.  Many  plants  are  rendered  unhealthy  through  inadequate 
supply  of  air  to  their  roots,  excessive  dampness,  or  great 
dryness  of  the  soil,  too  high  or  text  low  a  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  other  similar  unsuitable  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate.  Insects  are  also  responsible  for  the  de- 
struction of  numbers  of  plants,  but  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
and  insidious  diseases  of  farm  and  garden  crops  are  due  to 
the  attacks  of  a  class  of  lowly-organised  plants  known  as  fungi. 

3.  The  fungi,  of  which  more  than  40,000  species  have  been 
described,  constitute  a  sub-division  of  the  Thallophytes  (see 
P-  3>3)i  ^^^  ^c  ^'  characterised  by  a  complete  absence  of 
chlorophyll. 

3.  HTpba  and  JArcelinm. — The  body  of  a  fungus  is  composed 
of  long,  thin  filaments  termed  Hypkct.  Each  hypha  is  a  trans- 
parent, tube-like  structure,  the  wall  of  which  usually  contains 
a  latter  or  smaller  amount  of  chitio,  a  substance  commonly 
met  vith  in  the  animal  kingdom;  only  in  a  few  instances  is 
cellulose  present  in  the  cell-membranes  of  fungi. 

IJning  the  byphs  or  filling  them  is  a  colourless  cytoplasm, 
'io.  which  are  numerous  small  nuclei  and  often   many  lai^e 
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inegular  vacuoles ;  minute  oil-diops  are  also  frequently  abuadant 
in  the  protoplasm,  but  starch-grains  are  never  present. 

Continuous  growth  goes  on  at  the  tip  of  each  hypha.  and 
a.  similar  method  of  elongation  is  carried  on  by  its  branches. 
Among  the  higher  fungi  the  hyphse  are  always  seplaU,  that  is, 
divided  into  larger  or  shorter  cells  by  transverse  partitions  or 


septa  (Fig.  229),  but  in  the  lower  forms   the    hyphie  are  non- 
septate  or  without  transverse  dividing- walls. 

4.  The  whole  body  or  thallus  of  a  fungus  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  namely,  (i)  a  vegetative  portion  termed  its  myeeimm, 
or  spawn,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  nutrition  of  the  plant, 
.ind  (a)  a  more  or  less  specialised  portion,  which  bears  the  organs 
of  reproduction. 
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The  mycelium  in  practically  all  cases,  at  iirst  consists  of  a 
loosely  interlacing  collection  of  hyphse  which  absorbs  nutriment 
from  ihe  substance  upon  or  within  which  it  grows.  When  its 
component  hyphte  are  abundant,  the  mycelium  resembles  a 
loose  tangled  mass  of  soft  and  delicate,  white,  cotton-like 
threads,  and  in  many  fungi  remains  in  this  form  even  when  it 
spreads  over  an  area  of  several  square  feet.  Such  mycelia  are 
commonly  observed  among  dead  leaves,  in  manure  heaps,  on 
decaying  wood,  damp  walls  and  rotten  organic  matter  generally. 
Frequently  the  hyphas  forming  the  mycelium  become  Closely 
woven  together  into  long,  string.like  strands,  or  flat,  spreading 
sheets,  resembling  soft  felt  or  even  tough  leather. 

Among  certain  species  of  the  higher  fungi,  the  mycelium  after 
vigorous  active  growth  forms  compact,  firm  masses  of  irregular 
spherical,  cylindrical,  or  other  shapes,  varying  in  size  from  a 
pin's  head  to  a  doubled  fist  or  larger.  These  bard  mycelia  are 
termed  sderotia,  and  are  generally  black  or  purple  on  the  out- 
side, and  grey  or  whitish  within.  The  hyphse  composing  them  are 
compactly  united  with  each  other  and  divided  by  so  many  trans- 
verse septa,  that  sections  through  them  resemble  those  through 
{>arenchymatOU9  tissue  of  the  higher  plants.  Fungus  tissues  of 
this  character  are  described  as  pseudo-paretukytnatous.  Sclerotia 
contain  a  store  of  nutriment  and,  after  their  formation,  undergo 
a  period  of  rest  of  several  months :  when  produced  in  late 
summer  or  autumn  they  usually  remain  dormant  during  the 
following  winter,  and  in  the  succeeding  spring  and  summer 
germinate  and  give  rise  to  reproductive  organs. 

5.  Beprodoction. — As  in  the  rest  of  the  Thallophytes,  fiingi 
are  reproduced  by  means  of  spores,  each  of  which  is  a  single 
cell  set  free  by  the  mother-plant  and  capable  of  giving  rise  to 
a  new  plant  like  its  parent 

Great  variation  exists  both  in  the  form  and  the  mode  of  origin 
of  spores.  The  commonest  spores  are  spherical  or  oval,  but 
in  certain  species  they  are  club-shaped,  spindle-sh:q)ed,  or  ever 
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thread-like.  In  many  instances  the  spore  possesses  a  double 
cell-wall  J  the  outer  membrane,  termed  the  epispore,  is  often  thick 
and  ornamented,  while  the  inner  one  is  usually  transparent  and 
thin.  In  regard  to  their  mode  of  origin  two  types  of  spores 
are  recognisable,  namely : — 

(i)  Those  which  are  the  result  of  a  fertilisation-process,  or 
sexually -produced  spores ;  and 

(ii)  those  which  originate  asexua/fy. 

The  latter  are  most  prevalent  among  all  kinds  of  fungi, 
and  only  in  the  lowest  forms  or  the  Phycomyceies  (p.  699)  are 
sexually-produced  spores  met  with,  unless  the  spores  of  some 
Ascomycetes  belong  to  this  group.  One  form  of  sexually- 
produced  spore  originating  after  a  conjugation  process  is  termed 
a  zygospore  (p.  699),  and  is  characteristic  of  one  sub-class  of 
the  lower  fungi ;  the  other,  typical  of  the  second  sub-class  of 
the  Phycomycetes,  is  known  as  an  oospore  (i,  Fig.  133),  and  is 
described  on  page  705. 

Of  asexually-produced  spores  three  types  may  be  recognised, 
namely : — 

(i)  Endospores, 

(ii)  Conidia, 

(iii)  Oidia  and  chiamydospores. 

(i)  Endospores  are  spores  which  arise  by  division  of  the 
protoplasm  tvithin  a  mother-cell ;  the  wall  of  the  latter  acts  as 
a  case  for  the  spores  and  is  termed  a  sporangium,  the  special 
hypha  at  the  end  of  which  the  sporanguim  is  borne  being 
designated  a  sporangiophore. 

The  endospores  of  some  of  the  lower  fungi  are  naked  pieces 
of  protoplasm  furnished  with  vibratile  cilia  which  enable  them 
to  swim  freely  in  water  as  soon  as  ijiey  are  liberated  by  the 
rupture  of  the  sporangium  {s,  Fig.  230) ;  such  motile  spores  are 
termed  zoospores  or  swarmspores.  Most  endospores,  however, 
are  non-motile  cells  with  a  distinct  cell-wall  (Fig.  230), 

Sporangia  are  chiefly  spherical  or  oval  in  form,  though  they 
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may  be  cylindrical  or  club-shaped.  One  importaot  and 
specialised  type  of  sporangium  containing  a  definite  limited 
number  of  spores  is  termed  an  ascus  (C,  Fig.  355). 

(ii)  A  conidium  (c  and  b,  Fig.  sag)  is  a  simple  celt  of  very 
variable  form  and  dimensions,  cut  oATOr  abstricted  from  the  top 
of  a  hypha,  the  latter  being  termed  the  eonidiophore  (a,  Fig.  239). 

It  would  appear  from  comparative  study  that  a  conidium 
represents  a  degenerate  one-spored  sporangium,  the  spore  case 
and  the  spore  within  it  having  become  a  single  stracture. 

Frequeutiy  as  soon  as  one  conidium  has  been  formed,  others 
are  produced  behind  it  in  succession  from  the  same  hypha ;  thus 
chains  of  them  may  arise. 

All  conidia  are  at  first  single  cells,  but  they  sometimes  become 
multicellular  by  the  formation  of  dividing-walls  (Figs.  336  and 
337),  and  in  such  cases  each  new  cell  subsequently  behaves  as 
a  separate  spore. 

A  special  form  of  eonidiophore  characteristic  of  a  large  group 
of  the  higher  fungi  is  termed  a  basidium,  the  conidia  borne  upon 
it  being  known  as  basidiospora  (s,  Fig.  252). 

(iii)  Among  fiingi  of  many  different  orders  the  hyphse  forming 
the  myceUum  often  become  divided  by  transverse  walls  into  a 
large  number  of  short  segments,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
germinating  and  giving  rise  to  a  new  plant ;  these  segments, 
which  may  remain  united  in  chains,  or  become  free  from  each 
other,  are  known  as  oidia. 

Between  oidia  and  ehiamydospores  no  strict  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  laid  down.  The  latter,  however,  are  generally  thick-walled, 
usually  brown  or  dark-coloured  spores,  frequently  intercalated 
or  produced  at  irregular  intermediate  points  along  a  hypha,  but 
sometimes  occurring  at  the  apex  of  the  latter.  On  germination, 
they  often  give  rise  to  short  hyphje,  bearing  either  sporangia  or 
conidia  (Figs.  340,  342  and  343). 

ti.  In  the  simplest  fungi  the  spores  are  borne  directly  on  the 
mycelium,  but  in  a  great  many  species  there  exists  a  special 
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spore-bearing   region  more  or  less  highl;^  differentiated  froni 
the  vegetative  portion  of  the  plant. 

In  the  potato-disease  fungus,  and  others  of  the  same  dass,  the 
ipffrophore  or  spore-bearing  organ  of  the  plant  is  a  simple  or 
slightly  branched  hypha ;  but  in  the  mushroom,  toadstools,  and 
a  large  number  of  fungi  it  is  a  complicated  and  conspicuous 
structure  (_A,  Fig.  351),  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  fungus 
ordinarily  noticed,  the  mycelium  from  which  it  springs  and  upon 
which  it  depends  being  often  of  slender  character,  and  hidden 
from  view  within  the  substratum  on  which  the  plant  feeds. 

7.  A  few  species  of  fungi  are  monomorpku^  that  is,  they  produce 
but  one  form  of  spore ;  the  majority,  however,  are  pleomorphic, 
or  capable  of  giving  rise  to  several  distinct  forms  of  spores, 
either  at  the  same  time  or  successively,  upon  the  same 
mycelium. 

This  latter  |>ecultarity  has  often  been  the  source  of  confusion, 
for  before  the  life-history  had  been  fully  investigated,  the  several 
different  forms  which  a  species  assumed  in  the  course  of  its 
development  were  frequently  mistaktn  for  so  many  isolated  and 
distinct  species. 

At  the  present  time  thousands  of  so-called  species  of  fungi  are 
nothing  more  than  incompletely  known  '  forms.' 

8.  Oermlit&tion  of  Spores. — With  an  adequate  temperature 
and  a  suitable  supply  of  water  many  spores,  especially  ordinary 
endospores  and  most  conidia,  germinate  in  a  few  hours ;  others, 
such  as  oospores,  zygospores,  and  many  chlamydospores, 
which  are  conveniently  termed  rtsting-ipores,  do  not  commence 
growth  until  a  certain  time  has  elapsed  after  their  formation  by 
the  parent  plant 

In  some  instances  spores  require  to  be  in  contact  with  acid 
or  alkaline  substrata,  or  placed  under  olhtr  special  conditions, 
lie  fore  they  will  grow. 

1'he  most  frequent  mode  of  germination  common  to  most 
endospores,  conidia  and  oidia  consists  in  the  emission  of  one  or 
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more  delicate,  hyphal  filaments  or  germ-tudts  (t,  Fig.  339),  which, 
if  properly  nourished,  develop  at  once  into  niycelia. 

Where  the  spore  possesses  a  double  wall,  the  inner  or  thin 
cell-meinbiaae  forms  the  germ-tube :  the  latter  often  makes  lis 
exit  through  pores  or  thin  places  in  the  outer  firm  coat  of  the 
spore. 

In  some  conidia,  especially  when  placed  in  nutrient  solutions, 
the  cell-wall  bulges  out  at  one  or  more  points,  the  outgrowths 
grow  larger  and  larger  until  they  equal  the  parent  cell  in  size 
and  form.  Each  daughter-cell  behaves  in  Che  same  manner, 
and  although  the  various  generations  of  cells  may  remain  for  a 
time  connected  in  the  form  of  chains,  they  ultimately  become  free 
from  one  another.  Such  cell-multiplication  (Figs.  340  and  353) 
is  termed  spreuting  or  bvdding;  it  is  frequent  in  many  different 
orders  of  fungi,  and  very  characteristic  of  the  true  yeasts  {iiac- 
charomyces). 

As  previously  mentioned,  ch lam ydosp ores  on  germination 
produce  a  more  or  less  simple  and  short  hypha,  termed  a 
promyceiium,  which  does  not  develop  further  vegetatively,  but 
often  gives  rise  to  spores  at  once. 

7.  Mode  of  Life :  SapropliytM  and  P&raaites. — On  account  of 
the  absence  of  chlorophyll  and  chloroplasts,  fungi  are  unable 
to  manufacture  the  complex  carbon  compounds  necessary  for 
their  nutrition  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water;  they  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  obtain  these  compounds  ready  made  from 
other  sources. 

Those  species  which  derive  their  food  from  the  organic  com- 
pounds of  dead  plants  and  animals  are  spoken  of  as  saprophytes. 
Although  many  saprophytes  feed  upon  and  induce,  what  is 
termed  decay  and  putrefaction  in  jam,  cheese,  bread,  and  other 
foods,  and  also  cause  '  dry-rot'  and  Other  injuries  to  timber,  as 
a  class  they  perform  useful  work  in  clearing  the  surface  of  the 
earth  of  dead  bodies  of  animals  and  plants  which  would,  other- 
wise, rapidly  accumulate  to  an  objectionable  extent     Moreover, 
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they  decompose  organic  bodies,  breaking  them  down  into  simple 
compounds  which  ultimately  become  available  for  the  nutrition 
of  green  plants. 

The  fungi  which  feed  upon  the  tissues  of  living  plants  or 
animals  are  termed  parasites,  the  plants  or  animals  attacked  by 
the  latter  being  designated  their  hosts  or  feeders;  it  is  to  the 
activity  of  this  class  that  serious  diseases  of  farm  and  garden 
crops  ate  due. 

While  mushrooms,  most  common  'moulds'  and  many  familiar 
fiingi  are  entirely  saprophytic,  others,  such  as  the  '  rust '  fiingi, 
are  entirely  parasitic  in  habit  and  incapable  of  carrying  on  an 
existence  except  when  nourished  by  a  living  host  No  Strict 
line  of  division  can,  however,  be  made  among  fungi  in  respect 
of  the  sources  of  their  food,  for  certain  species  which  usually 
behave  as  saprophytes  may  become  parasitic  especially  when 
well-nourished  :  moreover,  many  parasites  are  capable  of  existing 
as  saprophytes  for  a  considerable  period. 

S.  Parasites,  such  as  hop-mould  and  vine-mildew,  which  develop 
their  mycelium  on  the  external  surface  of  their  host-plants,  are 
spoken  of  as  epiphftic,  while  those  whose  mycelia  ramify  through 
the  tissues  of  their  victims  are  termed  endophytic;  examples  of 
the  latter  are  the  fungi  causing  'damping-ofT,'  potato  disease,  and 
the  'rusts*  of  cereals  and  other  plants.  The  mycelia  of  endo- 
phytic species  are  cither  intercellular  or  intraceliular  according 
as  the  hyphcB  permeate  the  intercellular  spaces  only,  or  actually 
penetrate  the  cells  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  grow. 

The  food  needed  by  epiphytic  parasites  is  usually  absorbed 
from  the  superficial  cells  of  the  host-plant  by  means  of  short 
processes  known  as  haustoria  or  '  suckers '  which  arc  produced 
at  irregular  intervals  on  their  hypha:  and  penetrate  into  the 
subjacent  cells ;  similar  haustoria  are  also  found  on  the  hyphse 
of  some  endophytic  parasites,  while  in  others  of  the  latter 
class  transference  of  nutrient  materials  is  carried  on  by  o 
directly  to  the  whole  mycelium. 
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9.  The  chief  agent  in  the  distribution  of  the  infecting  spores  is 
the  wind,  but  in  a  few  cases  insects  carry  on  the  work.  The 
entrance  of  fungi  into  plants  is  effected  in  various  ways.  In 
the  'rusts'  the  germ-tube  of  the  summer-spores  chiefly  pene- 
trates through  the  stomata,  but  in  many  of  the  worst  parasites 
the  germ-tubes  and  hypbse  of  the  mycelium  secrete  an  enzyme 
which  dissolves  the  cell-walls  of  the  host 

Several  destructive  fungi,  such  as  those  causing  'canker'  of 
fruit-trees  and  of  larch,  find  an  entrance  into  their  victims 
through  wounds,  cracks,  and  abrasions  of  the  bark  produced 
by  frost,  gun-shots,  unskilful  pruning,  and  other  mechanical 
means.  Nutrient  substances  exude  from  such  wounds  and 
afford  an  excellent  medium  for  the  active  growth  of  fungi,  and 
the  walls  of  the  exposed  cell  are  more  easily  penetrated  than 
those  forming  the  normal  outer  covering  of  the  plant  Some 
parasitic  fungi  confine  their  attacks  to  a  single  host-species, 
while  others  are  able  to  destroy  many  different  species  of  plants. 
Apart  from  specific  differences  of  the  attacking  fungi,  peculiar 
and  little  understood  conditions  of  the  host  and  its  surroundings 
determine,  to  a  considerable  extent  whether  or  no  it  shall  be 
invaded  by  a  particular  parasite.  Superabundant  moisture, 
excessive  dryness,  imperfect  access  of  light  and  air  to  the  plants, 
and  other  external  conditions  of  soil  and  atmosphere,  tend  to 
check  their  healthy  growth  and  render  them  susceptible  to  attack. 

Certain  internal  conditions  of  the  plants  infiuence  the  attack 
of  parasites.  The  experiments  of  Miyoshi  have  shown  that  the 
hyphjB  of  fungi  are  able  to  exert  considerable  mechanical 
pressure  upon  the  membranes  of  the  epidermis,  when  attracted 
by  chemical  substances  within  the  cells  of  the  leaf.  Moreover, 
the  hyplue  of  fungi  may  be  induced  to  grow  towards  and 
penetrate  into  the  tissues  of  plants  by  injecting  the  latter  with 
sugars  and  other  substances  which  exeit  an  attractive  stimulus 
upon  the  hyphae. 

This  chtmiotaxis  or  stimulaUng  action  of  certain  chemical 
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compounds  upon  the  direction  of  growth,  not  only  influences  the 
hyphfe  of  parasitic  species  but  also  the  hyphae  of  Penidllium 
Slaucum,  and  other  saprophytic  fungi  may  be  similarly  induced 
to  grow  into  tissues  they  would  not  ordinarily  penetrate  when 
these  tissues  are  specially  charged  with  excess  of  certain  nutritive 
substances.  L.arge  amounts  of  water,  sugar,  and  several  other 
coinpounds  within  the  cells  of  the  host  make  such  a  plant  very 
liable  to  the  attack  of  fungi. 

Parts  of  plants  which  are  young  and  whose  external  cell-walls 
have  not  yet  become  cuticularised  are  often  specially  liable  to  be 
invaded  by  fungi,  whereas  older  portions  of  the  same  plant 
possessing  a  well-developed  cuticle  or  a  layer  of  cork-cells  escape 
infection. 

The  extent  and  character  of  the  damage  done  to  the  host 
plants  by  parasitic  fungi  is  very  variable.  In  many  instances 
the  cells  of  the  tissues  permeated  by  the  fungus  are  killed  and 
disorganised.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  the  injury  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  development  of  the  mycelium ;  where  the 
latter  is  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
fungus  makes  an  entrance,  the  injury  is  very  localised  and 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  discoloured  spot  on  the  leaf  or 
other  member  of  the  affected  plant ;  when  the  mycelium  spreads 
extensively  the  damage  to  the  tissues  of  the  host  is  corre- 
spondingly great. 

Instead  of  destroying  the  cells  of  their  host,  some  parasites 
have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  tissues  with  which  they  aie  in 
contact,  and  the  organ  attacked,  and  parts  near  it  grow  more 
rapidly  and  become  larger  than  similar  parts  of  the  plant  which 
are  free  from  the  fungus.  The  increased  size  of  such  deformed 
parts  is  most  generally  due  to  energetic  eel  I -multi  plication 
induced  in  them. 

Abnormally  enlarged  tissues  are  said  to  be  kypertropkied,  the 
whole  malformation,  whatever  form  it  assumes,  being  known  as 
a  fuugus-gail. 

to.  Qeneral  advice  to  be  followed  when  dealini  witb  plMit- 
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—Although  various  specific  remedies  are  given  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  individual  plant-diseases,  it  is  advisable 
to  bear  in  mind  the  following  points  which  are  applicable  to  all 
diseases  induced  b;  parasitic  Tungi. 

(a)  Remember  that  the  diseases  are  spread  silently  and 
invisibly  by  means  of  spores  of  very  minute  size  which  are 
readily  carried  about  by  the  wind,  by  insects,  and  on  the  hands, 
boots,  and  clothes  of  labourers  in  the  Geld  and  garden,  as  well  as 
by  implements  used  for  cultivating  the  ground. 

(i)  Never  allow  refuse  from  a  diseased  crop  to  remain  in  the 
field  or  garden  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary;  wherever 
possible  collect  it  and  burn  it  at  once. 

(c)  Never  throw  diseased  leaves,  stems,  roots,  or  tubers  upon 
manure  heaps,  for  many  injurious  fungi  remain  dormant  through 
winter  in  such  places  without  damage  to  their  vitality,  and 
are  liable  to  spread  disease  among  crops  again  when  the  manure 
containing  them  is  subsequently  applied  to  the  soil.  Moreover, 
many  parasitic  fungi  are  capable  of  living  an  active  saprophytic 
existence  on  manure  heaps,  and  become  parasitic  again  on  plants 
when  opportunity  offers. 

{(/)  Take  active  steps  to  check  the  development  of  disease 
as  soon  as  it  is  first  noticed ;  early  action  always  saves  much 
future  trouble.  The  timely  removal  of  a  diseased  specimen 
from  its  neighbours  often  saves  the  latter  from  infection. 

{<)  Keep  down  all  weeds  as  far  as  possible,  for  many  fungi 
live  upon  and  spread  from  these  to  useful  crops. 

(/)  After  severe  attacks  of  disease  it  is  advisable  to  change 
the  cropping  of  the  ground,  selecting  totally  distinct  genera 
of  plants  to  follow  each  other  whenever  possible :  many  fungi 
live  only  on  one  species  of  cultivated  crop. 

(g)  Avoid  overcrowding  of  plants,  and  endeavour  to  promote 
their  healthy  growth  by  careful  tillage,  drainage  and  thorough 
supply  of  fresh  air  to  all  parts  of  the  plants.  Plants  weakened 
by  excessive  or  inadequate  supplies  of  manure,  heat  and  water, 
often  fall  an  easy  prey  to  funai. 
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FUNOI  {continued). 

OlaosUeatlon.— Various  systems  of  classification  have  been 
proposed  for  the  fiingi;  none  of  them,  however,  can  be  con- 
sidered final,  as  large  numbers  of  species  or  forms  are  very  im- 
perfectly known  and  their  relationships  are  consequently  obscure. 
The  following  divisions  are  adopted  by  Engler  and  others : 

EinirfOETBB  (True  Fnngi) 
Section  A. — Lower  FongL 
Class  I. — Phycomycetes. 
Sub-class  i.  Zygomyaia. 
Sub-class  ii.  Oomycetes. 
Section  B.— Higher  FimgL 
Class  II. — BasldioinrcAlMS. 
Sub-class  i.  Hemibasidti. 
Sub-class  ii.  Eubtmdii, 
Class  III. — AKomTcetea. 
Sub-class  i.  Hemiasd. 
Sub-class  ii.  Euasci. 
In  the  Lower  Fungi  the   mycelium,  which  is  of^en  mudi 
branched,  is  generally  unicellular,  the  hypha  being  unseptate, 
except  in  the  old  growths  and  the  reproductive  parts  of  the 
plants.     Both   sexual  and  asexual  reproducUon  occur  in  the 
group. 

The  Higher  Fungi  possess  a  multicellular  mycelium,  each 
hypha  composing  the  latter  being  divided  by  transverse  septa 
into  longer  or  shorter  cells  (Fig.  339).     Definite  sexnal  repro 
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duction  appears  to  be  wantiDg  among  the  higher  fungi  (exceptmg 
perhaps  some  of  the  Ascomycetes),  only  asexual  propagation  bein^ 
known  with  certainty. 

FEYCOUYOETES. 
Sub-class  i.  Zygomrcetes. 

In  the  Zygomycetes,  conjugation  (a  fertilisation-process  be- 
tween two  similar  branches  of  the  mycelium)  takes  place, 
and  results  in  the  formation  of  a  thick-walled  resting-spore 
termed  a  zygospore. 

Asexual  reproduction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  non-motile 
endospoies  which  arise  within  sporangia  occurring  at  the  ends 
of  erect  hyphse  (j.  Fig.  230),  and  in  some  species  by  means  of 
conidia  also. 

A  small  number  of  fungi  belonging  to  this  sub-class  of  the 
Fhycomycetes    are    parasitic 
upon  plants  and  insects,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Zygo- 
mycetes, however,  are  sapro- 
phytes.    One  of  the  common- 
est   species,    namely    Mucor 
Mucedo  L.,  occurs  as  a  'mould' 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  upon 
damp  bread,  Jam,  and  other 
organic  substances,  especially 
those   containing   starch  and 
sugar.     Its  mycelium  ramifies 
in  all  directions  through  the 
substratum     on    which    the 
fungus  feeds  and  grows,  and 
from  it  are  sent  up  into  the  l. 
air  numbers  of  erect,  trans-  so 
parent  hypha,  bearing  at  their   * 
tips  siagle  spherical  sporangia 
spores  (Fig.  ajo). 


I  which  are  numbers  of  oval 
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Certain  species  of  Mucor  which  appear  incapable  >3r  attacking 
uninjured  ripe  fruits,  frequently  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  latter 
by  wounds  and  bruises,  and  then  cause  rottenness  and  decay. 
As  a  damp  and  warm  atmosphere  favours  the  development  of 
these  destructive  fungi,  it  is  important  to  store  fruit  in  cool  dry 
places.  Every  effort  should  also  be  made  to  prevent  bruising, 
and  in  order  to  minimise  the  risk  of  a  '  mouldy '  specimen  spread- 
ing the  infection  to  its  neighbours,  fruit  of  high  value  should  be 
wrapped  singly  in  tissue-paper  before  being  packed  or  stored. 

Ex.  378. — Soak  a.  slice  of  bread  in  waLet  and  place  it  under  a.  belt  ju  oa 
wet  blu lling. paper ;  leave  until  mouldy.  Vajious  species  of  fungi  msfce 
(heir  appearance.  Look  especially  for  Mtuor  Alucedo,  known  by  lis  round 
sporangia,  which  look  like  small  pin-heads  on  the  ends  of  Ihin  white  stalks. 

When  oblained,  take  up  wilh  fine  pointed  forceps  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  bread  wilh  mould  on  it,  and  transfer  to  a  drop  of  water  on  a  slide.  Cover 
wilh  cover-slip,  and  examine  the  hyphx  in  (he  substance  of  the  bread  Bod  the 
erect  hyphie  bearing  the  sporangia. 


The  sporangia,  with  ripe  spores  in  ihem,  burst  immediolely  when  placed 

Eiamine  the  oval  spores  with  a  high  power. 

To  see  the  spores  within  the  sporangia,  lake  the  hyph^  bearing  Ibem  wilh 
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Ibrceps  and  moant.  id  alcohol  on  a  slide ;  then  examine  quick];  with  a  high 

Bz.  379, — In  order  lo  observe  the  germination  of  ihese  and  other  tpores  and 
watch  their  subsequent  development  for  a  lime,  a  moist  chamber,  prepared 
OS  folloiFS,  is  necessary  : — 

Place  iifleen  01  siileen  pieces  of  blot  ting- paper  on  one  another  and  punch 
out,  or  cut  out,  a  round  or  square  hole  sliglitly  less  than  the  siie  of  a  three- 
quarter  inch  cover-slip.  Cut  the  blotting-paper  afterwards  so  as  to  fit  on  a 
slide,  as  in  ^,  Fig.  131. 

A  piece  of  stout  caidboard,  cul  in  a  similar  manneT,  may  be  used  instead 
of  blotting' paper. 

In  the  centre  of  a  cover-slip  place  a  small  drop  of  iratei,  or  a  drop  of  a 
very  dilute  extract  of  French  plums  which  has  been  boiled.  Shake  or  other, 
wise  tiansfci  tlie  spore  10  be  germiDated  into  the  drop  of  water,  and  then 
place  the  cover-slip  over  the  hole  in  the  cardboard  with  the  drop  hangii^ 
downwards,  as  in  ^,  Fig.  331. 

Keep  the  whole  on  damp  blotting-paper  under  a  bell-jar. 

The  spores  can  be  readily  examined  from  day  to  day,  even  with  a  high 
power,  throogh  the  glass  of  the  cover-slip  without  moving  or  disturbing  the 
latter 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 
TXJVQl  {continued). 

FHYOOHTGETES. 

Sub-class  ii. — Oomycetes. 
I.  In  this  sub-class  the  mycelium  resembles  that  of  the 
Zygomycetes  in  being  formed  of  non-septate  hyphae,  but  sexual 
reproduction  is  earned  on  by  oospores,  which  are  generally 
formed  as  the  result  of  a  fertilisation  act  between  more  highly 
differentiated  reproductive  organs,  namely,  between  an  oogonium 
and  an  antheridium,  as  described  below  in  the  account  of  the 
fungus  causing  the  'damping-off' of  seedlings. 

Asexual  reproduction  takes  place  by  means  of  conidla,  and 
also  by  means  of  motile  zoospores,  which  are  produced  within 
sporangia  of  various  forms.  On  account  of  their  power  of  rapid 
movement  in  water  the  zoospores  are  specially  adapted  for  dis- 
tribution in  dew  and  water  generally.  Dampness  of  soil  and 
atmosphere  greatly  encourage  the  vigorous  development  of 
almost  all  species  belonging  to  the  Oomycetes,  a  fact  which  must 
be  borne  in  miod  when  attempts  are  made  to  curtail  their 
ravages. 

Unlike  the  Zygomycetes,  the  Oomycetes  are  chiefly  parasitic 
in  habit,  and  the  group  includes  some  of  the  most  destructive 
species  of  fungi  which  are  known. 

The  genera  worthy  of  especial  mention  dire,  .Pythium,  Phybh 
phifiora,  Plasmopara,  Peronospora,  Bremia  and  Cysiepus. 

3.  The  fungus  causing  the  disease  known  as  '  damping-off '  may 
be  studied  as  a  type  of  the  genus  lithium  beloi^png  to  the 
Oomycetes. 
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'  Dampiug-olt' 
Symptoms. — ^When  certain  kinds  of  seeds  are  sown  thickly  and 
kept  very  moist  the  young  plants,  especially  in  shaded  places, 
turn  yellow,  and  begin  to  die  off  in  patches  as  soon  as  they 
appear  above  ground.  Each  affected  seedling,  when  examined 
in  an  eatly  stage  of  the  disease,  is  seen  to  possess  a  weak,  thin, 
and  soroewhilt  shrivelled  place  on  the  stem  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  On  account  of  this  weak  point  the  upper  part  of  the 
plant  bends,  or  topples 
over,  in  a  characteristic 
manner  {B,  Fig.  232). 

It  is  noticed  that  soon 
after  one  seedling  is  at- 
tacked, others  near  it 
become  similarly 
affected,  and  the 
disease  spreads  out- 
wards in  all  directions 
until  all  the  plants  in  a  b 

the  seed-bed   are  re- »hichhii''dunptd'-off\  ^  thm.'lhiiJScd  ^nion  of 
duced  to  a  rotten  mass, '"  ''"™=">''  '""^"^  *"'■ 
on  which  small  patches  of  white  '  mould '  may  be  seen. 

A  new  batch  of  seedlings  raised  on  soil  which  has  already 
carried  a  crop  of  diseased  plants,  almost  always  becomes  at- 
tacked, and  experience  teaches  that  the  cause  of  the  infection 
remains  active  in  such  soil  for  many  months. 

Cruciferous  plants,  such  as  mustard  and  cress,  are  especially 
hable  to  '  damp-off,'  and  the  disease  is  sometimes  prevalent  on 
spurrey,  maize,  mangel  and  clovers. 

Some  seedlings,  such  as  peas,  barley,  poppy,  potato  and 
others  appear  to  be  exempt  from  the  disease. 

Cause. — The  disease  is  caused  by  the  fungus  J^thium  de 
Baryanum  Hesse.  The  mycelium  of  the  parasite  is  readily 
observed  within  the  tissues  of  a  seedling  which  has  datnped-off;' 
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it  consists  of  generally  non-septate,  branched  hyphs,  which 
derive  their  nourishment  from  the  cell-contents  of  the  plant 
through  which  they  ramify.  For  a  short  lime  the  fungus  is 
confined  within  the  body  of  the  diseased  seedling,  but  after 
extending  itself  through  all  parts  of 
the  latter,  the  hyphx  grow  out  into 
the  surrounding  moist  air  and  are 
able  to  reach  across  short  distances 
to  healthy  neighbouring  plants,  which 
they  immediately  penetrate  ;  in  this 
manner  the  disease  can  spread  from 
plant  to  plant.  Moreover,  the  top- 
„  pling  over  of  the  affected  seedlings 
^//  brings  the  fungus  into  contact  with 
adjacent  plants,  and  aids  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  disease. 

After  a  few  hours  the  tips  of  the 
hyphiB  give  rise  to  the  following  re- 
productive organs  :— 
(i)  conidia. 
(3)  sporangia. 
(3)  oospores. 
Elach    conidium    is    a    round    or 
shghtly    oval    spore    (/    Fig,    233), 
Fio.  133.-A  »  poriLon  of  the  my-  which,  OH  germination,  gives  rise  to 
"'h^Rh"  ;  ;^'^>ib!  i'^uC^^  a    hyphal    fiUment,    or    genn-tube, 
wiS''"™Jo5i"i'n"i)^der4ik*'Mi"  capable  of  penetrating  seedlings  and 
«»oninm^'p«i''iLm^cm"htr?  K'^'iB  ^'^^  *°  ^  ^^^  myceliuia 
ri  ''^*''rainih!-cS'onium"'**(An       ^    sporangium    is    similar    to    a 
cBioffLtd  about  ijodiamtKiB.)  couidium    in    form  and    size,    but 

when  placed  in  water  its  wall  bulges  out  and  forms  a 
bladder-like  process  into  which  the  contents  of  the  spcran- 
gium  are  transferred;  the  protoplasm  then  divides  into  a 
number  of  zoospores,    or    swarmspores,  which  are  subsequendy 
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set    free    by  the  rupture  of   the   enclosiog  bladder  {d,   Fig. 

nil- 

Each  zoospore  is  a  Btnalt  naked  piece  of  protoplasm  possess- 
ing two  hair-like  alia  («,  Fig.  333)  by  the  movement  of  which  it 
is  able  to  move  about  in  drops  of  water.  After  swimming  for  a 
short  time  the  zoospore  loses  its  cilia,  rounds  itself  off,  and  then 
develops  a  delicate  germ-tube  capable  of  penetrating  into  the 
tissues  of  planu  where  it  soon  grows  into  a  new  mycelium. 

I^ese  asexually-pioduced  conidia,  and  sporangia  arise  in  great 
numbers,  and  by  their  immediate  germination  are  capable  of 
spreading  the  fungus  at  a  rapid  rate. 

In  addition  to  the  above  asexual  methods  of  propagation,  a 
process  of  sexual  reproduction  occurs  in  this  species  of  fungus. 
The  female  reproductive  organ,  termed  an  oogonium,  is  spherical 
(•%'>  I^ig-  333)1  ^"'^  resembles  a  conidium  or  sporangium  in  shape. 
A  certain  portion  of  the  protoplasm  within  it  collects  in  the 
centre  and  becomes  surrounded  by  a  delicate  membrane ;  this 
is  the  ovum,  egg-eeli,  or  oosphen  of  the  oogonium,  the  rest  of 
the  protoplasm  within  the  latter  being  termed  the  periplasm 
(P,  Fig.  233).  The  male  reproductive  organ  or  anthsridium 
(n)  is  a  long,  somewhat  large  cell  cut  off  from  the  end  of  a  lateral 
hypha  arising  near  the  oogonium.  After  coming  in  contact 
with  the  latter,  the  antheridium  develops  a  delicate  firtilisation- 
fitlie  (/)  which  forces  its  way  through  the  wall  of  the  oogonium 
and,  finally,  reaches  the  ovum.  A  small  portion  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  antheridium  is  then  transferred  to  the  ovum,  after 
which  act  the  latter  develops  a  thick,  external,  brown,  smooth 
coat  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  periplasm  :  the  fertilised 
ovum  is  then  termed  an  oospore  {s).  The  oospore  is  set  free  from 
the  enclosing  oogonium  and,  after  a  resting-period  of  several 
months  has  elapsed,  it  germinates  and  produces  a  germ-tube  which 
penetrates  into  any  seedling  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 

Althongh  thick-walled  conidia  may  remain  donnant  in  the 
ground  for  some  time  and  then  germinate  and  reproduce  the 
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fungus,  infection  of  seedlings  grown  on  soil  which  has  previously 
carried  a  diseased  crop,  is  mainly  due  to  the  oospores  which 
are  produced  in  thousands  and  remain  on,  or  just  below,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  after  the  dead  plants  have  completely  decayed. 

Pytkiwn  de  Baryanum  is  not  only  a  parasite  but  it  is  able 
to  carry  on  its  existence  as  a  saprophyte. 

Preventiom  and  Remedy, — (a)  Sow  thinly  and  avoid  ex- 
cessive dampness  of  the  seed-bed. 

Usually  much  more  water  is  given  to  seedlings  growing 
indoors  than  is  necessary  for  their  vigorous  growth.  The  fungus 
is  specially  invigorated  by  moist  conditions  and  its  hyphs 
more  readily  penetrate  plants  containing  superabundance  of 
water. 

(^)  Avoid  shade  for  the  seed-bed  and  provide  for  the  circulation 
of  air  among  the  seedlings. 

if)  Carefully  take  up  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  surrounding 
soil  and  burn  all  plants  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  observed.  In 
this  way  the  spread  of  infection  to  the  remaining  plants  may 
oflen  be  averted,  whereas  if  the  fungus  has  become  established 
in  the  seed-bed  it  is  almost  impossible  to  curtail  its  ravages. 

(rf)Soil  upon  which  'damping-off' has  previously  been  noticed 
should  not  be  used  as  a  seed-bed ;  in  cases  where  this  practice 
cannot  be  carried  out,  burning  refuse  on  the  surface  of  the  land 
tends  to  destroy  the  fungus  and  its  oospores. 

(e)  Deep-ploughing  so  as  to  bury  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil 
containing  the  oospores  is  beneficial. 

Ex.  ISO.— Sow  weds  of  cr«u  ihicklf  in  a  box  or  flower-pot  coatuning 
ginlen  soil,  and  when  the  younj;  plants  are  up,  water  Ihem  often.  In  ihii 
way  specimena  which  are  '  damping-ofT'  may  generally  be  obtained. 

Or,  procure  'damped-off '  specimens  of  young  seedtin;^  of  other  planb 
from  a  gardener. 

(d)  Take  up  some  of  Ihem  and  carerully  wash  away  tbe  adhering  toil 
Observe  with  a  lens  the  shiivcllcd  part  of  the  item  where  the  Kedlii^ 
b«Dd  over. 
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(i)  Cnl  off  a  short  piece  or  tbe  stem  including  the  ihrivelled  portion  and 
mount  in  waiet  on  a  glass  slide.  Examine  with  a  low  power,  and  look  ioi 
the  Eraniparent  byphz  or  Pythium  on  the  surface  oT  the  stem. 

(f)  Place  a  similar  piece  of  stem  to  that  used  iu  (3)  in  vatet  on  a  glass  slide : 
split  it  longitudinnlly  with  needles  end  tense  out  the  parts.  Covei  with  a 
cover-glass  and  press  the  latter  firmly  down  on  the  slide,  then  eiamine  with 
a  high  power.  Observe  the  branched  hyphae,  occajioDally  seplale,  among  the 
cells  of  the  stem  issues.     Are  they  inter-  or  intracellular  hyphx  ? 

(d\  In  some  cases,  round  conidia,  spoiangia,  and  oogonia  will  be 
Doticeiible.  I 

(<)  To  obtain  conidia,  sporangia,  and  oogonia  for  examination  place  a 
diseased  seedling  in  water  in  a  wstcb-glaas,  and  leave  the  whole  under  a  bell- 
jar  foT  a  few  days. 

Oospores  may  alto  be  found  among  the  withered  tissues  of  seedlings  which 
have  'damped-off'  and  been  allowed  to  remain  until  the  whole  plant  has 
turned  brown. 

3.  The  genus  Phytophihora  of  the  Oomy  cetes  is  very  closely  allied 
to  Pylhium.  The  inter-  and  intra-cellular  mycelia  of  the  various 
species  vegetate  within,  and  speedily  kill  the  tissues  of  their 
hosts,  but  the  conidiophores  and  sporangiophorcs  are  exposed  to 
the  open  air  through  the  stomata  of  the  infected  plants.  (Fig. 
234).  Conidia  and  zoospores  are  produced,  the  latter  possessing 
two  cilia  each. 

In  one  species,  namely  Phytophihora  omnivora  de  Bary, 
spherical  fertilised  oospores  occur,  while  in  P.  infestam 
oospores  are  said  by  some  authorities  to  be  absent 

P.  omnivora  is  very  destructive  to  seedling  conifers,  beech, 
and  other  trees,  and  must  be  combated  by  methods  similar  to 
those  employed  for  PytMum  de  Baryanum. 

P.  infestans  causes  very  extensive  disease  to  the  potato 
crop ;  its  life-history,  and  the  character  of  its  mycelium  and 
asexual  reproductive  organs  are  described  below. 

4.  Potato  Diseasea. — It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
potato  plant  is  subject  to  several  distinct  ailments,  one  of  which 
is  still  unfortunately  styled  '  the  potato  disease '  as  if  there  were 
no  other.     Although  some  of  the  fungi  destructive  to  the  potato 
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crop  do  not  belong    to   the   Oomycetes   it   has  been  found 
convenient  tnd  useful  to  mention  them  in  this  chapter. 

<i)  <  The  Fotftto  Dlseue,' '  Late  Blight,' '  Fbrtophthon  Blight' 
Symptoms. — This  disease,  which  is  met  with  wherever  the 
the  potato  is  grown,  usualijr  makes  its  appearance  in  the  British 
Isles  about  the  end  of  July,  and  is  first  observed  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  The  latter  lose  their  green  colour,  and 
become  spotted  with 'yellowish  patches  which  soon  die  and  tnm 
dark  brown  or  almost  black.  In  dry  weather  the  dead  patches 
increase  very  little,  but  in  damp,  foggy  weather  they  spread 
over  the  leaflets  on  which  they  occur  at  an  ezceediogly  rapid 
rate.  After  destroying  the  leaves,  the  disease  atUcks  the  stem 
and  in  Gcverc  cases  the  whole  of  the  plant  above  ground  is 
reduced  in  a  few  hours  to  a  damp,  shrivelled,  and  blackish  mass 
of  plant-debris,  with  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  foul  odour. 

Around  the  margin  of  each  dead  spot  on  the  under  surface  of 
a  diseased  leaf  there  is  a  more  or  less  distinct  border  of  white 
or  greyish  '  mildew,'  sometimes  resembling  fine  flour,  and  most 
readily  seen  when  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  is  viewed  in  a 
slanting  direction.  The  presence  of  a  whitish  rim  round  each 
dead  patch  is  highly  characteristic  of  this  disease,  and  enables 
us  to  distinguish  it  from  others  which  kill  the  leaves,  and  from 
the  natural  withering  and  deaUi  of  these  organs  at  the  end 
of  the  growing  season. 

As  the  growth  of  the  tubers  is  dependent  on  the  supply  of 
materials  manufactured  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  an  early 
destruction  of  the  latter  results  in  a  diminished  crop  of  potatoes. 
Moreover,  When  the  leaves  and  stems  above  ground  are 
severely  attacked,  the  substance  of  the  tubers,  especially  just 
beneath  the  skin,  is  frequently  affected  with  brown  dead  patches. 
The  amount  of  tissue  thus  injured  varies  considerably;  in  some 
cases  only  small  spots  are  met  with,  while  in  others  the  whole 
tuber  rots. 
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Although  it  has  often  been  customary  to  associate  most  tuber 
destruction  with  the  same  cause  as  that  which  destroys  the 
leaves  and  stems,  it  is  certain  that  this  view  is  in  many  cases 
incorrect  if  not  in  all. 

Cause, — The  fungus  causing  the  disease  is  known  as  Phylo- 
phlhora  infesfans  de  Bary.  The  silky  bloom  seen  around  the 
dead  patches  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves  consists  of  the 
branched  hyphw  of  the  parasite.  The  unseptaie  mycelium 
permeates  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  and  feeds  upon  the  substances 
therein.  In  dry  weather  it  vegetates  within 
the  leaf  and  does  not  produce  reproductive 
oi^ans,  but  in  damp  weather  the  mycelium 
gives  rise  to  branched  hyphse  which  make 
their  exit  chiefly  through  the  stomata  of 
the  leaves  (Fig.  234).  Upon  the  tips  of 
these  hyphae,  sporangia,  and  conidia  are 
borne  singly,  which,  after  reaching  their 
adult  size,  drop  off  or  are  pushed  aside 
by  the  growth  of  a  portion  of  the  hypha 
immediately  below  them.  Each  sporangium 
is  of  oval  form  with  a  colourless  membrane  ^la. »«.— Hypheof/'^);/*- 
{<:,  Fig.  335);  when  kept  in  water  for  an  {iJ:^^ iS'm.'S^™p?« " 
hour  or  two  the  protoplasm  within  divides  J^'^  "mna^'"'  ('Suilf^ 
into  5  or  lo  zoospores  which  escape  from  »i»"' i™ fUMMtm > 
the  apex  of  the  sporangium  {D,  Fig.  235).  The  zoospores  (*)  are 
provided  with  two  cilia  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to 
swim  about  in  rain-drops  or  dew-drops  on  the  leaves  of  the 
plants  After  swimming  for  a  few  minutes  they  lose  their  cilia, 
round  themselves  otf  (a),  and  soon  develop  a  thin  germ-tUbe 
(/)  which  penetrates  into  any  potato-leaf  on  which  they  may 
occur  •,  once  inside  the  tissues  of  the  leaf,  the  germ-tube  develops 
into  a  new  mycelium. 

The  conidia  are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  sporangium  in 
shape  and  size,  but  they  produce  germ-tubes  directly  (C,  Fig.  235). 
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It  is  by  means  of  the  zoospores  and  conidia  that  the  potato 
plants  are  infected,  and  as  these  are  produced  in  countless 
numbers,  even  by  a  single  diseased  plant,  there  is  little  wonder 
that  the  disorder  spreads  with  great  rapidity  through  a  crop, 
when  circumstances  favour  the  pro- 
duction and  germination  of  the  spores. 
^  &  The  latter  are  so  light  that  their  trans- 
port from  plant  to  plant  by  even  gentle 
breezes  is  easy ;  the  beating  of  rain 
and  planting  so  close  that  the  leaves 
of    neighbouring    plants    touch    each 


Pkyiofhlksnt  m/iilsHi  (cnku^d  about  no  dumclcn). 
Bium.     C,  Conidium   gtnrinaling  ;  I  '  gcim-tube.'    D, 

-,   t  eerm-lube.      {B,  C  and  D,  enlarged'  aboni  «:a 

Other,  also  aid  in  the  distribution  of  ilie  disease. 

While  the  manner  of  rapid  reproduction  and  distribution  of 
the  fungus  and  its  destructive  effects  upon  tlie  stems  and  leaves 
of  the  potato  plant  are  well  understood,  the  amount  of  direct 
damage  done  to  the  tuber  by  Phytopkthora  in/estans  and  the 
way  in  which  it  reaches  the  tuber  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
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In  the  most  frequent  and  ordinary  attacks  of  the  parasite, 
the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  crop  are  more  or  less  injured, 
while  the  tubers  show  but  insignificant  traces  of  any  form  of 
disease. 

Attempts  to  produce  on  healthy  potatoes  dead  patches 
similar  to  those  on  tubers  dug  from  the  ground,  by  infection 
with  spores  of  Phytopkthgra  rarely,  if  ever,  succeed,  and  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  view  that  such  well-known  dead  patches 
are  directly  due  to  this  fungus  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
proven. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  Phylophthora  infestans  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  tubers  of  diseased  crops,  and  in  such 
cases  two  views  are  held  in  regard  to  its  mode  of  access, 
namely : — 

(i)  By  growth  of  the  mycelium  down  through  the  stem  and 
along  the  rhizomes  which  bear  the  tubers ;  or 

(ii)  By  spores  which  fall  from  the  diseased  leaves,  and 
are  carried  by  rain  or  other  agents  down  to  the  tubers 
which  they  infect.  Probably  both  opinions  are  correct  in 
part. 

How  the  fungus  passes  the  winter  and  commences  its  ravages 
in  the  following  summer  is  a  question  still  incompletely  solved. 
The  conidiaand  zoospores  are  short-lived,  and  the  active  mycelium 
is  met  with  almost  entirely  in  the  living  tissues  of  the  leaves  and 
stems.  As  soon  as  the  latter  are  killed  the  mycelium  is  much 
diminished  or  disappears  altogether  from  those  parts ;  neverthe- 
less, how  far  the  fungus  can  carry  on  existence  as  a  saprophyte 
is  not  clear.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  mycelium  sometimes 
passes  the  winter  in  a  living  state  in  dormant  tubers.  Although  it 
has  been  found  that  infected  tubers  when  planted  most  commonly 
die  altogether  or  send  up  perfectly  healthy  though  weak  shoots, 
Pethybridge  and  Melhus  have  observed  the  production  of 
diseased  plants  from  diseased  tubers  planted  in  pots  and  in  the 
field,  and  such  plants  would  act  as  sources  of  infection  to  sur- 
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rounding  healthy  crops.  It  is  probable  that  the  disease  is  spread 
annually  by  sporangia  and  zoospores  grown  on  diseased  tubers 
cast  aside  or  left  about  whe'n  clamps  or  pits  are  opened  in  winter 
and  spring.  In  addition  Co  this  mode  of  transmission  of 
Pkytophthora  blight  from  one  season  to  another,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  fungus  passe^  the  winter  in  the  form  of 
oospores  (resting-spores)  which  germinate  in  summer  and  start 
the  disease  anew.  Clinton  and  Petbybridge  have  indeed 
observed  the  formation  of  oospores  in  artificial  cultures,  but 
hitherto  their  presence  in  the  potato  plant  has  not  been  deGnitely 
proved. 

Phytepkthora  in/estans  attacks  and  destroys  the  leaves  or 
the  tomato,  petunia,  bitter-sweet,  and  other  members  of  the 
Solanaces. 

Prevention  and  Remedy. — (a)  It  is  a  commonly  observed 
fact  that  the  several  varieties  of  the  potato  are  not  all  affected 
equally  by  the  fungus :  careful  endeavour  should  therefore  be 
made  to  determine  which  varieties  are  least  subject  to  the 
disease  in  years  when  the  malady  is  prevalent,  and  those  only 
should  be  cultivated.  As  far  as  possible  careful  trial  of  new 
varieties  is  advisable,  with  a  view  of  meeting  with  kinds  highly 
resistant  to  the  disease. 

{6)  Wherever  feasible,  collect  and  burn  all  the  haulm  and 
rotten  tubers  from  the  infested  crop,  and  never  allow  diseased 
refuse  to  be  thrown  on  the  manure  heap.  This  advice  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  fungus  is  capable  of  existing  in  some 
form  through  the  winter  in  such  refuse,  and  is  liable  to  spread 
the  disease  in  the  following  summer. 

(c)  Avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  use  for  '  seed '  of  apparently 
sound  tubers  from  a  badly  diseased  crop ;  for  within  such  tubers 
the  mycelium  hibernates  and  may  spread  the  disease  in  the 
following  summer  as  explained  above. 

(d)  '  Moulding-up '  or  covering  the  tubers  with  a  consider- 
able layer  of  soil  is  said  to  diminish  tbe  attacks  on  the  tubers 
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by  preventing  the  spores  from  being  washed  or  otherwise  carried 
down  to  them.  When  this  is  practised  the  rows  of  potatoes 
should  be  wider  apart  than  usual,  to  allow  of  plenty  of  loose 
earth  to  be  hoed  up  to  make  the  lidges.  Bending  the  haulm 
of  a  diseased  crop  into  the  furrow  on  one  side  is  also  advised, 
with  a  view  of  allowing  the  spores  to  &11  on  that  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil  beneath  which  there  are  no  tubers. 

(«)  When  the  haulm  has  been  much  affected  by  the  fungus, 
remove  it  from  the  ground  before  digging  up  the  tubers :  this 
is  said  to  partially  diminish  subsequent  rotting  in  the  store-shed 
or  clamp. 

(/)  Be  careful  in  the  use  of  highly-nitrogenous  manures,  for 
crops  grown  with  excess  of  these  are  more  susceptible  to  virulent 
attacks  than  when  manured  with  potash  salts  and  phosphates. 

(g)  As  the  fungus  is  specially  aided  in  its  development  and 
distribution  by  moist  surroundings,  drainage  and  the  addition 
of  substances  which  will  diminish  the  moisture  of  damp  soils, 
or  which  will  allow  the  rapid  percolation  of  water  through  the 
ground,  are  advisable. 

(A)  When  properly  carried  out  spraying  the  leaves  of  the 
crop  with  <  Bordeaux  mixture '  is  the  most  efficient  means  at 
present  known  for  diminishing  the  Phytophthora  disease. 

The  mixture  consists  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime.  Various 
amounts  of  these  constituents  are  employed,  but  a  common 
useful  formula  is  : — 


Copper  sulphate 

nibs. 

QuickUme     . 

8  lbs. 

Water 

100  gallons. 

prepared  as  follows  : — 

Powder  the  copper  sulphate,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  a  moderate 
quantity  of  hot  water  in  an  earthenware  or  wooden  vessel.  When 
quite  dissolved '  add  60  or  70  gallons  of  cold  water  to  the 
solution. 
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Next,  thoroughly  slake  the  requisite  amount  of  newly-hirtit 
qvicklme  in  another  vessel,  keeping  it  well  stirred  during  the 
slaking  process.  When  ^uiU  cold,  stir  the  lime-water  again 
and  filter  it  through  coarse  sacking  into  the  vessel  containing 
the  copper  sulphate,  and  make  up  the  bulk  to  loo  gallons  by 
adding  more  water  if  necessary. 

As  copper  sulphate  by  itself  is  injurious  to  plants,  it  is  im- 
portant that  none  of  it  should  exist  in  a  free  state  in  the  liquid 
after  its  preparation,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  when  old 
quicklime  is  used.  If  a  little  of  the  mixture  gives  a  brown  or 
chocolate  coloui  when  tested  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  solu- 
tion, more  fresh  lime-mixture  should  be  added. 

Although  an  excess  of  lime  is  not  injurious  to  the  plants  in 
any  way,  yet  neutral  solutions  are  found  to  adhere  to  the  leaves 
much  better  than  either  basic  or  acid  mixtures.  When  a 
great  excess  of  lime  is  used  the  resulting  mixture  is  almost 
valueless. 

As  the  mixture  has  little  practical  effect  on  the  disease  when 
once  established  in  a  crop,  it  is  very  necessary  to  spray  before  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  '  blight,'  and  in  wet  seasons  the  applica- 
tion should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  as 
occasion  may  suggest 

'  Bordeaux  mixture,'  although  not  a  very  powerful  fungicide, 
hinders  the  germination  and  growth  of  the  spores,  and  thus 
prevents  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Besides  acting  directly  as  a  check  on  the  fungus,  it  has  a 
markedly  beneficial  stimulating  effect  on  the  potato  plant  The 
leaves  of  the  latter  when  sprayed  become  firmer,  transpire  more, 
and  remain  green,  and  carry  on  their  work  longer,  than  those  of 
plants  which  are  unsprayed.  Similar  extraordinary  reaction  to 
'  Bordeaux  mixture '  is  observable  in  the  vine,  pear  and  other 
plants.  In  the  case  of  the  potato,  the  increased  activity  of  the 
tissues  of  the  leaves,  and  the  longer  time  whith  they  continue 
their  work  after  spraying,  results  in  a  greater  manufacture  of 
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starch  and  other  plastic  reserre-materUls  and  a  consequent 
increase  in  the  yield  of  tubers. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  in  one  or  two  cases  where  spraying 
has  been  continued  till  a^somewhat  late  period,  the  plants  have 
been  so  slow  in  ripening  that  the  TaTmer  has  not  been  able  to 
dig  his  crop  soon  enough  to  secure  an  early  market  This 
experience  is,  however,  exceptional  and  can  easily  be  avoided. 

Ex  W. — Examine  the  dead  palcha  on  the  leaves  of  potatoes  in  July, 
August  and  September  for  Phytephthera  iiifulaiu.  It  appears  as  a  greyish- 
while  mould  round  the  mai^;ilis  of  the  dea^  patches. 

Observe  the  pri^iess  of  Che  diseased  spot  from  day  to  day,  noticing  the 
colour- changes  of  the  leaf. 

Bz.  SBI. — Place  a  piece  of  diseased  leaf,  with  the  underside  upwards, 
on  a  slide  and  examine  the  fungus  with  a  low  power. 

Ex.  3BS. — Cut  transverse  sections  of  the  leaf  through  the  edge  of  diseased 
spot  on  B  leftf  and  mount  in  water.  Note  the  sparsely  branch  conidiophores 
and  the  mycelium  within  the  leaf-tissues.  The  conidia  break  off  so  eouljr 
that  few  or  none  will  be  observable  in  sections  prepared  in  this  manner. 

Sx.  i84.— To  obtain  a  luiurlant  growth  of  the  Phytophlhara  place  five  ot 
six  leaves  showing  the  first  sjrmptoms  of  disease  one  upon  another  on  a  plate 
under  a  bell-jar.  Sprinkle  the  leaves  with  water  and  allow  them  to  remain 
for  twenty-four  hours.  The  fungus  may  then  be  seen  as  a  downy  film  on 
almost  all  the  leaves. 

Teat  off  a  small  portion  of  the  lower  e[udemiii  of  a  leaf  where  the  parasite 
is  abundant  and  mount  in  water-  Eiamine  with  a  high  power  and  examine 
portions  of  the  conidiophores  and  conidia.  Observe  the  swollen  parts  of  the 
conidiophore  where  conidia  have  dropped  off. 

If  no  conidia  arc  found  attached  to  the  conidiophores,  teat  ofTa  similar  piece 
of  epidermis  and  transfer  immediately  lo  absolute  alcohol  or  strong  methy- 
lated spirit.  Ixave  the  preparation  in  this  for  ihiily  seconds,  and  then  care- 
fully transfer  successively  to  $0  and  15  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  finally  to 
water.     Examine  with  a  ^-inch  objective. 

(ii)  MactoBpotium  Disease :  'Early  Bllgbt.' 

A  disease  of  the  potato  leaf  frequently  spoken  of  as 'Early  Blight' 

is  very  coinmon  in  some  ports  of  America  and  possibly  more 

common  in  this  country  llian  bos  been  imagined.     It  is  caused 
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by  the  fungus,  Maeroiporium  Solani  Ell,  et  Mart.,  only  conidial 
forms  of  which  are  known.     The  conidia  and  hyphse  bearing 
them  are  brown.     Each  of  the  former  when  fully  developed  is . 
somewhat  spindle-shaped  and  formed 
of  several  cells  as  at  A^  Fig.  236.    The 
mycelium  is  colourless  and  penetrates 
into  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  upon 
which  it  usually  causes  small  greyish- 
brown    patches,    which    are    nmch 
slower  in  development'  and  paler  in 
p  colour  than  ihose  due  to  FhyiopA- 
thera  infeslans.      The  disease  often 
occurs  early  in  the  season  when  the 
plants  are   not  more   than  s   or   6 
Fig.  %yi.—A.  Portim  of  hyphE  tnches  high,  especially  in  dry  weather 

and  conidiopbom  of  ■  spcctes  of  ,     .         ,  -  .  . 

Maemfsiiim,  iiiowine  two  cam-  and  m  dry  situations.  In  se%*ere 
•p«i«of"^rt™f7'a  (tnbtB«i''i^  cases,  where  the  leaves  or  lai^e  areas 
d>inie»ri}.  ^^  lYizm  are  killed  al  an  early  stage 

of  growth,  the  crop  of  tubers  is  necessarily  small  but  is  always 
sound. 

A  fungus,  designated  Aliernaria  Solani  by  Sorauer,  and  very 
nearly  related  to  the  above  Macrosporium  if  not  identical  with  it, 
has  been  observed  to  cause  a  leaf-disease  of  the  potato  plant  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  American 
'  Early  Blight.' 

Both  these  species  belong  to  an  imperfectly  known  group  of 
fungi  which  are  mainly  saprophytes,  but  which  appear  to  be  cap- 
able of  attacking  plants  when  the  latter  have  been  previously 
weakened  or  injured  by  excessive  heat,  dryness  of  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere, and  depredations  of  insects.  The  application  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  such  attacks. 


Ek.  3M.— Examine  dead  paiclies  on  the  surfaces  ol  potato  leaTcswilh  a 
low  povr«r  snd  search  for  Moinsferiuiu  oc  AlisrHoria  Seltmi.    If  fonnd,  the 
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qMt  dioold  be  wetted  and  '  gently '  Kiaped  wltli  the  point  of  ft  pen-knife ; 
tcftniTer  the  imAll  pottioiu  icraped  off  into  mtei  xod  examine  with  >  low 
power.      If  prcMnt,   the  dulc-coloared   multicellular  conidift  ftre   leadil; 


(iii)  DiB«M6s  ot  tho  potato  tabor. 

The  fungi  previously  mentioned  mainly  destroy  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  the  potato  plant,  and  although  it  is  possible 
that  under  certain  circumstances  Fhytopklhora  in/estans  does 
direct  damage  to  the  tubers,  the  most  extensive  destruction 
of  the  tubers  is  chiefly  due  to  other  causes,  many  of  which 
are  at  present  imperfectly  understood. 

(t)  'Wet-rot' — In  damp,  warm  seasons  the  tubers  under 
ground  often  suffer  from  what  is  termed  'wet-rot,'  and  the 
same  or  a  similar  malady  is  very  frequently  observed  among 
potatoes  stored  in  'pies,'  clamps  and  sheds.  Moreover, 
the  sound  tubers  of  early  Ashleaf  varieties,  on  the  leaves  of 
which  no  Pkytopkthora  has  been  observed,  become  affected 
with  this  sickness  if  left  in  the  ground  for  a  time  in  such 
seasons. 

The  disease  begins  with  the  formation  of  dead  patches 
immediately  beneath  the  skin  of  the  potato,  and  the  whole 
interior  is  soon  altered  into  a  brown,  watery  and  slimy  pap, 
often  distended  with  gases.  It  is  observed  that  the  cell- 
walls  of  the  tissues  are  disunited,  and  the  cell-contents, 
except  the  starch-grains,  changed  and  fermented  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  a  number  of  different  species  of  bacteria.  Recent 
work  appears  to  indicate  that  some  of  these  bacteria  present 
are  capable  of  attacking  sound  tubers  and  are  primarily 
responsible  for  the  disease,  although  much  of  the  putre- 
faction is  due  to  saprophytic  bacteria  and  fungi  which  obtain 
access  to  the  tissues,  after  the  latter  are  killed  by  parasitic 
sppcies. 

The  fungus  Rhttoetonia  Soiani  Kiihn.  with  a  purple  violet 
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mycelium  is  paiasitic  upon  potato  tubers ;  it  appears  to  injure 
the  latter  and  prepare  an  entrance  for 
bacteria  of  various  kinds  which  sub- 
I  sequently  give  rise  to  a   'wet-rot': 
other  parasitic  fungi  no  doubt  aid  the 
production  of  'wet-rot'  id  a.  similar 
manner. 
(a)  Fnsarinm dlse&se :  ' Diyrot.' — 
^    Just  as  there  are  several  forms  of 'wet- 
rot'    disease,    so    are   there  several 
'  dry-rots.'     One  form   of  the   Utter 
Fio.  'V-—^  ponion  of  ihe  my.  prevalent  in  many  districts  is  due  to 
ConidiB<-n/i<:  idtiJiched.iinpie  the  fungus  Fusartum  camleum  (Lib.) 

Conidiuir:    c  fully  devclupcd  com.  "  ^  ' 

pound  conidiii  (tniu-gtd  iibout  300  Sacc.,  which  is  probably  an  ascomy- 
cete,  but  only  known  in  a  conidial 
state.  The  hyphs  are  septate  and  branched,  and  the  conidia 
at  first  single,  oblong  or  oval  cells,  which  when  fully  developed 
become  somewhat  crescent-shaped  and  divided  into  three  or 
four  cells  by  transverse  septa  (Fig.  237), 

The  fungus  probably  lives  a  saprophytic  life  in  the  soil,  bnt  is 
capable  of  behaving  as  a  parasite,  atlacking  and  damaging  stored 
tubers.  Usually  the  effects  of  the  fungus  are  not  manifest  in 
the  tubers  until  these  have  been  stored  some  time,  the  disease 
making  its  appearance  just  after  Christmas.  The  tubers  shrink 
and  the  skin  becomes  wrinkled  ;  the  contents  within  are  changed 
into  a  more  or  less  hard,  grey,  crumbling  moss,  sometimes 
resembling  dry  gritty  chalk. 

The  fungus  is  usually  conspicuous  on  the  outside  of  diseased 
tubers  in  the  form  of  small  white  spots  of  'mould.'  It  most 
frequently  makes  an  entrance  through  small  wounds  or  cracks 
on  the  surface,  but  Pethybridge  has  shown  that  infection  can 
take  place  through  lent  ice  Is,  eyes  and  young  sprouts  of 
healthy  tubers.  The  hyphpe  penetrate  and  kill  the  cells, 
after  which  the  cell-walls  and  protoplasm  become  brown  and 
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partially  consumed ;  the  starch,  however,  remains  untouched, 
and  the  crumhiing  substance  within  the  tuber  so  characteristic 
of  the  disease  consists  of  starch-grains  mixed  with  the  unused 
residue  of  the  cell-walls  and  protoplasm  of  the  tissues. 

In  many  instances  the  fungus  is  accompanied  by  bacteria,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  is  then  considerably  altered,  so 
lAuch  50  that  the  '  dry  rot '  may  become  a  '  wet  rot.' 

In  order  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading,  clamps  or 
'  pies '  should  be  opened  and  all  infected  tubers  taken  out  and 
destroyed  by  fire. 

(3)  Brown  spots,  which  do  not  increase  on  keeping,  and  which 
are  irregularly  distributed  in  the  substance  of  the  otherwise 
sound  tuber,  are  frequently  observable.  No  parasitic  organism 
is  ever  present  in  such  spots,  and  the  cause  is  unknown. 


Tiuisrer  the  moulds  ii 
and  then  into  weaker  solulioDs,  u  c 

fuiarium  Selani  is  commonl)'  met  with. 

When  found,  notice  the  chiractei  or  the  interior  of  the  tuber,  whether  hoid 
ot  mf),  wet  or  dry. 

Tramfer  with  a  knife-point  Fkiarittm  ipots  to  the  cut  inrhces  and  uninjured 
sarikces  of  potato  tubers.  Place  the  latter  on  a  plate  uader  >  bell-jar  and 
keep  slightly  moisl.     Enatnine  the  grovlh  day  by  day  for  a  rortnight. 

Bz.  3Ma. — Cut  sections  of  pieces  of  (he  exuberant  tissue  of  Potato-wart 
disease  and  make  drawings  of  the  sporocyits  of  Synchytrium  tndobislicum. 
Vote  the  colour  and  thickness  of  the  wall  and  the  spores  within. 

(4)  '  Scab.'^This  term  is  applied  to  various  irregular  forms  of 
rusty  rough  excrescences  on  the  tubers  of  the  potato.  At  the 
points  where  the  '  scabs '  exist  there  is  an  abnormal  production 
of  cork-tissue  which  generally  commences  from  the  lenticels  of 
the  periderm.  In  certain  cases  the  malady  is  confined  to  the 
surface,  while  in  others  it  penetrates  some  distance  into  the 
substance  of  the  tuber. 

Rusty  scabbed  areas  on  the  potato  tuber  may  be  produced  by 
various  agents. 

(i)  One  form   in  which  small  irregular  corky  patches  are 
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present  is  attributed  to  the  fungus  Oospora  scabies  Tbaxter, 
known  only  in  the  conidial  state.  The  hyphie  are  very  shoit  and 
slender,  and  give  rise  to  chains  of  small  oval  conidia ;  the  scabs 
are  somewhat  greyish  in  appearance  when  the  fungus  is  abundant. 

Closely  resembling  this  is  a  scab,  said  by  Roie  to  be  due  to 
the  attack  of  a  Micrococcus. 

(ii)  Another  form  in  which  there  is  a  development  of  corky 
tissue  in  somewhat  larger  patches  is  brought  about  by  the 
parasitic  action  of  Spongospora  subltrranea  (Wall)  Johnson,  an 
organism  belonfjing  to  the  Myxomycetes  or  slime-fungi. 

(iii)  In  some  cases  the  trouble  appears  to  arise  from,  or  is 
increased  by,  an  application  of  lime,  ashes,  or  alkaline  dung  to 
the  soil. 

(iv)  The  millipedes  Julus  puhhellus  and  /.  terrtstris  take 
advantage  of  any  damaged  area  on  the  skin  of  the  potati^  and 
increase  the  wound  by  eating  deeper  into  the  healthy  part;  a 
scabbed  appearance  results. 

'  Scabby  potatoes  should  not  be  used  for  sets,  and  ground  on 
which  '  scabbed '  crops  have  been  raised  should  not  Im  planted 
with  potatoes  for  some  time. 

Where  the  disease  is  prevalent,  dressing  the  tubers  before 
planting  with  dilute  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  (mercuric 
chloride)  has  been  found  very  beneficial. 

One  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  should  be  dissolved  in  two 
gallons  of  hot  water  in  a  barrel  or  other  wooden  vessel,  and 
allowed  to  stand  all  night.  In  the  morning  add  eight  gallons 
of  water,  so  as  to  make  up  the  whole  solution  to  ten  ^lons. 
Then  place  the  '  seed '  tubers  to  be  treated  in  a  coarse  sack  and 
suspend  or  soak  the  whole  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  liquid. 
After  drying,  the  poUtoes  may  be  planted.  The  same  solution 
may  be  used  a  number  of  times. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  most  powerful  poison,  and  great  care 
is  needed  when  dealing  with  the  pure  substance  or  strong  solutions 
of  it. 

Soaking  the  'seed'  tubers  for  an  hour  in  weak  Bordeaux 
mixture  (p.  713)  is  said  to  be  a  useful  method  of  diminishing 
the  disease. 

(S)  Potato  'Wart.' — This  -disease,  sometimes  erroneously 
termed  'Black  Scab,'  was  first  noticed  in  Hungary  in  1896,  and 
since  then  has  become  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  England,  and 
has  also  occurred  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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It  is  characterised  by  irregular  warty  or  coralloid  protuberances, 
which  grow  from  the  eyes  of  the  tubers  and  from  buds  on  the 
rhizomes  below  ground.  The  warts  may  be  less  than  a  small 
pea  in  size,  or  as  large  or  larger  than  the  tuber  on  which  they 
grow. 

The  diseased  abnormal  growths  are  due  to  the  attack  of  a 
parasite,  Synchytrhim  endobioticum  (Schilb.)  Percl,  which  belongs 
to  the  Chytridiaccje,  a  group  of  organisms  usually  included 
among  the  lower  fungi. 

In  a  section  cut  through  a  piece  of  the  warty  tissue  in  autumn 
the  parasite  is  seen  in  the  form  of  round  sporangia  or  sporocystS 
within  the  thin  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  tissue.  Each  sporo- 
cyst  has  a  thick  brown  coat,  on  the  outside  of  which  are  irregular 
thickenings.  Within  is  a  thin  transparent  lining  containing 
hundreds  of  minute  zoospores  (Fig.  237A,  i). 


Fiu.  ajjji I.  Seclion  Ihnngh  piece  at  'waily'  iXnot  of  potato  showing  Uiick-wallad 

In  spring  the  outer  coat  of  the  sporocyst  cracks  and  the 
motile  zoospores  are  set  free  through  the  opening.  They  are 
able  to  swim  about  in  drops  of  water,  but  after  an  hour  or  less 
they  become  amceboid  ^Fig.  237B),  and  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  delicate  tissue  in  the  eye  of  a  young  tuber  they  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  cells,  where  thuy  grow  and  feed  upon  the 
cell  contents.  The  invaded  cell  for  a  time  grows  in  size  with 
increasing  growth  of  the  parasite,  but  is  finally  destroyed  and 
the  material  within  it  largely  consumed.  The  surrounding  cells 
are  stimulated ;  rapid  division  and  grovrth  occurs  among  them, 
and  a  wart  is  soon  produced. 
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The  protoplasm  of  the  parasite,  after  reaching  a  certain  stage 
of  growth,  secretes  a  thick  covering  for  itself  and  divides  into  a 
large  number  of  zoospores,  which  may  escape  during  the  summer 
and  carry  on  infection  in  other  parts  of  the  potato  on  which  they 
are  grown.  Similar  sporocysts  when  produced  late  in  the  season 
remain  dormant  during  the  winter.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
growing  season  the  protoplasm  of  the  parasite  often  divides  into 
two  to  five  portions,  round  each  of  which  a  thin  wall  is  secreted 
(Fig.  237A,  2). 

These  portions  become  sporangia,  inside  which  are  developed 
hundreds  of  small  >^oospores  slightly  smaller  in  size  than  those 
present  in  the  thick-walied  sporocysts. 
Such  sporangia  germinate  during  the 
summer    and    the    escaping    zoospores 
spread  the  disease. 

The  disease  is  most  prevalent  on  light  sandy 
soils,  and  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  potato  grower  unless  stringent 
measures  are  taken  to  stamp  it  out. 

No  effective  remedies  are  known,  and  when 
's^^^Mol^^ihOnca  established  in  a  field  or  garden  it  is  diffi- 
i"^^!^^"'  '™"'''Cult  to  deal  with  the  pest. 

The  sporocysts  or  the  parasite  in  some  form 
may  remain  in  uncropped  soil  for  two  or  three  years  and  be  able 
to  infect  potatoes  planted  there  after  that  period  has  elapsed. 
^Vliere  the  disease  has  occurred,  the  land  should  not  be  cropped 
with  potatoes  for  five  or  six  years,  and  tubers  coming  from 
infected  districts  should  not  be  used  for  seed. 

5.  The  fungi  belonging  to  the  genera  Plasmopara,  Brtmla  and 
Peranospora  attack  and  destroy  the  tissues  of  plants  in  a  similar 
manner  to  Pkytuphthora  infestatts.  The  distinguishing  morpho- 
logical characters  of  the  genera  cannot  be  here  discussed ;  it  may, 
however,  be  noted  that  the  hyph.-e  bearing  the  asexual  repro- 
ductive organs  are  variously  branched,  and  make  their  exit  in 
tufts  through  the  stomata  of  their  hosts ;  they  are  produced  in 
such  abundance  that  the  affected  parts  appear  covered  with 
patches  of  white  'mildew.' 

Button-shaped  and  branched  haustoria  are  met  with  on  the 
intercellular  mycelia  of  these  fungi.  The  conidia  and  sporangia, 
by  means  of  which  the  fungi  are  rapidly  reproduced,  are  oval  01 
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round.  All  produce  resting  oospores  which  are  developed  within 
the  tissues  of  the  host,  and  set  free  when  the  btter  decays ;  some 
of  the  oospores  arise  without  a  definite  fertilisation  act 

Plasmopara  vifiaila  Berk,  causes  the  'downy  or  false  mildew' 
on  the  vine,  a  disease  far  more  destructive,  and  quite  different 
from,  the  'true  vine-mildew,'  mentioned  on  p.  767.  The  fungus 
attacks  the  leaves,  young  shoots  and  berries  of  the  vin^  causing 
these  parts  to  turn  brown  and  fall  off 
Bremia  Lacfuat  RegeL  is  a  parasite  frequently  met  with  upon 
various  Epecies  of  Composite  and 
especially  destructive  to  forced 
I  lettuce. 

Peronospora  TVifoliorutn  de  Bary, 
<  on  clover ;  F.  Vicia  Berk.,  on  vetches, 
peas  and  beans  (Fig.  338) ;  P. 
parantUa  Pers.,  on  crucifers;  and 
P.  ScUeideni  Ung.,  on  onions,  are 
all  common,  very  injurious  fungi 
belonging  to  the  Oomycetes.- 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture^ 
or  other  solutions  of  copper  salts,  is 
the  most  efficient  method  of  directly 
checking  the  ravages  of  these  pests. 

In   several    species    the    oospores 

are  usually  produced  in  autumn  and 

remain  dormant  until  the  following 

spring.    As  these  reproductive  bodies 

enable  the  fungi  to  pass  from  one 

year  to  another,   it  is  important   to 

''(EniirEHi 'ioo  pay  Special  attention  to  the  disposal 

of  refuse  containing  them.     Where- 

ever  feasible,  the  burning  of  all  diseased  plant-debris  should  be 

practised. 

The  genus  Albugo  (■Qj/^^)   differs  from  those  of  the 
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Oomycetes    previously    mentioned,    in    that    its    conidia    and 

sporangia  are  arranged  in  chains  (Fig.  239), 
instead  of  singly  at  the  ends  of  the  repro- 
ductive hyphje.  Zoospores  and  oospores 
are  also  produced. 

The  commonest  species,  Albugo  Candida 

Ktintz.  ( =  Cyslopus  candidus  Pers.),  attacks 

cruciferous  plants  all  over  the  world,  and 

is  especially  abundant  on  the  leaves,  stems 

and    fruit    of  shepherds'   purse,    which    it 

deforms. 

The  conidia  and  sporangia  are  produced 

Fio.  »j5 — Coiiidioplior«  in  ereat  numbers  beneath  the  epidermis 

withduiniorconidiiu  (Ed-  of    the    infected    plants,    causing    white 

uigeawo  MS.  porcelain-like  patches  on  the  various  parts 

attacked,  hence  the  name  '  While  Rust '  applied  to  this  disease. 

After  a  time  the  epidermis  is  ruptured  and  the  spores  escape 

and  become  distributed  by  the  wind  and  rain.     It  appears  that 

the  parasite  can  only  effect  a  successful  entrance  into  shepherds' 

purse  through  the  cotyledons,  so  that  old  plants  are  not  infected 

by  the  spores. 

The  oospores,  which  have  a  thick  warted  or  wrinkled  coat,  are 
not  formed  by  the  fungus  when  parasitic  on  shepherds'  purse,  but 
appear  in  abundance  on  other  cruciferous  hosts. 

Ex.  38T.— The  stuilent  should  be  made  practically  acquainted  irilh  the  foTm 
of  the  conidiophores,  conidia,  and  oospores  of  Bremia  Uicltaet,  and  the  com- 
mon species  of  Peronespora  on  Leguminosn^,  Crucifcrx,  and  onions. 

Ex.  ass.— Eiamine  specimens  of*  wlule  rust  '(AlbiigB)  on  shepherds'  parse. 
Observe  the  deformities  produced  and  the  smoothness  of  the  while  patches. 
Cut  sections  thtough  a  wliite  spot  on  the  stem  and  examine  in  water  with 
a  high  power.     Make  drawings  of  the  conidia  aod  mycelium  in  ibe  stem 
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CHAPTER  L. 
TUNOI  {continued). 
BASIDIOUTOETES. 

I.  Ths  Buidiomycetes  are  an  extensive  class  of  the  Higher 
Fvmgi,  the  species  of  which  are  very  variable  in  size  and  shape, 
but  all  characterised  by  the  production  of  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct form  of  conidiophore,  termed  a  basidium,  upon  which  are 
burne  a  small  and  often  very  definite  number  of  simple  conidia 
designated  liasidiospores. 

Sexual  reproduction  is  quite  unknown,  and  endospores  within 
sporangia  are  also  absent 

Two  sub-classes  are  recognised,  namely,  (i)  the  Hffmibuidii, 
to  which  belong  the  'smut'-fungi  so  destructive  to  cereals; 
and  (a),  the  Enbasidil,  which  includes  the  parasitic  'nist'-fungi 
and  also  a  vast  group  of  higher  forms,  mainly  saprophytic, 
of  which  the  mushroom, .  toadstoolSr  and  puff-ball  fungi  are 
examples. 

Sub-class  I. — HamibasidlL 

2.  The  Hemlbasidil  are  typical  parasites  which  chiefly  attack 
flowering  plants  and  especially  the  cereals  and  grasses.  Theit 
mycelia  are  usually  very  slender  at  first,  but  after  a  time  certain 
portions,  or  the  whole  of  their  hyphx,  swell  and  become 
divided  up  in  the  production  of  vast  numbers  of  dark-coloured 
chlamydospores  which  in  some  species  are  only  produced  within 
the  tissues  of  the  host  at  very  definite  points,  such  as  the  ovaries, 
nodes  of  the  stem,  and  certain  limited  areas  of  the  leaves. 

The  chlamydospores  very  frequently  rupture  the  tissues  in 
which  they  are  produced,  and  appear  on  the  outside  as  a  black 
powder  resembling  soot. 
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They  are  resting-spores  which  usually  lie  dormant  during 
winter  and  germinate  in  spring;  they  can,  however,  germinate 
after  being  kept  for  several  years,  and  are  capable  of  with- 
standing considerable  variations  of  temperature  without  injury. 
The  short  hypha  arising  from  the  chlamydospore  is  frequently 
termed  a  promycelium :  Brefeld  and  others  regard  it  as  a 
basidlum-like  conidiophore  and  term  it  a  Aemiboiidium ;  it 
differs  from  the  typical  basidium  of  the  Eubasidii  in  that  tt 
produces  a  variable  and  irregular  number  of  conidia  instead  of 
a  small  dehnite  number. 

Although  in  some  species  the  promycelium  penetrates  and  in- 
fects the  host-plant  directly,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  produces 
conidia  (sometimes  termed  sporidia)  whose  germ-tubes  enter 
the  tissues  of  young  plants. 

The  Hemibasidil  are  divided  into  two  orders  or  families, 
namely : — 

(i)  The  Ustilaginactce. 
(2)  The  Tilletiaaa. 
In  the  former  family  the  conidiophore  is  divided  transvcnely 
into  3  or  4  cells  (Fig.  340),  and  its  conidia  are  borne  laterally, 
while  in  the  Tilletiacese  the  conidiophore  is  undivided  and  be^ 
conidia  in  a  whorl  at  its  apex  (Fig.  344). 
( I )    Ustilaginacex. 

3.  As  examples  of  the  Ustilaginacete,  the  'smut '-fungi  so 
common  on  the  cereals  may  be  studied, 
(i)  '&nat'  Of  Oate. 

Symptoms. — In  looking  over  an  unripe  field  of  oats  in  June 
or  July  ears  are  seen  in  which  the  grains  are  replaced  by  a  loote 
brownish  or  4ark  olive-coloured  powder  resembling  soot  The 
powder  is  easily, blown  or  washed  away,  and  after  this  has 
happened  nothing  remains  of  the  ear  but  the  rachls  and  its 
branches,  the  chaffy  glumes  and  the  grain  being  totally  destroyed. 

The  disease  attacks  the  ears  only,  and  previous  to  their  escape 
from  the  uppermost  leaf-sheath,  the  whole  plant  .appears  to  be 
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healthy,  the  straw  very  rarely  showing  any  evidence  of  '  smut.' 
It  is  generally  observed  that  when  one  ear  is  destroyed,  all 
the  others  produced  by  the  same  plant  are  similarly  injured. 

'Smut'  is  known  in  some  localities  as  'dust-brand,'  and 
'chimney-sweeper,'  and  in  former  times  frequently  destroyed 
from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  oat  crop  on  some  farms. 

Cause, — The  '  smut '  or  sooty  powder  is  composed  of 
thousands  of  chlamydospores  of  the  fungus  Ustilago  aveme  Jens. 

Each  chlamydospore  (Fig.  340)  is  round  or  oval  in  form 
and  possesses  a 
thick,  dark,  oiive- 
brown  outer  coat 
which  is  slightly 
rough,  and  a  thin 
transparent  inner 
one. 

When  placed  in 
water,  after  resting 
through  winter  the      „„  n.,      j     ^     r    .      .    rr .-, 

D  Flc.  140.— J  ChbmydfHpoTC^  of  oal-Aoiut,  Urtilaga  avfnm 

spores  readily  ger-  ^J^i";';™in„°fn'"j^^3\„  ")'''.'£  *jj'i,'^*'^'''h^ 

minate     and     each    >«n»li™^' l«ll«  m  grown  in  nauimi  iDlmiDin  (mbrgnl 

gives  rise  to  a  short 

hypha,  or  conidiophore  which  is  often  termed  a  proniyeelium. 
The  latter  is  divided  into  cells  by  four  or  five  transverse  septa, 
and  from  it  are  produced  small  transparent  conidia,  one  from 
each  cell  as  at  b.  Fig.  240.  When  these  fall  off  otjiers  are  pro- 
duced from  the  same  cells  of  the  promycelium.  In  ordinary 
water  the  conidia  give  rise  to  delicate  germ-tubes  (i^,  but  in 
water  from  dung-heaps  and  in  solutions  of  nutrient  materials 
generally,  they  multiply  rapidly  for  a  time  by  'budding'  («); 
after  the  superabundant  food  is  diminished,  each  conidium 
formed  in  the  '  budding '  process  may  develop  a  germ-tube. 

Although  the  chlamydospores  from  diseased  ears  are  blown  on 
to  the  leaves  of  surrounding  healthy  plants,  they  do  not  spread 
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disease  in  the  crop.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  germ-tube  of 
the  conidia  penetrates  into  extreme!)'  young  plants,  and  that  this 
infection  takes  place  in  the  soil.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
the  grains  and  the  '  smut '  spores  adhering  to  them  from  the  previ- 
ous season  are  sown  together  in  the  spring.  Both  the  gain  and 
the  chlamydospores  germinate  about  the  same  time,  and  the  germ- 
tubes  ofthe  conidia  produced  from  the  chlamydospores  penetrate 
into  the  first  leaf-sheath  of  the  oat  plants  while  these  are  but  a 
few  hours  old. 

Once  inside  a  young  plant,  the  germ-tube  grows  and  branches, 
extending  itself  from  cell  to  cell  until  it  reaches  the  growing  point, 
and  as  the  latter  shoots  upward  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus 
steadily  advances  with  it :  at  the  same  time  there  is  little  or  no 
external  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  parasite  within  the  tissues 
of  the  infected  plant.  The  older  hyphs  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
plants  soon  die  away,  their  protoplasm  being  continuously  trans- 
ferred to  the  advancing  hyph^  so  that  at  any  particular  moment 
the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  only  discoverable  in  the  youngest 
upper  portions  of  the  oat  stem,  When  the  ear  is  developing  the 
fungus  enters  the  ovary  of  the  flower  and  feeds  upon  the  plastic 
materials  which  would  ordinarily  be  stored  in  the  endosperm 
tissue  for  the  benefit  of  the  embryo.  In  consequence  of  the 
increased  nutrition  the  mycelium  develops  extensively,  permeates 
all  parts  of  the  flower  and  destroys  them,  each  hypha  finally  com- 
pletely dividing  into  a  number  of  separate  chlamydospores  which 
burst  through  the  remaining  epidermal  tissue  of  the  glumes  and 
grain.  Brefeld's  researches  have  shown  that  the  oat  plant  may 
also  be  infected  through  the  open  flowers.  The  'smut'  spores 
blow  about  at  the  time  of  flowering,  germinate  on  the  stigmas,  and 
penetrate  into  the  ovary  below.  After  gaining  an  entrance  in 
this  way,  the  fui^s  remains  dormant  in  the  gram  until  the  latter 
is  sown  in  spring,  when  it  invades  the  young  awakening  embryo. 

'  Smnta '  of  Wheat,  Sarley  and  Kys. — Formerly  all  '  smut  - 
fungi  on  these  cereals  and  on  oats  were  considered  as  one  species. 
Small  morphological  differences  are,  however,  observable  between 
the  '  smuts '  from  the  different  cereals,  and  it  is  also  found  impos- 
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sible  to  infect  one  kind  of  cereal  with  the  '  smut '  spores  obtained 
from  another  species. 

(ii)  Wheat-' Smnt'  {Ustilago  Tn'/id Jens.). 

The  fungus  destroys  the  walls  of  the  ovary  and  the  glumes,  and 
the  chlamydospores  are  blown 
away  from  the  plant  before  har- 
vest. Each  chlamydospore  is 
round  or  oval,  olive -brown, 
with  aslightly  rough  outer  coat, 
and  on  germination  produces 
a  promycelium  which  does  not 
bear  conidia. 

Brefeld  states  that  the  entry 
of 'smut '-fungi  intowheat  takes 
placethroughtheflowerschiefly 
and  rarely,  if  at  all,  through  the 
young  plants,  as  in  oats, 
(iii)  Barley-' Smuts.' 

Two  species  of  Ustilago  are 
met  with  upon  barley,  namely, 
Naked  or  Loose  '  Smnt '  ( U. 
nuda  Jens.  =  U.  Hordet  Bre- 
feld) and  Covered  'Smut'  {U. 
Jtnsenii  Rostr.  =  U.  Hordei 
Pers.).  The  former,  which  is  the 
more  common  in  this  country, 
destroys  the  ear  and  its  chlamy- 
dospores are  blown  awaybefore 
harvest  {A,  Fig.  241).  The 
chlamydospores  of  this  species 
produce  a  promycelium  which 

bears  no  conidia  {II,  Fig.  242)    Fiu.mi— ^.N.k«iriBun.fb«ierC(.-j 
and  cannot  be   distinguished  7,va^oy^Hr,,V/R,^^)"nitu™i«tM)^ 
from  those  of  U,  Tritki  except  by  infection  experiments. 
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The  chlamydospores  of  the  covered  '  smut '  do  not  break  out 
from  the  glumes  of  the  barley  ear  but  remain  within  the  latter  until 
the  crop  is  harvested  {£,  Fig.  24 1 ).  They  are  smoother  than  those 


of  C.  nu^a  and  their  promycelia  give  rise  to  conidia  (5,  Fig.  ^4$). 
The  fungi  appear  to  infect  barley  through  the  flowers  chiefly,  as 
in  wheat 

(iv)  Bye-'Smnt'  (i/.  Secalis  Rabenh.)  is  a  rare  species. 

Prevention  and  Remedy  for  '  Smut  '  Fungi. — (a)  On  small 
plots  it  is  possible  to  pluck  off  and  bum  all  affected  ears  before  the 
chlamydospores  are  sufliciently  ripe  to  be  carried  about  by  the  wind. 

{b)  The  chlamydospores  of  the  smut-fungi  which  adhere  to  the 
seed-corn  and  spread  the  disease  may  be  killed  by  soaking  the 
grain  for  five  minutes  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  (13:°  F-). 
The  grain  enclosed  in  a  coarse  sack  should  first  be  steeped  in  a 
tub  of  water  kept  at  48'  or  50°  C.  (121  F.)  in  order  to  warm 
it  before  finally  transferring  it  to  the  hot  water.  After  remaining 
for  five  minutes  in  the  water  at  55°  C.  it  must  be  taken  out  and 
plunged  into  cold  water.  The  grain  may  then  be  spread  out  on 
a  floor  to  dry  before  sowing. 

This  process  if  properly  carried  out  does  not  materially  injure 
the  germinating  capacity  of  the  grain.  It  is  especially  useful 
and  effective  for  prevention  of  smut  in  oats,  and  is  also  applicable 
to  wheat,  rye,  and  barley.     The  embryo  of  barley  is  however 
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more  easily  injured  than  that  of  the  other  cereals  mentioned, 
and  a  temperature  not  higher  than  53*  C.  (or  ia6'  F.)  should 
be  employed  when  dealing  with  this  grain. 

(f)  i.  Dissolve  one  pound  of  copper  sulphate  in  five  quarts 
of  boiling  water  in  a  wooden  bucket  or  copper  pan,  and  when 
cool  pour  the  solution  over  4  bushels  of  grain  spread  on  the 
bam  floor.  Shovel  the  grain  about  in  order  that  the  solution 
may  wet  all  the  grains;  then  allow  the  whole  to  dry  before 
sowing. 

Or,  ii.  Dissolve  half-a-pound  of  copper  sulphate  in  ten 
gallons  of  water  and  place  the  solution  in  a  wooden  vessel; 
soak  the  seed-corn  in  this  for  13  to  16  hours,  taking  care  that 
the  surface  of  the  solution  is  at  least  three  inches  above  the 
grain  in  the  vessel  Then  remove  the  grain  and  spread  it  out 
to  dry  for  24  hours  before  sowing. 

Both  the  above  methods  of  'pickling'  or  'dressing'  the  seed- 
corn  leaves  each  grain  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  copper 
sulphate:  and  although  the  latter  is  incapable  of  killing  the 
chlamydospores  themselves  it  protects  the  grain,  for  the  pro- 
mycelia  and  conidia  produced  by  the  spores  are  destroyed 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  it. 

By  sowing  untreated  and  treated  portions  of  the  same  sample 
of  grain  side  by  side  in  the  same  soil,  it  may  readily  be 
proved  that  'pickling'  with  solutions  of  copper  salts  destroys 
the  germinating  power  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  'seed' 
grain,  the  proportion  killed  depending  on  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  the  time  during  which  it  acts  and  the  nature  of  the 
grain  itself. 

If  Brefeld's  researches  are  correct,  'pickling,'  which  aims  at 
the  destruction  of  spores  on  the  outside  of  the  grain,  can  be  of 
little  use  for  diminishing  smut  in  barley  and  wheat  where  the 
fungus  is  in  the  seed  itself  and  the  young  plants  immune  to 
external  attacks.  In  these  two  cereals  seed  grain  must,  as  iar  as 
possible,  be  obtained  from  healthy  crops. 
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'Pickling '  processes,  however,  are  said  by  many  to  reduce  smot 
in  wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  a.nd  is  believed  to  be  effective  against  the 
attacks  of  '  covered '  smut  (  U.  Jensenii  Rostr.)  in  barley ;  it  does 
not,  however,  diminish  the  'naked'  smut  (U.  nuda.  Jens.)  in 
barley  so  satisfactorily.  According  tosome  authorities  ihe  chlamy- 
dospores  of  the  latter  species  of  smut  are  blown  at  the  time  of 
fiowering  in  between  the  glumes,  and  are  thus  securely  protected 
from  the  direct  action  of  any  poisonous  compound  which  only 
wets  the  outside  of  the  grain. 

(d)  Another  method  which  is  destructive  to  the  'smut'  and 
which  does  not  so  seriously  diminish  the  germinating  capacity 
of  the  grain  is  the  following  :— 

Soak  the  grain  for  1 3  to  16  hours  in  a  J  per  cent,  solution  (}  lb 
in  10  gallons)  of  copper  sulphate.  Then  run  off  the  solution  of 
copper  sulphate  and  pour  over  the  grain  a  solution  of  milk  of  lime 
made  by  adding  7  lbs.  of  good  quicklime  to  10  gallons  of  water. 
Stir  the  grain  in  the  lime-water  for  five  minutes,  after  which 
remove  it  and  spread  it  out  to  dry  before  sowing. 

(«)  Soak  the  seed  for  fil^een  minutes  in  a  solution  of  i  part<^ 
'  formalin '  in  400  parts  of  water.  Spread  out  the  grain  to  allow 
the  solution  to  evaporate,  and  sow  the  seed  in  1  or  a  hours. 
If  not  sown  immediately  the  grain  should  be  stirred  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  become  dry  and  the  formalin  to  evaporate  com- 
pletely, otherwise  the  germinating  capacity  of  the  grain  will 
be  injured. 

Bx.  tSS.— Examine  the  smntled  ears  of  the  common  cereals,  wbeat,  bukf, 
and  oati. 

As  loon  as  one  diseased  ear  is  noticed,  examine  the  others  growing  froiD 
'  lillers  '  of  the  same  plant. 

If  tome  of  the  cats  are  ilill  in  the  leaf-shesth,  open  the  laller  and  see  if 
these  young  ears  are  alresdy  sraulted. 

In  which  part  of  [he  eai,  the  lower  or  upper  half,  is  the  smut  liist  observable  ? 

Bx.  IH. — Examine  in  water  with  a  high  power  the  chlamydospores  of  the 
Tarioui  species  of  smut.     Draw  a  single  spore  of  each. 

Bl.  391.— Keep  some  smutted  ears  of  the  different  cereals  Ihroueh  winter, 
and  in  spring  place  some  of  the  chlamydospores  of  each  in  separate  drops  of 
water  on  glass  slides. 

Put  these  all  under  a  bell-jar  on  damp  blotting-paper.  Examine  with  a  lew 
power  every  twelve  hour*. 

When  the  spores  have  germinated,  place  over  the  drop  of  water  a  thin  cover- 
slip  and  eiamine  with  a  high  power.  Make  drawings,  and  contrast  and  compare 
the  conidiophores  and  conidia  developed  from  each  species  of  chlamydospore. 

Xx.  B9S. — Dip  50  grains  of  wheat  m  water,  and  ihcii  thoroughly  dust  them 
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with  imut-aporea  obtuoed  irom  whe«t-etn.  Sow  Iheie  grutu,  uid  neuthem 
sow  50  more  graini  from  in  ordinniy  sample  of  wheat.  Allow  them  to  grow, 
and  note  which  is  most  smutted. 

Sz.  tSI.— Sow  small  sample  of  graio  dressed  in  the  various  wiysmentioned 
in  '  Prevention  and  Remedies  for  Smut,'  pp.  730  to  732,  and  observe  the  be- 
haviour of  each  as  icgards  germinating  capacity  and  rapidity  of  germination. 

4.  Many  other  species  of  the  genus  Ustilagg  are  met  with 
on  grasses,  sedges,  various  CompositEe,  Polygonacese,  and  other 
plants. 

Maize  smut,  UstUago  Maydis  D.C.,  gives  rise  to  large  deforma- 
tions on  the  ears,  leaves,  and  stems  of  the  maize  plant.  The 
malformations  are  at  first  white,  and  are  subsequently  filled  with 
millions  of  dark-coloured  chlamydospores,  which  have  a  finely 
spinous  or  warted  epispore. 

(a)  TitltHacea. 

5,  As  an  example  of  the  TilletiacejB  or  second  family  of  the 
Hemibasidii,  the  '  bunt '  of  wheat  may  be  studied, 

'Bnnt'  or  Stinkiug-BDint  of  Wheat. — Wheat  plants  affected 
with  this  disease  are  in  their  early  stages  of  growth  generally  a 
darker  bluish-green  colour  and  more  robust  and  luxuriant  in  ap- 
pearance than  healthy  plants,  When  the  ear  is  ripe  it  remains 
stiff  and  erect ;  the  'bunted  grains'  within  it  are  found  to  be 
plumper  and  shorter  than  normal  grains,  and  filled  with  a  black, 
somewhat  oily  powder,  which  possesses  a  disagreeable  odour 
of  stale  herrings.  The  glumes  of  the  ears  look  white  and 
bleached,  and  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  grains  within 
them  they  are  pushed  apart  more  than  the  glumes  of  healthy  ears. 

'  Bunted '  grains  communicate  their  dark  colour  and  very 
objectionable  odour  to  flour  when  they  are  ground  in  a  sample 
of  wheat. 

The  black  powder  within  the  grains  are  the  chlamydospores 
of  the  fungus  TilUtia  TritiH  Bjerk.  (  =  TilUtia  carits  TuL).  Each 
chalmydospore  is  spherical,  and  three  or  four  times  the  diameter 
of  a  spore  of  Uslilago  Trilici.  The  exospore  is  brown,  and  covered 
with  irregular,  net-like  thickenings  (a.  Fig.  344).     On  germina- 
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tion  the  exospore  splits  and  a  conidtophore  or  promycelium  is 
produced  which  differs  from  that  of  the  Ustilaginacese  in  being 
undivided,  and  its  conidia  instead  of  being  laterally  developed 
arise  in  a  whorl  at  the  apex  of  the  conidiophore  {fi,  Fig.  244). 
When  growing  in  water  the  conidiophore  often  becomes  divided 
by  cross  septa,  but  the  protoplasm  is  continually  transferred  to 
the  apical  cell.  The  conidia,  which  only  make  their  appearance 
when  the  conidiophore  is  exposed  to  damp  air,  are  narrow  and 
thread-like,  and  are  usually  from  six  to  eight  in  number ;  they 
sometimes  become  joined  together  in  pairs  as  at  e,  Fig.  244. 

After  falling   from   the  conidiophore,   or  even  before  this 
happens,  these  primary  conidia,  when  kept  in  damp  air,  ger- 


minate  and  give  rise  to  a  thin,  short  hypha  on  which  single 
conidia  of  the  second  order  (r)  are  produced,  and  these  may 
furnish  conidia  of  the  third  order.  The  secondary  and  tertiary 
conidia  are  slightly  crescent  or  sickle-shaped  and  of  very  variable 
size. 

When  grown  as  a  saprophyte  the  conidia  may  produce  a 
mycelium  {n)  from  which  numbers  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
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sickle-shaped  conidia  are  set  free;  moreover  the  formation  o( 
chlamydospores  from  a  saprophytically  nourished  mycdium  has 
been  observed. 

All  the  fonns  of  conidia  may  give  rise  to  germ-tubes  which 
are  able  to  penetrate  into  the  nodes  and  leaf-sheaths  of  very 
young  wheat  plants,  after  which  the  growth  and  general  be- 
haviour of  the  mycelium  in  the  host  is  simitar  to  that  of  the 
various  species  of  Ustiiago  in  wheat,  barley  and  oats. 

Another  species,  namely  Tilietia  lavh  Kiihn.,  is  met  with 
upon  wheat;  it  resembles  T.  Triltci  in  all  points  except  that 
its  epispore  is  smooth. 

The  remedies  previously  mentioned  as  suitable  for  the  pre- 
vention of  'smut'  in  cereals  are  also  beneficial  for  the  reduction 
of  '  bunt'  '  Pickling '  with  copper  sulphate  gives  excellent 
results  and  should  never  be  neglected. 

Ex.  ML — Eximine  the  '  bunled '  ^ina  of  wheat ;  nolice  the  swollen  rorm 
of  the  grains  and  the  odour  of  the  black  contents. 

Are  ill  the  grains  in  ui  ear  'bunted.'  Observe  the  openness  of  the 
glomes  in  a  '  bnnted '  eai. 

Bz.9B>.— Examinein  water  with  a  high  power  (be  cbUiDydosporesoF 'bunt.' 

Observe  the  dlfTerence  between  the  coal  of  a  ripe  spore  and  that  of  an 

Contrast  the  size  of  these  spores  and  the  chlamydospores  of  '  smut.' 
Bz.  SM.'— Germinate  the  chlamjrdospores  of  'bunt'  as  follows  i—Slightly 
crack  some  bunted  grains  of  wheat  so  that  the  chlamydospores  are  exposed 
to  view ;  tben  dip  (he  grains  in  rain  or  well  water  and  place  them  on  damp 
blotting-paper  on  a  plate,  covering  the  nhole  with  a  bell-jar.  Examine  daily 
until  a  fine  white  mould  is  visible  on  the  grains  ;  transfer  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  or  with  fine  forceps  some  of  the  tilmy  mould  to  a  drop  of  water  on  a 
slide  and  view  with  a  high  powei.  Make  drawings  of  the  conidiophores  and 
the  long  sicklc'shaped  conidia. 

Sub-class  3.— EubasldiL 

6.  In  the  Enbasidli,  the  second  sub-class  of  the  Basidiomy- 

:cles,   the   conidiophore  bears  a  definite  limited   number  of 
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spores,  most  commoDly  four,  though  two,  six  or  eight  aie 
produced  in  some  species.  Such  a  conidiophore  is  spoken  of 
as  a  typical  basidium,  and  its  conidia,  termed  basidwspores, 
arise  on  delicate  piojections  designated  sterigmata  (Figs.  347 
and  252)- 

Two  scries  of  the  EnbastdU  are  recogDised,  namely : — 
(i)  the  Protobasidiomyceta 
and  (ii)  the  Auloiasidiomyeetes. 

In  the  former  the  basidia  are  divided  transversely  or  longi- 
tudinally by  septa  into  four  cells,  while  the  latter  fungi  have 
unicellular  basidia. 


Series  A, — Protobasidiomyceta, 

To  the  Protobasidiomycetes  belongs  an  important  group  known 
as  '  Rust  '-fungi,  or  Uredinea.  The  latter  are  all  endophytic 
parasites  with  delicate  septate  mycelia,  generally  confined  to 
small  localised  areas  within  the  leaves  and  stems  of  their  host- 
plants.  The  basidia  always  originate  from  certain  forms  of 
chlamydospores,  which  a*e  termed  teleulospores.  Many  species 
of  'rust '-fungi  are  higftly  pleomorphic  and  possess  several  other 
forms  of  spores  to  which  special  names  are  given.  Moreover, 
in  some  instances  the  parasite  spends  part  of  its  life  on  one 
kind  of  host-plant  and  subsequently  completes  its  existence 
upon  another  different  host-species.  Fungi  in  which  this  change 
of  hosts  is  observed  are  said  to  be  heUrcedous,  the  term  autadous 
being  applied  to  those  which  spend  their  whole  life  upon  one 
victim. 

7.  '  Bnst '  and  '  Mildev '  of  Wheat. — One  of  the  commonest 
species  which  is  strikingly  polymorphic  and  at  the  same  time 
a  good  type  of  a  hetercecious  fungus  causes  'rust*  and  'mildew' 
on  wheat.  The  annual  loss  due  to  this  parasite  in  wheat- 
growing  countries  amounts  to  several  millions  of  pounds 
sterling. 
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Symptoms. — In  early  summer  a  wheat  crop  suffering  from 
lliis  disease  rapidly  loses  its  greeo  colour,  becoming  much 
yellower  in  a  few  days.    Soon  ~ 

after  this  is  observed,  a  close  | 

examination  reveals  reddish- 
tjrange  elongated  spots  on 
the  lower  leaves  and  stems 
of  the  plants.  With  a  pocket 
lens  the  spots  are  seen  to 
be  cracks  or  slits  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  plant  from 
which  an  orange  -  coloured 
powder  is  shed  (A,  Fig.  ' 
145)-  B ' 

Frequently    towards    the 
end    of     the     summer    the 
orange    or    '  rusted '    spots 
change  into  or  are  replaced 
by  darker  ones  (C,  Fig.  245)    miu™i'u«T;'i,fliii! 
which  are  often  prominent    •h«J''(^i«',^urai  .i.tj;  zj,  iwo  ■mimew 
on     the     stems     and     leaf-    '?"•"■•"  "gi'iym.g.iified; 
sheaths;  the  crop  is  then  said  to   be  'mildewed.'    Formerly 
'rust'  and  'mildew'  were  believed  to  be  distinct  from  each 
other;  they  are,  however,  now  known  to  be  caused  by  one 
and  the  same  fungus. 

'Mildewed'  straw  has  not  the  shining  golden  colour  so 
characteristic  of  healthy,  well-ripened  wheat  stems,  but  is 
greyish-brown  and  dirty  in  appearance  as  well  as  brittle  and 
rotten. 

When  'rust'  and  'mildew'  are  extensively  developed  on  a 
wheat  crop,  the  yield  of  grain  is  much  reduced,  and  the  in- 
dividual grains  are  often  shrivelled  and  small  in  size. 

Cause.^' Hust '  and   'mildew'  are  caused   by   the  fung;ua 

Pu£cinia  grammis  Pers.      The    yellow  dust  is  composed  of 

3* 
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great  numbers  of  chlamydospores  wliich  are  shed  off  from  the 
mycelium  of  the  jjarasite  living  within  the  tissues  of  the  wheat 
leaf. 

Tlie  chlamydospores  are  the 
summer  spores  of  the  fungus  and 
are  termed  uredj)spores.  They  are 
single  cells  of  oval  form  {A,  Fig,  246). 
The  outer  coat  of  each  spore  is 
thick,  and  vhen  mature  is  covered 
with  very  short  fine  spines ;  ia  it 
are  four  thin  places  or  germ-ports, 
situated  at  even  intervals  around  its 
■  smallest  circumference.  The  inner 
wall  of  the  spore  is  thin,  and  the 
spore-contents  are  coloured  with 
drops  of  a  yellow  or  orange  oily  substance. 

When  placed  in  water  as  soon  as  ripe  they  germinate  in  a 
few  hours;  germ-tubes  make  their  appearance  from  one  01 
more  of  the  germ-pores  and  develop  to  a  considerable  length 
{Ji,  Fig.  246).  If  the  process  takes  place  in  a  wheat  leaf,  the 
hypha  grows  along  the  surface  for  a  time  and  finally  enters  into 
the  leaf  through  an  open  stoma  or  penetrates  directly  through 
the  epidermal  cells.  The  hyphal  filament  develops  in  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  of  the  soft  parenchyma  between  the  veins  of  the 
leaf,  and  a  compact  septate  mycelium  is  soon  produced  which  is 
confined  to  a  small  localised  area  within  the  tissues  of  the  hosL 
Upon  the  mycelium  arises  a  dense  bundle  of  short  vertical 
hyphx  bearing  a  crop  of  uredospores ;  the  latter  as  they  grow 
burst  through  the  epidermis  and  form  a  '  rust '  spot  dr  jiirr^j  on 
the  outside  of  the  leaf. 

The  mycelium  continues  to  produce  uredospores  during  a 
period  of  eight  or  ten  days,  and  as  each  spore  when  carried 
by  the  wind  or  by  insects  to  a  wheat  plant  is  capable  of 
producing  a  new  spot  of  rust,  it  is  readily  understood  bow 
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rapidly  the  fungus  may  spread  in  a  crowded  crop  of  plants 
when  conditions  for  the  distribution  and  germination  of  the 
spores  are  suitable. 

This  form  of  reproduction  is  carried  on  throughout  a  good 
part  of  the  summer,  and  accounts  for  much  of  the  extensive 
distribution  of  'rust'  in  wheat,  although  it  is  important  to  note 
that,  according  to  Eriksson's  investigation,  the  uredospores  from 
any  individual  infected  plant  only  spread  the  disease  a  com- 
paratively few  yards  around  their  point  of  production  in  n 
field. 

Although  certain  varieties  and  species  of  'rust'  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter  attack  other  cereals  and  grasses,  the  form  under 
present  consideration  lives  as  a  'rust'  upon  wheat  alone,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  disease  being  carried  to  neighbouring 
crops  of  oats,  rye,  barley  or  grasses  from  an  infected  field  of 
wheat 

Towards  the  end  of  the  wheat's  growing-season,  the  produc- 
tion of  uredospores  ceases,  and  as  they  do  not  retain  their  power 
of  germination  more  than  a  few  months  it  would  appear  that 
the  fungus  does  not  usually  live  through  the  winter  in  this  form, 
though  it  is  possible  that  in  some  districts  at  any  rate  the  uredo- 
spores infect  autumn-sown  wheat,  and  the  fungus  remains  upon 
the  latter  in  an  inconspicuous  condition  until  the  following 
spring,  when  it  develops  and  spreads  as  'rust'  through  the 
crop. 

The  mycelium  in  the  tissues  of  the  host,  after  producing 
uredospores  for  a  considerable  time,  begins  to  give  rise  in  July 
and  onward  to  another  form  of  chlamydospores  of  dark  colour. 
The  'rust'  spots  in  consequence  change  from  orange  to  black, 
especially  on  the  leaf-sheaths  and  stems  of  the  straw,  after  which 
the  crop  is  said  to  be  'mildewed.' 

This  new  form  of  chlamydospore  is  designated  a  teltutoipate, 
a  name  meaning  final  spore,  and  given  to  it  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  developed  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
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The  teleulospores  grow  at  the  apex  of  vertical  brown 
hyphiB,  which  are  arranged  in  dense  clumps  or  sort  (A,  Fig.  347). 
Each  teleatospore  consists  of  two  cells 
superimposed,  as  in  Fig.  247.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  compound  spore  is  a  deep 
chestnut-brown  colour  and  very  thick, 
especially  at  the  apex.  Lining  each  of 
the  two  component  cells  is  a  delicate 
membrane.  A  germ-pore  is  present  at 
the  apex  of  the  uppermost  cell,  and 
another  exists  at  the  side  of  the  lower 
cell  close  to  the  transverse  septum. 

The    teleulospores    remain    dormant 
during  winter,  and  cannot  be  made  t 
germinateuntil  the  following  spring.  Even 
at  the  latter  period  only  those  germinate   I 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
changing 
climatic  con- 
ditions  of 
winter. 

Teleuto- 
spores  from 
straw  pro- 
tected in 
stacks  or 
barns  rarely 

grow.  /•»«/»«  gmmlni,  I'm.,  on  »  wht 

When  ger-  ri^ol,*id[^h™?r7,^t'.^1  V^^ 


takes  place,  a  hypha,  which  develops  into  a  basidium,  arises  from 
tht  germ-pore  of  each  cell  of  the  teleutospore  (C,  Fig.  247) ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  basidium  {a)  is  usually  divided  into  four  cells, 
and  each  of  the  latter  produces  a  delicate  slerigma  (s),  on  the 
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end  of  which  a  single  small  transparent  conidium  or  baadio 
store  (i)  is  abstricted  or  cut  off. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  these  basidiospores  can 
infect  wheat  plants ;  it  is  usually  assumed 'that  they  cannot  do 
so,  and  with  one  exception  experiments  to  test  the  matter  have 
yielded  negative  results.  However,  when  placed  upon  the  leaf 
of  a  barberry  bush  {Berberis  vulgaris  L.)  they  germinate  and 
produce  a  delicate  hyphal  filament,  which  penetrates  into  the 
leaf  and  develops  a  mycelium  there.  Upon  this  mycelium 
are  produced  extremely  minute  oval  conidia  (formerly  termed 
spemtalia)  and  chlamydospores,  which  are  known  as  aadiospores. 

The  conidia  arise  in  chains  on  the  ends  of  delicate  hyphx 
within  a  pear-shaped  structure,  the  so-called  sj>ermogonium,  which 
is  formed  of  closely  interwoven  hyphse,  usually  situated  beneath 
the  upper  epidermis  of  the  barberry  leaf  (compare  £,  Fig.  248). 
Although  they  can  be  made  to  germinate  in  solutions  of  sugai  or 
honey,  the  small  conidia  appear  to  be  functionless  under  natural 
conditions  and  the  part  which  they  play  in  the  life-history  of  the 
fungus  is  unknown. 

The  xcidiospores  are  produced  in  yellow  cup-like  structures 
01  acidia,  which  grow  in  clusters  upon  swollen  patches  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  barberry  leaf  (compare  A,  Fig.  248),  When 
mature  each  ascidium  resembles  a  cup  with  an  irregularly  torn 
margin  which  is  bent  outwards.  At  the  base  within  the  cup 
are  numerous  short  hyph^  very  closely  packed  together ;  above 
these  and  filling  the  cup  are  the  ^cidiospores  arranged  in  the 
form  of  long  chains  {B,  Fig.  348},  each  spore  being  at  first  separated 
from  the  next  by  a  short  temporary  intermediate  cell.  The 
eecidiospores  ultimately  become  free  from  each  other  and  are 
distributed  by  the  nind  and  rain.  They  are  roundish  single 
cells  with  orange-yellow  contents,  and  a  colourless,  almost 
smooth  epispore  in  which  are  several  germ-pores.  Their  vitality 
lasts  but  a  few  days.  When-  placed  on  a  barberry  leaf  and 
allowed  to  germinate,  they  do  not  penetrate  the  leaf  or  re- 
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produce  the  fungus  there.  However,  if  they  are  carried  by 
the  wind  or  other  means  to  the  leaves  of  wheat  plants,  each 
secidiospore  produces  one  or  two  germ-tubes  which  enter  through 
the  stomata  of  the  wheat  leaves  and  give  rise  to  a  mycelium 
from  which  uredosports  are  produced. 

We  thus  observe  that  during  its  life-cycle  the  fungus  bears 

three  different  forms  of  chlamydospores,  namely,  xcidiospores 

on  the  barberry  in  spring,  uredospores  on  wheat  in  summer,  and 

teteutospores  in  late  summer  also  on  wheat.     The  two  former 

n.       D 


f,  .^idia  or  'c1iulcr<ups'  at  Pucclnia  cwvua/a  Coida.  on  a  leaf  of 

— .  ..lliam^ut  Frantfla  L.)  (to  liitiei  Biiuial). 

B,  Tnntvtne  leciion  ihrough  s  leaf  of  Uuk  nldtr  mfeoed  »kh  P.  csronala : 
a  >p<raiogoniuni  of  the  rungus ;  /  peridium  of  ihi  iicidiua  or  clusicr-cup ;  i  fin 
axidicapDre.    (BdUierI  6d  diamriRi.) 

kinds  of  spore  are  single  cells  and  germinate  immediately  with 
the  formation  of  a  simple  hyphre,  while  the  latter  are  bicellular 
resting- spores  which  only  germinate  after  hibernating  several 
months,  and  then  produce  basidia  bearing  basidiospores  instead 
of  simple  vegetative  hyphte.  Before  any  relationship  between 
them  was  known,  the  three  stages  of  the  fungus  were  referred 
to  as  three  distinct  species  belonging  to  the  genera  jBeidium, 
UredOj  and  Puccinia  respectively. 
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In  certain  districts  the  parasite  undoubtedly  uses  the  barberry 
as  a  second  host,  nevertheless  the  latter  is  not  necessary  for  the 
continuous  propagation  of  the  fungus  since  in  Australia  the 
Kcidiospore  stage  is  not  met  with.  Even  in  this  county  the 
absence  of  barberry  bushes  from  certain  localities  does  not 
appear  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of 'rust'  from  such  districts. 
Moreover,  where  the  barberry  is  common  our  experience  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  the  lecidinm -stage  of  the  parasite  is  much 
rarer  than  it  is  generally  assumed  to  be  and  in  no  sort  of  pro- 
portion to  '  rust '  attack.  As  previously  stated,  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  the  basidiospores  are  able  to  infect  a  wheat 
plant  and  give  rise  to  'rust.' 

Eriksson  obtained  '  rusted '  plants  in  six  to  eight  weeks  from 
cereal  grains  which  were  sown  in  sterilised  soil  and  carefully 
protected  from  any  possible  outside  infection.  He  therefore 
concludes  that  the  fungus  is  transmitted  from  the  'rusted' 
parent  to  the  grain  as  a  'plasm,'  which  lives  a  latent  life  in 
the  cells  of  the  embryo  and  young  plant  until  just  before  the 
eruption  of '  rust '  spots,  at  which  time  it  develops  an  ordinary 
mycelium. 

This  view,  if  fully  established,  would  account  for  much  of  the 
extensive  early  appearance  of  'rust'  in  cereal  crops  which  is 
otherwise  difficult  to  explain. 

The  fungus  Pucdnia  graminis  Pers.,  not  only  occurs  upon 
wheat  but  upon  other  cereals  and  grasses  as  well,  and  is  divided 
by  Eriksson  and  Kenning  into  six  different  'specialised  forms' 
or  'biological  varieties.'  All  have  their  scidiospores  on  Berberis 
vulgaris,  or  on  species  oi  Afa/ionia ;  their  uredospores  and  teleuto- 
spores  are  met  with  on  the  cereald  and  grasses  as  follows : — 

Var.  i.     tritia  on  wheat  only. 
„   iL    secalis  on  rye,  barley,  and  couch  grass  {Agropyrum 

repens). 
H  iiL     avena  on  oat,  meadow  foxtail,  tall  oat-grass  and  cocks 
foot 
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Var,  iv,     aira  on  Desckampsia  caspitosa. 
11     V.     agrostidis  on  Agrostis  alba  and  A.  canina. 
„    vi.    _pms  on  I'aa  conipressa  and  /".  prateiisis. 

These  varieties  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
morphologically;  they  are,  however,  biologically  distinct  in  so 
far  that  the  uredospores  of  one  variety  cannot  infect  host- 
species  different  from  those  on  which  they  are  commonly 
found. 

Thus,  the  uredospores  of  var.  iii.  cannot  produce  *rust'  on 
wheat  or  barley,  neither  can  the  uredospores  of  the  variety  on 
wheat  produce  the  disease  on  oats  or  barley. 

Sz.  2ftT. — Examioe  (he  '  rusted  '  leaves  al  wheat  ir  if  ring  and  also  later  ik 
sumnur  with  ■  pocket  lens.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  Torm  and  leni^h  of  the 
spore-beds  or  seri.     Note  ihe  colour  of  the  sori  and  ihe  leaf'tissue  rounJ 

^L,  m. — Scrape  olT  soise  of  the  ucedospore*  of  the  above  with  the  point  ol 
a  sharp  pen-knife  and  transfer  to  water  on  a  glass  slide.  Examine  the  spores 
with  ■  high  power.  Observe  their  form,  the  colour  and  mBrkin£x  on  the 
cell-walls,  and  the  colour  oTcontentt. 

Sz.  3S9. — Cut  transverse  seclions  of  a  freih  leaf  through  a  yonngisli  '  nut ' 
torus.  Examine  with  a  high  power.  Note  and  sketch  the  stalk  or  pedicili 
of  the  uredosporet  and  the  mycelium  in  Ihe  soft  tissue  of  the  leaf. 

Sz.  SOO. — Bnish  or  scrape  off  some  of  the  loose  uredospores  from  a  leaf  into 
a  drop  of  water  on  a  glass  slide.  Place  the  latter  on  damp  blotting-paper 
under  a  bell-jar  and  examine  with  a  low  power  every  twelve  houn  until 
germination  tabes  place. 

Examine  the  germinated  spores  with  a  high  power.  Observe  the  length 
and  origin  of  the  germ-tube.  Note  the  colour  of  the  contents  of  the 
latter. 

Ex.  SOI. — Cnl  transverse  sections  of  the  stem  or  leof-shealh  through  a  black 
telentospore  sorus.  Examine  Ihe  section  in  water  with  a  low  and  also  with  a 
high  power.  Observe  the  length  of  the  pedicels  of  the  leteutospores  and  the 
form,  colour,  and  thickness  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  latter. 

BZ.3D3-— In  autumn  procure  straw  with  teleulospore-sori  viable;  lie  in 
a  bundle  and  leave  out  of  doors  all  the  winter.  In  March  or  April  cut  off 
small  portions  of  the  stem  with  leleutospores  on  them  and  place  these  [neces 
in  water  in  a  watch-glass.  Keep  the  whole  under  a  bell-jar  and  examine 
every  twelve  hours  until  germination  lakes  place.  A  lilio-like  mould  is  seen 
with  a  pocket  lens  when  germinalioa  hat  occurred.      Mount  in  water  on  a 
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g\saa  slide  and  examine  vilh  a  liigh  power;  draw  the  biuidia  and  basidio* 

Ex.  SOS. — Enamine  borberiy  buihes  in  May  and  June  for  lecidia  of  Puccinia 
graminis.     IS  found,  make  drawings  of  the  paits  as  seen  with  a  pocket  lens. 

Cut  transverse  sections  through  the  leaf  so  as  lo  pass  through  ooe  or  more 
KCidU.  Mount  in  irater  and  observe  with  a  high  power  the  stniclurc  of 
the  single  layer   of  cells  forming   the   cup,   the  rows  and  shape*  of  the 

Ex.  SM. — Shake  out  some  of  the  spores  from  a  fresh  seddiam  into  ■  dish  of 
vater  on  a  glass  slide  and  place  the  latter  on  wet  blotting-paper  under  a 
bell-jar.  Examine  evety  twelve  hours  for  germinated  ipures ;  draw  the 
latter. 

Ex.  SOS.— In  section  from  Ex.  303,  note  the  presence  of  ipernii^onia  on 
the  appet  side  of  the  leaf.  Examine  with  a  }  or  ^  inch  objective  and  draw 
the  various  parts  seen. 

Ex.  SM.— Where  liarbeiry  bushes  are  uncommon  or  non-existent  the  xctdia 
of  other  species  of  the  Urcdinea  should  be  utilised  for  a  study  of  the  structure 
of  this  stage  in  their  life-history. 

They  should  be  looked  for  in  spring  and  early  summer  on  specie*  of 
buttercup  {Rttttuticulus),  moschatel  {Adoxa  meitkaitllina),  ipedes  of  dock 
(XuBiex),  wild  violets,  coltsfoot  {Tuiiilago  Farfara),  and  stingii^  nettle 
(Urtua  tlifiea). 


8.  Other  spddes  of  Facoinia  which  attuk  ceteal& — In 
addition  to  Gummer  'rust'  or  black  'rust*  {Puccinia  graminis 
Pers.),  the  following  distinct  species  of  'nist'-fungi  are  met  with 
tipon  cereals. 

(a)  Golden  ox  Spring  'Bnst'  {Pucdnia  glumarum  Schm.) — 
This  species  in  the  uredo-stage  fonns  small  cadmium-yellow  son 
which  are  situated  on  elongated  pale  yellow  patches  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  infected  cereals.  It  is  often  alarmingly  conspicuous 
in  spring,  and  in  certain  cases  is  liable  to  attack  the  glumes  and 
injure  the  grain  later  in  the  season.  Most  commonly,  however, 
it  does  little  damage  to  the  crop,  and  disappears  without  forming 
many  teleutospores. 

The  uredospores  are  roundish  and  possess  eight  or  ten  germ- 
pores  which  are  difficult  to  observe  except  when  the  spores 
germinate. 
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The  teleulospores,  which  are  arranged  in  long  fine  streaks  on  the 
leaf-sheaths,  haulm  and  chafT,  have 

r^^  short  stalks  and  germinate  in  the 
^H  autumn  of  the  year  during  which 
^V  they  are  produced.  TheceUsof  each 
^  individual  teleutospore  are  usually 
'  superposed  unsymmetrically,  the 
upper,  one  being  frequently  flattened 

y».,4,.-^,T<ieu,o>por=»r/>«-  ^'  ^^^  '°P  ('^'  ^'&  *49)- 
eimia  giumayum  Schra. ;  *,  leieoto;      ^cidiospores  are  unknown.    Five 

ipore  of  Pucctmia  cortmata   Corda.  T  ^ 

K'o"'7E'7'"'td''b'''™"'?  '""^''"^  '  Isiological  varieties '  are  recognised, 
namely  (i)  var.  trttici  on  wheat ;  (ii) 
var.  hordei  on  barley ;  (iii)  var.  secalis  on  rye ;  (iv)  var.  agro/yri 
on  Agropyrum  reptm ;  (v)  var.  etymi  on  Elymus  arenarias. 

ib)  Brown  'rust'  {Pucania  dispersa  Eriks.  et  Hena). — The 
%cidiospores  of  this  species  are  produced  in  Autumn  on 
Bugloss  (AncAusa  anxnsh  Bieb.)  and  Alkanet  {Aruhusa  offki- 
nalit  L,). 

The  uredo-sori  are  a  pale  brown  or  raw  sienna  tint  and  dis- 
tributed irregularly  all  over  the  leaves  of  the  host-cereal ;  they 
are  not  usually  seen  until  a  short  time  before  harvest.  The 
teleulospores,  which  resemble  those  of  P.  g/umarum,  are  com- 
monly most  prevalent  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and 
remain  largely  covered  by  the  epidermis  of  the  latter.  Four 
biological  varieties  of  the  fungus  are  known,  namely  on  (i)  whea^ 
(ii)  rye,  (iii)  couch-grass  and  (iv)  brome-grasses. 

(■:)  Pucania  simp/ex  Kom.— This  species,  which  attacks  barley 
only,  is  of  little  practical  importance  as  the  damage  it  causes 
is  usually  slight.  Its  uredo-sori  are  very  small,  lemon  yellow 
in  colour  and  distributed  irregularly  on  the  infected  leaf.  The 
teleulospores  are  generally  (7a?-i-f//i;rf(C,  Fig.  249)- 

(d)  Orown  '  nuts.' — Two  species  of  crown  '  rusts '  are  known, 
namely  Pucania  coronifera  Kleb.,  and  P.  coronata  Corda.  The 
Upper  cells  of  the  teleulospores  in  both  species  are  surmounted 
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by  a  ring  or  crows  of  blunt  teeth  {B,  Fig.  349),  hence  the  name 
crown  'rusL' 

P.  eoronifera  attacks  oats  only  among  cereals,  but  biological 
modifications  occur  on  foxtail,  rye-grass,  tall  fescue,  Yorkshire 
fog,  and  other  grasses.  The  uredo-sori  are  small,  of  orange 
colour,  and  chiefly  present  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  oat  leaf. 

The  iEcidiospores  are  produced  on  Buckthorn  {Rhamnui 
eathariiois,  L.). 

P.  coroiiata  does  not  occur  on  cereals,  but  is  common  on 
couch-grass,  Yorkshire  fog,  FloriD  and  other  grasses.  Its 
Kcidia  (Fig.  248)  are  formed  on  Black  Alder  (Ithamnus 
Franguh  L.). 

Prevention  and  Remedies. — At  present  do  satisfactory 
method  is  known  for  the  prevention  of  the  enormous  annual 
loss  of  cereal  grains  due  to  the  attacks  of  '  rust '-fungi.  Neither 
spraying  the  crop  nor  pickling  the  seed-grain  have  hitherto 
proved  of  any  practical  value  in  combating  the  parasites. 
The  following  means  for  reducing  the  prevalence  of  rusts 
among  cereal  crops  are,  however,  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion. 

(d)  Avoid  the  excessive  use  of  nitrogenous  manures,  for 
experience  shows  that  'rust'  is  always  liable  to  be  severe  in 
a  crop  grown  with  heavy  dressings  of  dung  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
A  judicious  application  of  phosphates  is  especially  necessary  to 
counteract  the  prejudicial  effects  of  nitrogenous  manures  when 
the  latter  have  been  applied  in  superabundance. 

{b)  As  dampness  of  soil  and  atmosphere  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  rust,  good  drainage  should  be  secured  as  far  as  possible. 

{c)'  The  plants  barberry,  alkanet,  bugloss,  and  buckthorns, 
upon  which  the  xcidiospores  of  the  different  species  of /WnVK'd 
are  produced,  should  be  eradicated,  although  the  effect  of  this 
practice  in  many  instances  appears  to  be  slight. 

(fO  Cereals  sown  early  in  spring  are  found  to  suffer  less  from 
'rust '  than  those  sown  later. 
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(e)  Cultivate  those  races  and  varieties  of  cereals  which  aie 
found  by  experience  to  have  '  rust '-resisting  powers. 

Races  of  wheat  with  upright,  narrow  leaves  and  a  strong 
epidermis  upon  which  there  is  a  marked  waxy  'bloom,'  are 
generally  less  easily  infected  with  'rust'  than  those  with  broad, 
soft,  green  leaves. 

Varieties  with  densely  packed  ears  are  usually  resistant, 
though  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

Nursery,  Trump,  and  Squarehead  wheaU  are  highly  resistant 
to  the  disease,  while  Horsford's  Winter  Pearl,  Hoary  White,  are 
almost  always  '  rusted' 

9.  About  700  species  of  Puccinia  are  recorded  on  a  very  great 
variety  of  plants.  Some  of  them  possess  all  the  spore-forms  as 
in  Paednia  gratninis,  while  many  produce  teleutospores  and 
uredospores,  or  teleutospores  only,  i^fcidium- forms  are  also 
not  uncommon,  the  teleutospore-forms  of  which  are  hitherto 
unknown.  Few  species,  however,  except  those  mentioned  are 
of  practical  importance  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned.  A 
number  attack  garden  plants,  the  worst  perhaps  being  the 
following  species,  all  of  which  are  autoecious. 

(a)  P.  Malvacearum  Mont.,  which  attacks  hollyhocks  and 
Species  of  Malva.  Only  teleutospores  are  produced  by  the 
fungus  and  they  germinate  as  soon  as  ripe. 

(b)  P.  HieraHi  Mart.,  common  on  many  wild  Compositse,  such 
as  thistles,  hawkweeds,  and  very  destructive  to  chrysanthemums. 
This  species  produces  teleutospores,  uredospores,  and.  spermo- 
gonia.  Hitherto,  only  the  uredo-stage  has  been  observed  upon 
cultivated  Chrysanthemums.  The  'rust'  attacks  the  young 
cuttings  soon  after  they  have  rooted,  and  appears  very  exten- 
sively upon  the  older  plants  in  late  summer  and  autumn, 
especially  after  being  brought  indoors. 

The  disease  may  be  kept  in  check  or  completely  overcome  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  once  or  twice  a  week  through 
the  summer.     The  cuttings  and  old  stools  of  the  plants  should 
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be  sprayed.  Repeated  spraying  with  'liver  of  sulphur'  wash 
made  by  dissolving  i  oz.  of  '  liver  of  sulphur '  in  lo  gallons  of 
water,  to  which  is  added  enough  soft  soap  to  make  a  lather, 
is  equally  efTectual.     The  wash  blackens  white  paint 

Repeated  spraying  with  carbolised  sol^-soap,  such  as  is  used 
for  destroying  insect-pests,  has  proved  a  good  remedy. 

(c)  P.  Asfaragi  D,  C,  which  is  a  pernicious  pest  of  asparagus 
beds.  The  Eccidia  occur  in  spring  on  the  young  shoots,  the 
uredospoies  and  teleutospores  making  their  appearance  later  on 
the  fully  developed  stems  and  branches. 

((^  P.  Pruni  Pers.,  very  abundant  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  plums  in  some  seasons.  Teleutospores  and  uredo- 
spores  only  known. 

Ex.  MT. — The  sludenl  should  be  made  pmctioUIy  acquainted  wllh  the  form 
of  the  tori  and  the  various  chlamydospores  of  PtuHnia  glamarvm,  P. 
diipersa,  P.  cerenala  and  P.  careniftra,  which  attack  the  eomuion  cereals. 
Thcii  aecidia  should  also  be  looked  for  and  examiDed  on  their  particular 
host-plan  Is. 

Sx.  308. — The  urcdospores  and  teleutospores  of  Pueciiiia  Pruni,  P. 
Hieradi,  and  teleutospores  of  P.  Mahmiiarum  should  be  examined. 

Putciitia  Araiari'i  Schuni.,  is  somclimcs  met  with  in  gardens  on  sweet- 
williami  and  chickweed  ;  as  the  teleutospores  of  this  species  germinate  as 
soon  ai  ripe  they  are  convenient  for  the  study  of  the  bisidia  and  basidio- 
spoTca  of  Puceinia  where  P.  graminii  cannot  be  nuuiaged. 

P.  Jifalvaetanim  aa  hollyhock  and  wild  species  of  mallow  is  abo  useTnl  for 
a  similar  ptirpose. 

ra  Belonging  to  the  'rust '-fungi  is  another  genus,  namely 
Uromyces,  which  requires  consideratioa  Many  of  the  fungi  of 
this  genus  possess  the  same  number  of  spore-forms  as  those 
belonging  to  the  genus  Puceinia,  their  teleutospores  are,  how- 
ever, always  unicellular. 

The  following  autcecious  species  do  considerable  damage  to 
faxm  crops. 

(o)  Vron^ces  Ptibce  Pers.    This  'rust'  attacks  the  leaves  and 
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stems  of  beans  and  vetches,  the  uredospore  and  te)eutospore-sori 
being  round  or  oval  of  chestnut-brown  colour. 

(^)   Uromyces  Bette  Pers.,  is  a  common  parasite  on  garden  and 
sugar  beet,  mangel,  and  wild  sea-beet.     The  jEcidiospores  are 
rarely   met   with   except  on  the 
I  petioles    and    young    leaves    of 
^  'seed '-beets  in  spring,  but  uredo- 
spores  and  teleutospores  are  freely 
produced    in    summer    on     the 
ordinary   mangel  crop,   their   re- 
spective sori  being  roundish  and 
Ficijo.— /)  UredMpore-soiLofnmi^fi  of  brown  colour  (Fig.  150). 
atfflui' 6'd™*Mr2''''B^iIiiI.im[l^?o'r       ^  heteroecious  species,  namely 
mjngei  nisi :  c    itieuiospofe  of  bean    Z/romyees  Btsi  Pcrs,,  is  a  freoucnt 

tan  (Urvmjfca  Fain  Ptn.}.    (ff  and  C  ^  '  t 

cnlorEHl  jxidinnKUn.)  pest  Of  the  pCa  CrOp.       ItS  KCldio- 

spores  are  produced  on  the  spurge,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias  L. 

Ex.  3«.— Esnminc  l^e  sotr  ol  Uromyces  Beta  >.n<\  U.  Faha  wilh  a  pocket 
lens  1  make  drawings.  Scrape  off  wilh  a  penknife  urcdospores  and  teleuto- 
spores of  each  ;  mount  in  wntcr  and  examine  wilh  high  power.  Observe  that 
both  uredospore  and  teleulospore  are  unicellular ;  note  the  difietences  in  the 
surface  and  thickness  of  the  cell  walls  of  the  respective  spores. 

Series  B. — Aulobasidiomyc<tes. 

II.  The  Autobasidiomycetes  or  second  series  of  the  EubasidJi 
are  characterised  by  their  undivided  unicellular  basidia  which 
are  club-shaped  or  cylindrical.  Each  basidium  generally  bears 
at  its  apex  four  slender  sterigmata  on  the  end  of  which  single 
basidiospores  are  produced. 

More  than  10,000  species  of  fungi  arc  included  in  this  series. 
Most  of  them  display  considerable  complexity  of  organisation, 
and  by  far  the  larger  number,  such  as  mushrooms,  toadstools, 
and  puff-balls  are  saprophytes,  although  a  few  are  destructive 
parasites  of  forest  trees. 

The  CommOB  Mtwhroom  {Agariciis  camptilris  1^  =  Psalliofa 
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campestris  Fr.)  is  a  widely  distributed  species  of  this  scries,  and 
the  only  one  we  are  able  to  notice  here. 

The  mycelium,  or  vegetative  portion  of  the  fungus,  when  very 
young,  is  composed  of  simple  filamentous  hyphae,  which  resemble 
a  loosely-tangled  felt  of  fine  white  wool.     It  is  known  among 


(veiiim/ariialc}; 


gardeners  and  others  as  '  spawn,'  and  is  found  permeating  the 
bed  or  ground  where  the  '  mushrooms '  grow.  After  spreading 
for  a  time  in  this  form,  the  hyphre  become  united  into  branched 
cylindrical  strands  of  variable  thickness  and  length. 

Upon  this  cord-like  '  spawn '  arises  the  part  known  popularly 
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AS  'tlie  mushroom,'  which  is  a  complicated  fructiH cation  or 
sporophore  of  the  fungus.  In  the  earliest  stages  the  spoTO|]horcs 
are  small  oval  tubercles  (r,  Fig.  251)  of  closely-woven  hyphx,  in 
which  very  little  differentiation  of  parts  is  observable. 

The   mature   sporophore,    however,    consists    of    a    stalk    or 


B,  Portion  of  tfai 
II  sub-hyaiEnial  b) 


c 


^r  fet™*""" 


s/ipe  (a)  thickened  at  the  base,  and  an  umbrella-like  expan- 
sion, which  is  designated  the  cap  or  pi'/eus  {d). 

Exposed  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  pileus  are  a  large  number 
of  thin,  dark  brownish-purple  plates,  known  as  gills  or  lamtlla  {c). 
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which  are  arranged  in  a.  radiating  manner  from  the  centre  of  the 
pileus,  the  oldest  of  them  extending  from  the  edges  of  the  latter 
to  the  stem,  while  younger  ones  reach  only  part  of  the  *ay. 

Attached  to  the  stipe  at  a  point  a  little  more  than  half-way 
from  its  base  is  an  encircling  frill  or  annulus,  the  remains  of  the 
veil  {velum  partiak,  S),  which,  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  sporophore,  was  stretched  in  the  fonn  of  a  delicate 
membrane  from  the  stipe  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  pileus  and 
completely  enclosed  the  young  lamella. 

It  is  upon  the  lamellae  that  the  basidia  and  their  spores  are 
borne.  A  thin,  tangential  slice  through  the  '  mushroom,'  as  in 
Fig.  2^2,  cuts  the  lamellse  transversely  (see  A  and  B).  A  portion 
of  one  of  the  latter  is  shown  highly  magnified  at  C;  the  central 
substance  (/)  is  known  as  the  trama,  and  is  composed  of  long, 
somewhat  loosely-woven  hyphte,  which  divei^e  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  become  divided  into  shorter  segments  in  the  part  (n) 
termed  the  sub-hymenial  layer.  From  the  ends  of  the  short  cells 
forming  this  layer  the  club-shaped  basidia  arise,  each  of  which 
bears  two  to  four  oval  and  prominent  purple  basidiospores,  carried 
singly  at  the  tips  of  the  same  number  of  sterigmata. 

The  basidia  are  packed  closely  side  by  side,  and  intermixed 
with  smaller  sterile  cells  {x)  the  paraphyses,  the  whole  spore- 
bearing  surface  (A)  of  the  lamella  being  spoken  of  as  the 
hytnenium. 

Several  wild  varieties  of  the  mushroom  are  met  with  in  pas- 
tures and  woods. 

The  cultivated  form  (var.  horlensis)  is  very  variable  and 
somewhat  distinct  from  these.  It  is  at  present  propagated 
chiefly  from  pieces  of  mycelium  or  'spawn,'  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  compressed  blocks  of  richly-manured  compost 
sold  by  seedsmen  as  '  mushroom  spawn.'  The  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  germination  of  mushroom  spores  are  not  yet  clearly 
understood.  They  can  be  encouraged  to  germinate  to  some 
extent  in  solutions  containing  magnesium  phosphite,  magnesium 
3H 
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potassium  ammonium  phosphate,  but  the  presence  of  the 
actively-growing  mycelium  acts  most  energetically  as  a  germi- 
nation stimulus.  The  reproduction  of  the  fungus  from  its 
spores  has  been  successfully  carried  out  by  Repin  and  otbers 
in  France  recently,  and  their  methods  for  the  production  of 
'  virgin  spawn '  have  already  been  of  great  value  to  the  mush- 
room-growing industry. 

Rt.  tU. — Sketch  th«  puts  of  a  fuU-grova  mushioom. 

Full  off  tbe  pileui  from  the  stalk  and  place  it  wilh  the  gills  downwatds 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper :  leave  it  all  aight  and  examine  the  paper  in  the 
mornJDS.  The  sporei  fall  off  and  leave  a  sort  of  picture  of  the  airangemenl 
of  the  gills. 

Bx.  Sll. — Compare  the  parts  of  a  half-grown  'button'  mushrooni  wiib 
those  of  a  rull-giown  specimen,  noliag  specially  the  colour  of  the  gills  and 
tbe  form  of  tbe  anmilus  and  velum  parlialt  in  each. 

Ex.  US. — Place  small  pieces  of  the  pileus  and  stipe  of  a  mushroom  to  i  per 
cent,  chiomic  acid  for  twelve  hours ;  trvnsfei  them  lirst  into  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  methylated  spirit  and  water,  and  theo  into  ordinary  strong  methylated 
spirit,  leaving  them  in  each  solution  two  hoars. 

i.a)  Cut  longilndinal  and  transverse  sections  of  Itie  stipe,  mount  in  glycerine, 
and  eiaoiine  under  low  and  high  powers ;  sketch  the  form  of  the  hypfaie  in 

[p)  Cut  sections  of  the  pileus  and  gilts  as  in  Fig.  252.  Examine  first  will) 
a  low  and  then  with  high  powers.  Note  and  sketch  the  trama,  subhymenial 
layer  and  hymenium  of  a  gill.  Observe  and  sketch  the  paraphyses  and 
baddia  with  their  sterigmata  and  basidiospores. 

&.  Sit. — Procure  a  '  brick  '  of  '  mushroom  spawn '  from  a  seedsman,  bteik 
il  and  note  the  fine  filaments  of  mycelium  penetrating  it.  Tease  out  wilh 
needles  and  examine  with  low  and  high  powers  portions  of  the  mycelium 
io  water.    Observe  and  aketch  a  portion  of  a  hypha  wilh  its  transverse  septa. 

If  a  mushroom-bed  can  be  examined,  observe  that  the  young  mushroonu 
arise  from  the  mycelium  in  the  bed. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

FUNOI  {continued). 

ASOOMTOETBS. 

t.  The  AscomycflteB  constitute  a  class  of  the  Higher  Fung], 
including  more  than  10,000  species.  They  all  have  septate 
hyph»  and  their  main  distinguishing  feature  is  the  possession  of 
a  sporangium  of  definite  shape  and  containing  a  limited  and 
definite  number  of  spores.  The  sporangium  is  termed  an  asms, 
and  is  generally  club-shaped  or  oval  in  form. 

When  the  ascus  is  young  it  contains  a  single  nucleus  em- 
bedded in  finely  granular  protoplasm.  This  nucleus  subse- 
quently divides  first  into  two,  then  into  four,  and  finally  into 
eight  nuclei;  the  latter  afterwards  surround  themselves  with 
small  portions  of  protoplasm  and  a  cell-wall,  and  become  non- 
motile  spores,  each  of  which  is  termed  an  aseospore. 

An  ascus  generally  contains  eight  ascospores,  although  in 
some  species  two,  four,  or  a  larger  number  are  present 

The  ripe  spores  are  often  ejected  from  the  ruptured  apex  of 
the  ascus  with  considerable  force. 

In  the  simplest  representatives  of  the  class,  the  asci  are 
exposed  and  situated  directly  on  the  mycelium,  but  in  the 
higher  forms,  which  are  the  most  numerous,  the  asci  are 
enclosed  in  fruit  bodies  or  ascocarps  composed  of  closely 
interwoven  septate  hyphas  often  resembling  a  parenchymatous 
tissue  of  polygonal  cells. 

Usually  preceding  the  formation  of  ascospores,  the  fungi  are 
very  extensively  reproduced  by  means  of  conidia.  Many  species 
are  pleomorphic,  producing  several  distinct  types  of  conidia 
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either  at  the  same  time  or  in  irregular  succession  from  the 
same  mycelium.  A  very  large  and  heterogeneous  collectioD  of 
fungi,  classified  in  systematic  worlcs  as  '  Fungi  imperfecti,'  appear 
to  be  conidial  forms  of  imperfectly  known  Ascomycetes,  the 
ascospores  of  which  aje  either  absent  altogether  or  which  have 
not  yet  been  recognised. 

t.  The  True  Yeasts  are  by  several  authorities  included  in 
the  Ascomycetes  and  united  into  an  order  or  family,  the 
Sfucharomyalaeea.  The  commonest  and  best  known  species 
is  Beer-yeast  {Saccharomyces  cerevisia  Meyen).  No  true  hypha; 
or  mycelium  is  produced,  the  plants  in  a  vegetative  stale  con- 
sisting of  single  oval  cells,  which,  under  some  conditions  of 
nutrition  may  become  considerably  elongated  and  partially 
resemble  a  hyphal  filament. 

Each  oval  yeast-cell  has  a  distinct  cell-wall,  and  is  filled 
with  granular  proto- 
plasm in  which  are 
visible  larger  or 
smaller  vacuoles  (Fig. 
253)-  Multiplication 
takes  place  by  the 
process  oi  budding  or 
sprouting  (see  p.  680), 
and  especially  is  this 
the  case  when  the 
cells  are  well  nourished  in  solutions  of  saccharine  substances,  such 
as  malt-extract  When  the  cells  are  poorly  nourished  and  grown 
at  a  temperature  of  about  30°  C.  on  moistened  slabs  of  plaster  of 
paris,  the  protoplasm  within  each  of  them  divides  and  forms 
from  two  to  four  endospores ;  the  whole  cell  thus  becomes 
transformed  into  a  sporangium,  which  is  considered  a  simple 
form  of  ascus  (5,  Fig.  253). 

Many  conidia  of  fungi  are  capable  of  '  budding '  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  true  yeast-fungi  and  may  greatly  resemble  the 
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lattet  ia  form  and  physiological  action.  They  do  not,  however, 
form  endospores. 

Several  cultivated  varieties  of  Saccharomyces  ctreoUia  are  re- 
cognised ;  all  of  them  when  grown  in  solutions  of  certain  sugars 
are  capable  of  breaking  down  these  compounds  into  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide  gas,  together  with  small  amounts  of  glycerin, 
succinic  acid  and  other  substances.  Their  fermentative  power 
is  due  to  an  enzyme,  termed  tjlmase,  which  has  been  extracted 
from  the  yeast-cells  by  subjecting  them  to  very  great  pressure. 

In  the  manufacture  of  beer  two  different  varieties  or  races  of 
5.  eerevisia  are  utilised,  namely,  (i)  top-fernunlation  yeast  and 
(2)  bottom/ertnenlation  yeast.  The  former,  which  is  practically 
the  only  race  employed  in  ihe  breweries  and  distilleries  of  this 
country,  carries  on  a  rapid  and  vigorous  fermentation  at  a 
temperature  of  12-24°  C;  the  '  sprout-<:ells '  remain  united  for 
some  time  in  branched  chains  and  are  lifled  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  in  which  they  are  growing  by  the  carbon  dioxide 
liberated. 

The  btter  or  bottom-fermentation  yeast  is  employed  chiefly  on 
the  Continent  in  the  manufacture  of  lager  beer.  Fermentation 
with  this  race  is  very  slow,  and  goes  on  at  a  low  temperature, 
namely,  at  5-10*  C;  the  '  sprout  cells '  usually  separate  from 
each  other  immediately  after  their  production,  and  accumulate  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  fermentation  is  going  on. 

About  forty  more  or  less  distinct  species  of  Saccharomyces  exist. 

S.  elUpsoideus  Reess,  is  a  wild  species  of  yeast  common  on 
the  exterior  of  various  fruits  and  brings  about  the  production  of 
wine  from  grape  juice.  It  also  sets  up  fermenution  in  watery 
juices  of  cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits. 

Many  of  Ihe  undesirable  fermentations  set  up  in  beer,  wine 
and  other  alcoholic  beverages  which  result  in  the  production  of 
compounds  having  an  unpleasant  taste  or  odour,  are  brought 
about  by  wild  species  of  Saccharotnyces. 

Sz.  tit. — Obtain  A  small  piece  of  Gennui  yeast  from  >  baker.    Bmlt  it  in 
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pieces  and  stir  it  up  in  water  in  s  tea-cup.  Ailow  the  jreast  to  settle  and 
pour  olT  the  wiLter.  Mount  in  vilei  a  drop  of  the  cream;  yeas\  left  at  the 
botlom  of  the  cup,  and  examine  with  a  high  power. 

Draw  a  single  cell  and  observe  its  cell-wall,  protoplasto,  and  vacnolef. 

Ex.  81S. —Half  fill  a  small  teacup  with  water  and  dissolve  in  it  a  teaspoonliil 
of  sugar,  put  in  a  piece  of  Gertnm  yeast  about  the  uie  of  a  broad-bean  and 
ttand  the  whole  in  a  warm  place.  When  Ihc  yeast  begins  to  aixumulate  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  take  a  very  minute  portion  and  mount  it  in  water. 
EiBniine  with  a  high  power  and  sketch  the  budding  or  sprouting  cells. 

Ss.  SIS.  — Smear  tome  of  the  creamy  yea^t  from  Zk.  314  on  the  cut  surface 
of  a  slice  of  potato,  take  and  place  the  latter  on  damp  blolting-paper  undei  a 
bell-jar. 

Keep  in  a  warm  place  ht  a  week,  alter  which  scrape  off  daily  a  little  o( 
the  yensl  and  mount  in  water.     Examine  with  an  1  objective  for  iscosporei. 

Bx.  SIT. — Make  similar  observations  upon  ordinary  brewer's  yout  if  the 
latter  is  conveniently  available. 

3.  BCldeire. — The  term  mildew  in  popular  laoguage  is  applied 
to  almost  any  kind  of  spotty  discoloration  brought  about  by 
fungi,  no  matter  what  species  the  latter  may  be.  Thus  we  heat 
of  mildews  on  leather,  linen,  paper,  and  food  as  well  as  on 
various  plants,  such  as  the  cereals,  potatoes,  roses,  and  other 
plants,  and  in  all  these  instances  the  spots  are  due  to  minute 
fungi,  many  of  which  belong  to  totally  distinct  classes. 

Among  botanists,  however,  the  mildews  proper  constitute  a  well- 
marked  family  of  ascomycetous  fungi,  namely  the  ErysipluKta. 
These  are  all  strict  parasites  with  white,  cobweb-like  mycetta 
which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  their  hosts  and 
send  short  haustoiia  into  the  tissues  of  the  latter. 

Rapid  reproduction  during  summer  is  carried  on  by  short- 
lived, but  quickly-germinating  conidia,  which  grow  in  chuns 
from  short,  simple,  erect  conidiophores  borne  on  the  mycelium 
(Fig.  354).  During  active  vegetative  growth  of  the  fungus  and 
extensive  formation  of  its  conidia,  the  affected  parts  of  the  host- 
plant  appear  as  if  covered  by  a  mealy  or  chalky  powder.  In 
autumn  small  black  points  arise  on  the  mycelium;  these  are  asco- 
carps  Qi  perithma  containing  one  or  more  asci  with  eight  spores, 
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wliicn  usually  remain  dormant  during  winter  and  genninate  in 
the  following  spring,  when  they  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of 
the  enclosing  ascus  and  peritheciuro. 

The  conidial-forms  of  these  fungi  were  formerly  regarded  as 
species  of  the  genus  Otdium;  and  in  cases  where  the  ascocarps 
are  unknown,  this  generic  name  is  still  adopted. 

Many  of  the  Erysiphacex  are  common  injurious  parasites  of 
farm  and  garden  crops.  The  chief  genera  worthy  of  mention 
are  Spkarotktca,  Erysiphe,  and  Unanuia. 

(i)  In  Spharotiuca  the  perithecium  is  spherical  and  contains 

one  ascus  only ;  the  hyphal  appendages  to  the  perithectum  are 

simple  (A,  Fig.  355).     To  this  genus  belongs  the  destructive 

parasite  known  in  hop-growing  districts  as  'hop-mould.' 

'  Hop-Uould '  {JSphmrotheca  Castagnei  Lev,). 

SvMPTOMs. — In  the  earliest  stages  the  mould  is  seen  as  small, 
tight-coloured  patches,  chiefly  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves.  If  the  nights  are  cold  and  damp  and  the  hop  plants 
in  a  backward  or  weakened  condition  the  patches  soon  increase 
in  size,  generally  regularly  from  a  centre,  so  that  the  spots 
are  approximately  circular.  As  the  patches  increase  to  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  across  they  become  whiter  in  colour 
and  have  a  dusty  or  floury  appearance.  Fresh  spots  show 
themselves  on  the  younger  leaves,  and  in  bad  cases  the  malady 
spreads  from  the  lower  leaves,  where  it  is  generally  first  seen, 
to  those  higher  on  the  plant  and  even  to  the  tender  shoots  and 
young  hops. 

In  all  cases  the  plants  sufier  in  health,  but  it  is  only  when  the 
tender  shoots  and  young  growth  is  attacked  that  serious  damage 
is  done.  The  young  hops  and  tips  of  the  laterals  on  the  bine 
then  lose  their  soft,  succulent  character  and  become  deformed ; 
the  parts  attacked  dry  up  and  development  is  stopped. 

Often  the  white  patches  of  mould  do  not  spread ;  the  spots 
lose  their  dusty  appearance  and  vanish,  leaving  behind  always 
a  small  yellow  or  brown  dead  place  upon  the  leaf  attacked 
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More  frequently,  however,  if  the  mould  is  allowed  to  remain 
unchecked  and  the  weather  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  hop  plant,  the  patches,  especially  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  leaves  and  on  the  young  hops,  become  covered  with 
extremely  small,  dark,  rusty-brown  specks,  and  the  white,  dusty 
character  of  ihe  spot  gradually  disappears. 

The  time  at  which  mould  is  first  observed  varies  with  the 
season.  Gardens  once  seriously  attacked  and  neglected  are 
always  specially  liable  to  an  annual  recurrence  of  the  dbeas?. 
unless  measures  are  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  by  methods 
described  below. 

Cause, — The  disease  is  caused  by  the  fungus  Spharotfum 
Castagnti  Lev.,  whose 
white  mycehum  forms 
a. ' mould-spot'  on  the 
surface  of  the  hop- 
leaves.  In  the  early 
stages  of  development 
the  slender  hyphae  of 
the  mycelium  spread 
over  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  and  send 
down  short  hausioria 
or  '  suckers '  into  the 
epidermal  cells.  The 
haustoria  serve  to  fix 
the  parasite  to  its 
-?  .        ,  „     liost,  and  at  the  same 

and  QTCJ  ccnidiophoin  of '  Hop- 

iiagnti  Lev.),    (Enlarged   ino  time  they  absorb  from 

■■  of  same  funmis  wilh  conidio-  the       hop-plant       ihc 
of  which  eonidu.  (c)  huve  b«n  .         '^  ^ 

I  conLiiiuni ;  ( germ-iubt.  (En-  nutnment    necessary 
for  the  growth  of  the 
fungus. 
Not  long  after  the  hyphee  are  established  on  a  leaf,  erect 
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branches  grow  up  from  them,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a 
chain  of  oval  conidia  (Fig.  354).  The  latter  become  free  from 
each  other  and  give  the  mould-spot  a  mealy  appearance. 

Many  of  the  conidia  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  neighbouring 
plants  where  they  germinate  in  a  few  hours  and  produce  germ- 
tubes  which  penetrate  into  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  leaves,  and 
subsequently  give  rise  to  new  mycelia  thereon.  As  thousands 
of  conidia  are  produced  by  a  single  mycelium,  and  each  of 
them  is  capable  of  producing  a  new  mould-spot  when  climatic 
conditions  are  favourable  for  their  distribution  and  germination, 
it  will  readily  be  understood  how  quickly  and  silently  the  disease 
can  extend  through  a  hop-garden.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  parasite  is  propagated  during  summer. 

The  mycelium  and  its  conidia  are  short-lived  and  cannot 
exist  through  winter.  In  late  summer  and  autumn  or  earlier, 
if  the  affected  leaves  are  weak,  the  fungus  produces  on  its 
mycelium  small  round  closed  ascocarps,  designated  peritheeia, 
which  are  often  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  minute  black  points 
where  a  mould-spot  has  been.  These  are  dark  brown  in  colour 
and  formed  of  a  network  of  cslls,  some  of  which  grow  out  into 
long  unbranched  and  hair-like  appendages  (h,  Fig.  355). 

According  to  some  authorities  the  peritheeia  are  the  result 
of  a  fertilisation  process  between  two  crossing  hyphie. 

Within  and  protected  by  the  outer  brown  wall  of  the  peri- 
thecium  is  a  single  transparent  oval  sporai^um  or  ascus 
containing  eight  ascospores.  The  latter  are  oval  and  similar 
in  size  to  the  conidia,  but  instead  of  germinating  as  soon  as 
they  are  produced,  they  rest  during  winter  in  their  asci  and 
peritheeia,  after  falling  to  the  ground  with  the  dead  leaves  and 
affected  hop-strobiles.  In  bad  attacks  where  the  bines  have  lain 
or  where  diseased  leaves  and  strobiles  have  fallen,  the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  strewn  with  lai^e  numbers  of  ripe  peritheeia. 
In  the  following  spring  the  asci  absorb  water  and  burst  their 
walls  and  those  of  the  enclosing  perithecinm,  the  ascospores 
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being  at  the  same  time  forcibly  ejected  into  the  air  and  carried 
to  the  young  bines  and  leaves  growing  near  the  ground.  We 
thus  see  why  it  is  that  '  hop -mould  generally  commences  close 
to  the  ground  and  spreads  upwards,  and  why  there  are  'mouldy 
places'  in  gardens  where  the  disease  begins  almost  every 
year. 

Prevention  and  Remedy. — (a)  Although  the  complete  de- 
struction of  '  hop-mould '  is  unattainable,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  diminish  its  prevalence  by  burning  all  badly  affected 
bines  and  leaves.    This  practice  should  especially  be  carried  out 


Fic.  »SS.— ^.  Perilhedi  </)  ii'iili  nppcndago  (*)  of  hop-mw 

B,  A  aingle  periEh«LuiD  which   hu   hccn    hum ;  it   ucu; 
(enlvged  80  diBDiEId), 

in  cases  after  a  bad  attack  where  the  hops  have  been  not  worth 
picking  on  account  of  '  mouldiness.*  The  bines  should  on  no 
account  be  left  lying  about,  as  the  spore  cases  are  produced  in 
thousands  and  fall  upon  the  ground  only  to  remain  a  certain 
source  of  infection  for  succeeding  years. 

The  application  of  gypsum  to  the  soil  is  said  to  be  beneRcial 
in  such  circumstances,  but  no  trustworthy  experiments  upon 
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tnis  matter  have  been  carried  oat  Possibly  lime  might  help  to 
destroy  the  spore-cases. 

(H)  Certain  varieties  of  hops  seem  to  be  specially  liable  to 
suffer  from  this  Uouble,  but  apart  from  possible  inherent 
differences  in  the  plants,  more  careful  manuring  should  be 
adopted  in  order  to  produce  a  healthy  growth.  Excessive 
amounts  of  highly  nitrogenous  manures  make  the  leaves  more 
readily  attackable  by  'mould.'  Anything  which  reduces  the 
vitality  of  the  hop  —  such  as  cold  and  damp  nights,  long 
continued  drought,  or  wet  weather  and  want  of  proper 
amount  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air — indirectly  aids  'mould'  in 
iu  ravages. 

It  is  generally  in  'housed-in'  parts,  where  the  air  is  still  and 
damp  and  where  light  does  not  easily  penetrate,  that  the  worst 
effects  arc  seen.  Systems  of  training  hops  should  aim  at  re- 
ducing these  drawbacks  to  a  minimum. 

Early  trimming  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bine  diminishes  the 
likelihood  of  attack  from  the  soil  and  also  allows  of  better  air 
circulation. 

(c)  The  'hop-mould'  fungus  not  only  lives  upon  hops  but 
also  upon  many  wild  plants — groundsel,  dandelion,  strawberry, 
avens,  meadow-sweet,  and  many  others.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  is  from  such  sources  outside  the  garden  that  many 
attacks  of  the  parasite  are  begun,  especially  those  which  are 
observed  to  strike  the  outskirts  or  upper  parts  of  a  garden 
first  Weedy  railway  banks  adjoining  hop  gardens,  where 
trains  pass  frequently,  are  often  subject  to  'mould,'  which 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  repeated  movement  of  air  laden  with 
spores  blown  from  the  fungus  growing  upon  weeds  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Hedges  should  be  kept  as  dean  and  as  free  from  weeds  as 
possible^  and  an  application  of  wash  to  dirty  hedges  when 
spraying  the  garden  is  well  worth  the  trouble  and  expense,  both 
for  'mould'  and  vermin  of  various  kinds. 
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{d)  The  fungus  lives  and  develops  almost  entirety  upon  tbe 
outside  of  the  leaf,  and  on  this  account  it  would  appear  more 
easy  to  deal  with  it  by  means  of  washes  and  external  applicatioDS 
of  powdered  substances  than  those  cases  like  the  potato-disease, 
where  the  growth  of  the  fungus  goes  on  chiefly  inside  the  leaf. 

The  application  by  hand  or  bellows,  or  specially  constructed 
machinery  {sulphurators),  of  finely  powdered  sulphur  to  the 
affected  leaf  is  a  remedy  for  mildews  of  various  kinds  which  has 
been  employed  for  about  half  a  century. 

Mechanically  powdered  sulphur,  Le.  roll-brimstone  reduced  to 
a  finely  pulverized  state,  by  hand  or  machinery,  often  acts  better 
than  that  form  known  as  '  flowers  of  sulphur '  obtained  by  con- 
densation of  its  vapour  or  by  predpitation  processes.  In  any 
case  the  substance  acts  in  two  ways :  (i)  as  a  fungicide — that  is 
a  definite  destroyer  of  the  '  mould ' ;  and  (a)  as  a  protection 
against  further  attacks  and  spreading,  as  spores  will  not  germinate 
upon  a  sulphured  leaf.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  secohd  capacity, 
namely,  a  protector,  that  sulphur  is  so  beneficial,  and  on  this 
account  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  distribute  it  upon 
the  youngest  growth.  As  a  direct  fungicide  it  possesses  little 
effect,  and  even  for  this  small  benefit  it  must  be  repeated 
frequently  where  '  mould '  is  bad. 

The  best  results  with  sulphur  are  observed  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  above  78°  F.,  and  it  is,  therefore,  usually  applied  with 
success  on  clear  bright  hot  days,  usually  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
or  early  morning,  when  the  leaves  are  partially  damp  with  dew. 
In  cold  weather  it  is  nearly  useless,  and  in  wet  days  the  sulphur 
is  soon  washed  off  the  leaf. 

The  general  explanation  of  its  action  is  that  the  sulphur 
becomes  oxidised  with  the  ultimate  formation  of  sulphurous  acid, 
and  this  latter  substance  is  credited  with  the  destroying  effect 
upon  the  fungus.  Sulphurous  acid,  however,  in  exceedingly 
minute  quantities  has  a  deleterious  influence  upon  tbe  bop-leaf 
itself. 
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Some  experiments  have  indicated  the  fonnation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The  fact  that  sulphur  acts  most  beneficially  on  hot  days, 
and  that  the  odour  of  a  sulphured  garden  is  not  like  that  of 
either  sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  resembles 
that  of  roll-brimstone  itself,  suggests  that  sulphur  vapour  may  be 
the  active  agent 

The  possibility  that  the  action  is  a  mechanical  one  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind.  Some  authorities  state  almost  any  fine 
powder  will  do,  that  road-scrapings,  brick-dust,  chalk,  and 
ordinary  flour  work  as  well  as  sulphur. 

However,  until  we  have  more  definite  investigation  of  the 
action  of  sulphur  powder  upon  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus,  all 
explanations  are  little  more  than  assumptions,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  find  a  satisfactory  or  consistent  and  reliable  method  of 
applying  sulphur  to  the  best  advantage. 

(e)  Under  the  assumption  that  sulphur  has  some  specific  action 
upon  the  fungus,  various  soluble  compounds  containing  the 
ingredient  are  employed,  chiefly  the  sulphides  of  sodium,  calcium, 
and  potassium  ('liver  of  sulphur').  These  substances  are, 
undoubtedly,  of  considerable  use  in  checking  and  destroying 
'  moulds '  of  all  kinds.  They  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  are 
generally  applied  in  the  ordinary  washes  of  soft  soap  and  quassia 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  lbs.  per  100  gallons  of  wash. 

A  wash  of  this  description,  followed  by  an  application  of 
powdered  sulphur,  is  perhaps  the  most  efl^ective  and  safe  means 
known  at  present  for  an  attack  of '  mould.' 

The  alkaline  sulphides  in  solution  do  not  keep  well,  unless  aii 
is  excluded  from  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  contained.  With- 
out going  into  details  it  may  be  said  that  practically  all  'mould' 
washes  have,  as  a  basis,  one  or  more  of  the  above  sulphides 
in  conjunction  with  substances  like  soap  and  glycerine,  which  tend 
to  keep  the  wash  upon  the  leaf  till  it  has  done  its  work,  and  which 
also  prevent  too  rapid  oxidation  of  the  active  ingredient. 
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Many  other  substances,  notably  preparations  of  copper 
(Bordeaux  mixture,  'Fostite,'  taic  and  finely-powdeied  coppo: 
sulphate)  have  a  more  certain  effect  in  destroying  'mould,'  but 
the  application  to  hops  is  scarcely  feasible  on  account  of  their 
somewhat  poisonous  properties. 

Bx.  SU. — Enamine  with  a  low  power  a  mildew-spot  on  a  hop-ieaT.  Obsetrc 
the  chuns  of  conidia.  Pull  off  a  piece  of  epidennis  with  the  fungus  on  tt. 
Mount  ia  water  and  ciamine  with  a  high  power.  Draw  the  myceliam  and 
erect  conidiophores.  Oliserve  tbe  colourless  vacuolited  coiitenti  of  the 
hypha:  and  conidia. 

Bx.  Sit.— Cut  transveree  sectioni  of  a  leaf  through  a  mould-spol  and 
examine  with  a  high  power.  Note  the  bladdci-shaped  hanstoiia  in  the 
epidermal  cells  of  the  leaf. 

Bx.  S30.  — Eicamioe  the  underside  of  mooldf  hop'Ieaves  with  a  lens.  Speci- 
meris  are  often  most  easily  obtained  from  mouldy  plants  growing  undisturbed 
in  hedges.  Note  the  groups  of  small,  round,  daric-brown  peritheda.  Take 
off  tome  of  the  latter  with  fine  forceps  or  needles  and  mount  tn  water. 
Exambe  with  a  low  power  and  malce  drawings  of  the  perilhecia  and  thrit 
filamentous  appendages. 

Eiamine  the  same  with  a  high  power.  Press  finnty  on  the  cover-stip  with 
the  end  of  a  lead  pencil  or  other  blunt  piece  of  wood  so  as  to  rupture  the 
brown  wall  of  the  pcrilhecium.  Note  the  transparent  single  ascos  and  the 
spores  within  it,  alio  the  thinner  part  of  the  afucal  wall  of  the  ascna. 

Bose-mildew  {Spharotheca  pannosa  Wallr.)  is  a  species  very 
common  on  cultivated  roses.  Its  mycelium  appears  as  a  greyish- 
white  film  on  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  flower-buds  of  the 
plants,  the  parts  attacked  usually  becoming  more  or  less  puckered 
and  otherwise  deformed. 

The  conidia  and  perithecia  are  similar  in  form  and  structure 
to  those  of  S.  Caslagnei. 

The  same  fungus  is  met  with  on  the  peach  and  apricot. 

(ii)  In  the  genus  Erysiphe  the  conidia  are  similar  to  those  of 
Spharotfieca,  but  the  perithecia  are  somewhat  flattened  and  con- 
tain several  asci  instead  of  one  only. 

OrasB-mildsw  {Erysiphe  graminU  D.  C>)  is  not  unfrequencly 
responsible  for  considerable  injury  to  cereal  crops  and  grasses 
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generally.  The  myceliam  forms  brownish- white  irregular 
spots  on  the  sheaths  aod  blades  of  the  lower  leaves  of  young 
crops.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  summei  among  rankly-^iowing 
plants. 

The  conidia  are  produced  in  long  chains  on  short  conidio- 
phores,  the  fungus  in  this  stage  of  development  being  formerly 
known  as  Oidium  monilioides  Lk.  The  perithecia  are  brono, 
somewhat  flattened,  and  contain  from  six  to  twenty  asci  in  each, 
which  set  free  their  ascopores  in  spring  after  remaining  dormant 
on  dead  leaves  and  straw  during  winter. 

Pea-mildew  (Erysiphe  Martii  Lev.)  is  a  common  species 
which  attacks  peas  and  other  leguminous  plants,  especially  in 
diy  seasons.  Its  mycelium  frequently  spreads  over  both  sides 
of  the  leaves  of  the  host-plant,  and  damages  the  latter  so  much 
that  pod-production  is  reduced,  or  stopped  altogether.  The 
fungus  is  most  abundant  on  tate  varieties  of  peas. 

The  perithecia,  which  have  colourless  appendages,  are  dark- 
brown,  and  contain  four  to  eight  asci. 

Various  other  species  oiErysiphe  are  met  with  on  Compositse, 
Umbelliferae,  and  Boraginacese. 

(iii)  The  genus  Undnula  has  perithecia  containing  several 
asci,  as  in  the  genus  Eryiiphe;  the  appendages,  however,  are 
branched  in  a  fork-like  manner  and  always  curved  at  their 
tips. 

Vine-mildew  {Undnula  spiralis  Berk,  and  Curt.).  The  coni- 
dial  form  of  this  fungus  was  first  noticed  in  England  in  1845,  and 
was  first  named  Oidium  Twkeri  by  Berkeley:  until  quite  recently 
the  corresponding  ascocarp  or  perithecium  was  not  recognised. 
The  oval  conidia  arise  in  short  chains,  only  two  or  three  being 
produced  by  each  conidiophoie. 

The  mycelium  forms  grey  spots  on  the  vine  leaves,  and  after 
a  time  the  affected  parts  of  the  latter  die  and  shrivel  The 
fungus  also  attacks  the  young  grapes  and  often  kills  them  before 
they  are  larger  than  peas. 
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In  many  cases  small  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  berries  are 
destroyed,  and  the  fruits  become  deformed  and  cracked,  after 
which  decay,  due  to  the  entrance  of  saprophytic  organisms, 
sets  in. 

(iv)  Various  injurious  Oidium-forms  are  met  with,  which 
appear  to  belong  to  the  Erysiphacese,  but  which  cannot  be 
assigned  to  any  definite  genus,  because  their  perithecia  are 
unknown.  To  this  class  belongs  Oidium  Balsamii  Mont.,  so 
common  in  some  seasons  upon  turnips,  swedes,  lape,  and  other 
cultivated  species  of  BrasiUa. 

The  mycelium  spreads  over  the  whole  plant,  and  the  bairel- 
shaped  conidia  are  sometimes  produced  in  such  quantities  tbat 
the  clothes  and  boots  of  persons  walking  through  a  field  of 
diseased  turnips  or  rape  become  chalky-white  with  the  spores. 

Badly-aff^ected  cruciferous  plants  give  off  a  putrid  odour,  and 
in  several  cases  we  have  known  sheep  poisoned  by  feeding  on 
such  diseased  crops. 

Prevention  and  Remedies  for  Mildews. — The  methods 
described  under  'Hop-mould,'  pp.  762-766,  are  applicable  to  all 
mildews.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  effectually  dispose  of 
the  dead  refuse  which  contains  the  perithecia  of  these  fungi. 
Burning  where  possible  is  the  best  plan  for  destroying  the 
diseased  stems  and  leaves. 

'  Bordeaux  mixture '  and  washes  containing  sulphur,  either  as 
such  or  in  the  form  of  sulphides  of  alkaline  metals,  are  highly 
beneficial  in  cases  of  mildew  attacks. 

Si.  S31.— Make  observilions  similar  to  those  of  Eu.  318  to  330  on  toss, 
pea,  grass,  vine,  and  chrysanthemum  mildews ;  pay  special  BtlcDtioQ  to  Ihe 
form  aod  size  of  the  conidia,  the  numl^er  of  these  on  each  conidiophore,  and 
the  form,  siie,  and  contents  of  theii  perithecia  and  aid. 

4.  'Ergot.' — An  important  parasite  belonging  to  the  Hypo- 
creacea,  another  family  of  the  Ascomycetes,  is  the  ergot  fungus, 
which  attacks  the  ovaries  of  grasses  and  cereaUL 
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Symptoms. — In  the  ears  of  rye,  wheat,  and  many  pasture 
grasses  dark  purple-coloured  bodies  known  as  'ergots'  are  found 
occupying  the  place  of  some  of  the  grains.  In 
rye  and  several  grasses  these  structures  are  much 
larger  than  the  natural  grains  and  stand  out 
from  the  glumes  of  the  inflorescences  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner  {e.  Fig.  356),  nhile  in  wheat  and 
many  smaller  grasses  the  ergots  are  not  larger 
than  the  grains  which  they  displace. 

Each  ergot  is  solid  and  often  slightly  curved 
with  a  furrowed  surface ;  although  black  or  deep 
purple  on  the  outside,  it  is  white  within,  and 
waxy  or  oily  in  character,  especially  in  fresh 
specimens. 

The  substance  of  the  ergot  contains  several 
poisonous  compounds,  and  continued  use  of 
bread  made  from  the  flour  obtained  from  ergoted 
samples  of  wheat  and  rye  bas  led  to  dangerous 
illness  in  human  beings.  Since  the  introduction 
of  improved  methods  of  screening  and  cleaning 
samples  of  grain,  ergotism  is  of  rare  occur 
rence. 

Abortion  among  cattle  has  been  attributed  to 
the  consumption  of  ergoted  grasses,  but  from 
carefully    conducted    experiments    to    test    the 
matter  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  such 
belief,  although  serious  poisoning  effects  resulting  cenuo^aUe  Biome 
in  numbness,  paralysis,  and    gangrene  of   the  %nmat^  'Buu'.')! 
extremities  are  rapidly  produced  when  animals  Ski.*"™'  ™' 
are  fed  with  considerable  quantities  of  ergoted 
hay. 

Cause. — The  '  ergot '  is  the  compacted  dormant  mycelium  of 
a  fungus,  Claviceps  purpurea  Tul.,  and  is  termed  a  scleroHum. 
The  hyphse  composing  it  are  so  closely  united  and  divided  in 
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such  short  segments  that  sections  ofit  resemble  a  parenchymatous 
tissue  of  the  higher  plants. 

After  being  kept  through  winter  and  moistened,  the  ergot 
germinates  and  sends  up  several  fleshy-pink  stalks  at  the  end 
of  which  are  round  heads  or  stromata  {s,  Fig.  257). 

Imbedded  within  the  substance  of  the  latter  are  a  large 
number  of  flask-shaped  ptritheda  («,  Fig.  257),  the  narrow  ends 
of  which  have  a  small  opening  outwards.  From  the  base  of 
the  interior  of  the  perithecia  long  club-shaped  asd  arise  in 
which  are  eight  filamentous  ascospores. 


The  ascospores  are  ripe  about  the  time  when  grasses  and 
cereals  are  in  flower  and  are  shot  out  of  their  asci  and  through 
the  openings  of  the  perithecia  inio  the  air.  They  are  readily 
blown  about  by  slight  breezes,  and  after  alighting  on  the  flower 
of  a  grass  they  germinate  and  penetrate  into  the  base  of 
the  ovary.  The  germ-tube  feeds  on  the  substances  within  the 
latter  and  soon  grows  into  a  white  closely-woven  mycelium  on 
the  outside  of  which  are  produced  a  number  of  short  hyphae 
bearing  single  small  oval  cenidia. 
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At  this  Etage  of  development  of  the  fungus,  a  sweet,  slightly' 
milky  juice,  popularly  spoken  of  as  'honey-dew,'  is  secreted, 
and  the  conidia  float  in  it.  Insects  attracted  by  the  sweet 
liquid  unconsciously  carry  these  reproductive  bodies  from 
flower  to  flower  where  they  germinate  and  produce  new 
mycelia  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  ascospores.  It  is 
by  means  of  these  insect-carried  conidia  that  the  fungus  is 
propagated  throughout  the  summer.  Before  the  life-history 
of  the  parasite  was  fully  known,  the  conidial  stage  was 
looked  upon  as  a  distinct  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
SfAaaUa. 

While  the  conidia  are  being  produced  the  mycelium  continues 
to  grow  and  form  a  compact,  elongated  mass  of  hyphae,  which 
pushes  aside  the  withered  ovary,  or  carries  the  latter  on  its  apex. 
After  a  time  the  formation  of  conidia  ceases  and  the  fully-grown 
mycelium  becomes  gradually  transformed  into  the  firm,  daik- 
coloured  ergot,  which,  when  mature,  falls  to  the  ground  and 
remains  dormant  during  the  winter. 

Prevention  and  Remedy. — (a)  Druning  tends  to  diminish 
attacks  of  ergot,  and  deep  ploughing  to  bury  the  fallen  ergot  is 
beneficial. 

(i)  Meadows  should  be  cut  when  the  grasses  are  in  bloom 
before  the  fungus  has  time  to  complete  the  formation  of  a  mature 
sclerotium. 

(f)  Small  patches  of  grasses  in  pastures  are  sometimes  found 
to  be  much  infested  with  ergots ;  in  such  cases  the  tops  of  the 
grasses  should  be  cut  off  with  a  scythe  and  then  raked  together 
and  burnt. 

(d)  Samples  of  cereal  grains  or  grass  '  seeds '  containing  ergots 
should  not  be  sown. 


Bz.  33S.— Examine  Ihe  dry  inRote&ceaces  of  gcassei  in  rough  pastures  iD 
late  summer  and  autumn  Tot  specimens  of  ergots.  The  Uttec  are  often 
common  and  coniipicuouB  on  ryc-grau,  cocksfoot,  nnd  species  of  Bratky- 
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fedium  crowing  near  roidsidei  and  br  tb«  ddet  oT  footpttht  duoagli 
puturo. 

Cnt  transTcne  sections  of  an  ergot  and  note  the  colour  of  the  interior ; 
mount  in  water  and  examine  with  a  high  power. 

Bs.  SM. — For  the  form  and  cootents  of  the  peritheda  and  ssci  in  the 
IlypocreaceE,  transrerse  sections  of  those  of  £,fieUot  typkina  are  ossally 
more  convenient!]?  obtained  than  those  of  ChaiU^i.  The  fungus  is  &eqtwnt 
in  many  places  as  a  mufT-flke  white  or  ^ellowith  band  round  the  hase  of  the 
leaf-sheaths  of  cocksfoot  (Dattjilis)  and  Timothy  {Piltiim)  fiiawes. 
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*aLUB-ROOT'  DISEASE. 

Symptoms. — This  disease,  which  is  variously  known  as  *cluh- 
root,'  ' 6nger-and-toe,'  'anbury'  and  'canker,'  attacks  many 
species  of  cruciferous  plants,  and  is  especially  destructive  to 
the  cultivated  species  of  Brassim,  such  as  turnips,  swedes  and 
cabbages.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  certain  races  of  these  plants 
are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  others;  cauliflowers  and 
Brussels  sprouts,  for  example,  are  very  liable  to  it,  while  the 
kails  are  capable  of  resisting  its  ravages  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  disease  appears  to  make  greatest  progress  in  summer ;  the 
earlier  spring  vegetables  in  gardens  t^n  escape  altogether,  or 
suffer  very  little  from  it 

Infected  young  plants  show  iiregulai  thickening  and  knob-like 
swellings  on  their  roots.  The  diseased  parts,  when  cut  across, 
are  solid  and  of  greyish  colour,  mottled  with  small,  white,  opaque 
patches.  As  the  plants  increase  in  age,  the  swellings  become 
laqei  and  larger,  often  reaching  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  (Fig.  25S). 
The  upper  parts  of  the  plant  develop  very  slowly ;  cauliflowers 
and  cabbages  attacked  by  the  disease  make  little  or  no  '  head,' 
all  the  nutriment  prepared  in  the  few  expanded  leaves  of  the 
plant  being  used  up  in  the  growth  of  the  swollen  roots. 

The  'clubbed'  parts  after  a  time  turn  brown  and  decay;  in 
dry  soils  the  rotten  portions  become  brittle  and  fall  into  powder 
or  small  fragments ;  while  in  damp,  stiff  soils  the  decayed  mass 
is  semi-liquid,  and  emits  an  offensive  odour. 

Although  the  plants  produce  adventitious  roots  when  the 
natural  roots  are  destroyed,  these  new  roots  soon  become  in- 
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fected  with  the  disease,  and  on  pulling  up  a  diseased  plant,  a 

mere  blunt,  woody  stump  is  often  found  to  be  all  that  remains 

underground. 

The  roots  of  healthy  plants  in  dry  soils  are  frequently  unable 

to  keep  pace  with  the  loss  of  water  by  transpiration  in  bright, 
hot  weather,  and 
the  leaves  conse- 
quently become 
hmp;  during  the 
night  transpiration 
is  much  reduced, 
and  the  roots  soon 
make  good  the 
loss  of  water,  the 
leaves  in  the  morn- 
ing exhibiting  their 
ordinary  fresh  ap- 
pearance. In 
'  clubbed '  plants, 
however,  the  root- 
-  system  is  more  or 
less  permanently 
injured,  and  the 
leaves, after  wither- 
ing in  the  daytime, 
^  do  not  r^ain  their 

Fig.  .s».-' Clubbed'  i«l  of  cabbage    «  young  dubbed    normal  tUrgld  COn- 

^™';r'"h™hU!™r,;.«io'',!"l5°™Ui"tT4ro?^^  <'i"on   dunng  the 

«"""■""'"«>■  night. 

Some  of  the  rounded  thickenings  or  gails,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  or  marble  {c.  Fig.  158),  met  ivith  upon  the  lower  parts  of  the 
stems  of  cabbages  and  on  the  outside  of  turnip  and  swede  '  roots,' 
are  caused  by  the  larvw  of  a  weevil  (Ceuiorfymhus  sukuoilis),a.vA 
are  in  no  way  connected  with  '  club-root '  disease,  although  both 
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trae  'clubbing'  and  insect-galls  are  frequently  observed  upon  the 
same  plant.  The  latter  are,  hovever,  usually  found  above,  or 
only  just  below,  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  on  the  stems  of 
the  plants,  whereas  'clubbing'  attacks  the  roots,  generally  some 
distance  below  ground.  Moreover  when  young  the  insect-galls 
are  hollow,  and  contain  whitish  grubs  or  larvEe,  which  are  readily 
observed  when  the  former  are  cut  across  with  a  knife. 

The  insect-galls  are  practically  harmless,  and  do  not  induce 
the  total  decay  of  the  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  true  'clubbing.' 
'  Clubbed '  parts  are  solid  when  young,  and  very  rarely  if  ever 
contain  larvx  of  insects. 

Wallflowers,  candytuft  and  other  cruciferous  garden  plants  are 
affected  by  the  disease,  but  the  latter  does  not  attack  carrots, 
mangels,  or  parsnips,  although  fanged,  inegular-rooted  speci- 
mens of  these  plants,  due  to  degenerate  stock  or  imperfect 
cultivation  of  the  soil  sometimes  resemble  plants  suffering  from 
this  disease. 

Cause. — 'Club-root'  is  caused  by  an  organism  named  Pias- 
modiophora  Brasstcai  Wor.,  which  is  usually  classed  with  the 
Myxomyeelts  or  slime-fungi. 

On  examining  a  section  of  a  young  diseased  but  undecayed 
root  with  the  microscope,  many  large  cells  arc  noticed,  filled  with 
a  frothy,  turbid,  and  somewhat  brownish  protoplasm  distributed 
irregularly  among  the  smaller  cells  of  the  corlen  and  medullary- 
ray  parenchyma  of  the  cabbage  root  (n.  Fig.  259).  Each  such 
piece  of  protoplasm  represents  the  vegetative  body  or  flas- 
medium  of  a  single  organism. 

The  Plasmodium  feeds  and  grows  a^  the  expense  ot  the  cell 
contents  and  food  manufactured  by  the  cabbage  plant,  and  aftei 
a  time  divides  into  a  very  large  number  of  transparent,  round, 
thick  walled  spores  (r,  Fig.  259),  which,  when  decay  of  the 
diseased  parts  takes  place,  are  set  free  into  the  ground  in  millions. 

When  a  spore  germinates  a  small  opening  appears  in  its  wall, 
through  which  the  protoplasm  within  makes  its  exit 
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When  quite  free  the  naked  piece  of  protoplasm  swims 
about  for  a.  fev  hours  by  means  of  a  thin  flagellum  (c),  and 
finally  becomes  a  creeping  amoeba -like  organism,  tenned  a 
mvxamaba  (</). 

How  long  the  spores  can  remain  in  the  soil  without  genninat- 
ing,  and  whether  the  myxamoeba:  can  live  as  saprophytes  in  the 
ground  are  unset- 
tied  points.  The 
myxamcebx,  how- 
ever, readily  find 
their  way  into  the 
roots  of  cabbages, 
turnips  and  other 
^  cruciferous  plants 

^  —  growing  in  their 
vicinity,  most  pro- 
bably by  way  of 
the  root-hairs. 
After  they  have 
entered  the  root 
Fic^iM— 4 TnmnT»Kctionoi. portion  of  tb.ci..bUd  they  Creep  from 
;^?Inu^'Td^i.A)'''T.':^""^''^-''5tSS^  cell  to  cell,   feed 

J  n.)r«»«:b«, !..» .ug.  of  c.  of  the  latter,  and 

ultimately  grow  into  the  large  plnsmodia  mentioned  above; 
possibly  in  some  instances  several  myxamoebae  coalesce  to  form 
a  single  large  Plasmodium. 

Prevention  and  Remedv. — {a)  Plants  which  are  to  be  sub- 
sequently transplanted  should  not  be  raised  upon  ground  which 
has  previously  carried  a  diseased  crop,  and  seedlings  showing 
signs  of  clubbing  should  be  biirnl. 

All  plants  which  after  transplanting  are  found  to  be  diseased 
should  be  taken  up  completely  before  the  affected  parts  decay ; 
if  left  until  rotten,  the  ground  becomes  infected  with  myriads  of 
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spores,  and  d«tructioii  of  the  stumps  or  remaining  parts  of  the 
plants  is  only  half  a  remedy. 

{b)  It  is  important  to  recognise  that  all  diseased  decayed 
refuse  from 'clubbed' crops  constitutes  a  possible  source  of  in- 
fection, and  requires  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  Whenever 
practicable,  refuse  of  this  character  should  be  burnt ;  if  thrown 
away,  it  should  be  placed  in  some  situation  where  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  transferred  subsequently  to  cultivated  soil,  and  on 
no  account  should  it  be  put  on  the  manure  heap. 

Diseased  plants  should  not  be  given  to  pigs,  for  we  have  met 
with  one  or  two  cases  where  ground  previously  free  from  the 
disease  has  been  rendered  almost  useless  for  the  growth  of 
cruciferous  crops  by  the  application  of  manure  from  pig-styes 
into  which  clubbed  plants  had  been  thrown. 

(it)  It  appears  that  the  spores  of  the  organism  may  remain 
in  the  soil  dormant  though  still  capable  of  germination  for  at 
least  two  or  three  years,  or  the  myxamoebse  are  able  to  live  as 
saprophytes  for  that  length  of  lime,  for  it  has  been  found  that 
healthy  plants  become  infected  when  transplanted  into  soil 
which,  two  or  three  years  previously,  had  carried  a  diseased  crop. 
It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  avoid  cropping  with  cruciferous 
plants  for  two  or  three  seasons  after  a  bad  attack.  Crops,  such 
as  grain  of  all  kinds,  mangels,  potatoes,  strawberries,  and 
others  not  belonging  to  the  CruciferK,  may  be  grown  without 
fear  of  their  being  injured. 

(rf)  'Clubbing'  is  rarely  or  never  met  with  on  soils  rich  in 
lime,  unless  plants  already  suffering  from  the  disease  are  trans- 
planted thereon.  On  the  other  hand,  upon  sandy  and  clay  soils 
which  are  deficient  in  this  element, '  clubbing '  is  very  often  severe. 

The  application  of  a  good  dressing  {3  or  4  tons  per  acre)  of 
UDsIacked  or  recently  slacked  lime  reduces  the  disease  very 
considerably  and  frequently  destroys  it  altogether:  the  lime 
should  be  worked  into  the  soil  some  time  before  the  latter  is 
cropped. 
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Gas  lime  has  littie  or  no  effect  upon  Plasmodiephara.  An 
acid  condition  of  the  ground  or  the  application  of  acid  mantires, 
such  as  superphosphate  of  lime,  encourages  the  organism,  while 
alkaline  compounds  diminish  its  power  of  attack. 

Be.  (H. — Dig  np  •  'clubbed'  cabbage  and  note  the  form  and  poeaticm  of 
the  thickened  puts.  Cut  across  ihe  undccaycd  thicliened  parti  lA  a  imoll 
seconduy  root  and  examine  with  a  pocket  lens.  Observe  the  smaii  «rfajte 
opaque  spots  :  are  ihej  more  abundant  in  the  centre  or  near  the  outside? 

Compare  the  colour  of  ihe  interior  of  a  ia^e  swelling  wbich  has  b^un  (o 

Bx.  130. — Cut  across  the  knob-tike  thickenings  at  the  upper  part  oE  tlie 
diseased  root  of  a  cabbage  or  the  small  loond  lumps  on  the  outside  of  a 
turnip  'bulb.'    If  hollow,  look  foe  white  larvK  of  insects. 

Ex.  SM. — Examine  thin  sections  of  'clubbed'  parts  of  a  cabbage  root  in 
water  with  a  j  inch  and  then  with  1  or  ^  inch  objective.  Make  sketches  of 
the  Plasmodia  and  spores  in  litu. 

Si.  IIT. — Where  'clubbing '  is  prevalent,  mite  a  note  of  the  kind  of  soil 
on  which  the  plants  are  growing — whether  stitT  clays,  light  sands,  loams,  or 
chalky  soils.  Take  small  samples  of  each  soil,  place  them  in  evaporating 
dishes  and  pout  hydrochloric  acid  over  each ;  note  Ihe  amount  of  eRervescence 
produced  in  each  case. 
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BACTKRIA, 

CHAPTER  LIU. 

BAOTEBIA :  THEIR  MORPHOLOGY  AND 
BEPRODUOTION. 

I.  The  Bacteria  are  a  group  or  class  of  organisms  included  in 
the  Thallophytes,  and  sometimes  designated  SeAizomycetes  or 
3plittii^-fungL  They  appear,  however,  to  exhibit  little  or  no 
relationship  to  the  true  fungi,  except  that,  like  the  latter,  they  are 
devoid  of  chlorophyll. 

The  body  of  each  individual  bacterium  is  of  the  simplest 
character,  consisting  of 

a  single  cell,  which  is     ^^o       ^^^£     ^  ^=^^ 

most  frequently  either    oO°      «=s='..^=^    r,(?))  _"'^„ 


spherical,  rod  -  shaped, 

or  bent  in  the  shape  of  ^  (^^ 

a  spiral  or  bow  (Fig.       12  3  4 

260).     When  spherical,       v,a,  a«a.-Fanrs  of  lugtcrUI  cclN:   i.  Coccai;   s. 

the  bacterium  is  termed  '""'  ^ "''""' '  *  '*'"""'"■ 
a  toccus  (i),  if  rod-shaped  or  cylindrical  and  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  broad  it  is  known  as  a  bacillus  (2),  while  the  term 
bacterium  is  not  only  employed  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  any 
oiganism  belonging  to  the  Schizomycetes,  but  is  also  used  in  a 
restricted  sense  for  a  rod-shaped  organism,  which  is  shorter  than 
a  bacillus. 

The  form  of  bacterium  known  as  a  in'M^  (3)  is  bent  like  a  bow, 
that  shaped  like  a  cork-screw  being  spoken  of  as  a  sfirilhtm  (4). 
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Besides  these  normd  forms,  all  bacteria  when  subjected  for 
some  time  to  conditions  unfavourable  to  their  nutrition,  assume 
irregular  shapes,  such  degenerate  or  malformed  celts  being 
designated  involution-forms. 

Although  variable  in  size,  the  bacteria  are  among  the  smallest 
of  living  things  Iinown,  the  largest  coccus  being  less  than  a  ten- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  cell-wall  is  a  firm  thin  membrane,  most  frequently  com- 
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posed  of  an  albuminoid  substance  —  not  cellulose  —  and  the 
protoplast  within  appears  to  be  devoid  of  a  definite  nucleus. 

In  some  instances  the  outer  layer  of  the  cell-wall  absorbs 
water  and  swells  tike  mucilage ;  in  such  cases  large  numbers  of 
individual  bacteria  often  become  joined  tc^ether  and  {ona 
irregular  gelatinous  masses,  known  as  zoogltza. 

Many  bacteria  have  hair-like  fiageUa  or  cilia  (6,  Fig,  263)  at- 
tached to  the  exterior  of  the  cell-wall,  by  means,  of  which  they 
are  able  to  swim  freely  in  water  and  other  liquids. 

2.  y«s«tatiT«  fieprodoctitai. — The  method  of  v^etative 
reproduction,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  whole  group  of 
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bacteria  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  splitting-fungi, 
consists  of  a  simple  division  of  each  cell  into  two  similar  halves, 
each  of  which  afterwards  grows  to  an  adult  state  and  then  repeats 
the  process  (Fig.  z6i). 

In  the  cylindrical  and  spiral  forms  division  takes  place 
almost  always  in  one  direction  only,  namely,  across  the  cell,  that 
is  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis  (a).  The  new  individuals 
produced  may  separate  from  each  other  as  soon  as  the  division  is 
completed,  or  they  may  remain  attached  to  each  other  in  larger 
or  smaller  numbers  :  in  the  latter  case  long  threads  are  produced. 

In  the  round  or  coccus  forms,  division  takes  place  in  one,  two, 
or  three  directions  (^  and  c),  so  that  if  the  individual  cells  remain 
united  with  each  other  after  their  formation,  threads,  plates  or 
cubical  masses  are  produced.  Those  coccus  forms  which 
divide  in  one  direction  only  and  remain  attached  to  each  other 
in  longer  or  shorter  chains  (*^.  Fig.  261X  are  usually  included 
in  the  genus  Streptococcus^  those  occurring  in  cubical  masses 
(<^,  Fig.  361)  constitute  the  genus  Sardna,  while  the  genus 
Micrococeits  embraces  the  forms  which  divide  in  two  directions 
(^,  Fig.  361). 

The  rate  at  which  v^etative  reproduction  proceeds  naturally 
depends  upon  the  temperature,  nutrition,  and  other  conditions 
to  which  the  organism  is  subjected,  but  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  many  bacteria  divide  once  or  twice  in  an 
hour,  so  that  a  single  specimen  multiplying  at  the  latter  rate, 
for  even  a  day,  would  give  rise  to  several  millions  of  new  indi- 
viduals. Unchecked  growth  of  this  kind  rarely  goes  on  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  for  species  are  often  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  food  runs  short,  or  the  products  of  their  activity  accumu- 
late and  prevent  further  development 

3.  Beprodncidon  by  meuu  of  Spores. — Besides  the  vegetative 
method  of  multiplication  described  above,  many  species  of 
bacteria  form  spores  within  their  cells  which  are  capable  of 
germinating  and  producing  new  organisms. 
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The  spores  are  usually  produced  under  conditions  which  are 
unfavourable  to  the  vegetative  development  of  the  bacteria,  such 
as  want  of  food  and  water,  unsuitable  temperature,  excess  or 
deficiency  of  air,  and  other  adverse  drcumstances.  In  their 
formation,  the  protoplasm  shrinks  away  from  the  cell-wall 
and  surrounds  itself  with  a  more  resistant  and  finner  mem- 
brane, after  which  the  old  cell-wall  disappears  by  solution 
or  breaks  up  and  sets  free  the  spore.  One  spore  only  is 
usually  produced  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  each  single 
bacterial  cell,  and  appears 
as  a  round  or  oval  body, 
with  highly  refractive  cell- 
contents.  In  some  instances 
the  mother-cell  at  the  time 
of  spore-fonnation  under- 
„r  S°^  ^  change  of  form,  be- 
^^  coming  spindle-shaped  as 
producd.  j^  Form;  -^  ci«Mii»m  «ii,  wiih  ]„  Clostridium  U,  Fig.  a6i) 

«poro.    5,  Dnim«iek-ih»ped  bactwiB  with  ipoi«  ^^'       °  ' 

■tone end.  £.  BacieHi Willi ciib.  Of  shaped  Hkc  a  drum-stick 

as  in  the  tetanus  bacillus  (5,  Fig,  261). 

The  spores  are  capable  of  resisting  without  injury  high  tem- 
peratures, and  solutions  of  disinfectants  which  would  kill  the 
bacteria  in  a  vegetative  state ;  moreover,  like  the  seeds  of  higher 
plants,  they  often  retain  their  vitality  for  many  years. 

When  placed  under  favourable  conditions  of  temperature  and 
in  suitable  solutions  the  spores  germinate.  At  6rst  water  is 
absorbed  and  the  spore  enlarges  and  loses  its  brilliant  appear- 
ance :  sometimes  the  whole  spore  becomes  gradually  transformed 
into  a  new  vegetative  cell  (1, 1,  Fig.  163),  while  in  other  cases  its 
membrane  opens  at  the  end  or  near  the  middle  as  at  5,  F^.  363, 
and  the  protoplasm  surrounded  by  a  thin  cell-wall  makes  its 
exit  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  elot^ated  rod  which  soon 
commences  vegetative  diviaion. 

Some  of  the  vegetative  cells  of  certain  bacteria  are  capable  of 
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entering  into  a  state  of  rest  for  a  time,  after  which  they  may 
resume  active  growth:  such  lesting-cells  are  frequently  termed 
arthrospores.  ^    C3    >       • 

4.  Although  there  is  little  doubt     '      ^        ^ 

that  a  large  number  of  distinct  species  jp     ^  ,.^:P<^^^^^ 

of  bacteria  exist,  the  classification  of    .  *~^    «» 

these   organisms    into    species   and  / 

genera  is  rendered  difficult  on  ac  n^n^x^\i\'a<^\-^^^v^ 
count  of  their  minute  dimensions  4f5f6'»nd"!'^o^t^m^"'inMh«i 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  organisa-  "f  s"™""""""*'* '«'*'"""«««- 
tion;  besides,  their  form,  which  has  been  taken  as  a  basis  of 
classification,  is  subject  to  variation,  for  example  a  species  oc- 
curring usually  in  the  form  of  a  bacillus  may  under  some  con- 
ditions appear  as  a  coccus.  Moreover,  the  attempts  to  define 
the  limits  of  each  species  by  taking  into  consideration  its  power 
of  producing  spores,  the  presence  or  absence  of  cilia  and  other 
variable  characters  of  the  organism  have  not  yet  led  to  any  com- 
plete or  satisfactory  system  of  classification.  The  names  which 
at  present  are  most  commonly  in  use  for  what  are  supposed  to 
be  distinct  species  are  double  as  in  the  case  of  higher  plants ; 
the  first  or  generic  name  indicates  the  form  which  the  bacterium 
most  frequently  assumes,  while  the  second  or  speci^c  name  often 
denotes  some  physiological  or  other  peculiarity :  for  example, 
the  organism  which  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  bacillus,  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  disease  tetanus  or  lockjaw,  is  named  Bacillus 
leiani:  another  occurring  in  the  form  of  a  coccus  and  capable 
of  producing  lactic  acid  from  milk-sugar  is  known  as  Micrococcus 
aeidi  lactici. 

5.  On  account  of  their  small  size  and  consequent  lightness, 
bacteria  are  readily  blown  about  by  the  wind  and  carried  in 
streams  of  water  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Wherever  decay  and 
putrefaction  of  organic  substances  are  going  on,  they  are  present 
in  especial  abundance  and  are  met  with  in  enormous  numbers 
in  the  air,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  soil,  on  our  clothes  and 
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skin,  in  all  our  food-stufis,  id  the  dfnienUiy  canal  of  animals,  and 
all  over  the  globe  wherever  dust  can  find  a  lodging-place.  The; 
are,  however,  absent  from  the  tissues  of  healthy  animals  and 
plants ;  moreover,  in  the  air  on  high  mountains,  and  in  water 
from  springs  and  deep  wells  which  has  been  filtered  through 
great  depths  of  soil  and  rock,  their  numbers  are  few. 

6.  For  the  development  and  multiplication  of  bacteria  certain 
external  conditions  are  needful,  the  chief  of  which  are  given 
below. 

(a)  Darknas. — While  a  few  bacteria  appear  to  need  a  certain 
intensity  of  light  to  enable  them  to  cany  on  their  functions, 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  species  require  darkness  for  their 
proper  development,  being  checked  in  their  growth  even  by 
diffuse  daylight  and  entirely  destroyed  by  exposure  for  a  few 
houts  or  days  to  direct  sunlight 

(fi)  Water. — For  the  continuance  of  active  life  in  all  kinds 
of  organisms  water  is  necessary,  but  the  spores  of  bacteria  are 
able  to  withstand  dessication  for  a  long  time,  in  some  cases  for 
several  years.  In  the  vegetative  state,  however,  dryness  checks 
the  vitality  of  these  organisms,  and  if  continued  for  a  few  vreeks 
results  in  their  death. 

(f)  Heat. — The  temperature  most  suited  to  growth  varies 
with  each  species  of  bacteria.  Some  met  with  in  the  sml 
are  able  to  multiply  at  freezing-point,  while  the  tubercle  bacillus 
does  not  grow  below  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  and  thrives  best 
when  kept  about  37°  C.  One  species.  Bacillus  thermopkilHs, 
which  has  been  obtained  from  soil,  sewage  and  other  sources, 
develops  extensively  at  70'  C,  a  temperature  which  is  sufficient 
to  coagulate  egg-albumin  and  cause  the  death  of  all  animal 
cells. 

The  temperatures  most  favourable  for  the  growth  of  a  number 
of  common  species  lie  between  35*  and  35°  C.  As  the  freesing- 
point  is  approached  division  ceases  but  the  oi^anismi  are 
capable  of  enduring  very  low  temperatures  without  losing  their 
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vitality  At  higher  temperatures,  for  eicample  between  42'-so°  C, 
growth  ceases,  and  when  kept' at' 55°  or  60*  C.  for  ten  op 
twenty  minutes,  the  vegetative  cells  of  most  common  species 
of  bacteria  are  killed  The  spores,  however,  in  some  cases 
resist  the  action  of  boiling  water  for  three  hours  or  more,  and 
have  been  found  capable  of  development  after  exposure  for  an 
hour  to  a  dry  heat  of  130*  C. 

(rf)  OsygeH. — A  large  number  of  bacteria  are  absolutely  depen- 
dent upon  the  presence- of  free  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
such  species  arc  spoken  of  as  alrobic.  There  are,  however,  many, 
such  as  the  butyric  acid  bacteria  and  the  tetanus  baci  11  us*  whose 
vital  activity  is  checked  altogether  when  they  are  exposed  to 
oxygen  in  a  free  state ;  these  are  said  to  be  analrobie.  Be- 
tween the  obligate  (strictly)  aerobic  species  which  die  unless  well 
supplied  with  air,  and  the  obligate  anaerobic  types  whose  develop- 
ment is  arrested  by  mere  traces  of  oxygen,  a  number  of  species 
exist  which  are  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  oxygen :  those,  such  as  the  lactic-acid  bacteria,  the 
species  causing  putrefaction,  and  the  cholera  bacillus,  which  are 
all  usually  aerobic  but  which  can  still  maintain  a  certain  degree 
of  activity  when  the  amount  of  free  oxygen  is  much  reduced, 
are  described  as  facultative  (optional)  anaerobic  bacteria,  while 
those  generally  anaerobic  but  capable  of  growth  when  surrounded 
by  free  oxygen  are  spoken  of  as  facultative  aerobic  species. 

(e)  food. — Food  is  necessary  for  all  living  organisms,  and  the 
elements  composing  it  are  practically  the  same  for  bacteria  as 
for  green  plants  (see  p.  168).  The  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and 
various  essential  metallic  elements  are  readily  obtained  from 
phosphates  and  sulphates  of  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium  and 
iron. 

A  few  species  of  bacteria  are  able  to  obtain  the  carbon  they 

need  from  carbon  dioxide,  but  most  ot  them  require  organic 

compounds  for  the  supply  of  carbon.     As  sources  for  their 

necessary  nitrogen  certain  bacteria  are  able  to  utilise  the  free 
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nitrogen  of  the  ftir  or  nitrates  and  ammonium  salts.  The 
majority,  however,  can  only  make  use  of  the  nitrogen  of  complex 
organic  compounds  such  as  albuminoids  and  amides. 

Milk,  beef-broth,  beer-woits  and  decoctions  of  various  fruits 
are  liquid  media  largely  employed  in  the  artificial  nutrition  of 
bacteria.  Solid  jelly-like  media  are  essential  for  the  separation 
and  growth  of  certain  species ;  most  of  these  media  consist  of 
beef-broth,  solutions  of  peptone,  sugar  or  other  substances  to 
which  is  added  &  certain  amount  of  gelatine  oi  agar-agar. 

7.  Just  as  in  a  natural  pasture,  wood,  or  meadow,  it  is  usual  to 
God  3  number  of  distinct  species  of  plants  growing  together,  so 
it  is  usual  in  any  decomposing  organic  substance  or  wherever 
bacteria  are  met  with  to  find  a  mixture  of  species  present 
Moreover,  as  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  in  a  field  or  garden  one 
species  of  green  plant  by  itself,  so  is  it  possible  to  grow  in 
nutrient  solutions  one  species  of  bacterium  free  from  admixture 
with  all  others,  in  which  latter  case  the  growth  is  termed  a  ^rv 
eulture. 

Into  the  details  of  the  pure  cultivation,  or  the  separation  and 
growth  of  individual  species  of  bacteria  we  cannot  here  enter : 
it  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  it  is  only  by  pure  cultivadon 
that  a  correct  knowlei^e  is  obtained  of  the  physiological  powers 
of  these  oi^anisms. 

8.  Steiillaatlon :  PaateurisatiAn. — In  the  cases  of  those  bacteria 
which  give  rise  to  diseases  or  to  objectionable  fi^mentations 
such  as  the  souring  of  milk,  the  putrefaction  of  flesh,  and  other 
chemical  changes  described  in  the  following  chapter,  methods 
must  be  adopted  to  check  their  activity  or  to  destroy  them 
alti^ether. 

Milk,  beer,  flesh  and  all  substances  from  which  all  living 
organisms  have  been  removed  or  destroyed  are  said  to  be  sUriie 
and  will  keep  indefinitely  ii,  after  the  process  of  sterilisation  the 
further  access  of  bacteria  is  prevented. 

A  large  number  of  methods  of  sterilisation  are  in  daily  use,  the 
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chief  of  which  are  based  upon  the  destructive  action  of  high 
temperatures,  or  upon  the  poisonous  nature  of  cetuin  chemical 
compounds. 

(a)  By  maintaining  a  low  temperature,  food-stuSs  may  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  time  without  change.  In  a  frozen  state 
meat  and  milk  are  transported  from  one  part  of  the  world 
to  another  without  damage,  and  it  is  well  known  that  fruit,  jam, 
milk,  bread,  and  flesh  '  keep '  best  in  cool,  dry  situations.  In 
such  cases  the  low  temperature  merely  checks  the  development 
of  the  bacteria  present  for  a  time,  and  does  not  destroy  them ;  a 
sterile  condition,  therefore,  is  not  produced  by  processes  of  this 
kind,  and  when  the  temperature  is  raised  tbe  organisms  begin 
their  work  with  unabated  vigour. 

(d)  The  keeping  qualities  of  substances  are  greatly  increased 
by  roasting,  baking,  boiling,  or  steaming,  for  most  bacteria 
are  killed  by  these  processes.  The  most  certain  and  complete 
sterility  is  obtained  by  the  application  of  heat.  A  temperature 
of  150°  C  maintained  for  an  hour  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  forms 
of  bacteria,  their  spores  included.  Even  the  boiling  of  liquids, 
such  as  water,  milk,  and  broth,  at  100°  C.  kills  alt  bacteria  con- 
tained in  them  if  continued  long  enough,  but  certain  spores  resist 
this  temperature  for  several  hours.  Usually  it  is  only  needful  to 
keep  most  common  liquids  at  100°  C.  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  to  destroy  all  bacteria  in  a  vegetative  condition  and 
a  great  many  of  their  spores  also. 

By  repeated  heating  on  three  or  four  successive  days,  during 
which  intervals  the  spores  are  allowed  to  germinate,  it  is  possible 
to  completely  sterilise  a  liquid  without  going  above  a  temperature 
of  100°  C. 

^ PasUurisafion'  or  heating  for  twenty  minutes  at  70'  C, 
followed  by  rapid  cooling,  is  a  process  sufficient  to  kill  almost 
all  objectionable  bacteria  occurring  in  milk  and  other  liquids, 
without  materially  altering  the  taste  or  composition  of  the  latter. 
It  does  not,  however,  destroy  the  spores  of  these  organisms,  and 
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is  consequently  only  useful  in  preserving  foods  for  a  limited  time, 
and  for  the  destruction  of  sporeless  species  of  bacteria. 

(f)  The  vitality  and  work  of  bactetia  are  (Jieckcd  or  destroyed 
by  various  chemical  substances ;  those  compounds  which  com- 
pletely aaoihilate  bacteria  are  tenned  disinfeaants,  while  the 
■ubsUnces  which  merely  retard  the  growth  of  these  organisms 
are  known  as  anihtptia.  No  hard  line  of  separation,  however, 
can  be  drawn  between  these  two  classes,  for  the  effect  of  any 
chemical  compound  depends  upon  the  strength  of  its  solution 
and  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  act  Moreover,  what  would  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  or  impede  the  growth  of  one  species  of 
bacterium  would  not  be  effective  on  another  species. 

The  best  disinfectants  are  mercuric  chloride  (o'l  per  cent 
solution),  sulphur  dioxide  and  chlorine  gases,  phenol  (lo  per 
cent  solution),  and  formaldehyde:  in  weaker  solutions  the 
above  are  antiseptics  only,  to  which  may  be  added  salicylic 
acid,  boracic  acid,  milk  of  lime  and  alcohol. 

{i)  Although  those  filters  in  use  for  domestic  purposes  are 
generally  worse  than  useless,  it  is  possible  to  remove  all  bacteria 
from  liquids  by  filtration  through  specially  prepared  apparatus. 

(«)  Bright  sunlight  is  destructive  to  bacteria  and  their  spores. 
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BAOTEBU:   THEIR  WORE. 

1.  Thb  food  which  is  needed  for  the  nutrition  of  nearly  all 
bacteria  is  either  derived  by  the  latter  from  dead  organic 
substances  or  from  living  organisms.  Those  bacteria  which 
feed  upon  dead  organic  matter  are  teTiaed  safirvfiiy/es,  those 
which  live  upon  the  organic  com[>ounds  within  the  tissues  of 
living  animals  or  plants  being  designated  parasites.  Many 
parasitic  bacteria  are  the  cause  of  infectious  diseases  ol  which 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  fever  are  typical  examples. 
Perhaps  the  saprophytic  species  claim  the  greatest  share  of 
the  fanner's  attention,  for  they  are  the  special  agents  concerned 
in  the  processes  of  putrefaction  and  decay  by  which  the  dead 
bodies  of  animals  and  plants  are  ultimately  converted  into 
simple  substances  such  as  ammonia,  nitrates,  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  which  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the  nutrition  of 
green  plants.  Moreover,  to  this  class  of  bacteria  we  owe  a 
number  of  useful,  as  well  as  baneful,  chemical  changes  such 
as  occur  in  the  souring  of  milk  and  beer,  the  ripening  of  cheese, 
the  nitrification  of  manures,  and  many  other  familiar  decom- 
positions which  organic  substances  undergo. 

These  chemical  changes  are  usually  included  under  the 
term  fermentation  and  arc  connected  in  some  unexplained 
manner  with  the  vitality  and  multiplication  of  certain  bacteria, 
for  they  do  not  take  place  unless  these  specific  organisms  are 
present  and  in  a  living  condition.  Most  of  these  fermenta- 
tions aie  complicated  physiological  processes  which  cannot  at 
present   be   expressed    by  chemical    equaiions    although    the 
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attempt  to  do  so  is  frequent1]r  made.  The  products  ot  fer- 
mentation are  variable  in  amount  and  kind,  according  to  the 
substances  fermented,  the  species  of  bacteria  carrying  on  the 
work,  and  external  conditions  such  as  temperature  and  absence 
or  presence  of  oicygen.  In  most  instances,  however,  there  is 
in  each  case  a  characterisric  production  of  one  or  two  com- 
pounds from  which  the  fermentations  are  ordinarily  named; 
thus  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  lactic  fermentations,  butyric 
fermentations,  and  marsh-gas  fermentations,  in  which  cases  lactic 
acid,  butyric  acid,  and  marsh^gas  are  the  chief  products  of  the 
respective  processes. 

The  organisms  to  which  the  fermentations  are  due  are  known 
as  organised  ferments  to  distinguish  them  from  entymes  or  un- 
organised ferments,  the  latter,  as  indicated  in  chapter  xviii.,  being 
soluble  organic  but  lifeless  substances  secreted  by  plants  and 
animals,  and  capable  of  inducing  hydrolysis  and  other  changes  in 
various  chemical  compounds.  Enzymes  are  manufactured  by 
many  species  of  bacteria,  and  to  these  bodies  are  due  some  of 
the  special  powers  of  fermentation  possessed  by  the  Danisms 
in  question ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  at  present  possible  to  explain 
all  the  phenomena  of  bacterial  fermentatiorts  by  the  action  of 
enzjrmes. 

a.  In  order  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  processes 
which  are  useful  to  mankind,  it  is  important  to  study  the  nature 
of  the  species  of  bacteria  to  which  they  are  due,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  particular  organisms  carry  on  their 
work  most  satisfactorily. 

About  many  of  these  processes  little  is  yet  accurately  known ; 
the  most  important  of  those  which  are  best  understood  are 
described  in  the  present  chapter. 

3.  Lactic  Fermentatioru.^When  milk  is  left  exposed  to  the 
air  in  a  warm  room  for  a  few  hours  it  develops  a  sour  taste. 
Investigations  show  that  the  latter  is  caused  by  the  presence  ol 
lactic  acid  which  has  been  produced  from  a  portioQ  of  the  milk 
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sugar  originally  present  in  the  milk.  This  apparently  spon- 
taneous chemical  chai^  is  the  result  of  the  vital  activity  of 
bacteria  which  obtain  access  to  the  milk  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow,  for  if  special  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  their 
admittance  or  to  destroy  them  by  heat  and  other  means  after  they 
have  entered,  the  milk  remains  unchanged  for  an  indefinite  period. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  Micrococcus,  Bacterium,  and  Strtpto- 
eoceus  have  been  isolated  from  milk  and  other  substances  which 
are  capable  of  inducing  the  above  chemical  change.  Someofthem 
are  comparatively  rare.  The  organism  most  commonly  and  widely 
distributed,  and  which  is  usually  the  cause  of  the  souring  of  mitk, 
is  Streptococcus  lacticus  Kruse,  or  S.  Guntheri  L.  and  N. — a  short 
somewhat  anaerobic  bacterium  or  oval  coccus  mostly  occurring 
united  in  pairs.  It  breaks  down  the  milk-sugar  into  optically 
inactive  lactic  add,  carbon  dioxide  gas,  and'  small  amounts  of 
acetic  add,  and  other  substances.  Unless  precautions  are  taken 
to  neutralise  the  lactic  acid  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  some 
similar  compound,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  sugar  is  decom- 
posed, the  fermentative  activity  of  the  bacilli  being  checked 
when  the  free  acid  formed  reaches  about  -8  per  cent 

The  amount  of  acid  produced  in  the  case  of  this  organism 
is  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  casein  of  the  milk  in  irregular 
coagulated  lumps,  so  that  not  only  is  the  milk  rendered  sour, 
but  it  is  curdled  as  well. 

To  the  farmer  whose  object  is  the  sale  of  fresh  milk  the  lactic 
bacteria  are  objectionable  organisms  Their  activity  is  greatest 
at  about  30'  or  35°  C,  but  below  this  temperature  they  can  in  a 
few  hours  render  milk  unsaleable.  To  avoid  their  multiplication- 
and  injurious  efiects  milk  should  be  cooled  as  soon  as  possible 
after  milking,  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature.  Moreover,  the 
milk-cans  and  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  stored  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  scalded  with  boiling  water  before  use 
in  order  to  destroy  these  and  any  other  bacteria  present. 

To  the  producer  of  butter  the  lactic  bacteria  are  useful  for  they 
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play  an  imporUDt  part  in  the  'ripening'  process  to  which 
cream  b  subjected  in  this  country  before  being  churned.  The 
development  of  a  small  amount  of  lactic  add  in  the  cream 
increases  the  yield  of  butter  which  can  be  practically  obtained 
from  it  by  churning,  and  doubtless  influences  the  flavour  of  the 
butter  also. 

In  order  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  lactic  organisms  upon 
which  the  required  degree  of  acidity  depends,  it  is  generally 
customary  to  add  to  the  '  sweet '  cream  a  small  quantity  of  sour 
milk,  butteimilk  from  a  previous  churning,  or  a  pure-culture  of 
the  lactic  bacteria. 

Besides  milk-sugar,  other  sngars  such  as  maltose,  cane-sugar, 
and  glucose,  are  transformed  partially  into  lactic  add  by  wions 
spedes  of  bacteria,  and  the  development  of  sourness  in  beer, 
wine  and  other  liquids  is  sometimes  due  to  the  formation  of  this 
add  from  the  soluble  carbohydrates  present. 

4.  Bntyilc  Feimentatloiii. — Fermentations  which  result  in  the 
production  of  butyric  acid  are  common,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  bacteria  capable  of  inducing  the  formation  of  this 
add  in  various  media  have  been  studied  by  difierent  workers. 
Much  of  the  investigation  has  been  of  a  disconnected  and 
untrustworthy  character,  and  the  relationships  and  powers  of 
the  various  species  or  forms  of  the  organisms  dealt  with  by 
the  many  workers  in  this  field  of  research  are  stilt  somewhat 
uncertain. 

From  the  recent  investigations  of  Schattenfroh  and  Giass- 
berger  it  would  appear  that  the  various  forms  described  by 
Prazmowski,  Gruber,  Beyerinck,  Klecki,  and  others,  may  be 
reduced  to  two  chief  species  or  races  belonging  to  the  genus 
Gramilobatillus. 

One  species  is  non-motile,  the  other  motile :  the  non-motile 
forms  liquefy  gelatine,  white  the  motile  ones  do  not 

Both  species   and    thdr   forms  ai^  c(»nmon  in  milk  and 
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cheese,  in  meals  of  various  cereals,  and  in  soil  and  dung  of  farm 
animals. 

The  organisms  capable  of  causing  butyric  fermentation  arc 
long,  cylindrical  bacilli,  which  become  spindle-shaped  (4,  Fig. 
26a)  when  spore-formation  u  completed.  They  are  all 
anaerobic  and  furnish  some  of  the  best  examples  of  this  dass 
of  bacteria. 

Within  their  cell-walls,  or  in  the  protoplasm,  is  stored  up  a 
substance  which  resembles  starch  in  that  it  becomes  a  violet  or 
purple  colour  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine. 

The  spores  of  all  these  organisms  are  highly  resistant  to 
heat,  and  will  sometimes  retain  their  germinating  power  after 
being  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam  for  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

When  grown  under  anaerobic  conditions  in  nutrient  media 
containing  dextrose,  cane-sugar,  starch,  or  maltose,  all  the  species 
produce  butyric  acid,  as  well  as  lactic  acid  and  considerable 
amounts  of  the  gases  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen.  Mitk-sugar 
in  certain  cases  is  fermented  with  the  production  of  butyric 
acid  alone,  but  with  this  exception,  when  carbohydrates  are 
fermented  by  these  organism^,  the  production  of  butyric  add 
is  always  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  and 
in  some  instances  a  larger  amount  of  lactic  acid  is  produced 
than  butyric. 

In  ordinary  fermentation  of  milk,  the  anaerobic  conditions 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  any  butyric  organisms  it  may  con- 
tain are  only  attained  after  the  aerobic  lactic  bacteria  have 
exhausted  the  liquid  of  free  oxygen  and  given  rise  to  lactic 
acid.  When  calcium  carbonate  is  added  to  milk  undergoing 
lactic  fermentation,  the  calcium  lactate  formed  is  afterwards 
readily  changed  by  the  butyric  organisms  present  into  calcium 
butyrate  with  the  simultaneous  production  of  considerable 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen. 
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In  addition  to  the  production  of  butyric  acid  from  the  action 
of  these  organisms  upon  carbohydrates  and  lactates,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  acid  is  sometimes  produced  in  the  fermentative 
decomposition  of  proteids  by  various  species  of  bacteria. 

Butter  which  has  developed  the  peculiar  aroma  and  flavour 
termed  '  rancidity '  contains  butyric  acid  as  well  as  other  com- 
pounds possessing  a  disagreeable  odour. 

5.  Acetic  FermentatlonB. — The  surface  of  beer  and  wines 
containing  not  more  than  14  per  cent  of  alcohol  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  a  few  days  becomes  covered  with  a  thin 
tough  whitish  skin  or  filmy  scum  and  the  liquids  turn  sour. 
The  film  on  examination  is  found  to  be  a  bacterial  zooglcea 
(p.  780),  the  individual  organisms  forming  it  being  united 
together  by  the  swollen  gelatinous  external  portions  of  thdr 
cell -membranes.  The  sourness  is  due  to  the  activity  of 
the  bacteria  which  produce  acetic  acid  from  the  alcohol 
originally  present  in  the  liquids,  the  oxygen  necessary  for 
the  chemical  change  involved  in  the  process  being  draived 
from  the  air.  The  fermentation  does  not  always  cease  with 
the  production  of  acetic  acid,  for  as  soon  as  all  the  alcohol 
has  disappeared,  the  organisms  attack  the  acetic  add  which 
has  been  formed  and  oxidise  it  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water. 

Acetic  fermentation  is  the  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  vinegar 
from  fermented  malt-liquors  or  fermented  grape-juice,  and  the 
gelatinous  zoogloea  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  'mother  of 
vinegar,'  or  the  '  vinegar-plan L'  The  bacteria  constitutiiig 
these  '  vinegar-plants  *  are  not  always  the  same,  several  distinct 
species  being  recognised.  Most  of  them  carry  on  their  work 
vigorously  at  37*  C. :  those  best  known  are  BaOerium  ateti, 
B.  Pasteurianum,  B.  Kultingianum  of  Hansen,  Bacterium  actH 
and  Baeterium  xylinum  of  Brown,  and  B.  oxydam  and  B. 
aatosum  of  Henneberg.      The  three  former  species  are  et- 
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tremely  polymorphic,  each  being  capable  of  assuminf  the  sliape 
of  short  rod^  tong  rods,  and  irregularly  distended  involution 
forms. 

The  cementing  gelatinous  portion  of  the  zoogloea  in  Bacterium 
xylinum  consists  of  cellulose,  and  the  organism  can  form  this 
substance  from  the  sugars  dextrose  and  levulose. 

6,  Feimentatlon  of  Cellnlose. — A  large  portion  of  the 
cellulose  contained  in  the  tissues  of  plants  disappears  in 
the  passage  through  the  alimentary  canal  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  other  herbivorous  animals.  Formerly  it  was 
thought  that  the  dissolution  and  destruction  of  the  cellulose 
under  these  circumstances  was  due  to  the  action  of  enzymes 
concerned  in  the  ordinary  process  of  digestion:  it  is  now 
known,  however,  that  a  great  part  of  the  decomposition  is 
brought  about  by  bacteria  present  in  the  first  stomach 
and  intestines  of  these  animals.  The  cellulose  Is  split  up 
chiefly  into  carbon  dioxide  and  methane  or  marsh-gas  (CH^), 
but  small  quantities  of  hydrogen,  acetic,  butyric  and  Other 
adds  are  produced  at  the  same  time.  The  fermentation 
can  be  carried  on  outside  the  body  of  the  animal  when 
nutrient  solutions  containing  cellulose  are  inoculated  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of  a  herbivorous  animal's 
colon. 

The  process  also  goes  on  in  dung-heaps,  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  most  vigorous  activity  of  the  bacteria  concerned 
in  it  being  an  adequate  degree  of  moisture,  absence  of  air,  and 
a  temperature  between  40*  and  50*  C. 

The  same  or  a  similiar  type  of  fermentation  takes  place  in 
silage,  and  also  among  the  plant-debris  present  on  all  soils  and 
in  the  mud  of  swamps  and  stagnant  ponds :  much  of  the  marsh- 
gas  and  carbon  dioxide  produced  rises  in  conspicuous  bubbles 
when  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  stagnant  pool  is  stirred  up 
with  a  stick. 
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The  particular  species  of  bacteria  concerned  in  the  marsh- 
gas  Termentation  of  cellulose  are  not  yet  known  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be  allied  to 
the  butyric  bacteria.  Ooielianski  isolated  from  river  roud 
and  borse  dung  an  anaerobic  slightly  curved  bacillus  which 
fermented  cellulose  with  the  production  of  methane  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

7.  F«rm«ntatioit  of  Urea. — By  iar  the  largest  part  of  the 
waste  nitrogen  which  leaves  the  body  of  an  animal  passes  out  in 
the  form  of  urea  or  carbamide,  CO(NHj)^  dissolved  in  urine. 
The  latter  on  keeping  a  few  hours,  gradually  becomes  more  and 
more  alkaline  and  develops  an  ammoniacal  odour,  the  urea  in  it 
being  hydrolysed  into  ammonium  carbonate  according  to  the 
following  reaction : — 

CO(NH,),  +  iH,0  =  (NH^CO^ 

As  the  ammonium  carbonate  is  volatile  and  readily  suffers 
partial  decomposition  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia,  con- 
siderable loss  of  nitrogen  takes  place  from  a  manure  heap  in 
which  this  fermentation  is  going  on  :  the  loss  begins  in  the  stable, 
and  to  prevent  it  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  use  of  absorbent 
peat  litter  in  the  stalls  or  the  addition  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  to  the  manure  are  useful. 

The  change  of  urea  into  ammonium  carbonate  is  brought 
about  by  a  number  of  distinct  species  of  bacteria  which  are 
found  abundantly  distributed  in  soils,  drainage  and  river  water, 
manure  heaps  and  sewage. 

Some  of  the  organisms  are  bacilli,  others  cocci  or  sardna:; 
a  small  amount  of  free  acid  stops  the  development  of  all  of 
them. 

According  to  Miquel  the  hydrolysis  of  urea  is  not  effected 
directly  by  the  bacteria  themselves,  but  by  an  enzyme,  urtase, 
which  they  secrete;   the  enzyme  has  been  obtained  pure  by 
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filtration  and  found  to  induce  the  formation  of  carbonate  ol 
ammonia  from  urea  without  the  presence  of  bacteria. 

The  ammoniacal  fermentation  of  urea  is  of  great  importance, 
for  the  latter  substance,  although  it  contains  nitrogen,  is  of  no 
use  as  a  source  of  this  element  for  the  nutrition  of  green  plants ; 
the  ammonium  carbonate  produced  is,  however,  useful  in  itself  in 
slight  d^ree,  and  readily  undergoes  oxidation  in  the  process  of 
nitrification  (p.  799)  in  the  ground,  becoming  thereby  trans- 
formed into  nitrates,  from  which  compounds  green  plants  easily 
obtain  all  the  nitrogen  they  need. 

8.  Putrefaction. — A  considerable  portion  of  the  bodies  of  all 
living  animals  and  plants  consists  of  complex  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, notably  proteins.  Unless  special  precautions  are  taken 
to  preserve  them  by  cooking,  embalming,  or  other  means,  these 
bodies,  after  death,  are  attacked  by  various  species  of  bacteria, 
and  the  proteins  and  other  substances  are  thereby  decomposed 
step  by  step  into  simpler  compounds,  several  of  which  have  a 
disgusting  odour. 

The  term  putrefaction  is  applied  to  these  changes  of  nitro- 
genous organic  compounds,  which  are  accompinied  with  the 
evolution  of  foul-smelting  products. 

In  a  great  many  instances  the  first  step  in  the  decompositioD 
of  the  proteins  is  the  production  of  soluble  albumoses  and  pep- 
tones from  them  by  the  action  of  enzymes  secreted  by  the 
bacteria.  Subsequently  the  peptones  are  split  up  into  amido- 
compounds,  such  as  leucine  and  tyrosine,  and  these  are  in  turn 
broken  down  into  still  simpler  bodies,  the  chief  final  products  of 
putrefaction  being  free  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  ammonia,  carbon 
dioxide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  methane,  and  other  gases,  which 
escape  into  the  surrounding  air  and  soil. 

Not  only  do  these  changes  take  place  in  dead  bodies  of 
animals  and  plants,  but  also  in  all  products  derived  from  them 
and  containing  proteins,  sucb  as  fxcal  matter,  milk,  cheese,  and 
all  cooked  flesh  and  tinned  meats. 
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In  addition  to  the  compounds  mentioned  above  as  inter- 
mediate between  proteins  and  the  simple  gaseous  end- 
products  of  putrefaction,  a  great  many  other  intermediate  ones 
are  met  with,  namely,  butyric  and  lactic  adds,  various  o^aoic 
bases,  as  well  as  phenol,  skatot,  and  indol,  the  two  latter 
being  the  compounds  to  which  the  characteristic  odour  of 
fieces  is  due. 

Certain  basic  nitrogenous  bodies  resembling  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  and  known  as  ptomaines,  are  commonly  produced 
in  the  decomposition  of  meat,  fish,  and  other  albuminous  sub- 
stances by  bacteria.  A  number  of  the  ptomaines  which  have 
been  isolated  are  innocuous;  others  are,  however,  intensely 
poisonous,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  fatal  effects  following  the 
consumption  of '  high '  game,  imperfectly  sterilised  tiimed  meats, 
stale  fish,  decomposing  cheese,  meat  pies,  sausages,  and  other 
putrefying  foods. 

The  amount  and  kind  of  the  compounds  produced  in  the 
process  of  putrefaction  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  bacteria 
causing  it,  and  especially  upon  the  free  or  restricted  access  of 
oxygen  to  the  substance  undergoing  change.  Under  anaerobic 
conditions  the  foul-smelling  compounds  accumulate,  whereas 
when  abundance  of  oxygen  is  present,  and  aerobic  bacteria 
allowed  full  play,  a  rapid  oxidation  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
ammonia,  and  other  offensive  bodies  takes  place  as  soon  as  they 
are  formed,  so  that  a  foetid  odour  is  scarcely  noticeable  under 
these  circumstances ;  this  inodorous  process  of  decomposition  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  decay. 

The  commonest  species  of  putrefactive  bacteria  arc  Proteus 
vulgaris,  P.  mirabilis,  and  P.  Zenkeri  of  Hauser,  all  of  which, 
with  others,  were  formerly  known  under  the  collective  name 
Bacterium  ttrmo :  they  are  all  very  minute  organisms,  possessing 
extraordinary  motile  powers. 

Another  putrefactive  species  present  in  the  alimentary  amal 
of  almost  all  the  higher  animals  is  Bacterium  eoli  commune. 
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9,  NltriflcKtion. — It  has  long  been  known  that  when  dung, 
urine,  flesh  of  animals,  tissues  of  plants,  or  any  substance 
containing  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  are  spread  over  and 
dug  into  the  soil,  the  compounds  become  oxidised  and  the 
whole  or  a  great  portion  of  the  nitrogen  ultimately  takes  the  form 
of  a  nitrate,  chiefly  nitrate  of  calcium  or  potassium.  Compounds 
of  ammonia  are  likewise  oxidised  to  nitrates  under  similar 
circumstances. 

This  production  of  nitrates  is  termed  nitrifitation,  and  was 
formerly  considered  a  simple  chemical  process.  It  does  not, 
however,  take  place  in  soil  which  has  been  sterilised,  and  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  result  of  the  vital  activity  of  certain 
species  of  bacteria. 

Apparently  in  every  case  of  the  oitrificatioD  of  complex 
organic  substances  the  formation  of  ammonium  compounds  by 
the  uro-bacteria  and  putrefactive  o^nisms  always  precedes  the 
production  of  nitrates  and  it  is  upon  the  ammonium  salts  thus 
produced  that  the  special  nitrifying  bacteria  exercise  their 
powers. 

Moreover,  the  formation  of  nitrates  takes  place  in  two  distinct 
stages,  namely,  first  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  ammonium  com- 
pounds into  nitrites,  after  which  the  nitrites  are  further  oxidised 
into  nitratts.  No  single  bacterium  appears  to  be  alone  capable 
of  eflecting  both  these  changes,  the  two  steps  of  the  work  being 
carried  out  by  two  difl'erent  types  of  bacteria. 

The  special  organism  which  completes  the  ^rst  part  of  the 
nitrification  process  in  all  European  soils  is  Nitrosomonas  turoptea 
Win.,  a  very  minute  motile  bacterium.  Slightly  different  species 
of  the  same  genus  carry  out  the  work  in  Asiatic  and  African  soils, 
while  in  South  American  and  Australian  soils  the  nitrite-forming 
Q^aoisms  are  cocci 

The  second  part  of  the  process,  namely,  the  formation  of 
nitrates  from  nitrites,  is  brought  about  by  pear-shaped  non-motile 
bacteria  included   in  the  genus  NUrobaeter:   they  are  all   ex 
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cessively  minute  and  rank  as  the  smallest  of  all  living  organ- 
isms. None  of  them  are  capaUe  of  attacking  ammonia  ot  its 
salts. 

The  rate  of  production  of  nitrites  and  the  conversion  of  the 
latter  into  nitrates  in  the  soil  appear  to  be  equal,  for  free 
nitrites  cannot  be  detected  in  soils  in  which  nitrification  is  going 
on. 

Both  types  of  nitrifying  bacteria  are  present  in  manure  heaps, 
in  sewage,  river-water,  and  in  all  soils,  especially  near  the 
surface.  In  order  that  their  work  may  proceed  rapidly,  an 
adequate  supply  of  oxygen  and  water  are  necessary  as  well  as  a 
suitable  temperature  and  the  presence  of  alkaline  salts,  preferably 
the  carbonates  of  calcium,  magnes'um  or  potassium  :  darkness  is 
also  essential  to  nitrification. 

In  excessively  dry  soils  or  those  which  are  insufliciently 
drained,  and  therefore  imperfectly  supplied  with  air,  the  process 
is  stopped :  in  winter,  and  whenever  the  temperature  falls  below 
5*  or  6*  C,  the  organisms  cease  to  work. 

The  presence  of  very  small  amounts  of  easily  oxidisable 
organic  compounds  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  and  activity  of 
both  types  of  nitrifying  organisms,  the  nitrite- forming  bacteria 
being  more  sensitive  in  this  respect  than  the  nitrate-forming 
species.  On  this  account  the  nitrification  process  does  not 
begin  until  all  the  organic  material  has  been  fermented  by  other 
species  of  bacteria. 

The  nitrate-forming  bacteria  are  excessively  sensitive  to 
ammonia,  five  parts  of  the  latter  in  one  million  of  the  nutrient 
medium  being  sufficient  to  check  their  growth  and  work. 

With  the  exception  of  nitrate  of  soda,  practically  all  nitro- 
genous manures,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dung,  rape-dust, 
wool  and  fur-waste,  bone-meal,  fish-meal,  and  guano,  must  first 
be  nitrified  before  they  can  be  of  service  to  crops.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  fanner  to  promote  the  change  by  judicious 
addition  of  lime  where  this  substance  is  deficient  in  the  soil,  and 
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also  by  good  dllage  and  drainage  so  as  to  provide  a  suitable  and 
dioTOUgh  supply  of  air. 

The  nitrifying  bacteria  are  remarkable  in  being  organisms 
which  can  build  up  the  protoplasm  and  other  constituents 
of  their  bodies  entirely  firom  inorganic  compounds  even  in 
the  dark. 

The  carbon  essential  for  their  nutrition  is  derived  from 
the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  or  from  bicarbonates,  not  from 
neutral  carbonates,  for  the  organisms  refuse  to  develop  in 
solutions  containing  the  latter  compounds  unless  free  carbon 
dioxide  is  present  also.  Instead  of  utilising  the  energy  of 
the  sun's  rays  to  enable  them  to  dissociate  the  carbon  dioxide, 
as  is  the  case  with  green  plants,  they  obtain  the  energy  necessary 
for  the  work  from  the  oxidation  of  ammonium  compounds 
and  nitrites. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  nitrification  process  which  is  of 
such  beneficial  importance  to  the  human  race  is  not  mere 
gratuitous  philanthropy  on  the  part  of  the  bacteria,  but  is 
carried  on  by  the  latter  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
existence. 

Ex.  ns. — Mak«  ap  >  solntioD  u  follows: — 

W«ter,    .  .  .  .  .1  Litre. 

Ammoalum  Chloride,     .  .       'OS  Gram. 

Potassium  Phosphate,     .  .  .       '04      „ 

Magnesium  Sulphate,     .  .  ,       'Ot      „ 

Calcium  Carbonate,        .  .  .       '0$      „ 

Sodium  Potassium  Taitrate,       .  .       '08      „ 

Place  too  c.c.  of  the  solution  in  s:na11  glass  flasks  and  add  about  *i  gram 
o(  oidinaiy  amble  soil  to  each.  After  plu^ng  the  mouth  of  each  datic  with 
cotton-wool  place  them  ia  a  dark  cupboard  in  a  warm  room- 
Withdraw  Sec  from  each  flask  every  three  or  four  days  and  lest  half  of 
each  5  cc,  I— (1)  for  ammonia  with  Nestler't  solution;  {3)  for  nitrilei  or 
lutrates,  by  adding  first  a  drop  of  diphenylamine  sulphate  in  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  two  01  three  cc  o(  strong  sulpbaric  acid :  the  development  of  • 
violet-bltte  eoloot  ibow*  the  presence  of  nitrites  or  nitrates. 
3« 
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lo.  Danlttlflcskion. — A  large  number  of  different  species 
of  bacteria  have  been  isolated  from  the  soil,  air,  well-water, 
dung,  and  other  sonrees,  which  are  capable  of  destroying 
nitrates  by  a  process  of  reduction.  In  some  instances  the 
reduction,  or  demtrifieation  as  it  is  termed,  results  in  the 
formation  of  nitrites  which  remain  in  the  medium  in  which  the 
process  is  going  on:  in  others,  the  gases,  nitric  and  nitrous 
oxides,  or  even  free  nitrogen,  are  produced,  in  all  of  which  cases 
there  is  a  loss  of  nitrogen  into  the  surrounding  air. 

The  particular  amount  and  character  of  the  denitri&cation 
depends  upon  die  species  of  bacteria  involved  in  the  process, 
and  also  upon  the  presence  of  easily  oxidisable  organic  matter : 
without  the  latter  the  reduction  cannot  proceed. 

Many  of  these  bacteria  only  carry  on  their  woric  under  anaer- 
obic conditions,  hence  denitrification  is  often  energetic  in 
water-logged  soils  from  which  air  is  excluded  :  some  species 
are,  however,  able  to  reduce  nitrates  even  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen. 

After  nitriiication  has  taken  place  in  the  soil  of  ordinary 
arable  land,  there  is  no  fear  of  loss  of  nitrogen  througli  deni- 
trification, for  the  nitrates  ore  not  produced  in  the  former 
process  until  the  ot^anic  material  has  been  oxidised  and  the 
conditions  for  denitrification  have  passed  away. 

Several  observers  have  noticed  that  the  addition  of  very 
large  amounts  of  fresh  dung  to  soils  already  containing  nitrate 
of  soda  has  diminished  the  yield  of  produce  below  that  obtained 
from  similar  soil  to  which  dung  has  not  been  applied.  The 
decrease  in  the  crop  is  doubtless  due  to  the  denitrification 
of  the  nitrate,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  nutrient  nitrogen. 
Some  authorities  assume  that  the  peculiar  action  of  the  dung 
in  such  cases  is  mainly  due  to  its  containing  very  large  numbers 
of  the  denitrifying  organisms,  others  maintain  that  the  dele- 
terious eifcct  of  the  dung  is  owing  to  the  oxidisable  organic 
matter  derived  from  the  straw  and  undigested  vegetable  tissue 
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within  it.  The  latter  view  appears  to  be  more  in  harmony  with 
the  known  experi mental  evidence. 

Well-rotted  dung  applied  to  soils  containing  nitrates  has  little 
denitrifying  effect,  and  this  result  we  should  expect,  for  the 
oxidisable  compounds  in  such  dung  have  already  been  changed 
in  the  early  fermentation  processes  which  it  has  undergone. 
These  peculiarities  of  dung  are  worthy  of  thought  and  con- 
sideration although  the  amounts  of  farmyard  manure  applied 
in  ordinary  practice  are  too  small  to  have  any  serious  denitrifying 
effect,  even  if  used  quite  fresh :  possibly  in  horticultural  practice 
if  one  hundred  tons  or  more  per  acre  were  employed  it  might 
be  advisable  to  apply  it  in  a  well-rotted  condition.  There  is, 
however,  such  a  loss  of  nitrogen  by  the  fermentation  processes 
previously  mentioned  from  mixed  urine  and  dung  when  kept, 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  best  from  an  economical  point  of  view 
to  feed  animals  on  the  land  wherever  practicable. 

II.  Fixation  of  Fim  Nitrogsn. — (i)  By  Cloitridium  Pastmr- 
ianum  Win.  It  has  frequently  been  determined  that  the  total 
amount  of  combined  nitrogen  in  bare  uncropped  soils  increases 
to  a  slight  extent,  even  under  conditions  which  preclude  the 
possibility  of  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  or  other  nitrogenous 
compounds  from  the  air.  The  result  has  been  found  to  be  due 
to  the  growth  and  multiplication  within  the  soil  of  minute  living 
organisms  which  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  air  and  building  it  up  into  complex  organic 
nitrogenous  compounds.  At  first  the  lower  forms  of  algae  were 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  thus  'fixing'  and  utilising  free 
nitr<^en,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  these  organisms 
are  incapable  of  doing  so.  A  bacterium  possessing  this  re- 
markable power  has,  however,  been  isolated  from  the  soil  and 
is  known  as  Clostriiiutn  Pasteurianum  Win.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  rods  which  become  spindle-shaped  or  swollen  in  the 
middle  when  spore  ■  formation  takes  place,  and  is  strictly 
anaiirobic      In  the  soil  the  removal  of  oxygen  for  the  pro- 
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duction  of  anaerobic  conditions  is  effected  by  aerobic  species  of 
bacteria.  When  grown  in  solutions  contuning  sugar  it  produces 
butyric  and  other  acids,  and  in  the  ground  apparently  derives  the 
carbon  necessary  for  its  nutrition  from  some  carbohydiate. 

(ii)  By  specie!  of  Atotobacter. — From  the  soil  a  number  of 
organisms  have  been  isolated  more  recently,  which  are  capable 
of  assimilating  or  'fixing'  the  firee  nitrogen  of  the  air  in  appreci- 
able amounts. 

The  first  representatives  of  the  group  were  obtuned  by 
Beijerinck  in  1901  from  soil  and  canal  water.  These  he  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  Asotobiuter,  naming  the  two  species  which 
he  examined  in  detail,  AtotobaeUr  chroococatm  and  A.  agilis 
respectively. 

Since  the  date  mentioned  other  closely  allied  danisms  with 
similar  powers  have  been  found  in  the  soil  in  all  parts  of  the 

The  Azotobacteria  vary  considerably  in  size  and  shape  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  of  their  growth  and  development,  but  are  usually 
met  with  as  short,  thick,  oval  rods.  In  young  cultures  they  are 
motile,  and  are  strongly  aerobic,  needing  an  unrestricted  supply 
of  fresh  air  for  vigorous  growth  and  the  exercise  of  their 
nitrogen-fixing  functions. 

They  are  present  in  the  upper  layers  of  all  soils  except  those 
of  a  sour  nature,  and  are  also  abundant  in  river  and  well  water. 

A  good  supply  of  phosphates,  lime,  and  potash,  as  well  as  an 
adequate  amount  of  easily  oxidisahle  organic  and  carbon  com- 
pounds, aie  essential  for  nitrogen  fixation  by  Azotobacteria,  and 
they  thrive  best  where  nitrogen  compounds  are  absent  or  present 
in  small  amounts  only. 

The  energy  needed  to  bring  the  free  nitrogen  into  chemical 
combinador.  is  derived  from  the  combustion  of  organic-carbon 
compounds  of  the  soil :  the  process  is  most  efficiently  carried  on 
at  temperatures  between  25°  and  30'  C. 

These  organisms  are  able  to  add  considerable  amounts  of 
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nitrogen  in  the  rorm  of  the  protein  of  their  bodies  to  the  soil,  and 
aftei  death  the  complex  nitrogen  compounds  are  broken  down 
in  the  nitiification  process,  being  finajly  rendered  available  for 
the  nutiition  of  crops  which  may  be  grown  upon  the  soil.  Such 
indirect  transference  of  free  atmospheric  nitrogen  to  crops  which 
are  themselves  unable  to  make  direct  use  of  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  plant  cultivation,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  in 
the  comparatively  near  future  greater  practical  use  will  be  made 
of  these  nitrogen- tixiDg  bacteria. 

(iii)  By  other  organismi :  Alinit. — A  bacterium  said  to  have 
the  power  of  fixing  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  aic  has  been 
isolated  from  the  soil  by  Herr  Caron  of  Ellenboch. 

The  organism,  assumed  to  be  a  new  species,  was  named 
Badllus  Elknbachensis  a,  and  pure  cultures  mixed  with  some 
indifferent  material  were  put  on  the  market  and  sold  under  the 
name  alimt. 

The  inventor  asserted  that  by  using  these  organisms  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  a  considerable  increase  of  yield  of  the  common 
cereal  crops,  an  increase  comparable  to  that  produced  by  a 
dressing  of  a  nitrogenous  manure. 

For  use  the  alinit  is  first  mixed  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  water,  and  the  seed  grain  is  then  soaked  in  it.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  organisms  multiply  in  the  soil  when  sown  with  the 
grain,  and  by  their  activity  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  is  fixed  and 
ultimately  handed  on  to  the  growing  cereal  crop.  The  organisms 
thus  appear  to  behave  towards  cereals  much  as  the  nodule- 
organisms  behave  towards  leguminous  plants,  in  both  cases  free  . 
nitrc^en  of  the  air  being  fixed  and  handed  on  to  the  crops  in  an 
assimilable  form. 

Stoklasa,  who  has  investigated  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  bacterium  present  in  alinit,  considers  that  the  organism  is 
identical  with  Bacillus  megatherium  De  Bary.  He  maintains 
that  it  is  able  to  assimilate  free  nitrogen  when  living  in  soil 
containing  little  or  no  combined  nitrogen  if  a  suitable  supply 
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of  pentosans  or  allied  carbohydrates  are  present  Besides  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  utilising  the  free  nitrt^en  of  the  air  in  the 
manner  indicated,  this  worker  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  good 
effect  of  the  use  of  the  organism  is  partially  due  to  its  power  of 
rendering  soluble,  and  available  to  a  cereal  crop,  some  of  the 
insoluble  nitrogenous  compounds  present  in  the  humus  and 
similar  decaying  vegetable  tissues  present  in  the  soil. 

Many  experiments   have    been   carried  out   with   a  view  of 
testing  the  practical  utility  of  alinit  in  the  cultivation  of  cereal 
crops.     The  evidence  in  favour  of  its  usefulness  is  very  con- 
flicting :  some  authorities  state  that  it  is  of  no  practical  value 
in  any  circumstances,  while  others, 
holding  that  it  gives  no  good  results 
upon  poor  sandy  soils,  consider  that 
it  is  advantageous  when  employed 
for  the  growth  of  cereal  crops  upon 
soil  rich  in  humus. 

(iv)  By  leguminous  plants  living 
in  symbiosis  with  Fseudomonas 
radicicola    Beijk. 

If  a  well-developed  bean  plant  is 

carefully  dug  up  from  the  field  or 

garden  and  the  soil  washed  away, 

a  number  of   irregularly  oval  or 

globular     excrescences     will      be 

noticed  upon  its  roots  (Fig.  364). 

The  structures  are  termed  nodules 

or  tubercles.     Each  is   pinkish  in 

colour,  and  in  the  early  stages  of 

/=-^°Ll'-k?"^ui«™'' a"J|i'^  growth  of  the  bean  plant  are  solid 

dag  u  "iZ"  g^en  b  n"  ™bS°)'°""'  ^d  plump ;  later  they  shrivel,  and 

finally,  when  the  bean  has  ripened 

its  seed,  they  decay  or  become  brittle  and  break  up  into  fragments^ 

which  are  left  in  the  ground  with  the  remains  of  the  bean's  roots. 
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A  transverse  section  of  a  nodule  (A,  Fig,  365)  shows  a  thin 
layer  of  cortical  tissue,  a  ring  of  small  vascular  bundles,  and 
a  large  more  or  less  central  mass  of  parendiymatous  tissue, 
each  cell  of  which  contains  numbers  of  bacteria  belonging  to 
an  aerobic  species  now  known  as  Pseudomonas  radtdcota  Beijk. 
(^ Rhizobium  leguminosarum  Fiank). 

These  bacteria,  which 
must  not    be    confused 
0  with  nitrifying  and  Other 

organisms,  are  present  in 
almost  all  soils,  and  are 
especially  abundant  in 
those  which  have  pre- 
viously borne  crops  of 
)  l^uminous plants.  From 
the  soil  they  make  their 
way  through  the  epid- 
ermis into  the  cortex  of 

Fic.  a6^~A,  HVansvciK  Mclion  ais  nixlule  ficm    the  rOOtS  Of  legumtUOUS 

\  ^icTi'p^rcnciiy'mi:  1)^  tmii/'^lillbr  bundle!  pUnts,  and  there  induce 
B,  i-ioiued  bictiroids  from  cell  of  iiKue  '  (enlarged  the  formation  of  exuber- 
680  .ameiera).  ^^^  parenchyma,  Ihe  cells 

of  which  they  soon  fill  by  their  rapid  vegetative  reproduction. 

At  first  the  bacteria  are  very  minute  short  rods,  but  after 
living  for  a  time  in  [he  roots  of  the  infected  plants,  they  in- 
crease in  size  and  undergo  a  species  of  degeneration,  most  of 
them  becoming  somewhat  Y-shaped  (B,  Fig,  265),  or  otherwise 
changed  in  form  \  these  degenerate-  or  involution-forms  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  bacteroids. 

Not  only  do  the  roots  of  the  bean  possess  nodules  inhabited 
by  these  organisms,  but  the  roots  of  all  species  of  leguminous 
plants  belonging  to  the^ub<^rder,  Papilionacex  have  them. 

The  bacteria  from  the  roots  of  clover,  peas,  vetches,  sainfoin, 
and  many  other  species  of  Leguminosfe  have  been  separately 
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isoUted  and  cultivated  on  artificial  media;  probably  only  one 
species  exists,  but  slight  variations  in  foim  are  noticeable^  and 
it  is  found  that  considerable  differences  exist  among  them  in 
regaid  to  their  power  of  producing  nodules.  The  most  luxuriant 
and  rapid  production  of  nodules  on  any  particular  plant  is 
always  best  obtained  when  the  bacteria  employed  for  inocula- 
tion of  its  roots  have  been  derived  from  nodules  on  the  same 
species  of  plant ;  nevertheless,  in  some  instances  the  organisms 
from  one  species  of  plant  are  able  to  give  rise  to  abundant 
nodule  growth  on  other  nearly-related  species,  although  they  are 
usually  without  effect  on  plants  widely  distinct.  For  example, 
the  nodule-bacteria  derived  from  peas  produce  the  best  nodule 
growth  on  pea  plants ;  they  are,  however,  able  to  induce  the 
formation  of  these  excrescences  on  most  species  of  f^ra 
(vetches)  and  Phaseolus  (runner  and  dwarf  beans),  but  are 
without  effect  when  applied  to  the  roots  of  clovers,  kidney- 
vetch,  or  lupins. 

Many  details  in  regard  to  the  work  of  these  organisms  are 
still  obscure ;  nevertheless  their  significance  in  the  nutrition  of 
leguminous  plants  is  clear,  for  it  may  readily  be  shown  that 
without  their  aid  the  latter,  like  all  other  giet.'^  plants,  must 
have  the  nitrogen  necessary  for  growth  supplied  in  a. combined 
form  (as  nitrates  chiefly),  whereas  when  associated  with  the 
nodule-bacteria  leguminous  plants  are,  in  some  direct  or  indirect 
manner,  able  to  make  use  of  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Leguminous  seedlings,  raised  in  sterilised  sand  to  which  has 
been  supplied  alt  necessary  food-constituents  except  nitrogen  in 
a  combined  form,  soon  cease  to  grow  and  die  of  nitrogen- 
hunger  exactly  as  all  other  non- leguminous  green  plants :  they 
are  unable  to  make  use  of  the  store  of  free  nitrogen  in  the  air 
surrounding  them,  and  such  plants  never  possess  nodules  nor  do 
they  increase  in  nitrogen  content  beyond  that  contained  in  the 
seed.  However,  if  to  the  sterilised  sand  is  added  a  turbid 
watery  extract  of  soil,  on  which  similar  leguminous  plants  have 
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been  grown  and  which  contains  the  nodule-bacteria,  the  plants 
do  not  die,  but  grow  luxuriantly  and  increase  in  nitrogen- content 
to  a  very  great  degree.  At  the  same  time  an  extensive  develop- 
ment of  nodules  is  observable  on  their  roots, 

By  growing  nodule-bearing  plants  in  closed  vessels  and< 
analysing  the  composition  of  the  enclosed  air  both  before  and 
after  growth  Schloesing  and  Laurent  showed  that  the  amount  of 
free  nitrogen  which  disappeared  from  the  aii  corresponded  with 
the  amount  gained  by  the  plants. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  without  the 
nodule-bacteria  leguminous  plants  cannot  utilise  free  nitrogen, 
the  manner  in  which  the  combination  of  plant  plus  bacteria 
effects  the  nitrogen -fixation  is  still  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty. 

Maz^  and  Golding  have  shown  that  the  nodule-bactena  in  pure 
cultures  apart  from  leguminous  plants,  are  able  to  fix  and  utilise 
free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  leguminous  plants  growing  in  assodation 
with  the  nodule-bacteria  obtain  their  abundance  of  nitrogen 
not  from  the  air  direct,  but  as  it  were  secondhand  from  the 
bacteria. 

No  increase  of  nitrogen  is  observable  actually  in  the  soil 
on  which  the  plants  are  growing,  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
evidence  for  the  supposition  that  the  nitrogen  is  first  fixed  in  the 
soil  and  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the  leguminous 
plant 

The  explanation  which  appears  to  agree  most  with  known  facts 
is  that  the  nitrogen  is  fixed  by  the  nodule-bacteria  in  the  tissues 
of  the  nodule,  and  that  the  nitrogenous  compounds  produced 
are  subsequently  absorbed  and  utilised  by  the  leguminous 
plant 

The  amount  of  combined  nitrogen  present  in  the  nodules  is 
found  to  increase  gradually  from  the  time  they  first  appear  up  to 
the  time  when  they  are  plump  and  their  bypertrophied  tissue 
completely  filled  with  bacteroids. 
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In  the  annual  Leguminosac,  such  as  peas  and  lupins,  the  greatest 
development  of  bacteroids  is  usually  met  with  about  the  time 
when  the  plants  reach  the  flowering  stage.  From  this  point 
onwards  analysis  shows  that  the  nitrogen- content  of  the  nodule 
•  decreases  rapidly  and  the  bacteroids  diminish  in  numbers ;  most 
of  the  latter  become  dissolved  and  their  component  nitrogenous 
compounds  leave  the  nodule  by  way  of  the  small  vascular  strands 
(vi,  Fig.  265)  which  are  o^anically  connected  with  the  main 
vascular  strands  of  the  root  on  which  the  nodule  is  produced. 

At  the  time  when  the  seeds  of  the  leguminous  plants  are  ripe 
the  bacteroidal  tissue  of  the  nodules  is  empty  and  shrivelled. 

Although  by  far  the  larger  number  of  bacteria  produced  in  the 
nodules  undergo  degeneration  and  absorption,  a  few  remain 
unaltered  and  are  set  free  in  the  soil  when  the  roots  and 
nodules  become  disorganised.  To  these  residual  oi^;anisnis 
is  attributed  the  infection  of  leguminous  crops  subsequently 
grown  on  such  soil 

When  one  organism  lives  upon  another  and  both  render  each 
other  mutual  service,  the  relationship  is  spoken  of  as  symbioHe. 

The  combined  life  of  nodule  bacteria  and  leguminous  plant  is  a 
case  of  symbiosis,  for  the  carbon  and  some  of  the  other  elements 
which  the  bacteria  need  for  their  development  are  supplied 
in  the  form  of  sugar  and  other  compounds  by  the  green 
plant,  and  in  return  for  these  the  latter  obtains  a  supply  of 
nitrogen  from  the  bacteria.        , 

The  practical  utilisation  of  the  powers  of  these  nodule- 
bacteria  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the  farmer. 
A  profitable  leguminous  crop  can  be  obtained  on  soils  de%'otd  of 
nitrogen  provided  that  the  requisite  mineral  constituents  of 
plant  food-materials  and  the  suitable  nodule-bacteria  are  present ; 
moreover,  soils  after  yielding  such  a  crop  are  found  to  be  largely 
enriched  by  the  combined  nitrogen  contained  in  the  roots 
left  after  the  produce  is  removed,  and  this  nitrogen  is  readily 
yielded  to  subsequent  crops  such  as  the  cereals  which  ^)eciaUy 
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need  this  element,  but  which  are  incapable  of  utiUsing  it  in  the 
free  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere. 

On  poor,  sandy,  and  gravelly  soils,  good  crops  of  lupins, 
serradetla,.and  other  leguminous  plants  may  be  grown  with  kainit 
and  phosphatic  manures  alone,  and  such  soils  are  at  the  same 
time  so  much  enriched  with  nitrogen  that  they  are  capable  of 
yielding  remunerative  crops  of  cereals,  potatoes,  and  other  non- 
leguminous  plants. 

The  amount  of  nitrc^en-fixatjoa  which  takes  place  when 
nodule-bearing  Leguminosse  are  grown  on  soils  rich  in  nitrates  or 
other  forms  of  combined  nitrogen  is  not  clearly  known :  the 
nodules  are  generally  smaller  in  size  under  such  circumstances, 
and  although  in  many  cases  their  number  is  larger  on  plants 
grown  in  rich  soil  than  on  those  produced  on  poor  ground  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  a  large  number  of  nodules  is  neces- 
sarily associated  with  great  nitrogen-fixation  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  use  can  b«  made  of  these  nitrogen- 
accumulating  leguminous  plants  upon  ground  exhausted  of 
nitrogen  and  poor  light  soils  generally,  but  what  plants  to  grow, 
how  long  to  leave  them  down,  whether  they  should  be  wholly 
or  partially  ploughed  in,  or  utilised  for  feeding  purposes,  and 
many  other  points  must  be  left  to  the  future  for  decision. 
However,  seeing  that  the  cost  of  nitrogen  in  a  combined  state 
suitable  for  the  nutrition  of  all  our  non-l^uminous  crops  is 
very  considerable — generally  not  less  than  4d.  to  6d.  per  lb. — 
it  is  essential  that  the  farmer  should  consider  the  means  here 
at  his  disposal  of  obtaining  it  for  nothing. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  ordinary  cropping  practices 
we  do  not  at  present  take  all  the  advantage  we  might  of  this 
source  of  nitrogen,  yet  much  investigation  and  experiment  are 
needed  before  the  economic  aspects  of  the  question  can  be 
fully  understood. 

On  land  which  has  not  previously  carried  any  kind  of  legu- 
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minous  crop  it  has  been  found  beneficial  before  attempting  to 
grow  a  particular  species  of  the  Leguminosse,  to  provide  that 
the  proper  race  of  nodule-organisms  for  infection  of  its  roots 
shall  be  present  in  the  ground  before  the  seed  is  sown.  This 
may  be  effected  by  spreading  over  and  gently  working  into  the 
ground  soil  which  has  been  obtained  from  a  field  which  has 
recently  carried  a  good  crop  of  the  plant  to  be  grown. 

Under  the  names  '  NUragin'  and  ^  NitrobacUrine'  are  sold 
pure  cuUures  on  nutrient  gelatine  of  the  various  races  of  nodule- 
bacteria  which  are  intended  to  be  used  for  mixing  with  the  seeds 
of  the  different  leguminous  plants  before  sowing,  especially  when 
crops  are  to  be  raised  on  poor  virgin  soils  or  on  those  which 
have  not  borne  a  similar  leguminous  crop  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  Instead  of  applying  the  cultures  to  the  seed,  they  may 
be  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of  soil  and  then  subsequently 
spread  over  the  land. 

Very  extensive  trials  have  been  made  of  the  effect  of  '  nitragin ' 
and  '  nitrobacterine '  inoculation,  but  in  only  a  small  proportion 
of  them  have  the  results  of  its  use  been  distinctly  favourable  in 
producing  a  well-marked  increase  of  crop  over  non-inoculated 
sowings. 

Where  no  difference  has  been  observable  between  the  inocu- 
lated and  non-inoculated  plots  on  the  same  soil,  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  on  the  untreated  ground  are 
well  supplied  with  nodules;  apparently  the  nodule-organisms 
have  been  already  present  in  sufhcient  number  in  the  soil,  and 
the  further  addition  of  more  by  the  use  of  pure  cultures  has 
been  superfluous. 

On  virgin  ground  an  application  of  soil  from  a  field  which 
has  previously  borne  a  leguminous  crop  rarely  fails  to  produM 
a  good  effect,  but  the  use  of  these  artificial  cultures  in  such 
cases  has  not  been  attended  with  like  success. 

More  investigation  is  required  in  regard  to  the  vitality,  con- 
ditions  of  growth   on   different   media,   time  and  method   of 
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application  to  the  seed  and  soil,  and  the  influence  of  dryness 
and  sunlight  upon  them,  before  the  oi^anisms  of  'nitragin' 
cultures  can  be  successfully  utilised  in  farm  practice. 


BK.  SSO. —Examine  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  bean,  pea,  or  vetch  at 
diReient  shoit  intervals  fiom  the  time  the;  6nl  appear  on  the  senlling  to  the 
time  when  the  plant  bears  perfectly  ripe  seeds.  Note  the  difference  in  size 
and  the  external  and  internal  coloui  of  (he  nodules  sX  each  stage. 

Ex.  SSI.— Cut  transverse  sections  of  plump  nodules  of  the  bean  and  note 
the  position  o!  the  various  tissues  with  a  low  power  [c/.  A,  Fig.  265). 

Sx.  333. — Cut  across  a  well -developed  nodule  of  a  bean  and  scrape  off 
t.  minute  portion  of  the  exposed  bacteioidal  tissue  with  the  point  of  a  knife ; 
place  the  scraped  portion  in  a  very  small  drop  of  water  on  a  glass  slide  and 
itir  it  about,  so  thai  the  bacleroids  are  distributed  in  the  water ;  put  on  a 
cover-slip  and  examine  with  a  one-eighth  objective. 

£x.  3SS.— Make  three  sand -cultures  of  peas,  adding  all  necessary  plant 
food-cooxtituen IS  except  nitrogen  ;  water  one  of  them  (.4)a]ways  with  distilled 
water  ;  anolhei  {B),  Rest  with  a  thoroughly  trailed  extract  of  garden  soil 
□n  which  peas  have  been  grown,  and  subsequently  with  distilled  water ;  and 
the  third  (C),  first  wiib  a  similar  eilraci  of  garden  soil  which  has  not  been 
boiled,  and  afterwards  with  distilled  water. 

Watch  and  maiie  notes  on  the  growth  of  each,  and  when  six  or  seven 
weeks'  old,  take  out  the  roots  of  all  the  plants  from  Ihe  sand  and  observe 
which  bear  nodules. 

Sz.  SSt. — Make  water -cultures  of  peas  or  beans,  similar  lo  the  (^4]  and  (O 
sand-cultures  of  Ex.  333.  Instead  of  adding  extract  of  soil  lo  (C),  braise  a 
number  of  well-developed  pea  or  bean  nodales,  and  add  ihem  to  the  water  in 
the  experimental  jar  when  several  laleral  roots  of  the  plants  ace  half  an  inch 
or  more  long ;  also  place  some  of  the  braised  nodules  in  contact  with  the 
young  roots. 

Watch  and  make  notes  on  (he  subsequent  growth  of  (he  plants,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  nodules  on  each. 

11.  Bacteria  and  diseases  of  animaIs.—The  bacteria  pre- 
viously discussed  have  been  those  which  live  a  saprophytic 
life,  deriving  their  food  from  dead  organic  matter,  and  at  the  same 
time  bringing  about  extensive  chemical  changes  in  it.  A  number 
of  species,  however,  gain  an  entrance  into  the  bodies  of  animals 
where  they  feed  upon  the  substances  of  the  living  tissues,  and 
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give  rise  to  characteristic  diseases :  such  bacteria  are  spoken  oi 
as  patho^nk. 

Before  a  particular  organism  can  be  considered  as  the  cause 
of  a  speciSc  disease,  it  must  be  found  in  the  blood,  lymph,  or 
tissues  of  all  animals  suffering  from  the  disease  in  question; 
moreover,  the  oi^anism  must  be  isolated  and  cultivated  outside 
the  animal  body,  and  the  introduction  of  such  pure  cultures 
into  healthy  animals  must  give  rise  to  the  same  disease. 

The  manner  in  which  bacteria  cause  disease  is  not  in  every 
case  quite  clear.  It  is,  however,  known  that  in  some  cases  the 
bacteria,  during  their  growth  in  the  body  of  the  animal  attacked, 
produce  certain  substances  which  act  as  poisons,  and  it  is  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  latter  that  the  diseases  are  due. 

These  poisons  are  generally  designated  toxins;  some  of  them 
are  elaborated  by  the  bacteria  when  the  latter  ate  cultivated  in 
artificial  media  outside  the  body,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  culture  by  filtration  and  other  means.  It  is  found  that  such 
toxins,  quite  free  from  bacteria,  when  injected  into  the  system 
of  an  animal  immediately  produce  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

In  a  text-book  of  the  present  capacity  we  cannot  do  more  than 
merely  mention  two  diseases  due  to  the'  attack  of  parasitic 
bacteria,  namely,  anthrax  and  tuberculosis,  both  of  which  are 
prevalent  among  farm  animals. 

The  organism,  which  causes  anthrax  or  'splenic  fever'  among 
sheep  and  cattle,  is  Bacillus  anthracii.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
known  bacteria,  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  easily  detected 
in  the  blood  of  all  parts  of  animals  which  have  died  from  the 
disease. 

Infection,  or  the  introduction  of  the  bacillus  into  the  body  of 
any  susceptible  animal  such  as  a  horse,  cow,  sheep,  pig,  or  goat 
is  usually  followed  by  death  in  two  or  three  days. 

On  the  farm  the  bacillus  is  taken  in  by  stock  from  water 
and  grass  which  have  been  contaminated  by  blood  and  other 
discharges  from  diseased  animals. 
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To  prevent  inrection  from  them,  the  carcases  of  animals  dead 
from  anthrax  should  be  buried  deeplyin  lime :  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  flay  or  open  such  carcases,  and  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  great  care  and  cleanliness  is  necessary  in  handling  and 
in  dealing  with  discharges  from  them,  for  the  bacilli  on  gaining 
an  entrance  into  the  blood  of  man  through  wounds  produce 
disease  which  is  generally  fatal  in  a  few  days.  The  handling  of 
products  such  as  dried  skins,  wool  and  horse  hair,  derived  from 
animals  which  have  died  from  anthrax,  is  a  dangerous  opera- 
tion ;  the  spores  of  the  bacilli  are  liable  to  be  inhaled  into  the 
lungs,  where  they  germinate  and  ultimately  give  rise  to  the 
form  of  anthrax  commonly  known  as  'wool-sorter's  disease.' 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle,  pigs  and  other  farm  animals,  as  well  as 
in  man  is  due  to  Baeiiius  tuberculosis  Koch,  The  disease  is 
commonly  produced  by  inhalation  of  the  bacilli  or  their  spores 
from,  the  air,  and  by  feeding  on  materials  contaminated  with  the 
organisms. 

The  milk  from  cows  whose  udders  are  tuberculous  frequently 
contains  the  bacilli,  and  when  consumed  by  children  leads  to 
Ungering  disease  and  death.  Every  effort  should  therefore  be 
made  to  pasteurize  or  sterilize  cow's  milk  before  feeding  it  "^ 
infants,  for  the  latter  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  this  bacillus. 

13.  DUeaaeB  of  plants  CMued  by  Bacteria. — During  the  last 
few  years  a  number  of  ailments  of  plants  have  been  attributed 
to  the  agency  of  bacteria,  but  in  only  a  few  cases  has  any 
satis&ctory  proof  been  forthcoming  for  the  belief  that  bacteria 
alone  are  the  direct  cause  of  these  diseases. 

In  many  cases  of  plant-disease  where  the  tissues  are  found  to 
be  undergoing  decay  and  in  which  bacteria  are  present,  the 
trouble  is  primarily  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  insect  attack,  the 
attacks  of  parasitic  fungi,  or  the  action  of  frost,  heat,  and  adverse 
soil  conditions.  The  production  of  wounds  and  the  death  of  the 
plant-tissues  by  these  means  allow  of  the  entrance  of  bacteria 
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and  provide  the  latter  vith  dead  oi^anic  material  upon  which 
they  can  live  and  carry  on  various  processes  of  putrefaction  and 
decay. 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  even  in  these  complicated 
cases  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  bacteria  may  be  the  ^Aie/c&use 
of  the  destructive  effects  observable  upon  the  plants,  although 
their  entrance  can  only  be  made  after  injuries  previously  infiicted 
by  other  agents. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  considerable  number  of  common 
ailments  of  plants  are  of  this  nature,  but  it  has  been  con- 
vincingly shown  by  Erwjn  T.  Smitli,  H.  L.  Russeli  and  others 
that  some  species  of  bacterid  can  eSect  an  entrance  into  the 
tissues  of  plants  through  normal  channels,  and  are  able  directly 
to  set  up  disease  in  the  Infected  plant 

14.  'Black  Kot*  of  Oft^bagoB. — One  of  the  best  examples  of 
bacterial  plant  diseases  is  that  known  as  the  'Brown  Rot'  or 
'Black  Rot'  of  the  cabbage.  The  disease  is  not  uncommon  in 
this  country  and  is  sometimes  met  with  upon  turnips,  swedes, 
kale,  cauliflower  and  other  cruciferous  plants. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  the  affected  cabbages  show 
pale  yellowish-green  patches  near  the  edges  of  the  leaves  or 
around  holes  or  places  torn  or  eaten  by  insects.  The  patches 
turn  brown  arterwards,  and  on  holding  the  leaf  up  to  the  tight 
the  veins  in  the  diseased  parts  are  a  dark  brown  colour.  The 
leaf  wilts  and  shrinks,  becoming  tough  somewhat  like  parchment 

Plants  badly  affected  become  stunted,  lose  their  leaves,  and 
may  die  altogether.  In  such  cases  the  dark  colour  of  the 
vascular  tissues  of  the  leaves  is  continued  from  the  leaf  into  the 
stem,  and  on  cutting  across  the  latter  the  wood  of  the  vascular 
cylinder  is  stained  a  brown  or  blackish  tint. 

Infected  cabbages  form  no  heads  or  only  very  small  ones,  and 
the  roots  of  turnips  develop  very  poorly. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  bacterium  named  PHodomouiB 
campeBtri«  Pammel.    It  is  a  yellow,  rod-shaped,  motile  organism 
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with  a  single  dlium.  The  bacterium  frequently  enters  through 
the  water-pores  which  are  present  on  the  teeth  at  tlie  edges  ot 
the  leaves,  and  most  easily  gain  admittance  in  damp,  wartn 
weather  when  drops  of  water  are  excreted  hy  these  pores  and 
stand  like  dew-drops  along  the  leaf-margins. 

Slugs  and  the  larvx  of  insects  carry  them  from  the  soil,  and 
from  one  infected  plant  to  another,  the  bacteria  eventually 
entering  into  the  vascular  tissues  exposed  at  the  parts  gnawed 
and  bitten  by  these  pests. 

The  bacteria  live  and  multiply  tn  the  alkaline  solutions  present 
in  the  vessels  or  trachex  of  the  vascular  bundles,  and  do  not 
invade  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  the  leaf.  The  vessels 
become  blocked  with  a  brown  substance  which  prevents  the 
proper  conduction  of  water,  hence  the  withering  of  the  diseased 
leaves. 

It  is  advisable  to  remove  and  burn  diseased  plants  as  soon  as 
these  are  noticed,  and  on  ground  where  the  trouble  has  been 
prevalent  cruciferous  plants  should  not  be  grown  for  some  time. 

An  organism  named  Pieudomonas  desfruclans  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Potter,  and  to  it  is  ascribed  a  'white  rot'  of 
turnips.  The  leaves  of  the  infected  plants  turn  yellow  and 
droop,  and  the  interior  of  the  'root'  in  a  or  3  weeks  becomes 
pulpy  and  rotten. 

The  bacterium  softens  the  cell-walls  and  secretes  an  enzyme 
which  dissolves  the  middle  lamella  of  the  cells  of  the  turnip 
'root'  The  protoplasm  separates  from  the  cell-walls  and  turns 
brown,  possibly  as  the  result  of  the  toxic  action  of  oxalic  acid 
which  is  produced  by  the  bacterium. 

The  organism  appears  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  tissues  of 
the  turnip  through  wounds. 

15.  Another  disease  directly  caused  by  a  bacillus  is  prevalent 
among  melons  and  cucumbers  and  other  species  of  Cucurbitacese. 
The  leaves  of  affected  plants  droop  and  change  from  a  bright 
to  a  dull  green  colour. 

3^ 
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When  the  steins  are  cut  across,  a  white  milky  slime,  which  can 
be  dtawn  into  long  threads,  exudes  ftom  the  exposed  ends  of  the 
vascular  bundles. 

The  specific  bacteiium  which  causes  the  disease  is  Badlltts 
tracheiphilus  E.  F.  Smith.  It  is  a  short  bacillus  often  met  with 
in  pairs.  The  organism  obtains  an  entrance  into  the  leaves 
and  works  its  way  into  the  stem  along  the  vessels  of  the  wood 
of  the  vascular  bundles. 

It  may  finally  permeate  the  other  tissues  of  the  stem,  and 
cause  a  shrivelling  of  this  part  of  the  plant 

iti.  A  further  example  of  a  plant  disease  of  bacterial  origin  is 
the  'Brown  rot'  of  the  potato  and  tomato  caused  hy  SadUus 
solanaeearum  E.  F.  Smith.  At  first  the  leaves  of  affected  plants 
droop:  subsequently  the  stems  become  brown  and  the  tubers 
may  eventually  be  damaged.  In  this  case  also  the  stems  show 
discoloured  vascular  bundles,  and  a  yellowish  white  liquid  con- 
taining myriads  of  bacteria  oozes  out  of  the  ends  of  the  bundles 
when  the  steins  are  cut  across. 
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Epigynous,  81  (Fig,  35). 

BfilaHum,  lOa. 


ffuiH/Bn.  6ii,6ai. 

Erect-eared  barteya,  510  (Rg.  161). 

Ergot,  768  (Figs.  as6,  357). 

EricaccEC,  M5- 

Eriofkorni.  308. 

Krysiphacear,  758. 

Btyiiplit,  766. 

ETjIkma,  93. 

Esparsette.  6153. 

Essential  elements,  169,  171. 

Essential  oils,  164. 

Essential  parts  of  dower,  84. 

EtioUteil  plants,  346. 

Euasci,  69B. 

Eubasidii.  698,  735,  73S.  736- 

Eamycetes,  698, 

EtipkorOa,  93. 
F.afkratia,  335,  337,  5S4. 
Evergreen,  76. 
Everlasting  pea,  406. 
Enilbuminous,  ifl  (Fig.  loi). 
Exendospermous,  18  (Fig.  lot). 
Exine,  370  (Fig.  97)- 
Etocarp,  99. 
Eislipulate,  68. 
Extent  ol  roots,  30-33. 
Eitravaginal  shoots,  4B3. 
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FACin.TATIVB,  78J, 

Fagia,  63,  136. 

Fall  of  leaf,  76. 

False  main-axis,  4.  (Fig.  15). 

False  (spurious)  fruits,  96. 

False  brotne-gtuses,  554  (Fig.  356). 

Fari^ri^5I0(Fig.  161). 
Parmose,  158- 
FariD  seeds,  6aa.«B£. 
Farm  weeds,  579-631. 
Fambam  whitebine  hop,  343. 
Fascicular  cambium  (Fig.  54). 
Fat-en  lyme,  331. 
Fat  hen,  357,  boi. 


Fermentation,  789. 


rments,  337,  790- 

rtilisalion,  369,  373,  374. 
-  cross-,  379, 

seues,  549  (Figs.  183,  sao,  333-334), 


Field  pea,  419,  4301 

Fig,  96. 

Filament,  84. 

Filbert.  73. 

Finger-and-toe,  773  (FiR-  "S*). 

Florin,  S40  (fiRS.  174.  313).  563,  676. 

Fixation  of  varieties,  305-309. 

I-iiation  of  free  nitrogen,  803-813. 

Fixed  oils,  163,  314. 

Flagella.  780. 

Flax,  163,  334,  395. 

Flax  fibre,  397. 

Flax  seed,  650. 

Hint  wheat,  534  (Fig.  16S). 

Flinty  endosperm,  487, 

FloMing  foxtail,  538. 
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Ftof  >1  loTci,  73,  Bo. 
Flower,  78-88. 
Flowwing  plaots,  313. 
Flowerleu  plants,  333, 

Foliage  lorf  37,  38  (Figj.  j,  i 

7sli  M,  144- 
Folfidc.  97. 
Food  of  planti,  aoi. 
Food-maierialt,  909. 

dblorptioo  of,  309-307. 

Fool'l  pusley,  4G1. 
Forget.me-aot,  93,  3!.7  (Fig.  s 
Formaldehyde,  910. 
Formalive  regioD,  940. 

FoiiT-rowed  bniley,  507  {Fig.  160]. 
Foiglove,  B9,  184,  317. 
Fostail,  floating.  538. 

meadow,  aSo,  537,  563,  673  (Figs. 

173.  309), 

slender,  538.  674  (Fig.  910). 

Ftagaria.  iSrj,  i,aj. 
Fraxin*,.  135. 
Free  central,  87. 
Free  slocks,  9^ 
Freeilng.  cflecls  of,  344. 
French  rye-grass,  542,  678. 
Fruclose,  155. 
Fruit,  95.  978. 
Frail-buds,  39. 

spurs,  44.  49  (Fig*.  17,  I 

sugar,  135. 

Ftiduia,  1 89. 
Fuggle;5  hop,  343. 


Gean,  ^,  364,  406. 
Generative  cell.  370  (Fig.  97). 
liila.  443,  446,  614. 

Genus-hybrids,  387. 
Geoiropism,  355. 
Geranium.  93.  100,  657,  660. 

—  of  spores,  699. 
Germ- pores,  718, 
Germ-lube,  693  (Fig.  399). 
Geum,  414. 
Giant  Elizuoat,  503. 
Glabrous,  71. 
Gladiolus,  56, 187,  339. 


'.S98. 
Fumitory,  598. 
Functions,  tea. 
Fundamental  tissue,  1 13. 
Fungi,  6S7. 
Fungi  iroperfecii,  756, 
Fungus-gHll,  696. 
Funicle,  7.  979  (Figs,  i,  98,  99,  i 


FuiariuB,  718  (Fig, 
Fusiform  root,  a8. 
Fusion-nucleus,  973. 
FHSiiforium,  718. 

Gaillardia,  476. 
Galanilaa,  399. 
Gall,  fungus-,  6961 


>3r|. 


Glucosidcs,  93a. 

Glumes,  73,  485  (Figs.  150.  aoj). 

Glutamine,  167,  934. 

Golden  drop  whe«l.  C33. 

oat  grass,  545,  W 

Golding  hop,  341,  34a. 
Goldthorpc  barley,  513. 
Good  King  Henry,  357. 
Goojeberiy,  39,  49,  65,  89  (Figs.  46, 

91),  99,  960. 
Goosdoot.  357,  608. 
Goosegrass,  6oi. 

GraA,'  169.' 
Graft- hybrids,  969. 
Grafting.  359,  aSs. 
Gramincie,  3aS,  481-563. 
Grand  penod  of  growlli,  340. 
Oranu/Btaeil/ui,  79a. 
Granulose,  158. 
Grape,  99,  114,  363,  378. 
Grape  hop,  343. 
Grape-sugar,  155. 
Grass  miiciures,  s67lS69- 
Grass  'stwla,'  667  (Fig.  907). 
Grasses.  aSi,  481,  S36-S63- 

determination  by  leaves,  560. 

'--     ■mporaiy    and     permanent 


',564- 


-  flower  of,  4B6  (Fig.  i 
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Gruies,  genoic  cbaraclera  or,  559, 

stem  of,  481. 

Grui  mildew,  766. 

Green  manure,  380,  43B,  440,  443. 

Greenweed,  Djas  443,  614. 

Grey  field  pea,  43a. 

Grey  maple  pea.,  491. 

Grey  01  - 


Ground  (hinle,  617. 
Ground  tissue,  113. 
Growing- poial,  35,  148,  041, 


grand  period  of,  243. 

movemenla,  a47-aS7- 

Guard-cells  of  stoma,  147  (Fig.  74),  194. 
GueUer-roses,  61, 
Gymnosperms,  w. 
GynEecium,  79,  Si,  Sj. 

HaikS,  Its  (I^g-  54)- 

root,  33. 

Hair  grasses,  S43  (Fig-  '77).  677.  6B5. 

Halopbyles,  176. 

Hardculle  wheat,  530. 

Hard  fescue.  551,  683  (Kg.  334). 

Hard  head.  61G. 

Hard  seeds,  653 

Hard  wheal,  534  (Fig.  168). 

Hariff,  601. 

Hassock  grass,  543. 

Hastate,  70. 

Haustoria,  694. 

Hawkbit,  617. 


Healing  or  wounds,  131, 

Heart  cherry,  67,  9^,  406. 

Heart- wood,  137,  199. 

Heal,  influence  oT,  185,  196,  313,  937, 

343.  asi,  784- 
HeaUi,  935. 
Hedgehog  wheat,  534. 
Hedge  parsley,  103. 
Heel,  aGi. 
HtlianI 


Htlia' 


■.93- 


S.A76. 


HeUebore,  380," 
Hemiaici,  6^. 

Beraibasidii,  698,  795,  736, 
Hcmibasidlnm,  736. 


iEX  82; 

Hemiceliulose,  i&i,  904,  999. 

Hemicyclic,  80. 
Hemlock,  ga,  167.  460, 
333,348. 

-,™.„^kl"n"esh„p, 

Herm aphrodite,  37, 

Heteroicious.  736. 

Heteroiygole,  394. 

Higher  ftuei.  696. 

HiUira,  8,  is6. 

Himalayan  barley,  509  (Fig,  160). 

Hip,  410. 

Hoary  white  wheal,  530. 

Holcus,  541.  SS9. 

Hollow-crown  parsnip,  459. 

Holly.  laS,  305, 

Hollyhock,  89,  748, 

Homogamous,  a3i. 

Homoiygote,  394. 

Honey-gl.ind,  3S3. 

Honey-suckle,  6a,  848.  983. 

Hop,  4,  39,  83.  loa,  ijii,  148,  368,  381. 

common  hop,  339  (Figs.  103-108). 

Japanese  hop,  33a 

— -  varieties  of,  339. 
Hop-dovei,  434. 
Hop,  mildew,  750. 

mould,  759  (Figs.  354,  955). 

oil,  ^5. 


Horse-tail,  611, 


Host,  694. 
Humulu,.  33a. 
Humus,  208,  335. 
Hungarian  forage-grass,  553. 
Hunter's  white  wheal,  saB^Fig.  il 
Hurl-sickle,  G03. 
Hyacmih.  69,  89,  91,  368.  338. 
Hybrid,  sBj.  387. 
Hybrid  clover,  431. 
Hybrid  turnips,  381. 
Hybridisation,  a3j,  1S7. 
Hydrogen,  171,  793. 
Hydrolysis,  330. 
Hydrotropism,  ao. 
Hymenium.  753  (Fig.  ap). 
Hnsiyamm,  475. 
Hypertropbied  u>nKS,.696. 
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Hypha,  (^  (Fig.  399). 

Hjpockam,  617. 
HypocolTl,  10  (Fig.  s). 
Hypagean  colyledons,  if 


Hypopbyiii 


ICK,  in  pUnU,  945. 
Imbricaled  bulb,  6a 
Imfahtns,  loi. 
Imperfect  Bower,  87. 
Imperial  barley,  513. 
Ineomplsic  flower,  81. 
Increase  in  thickness  of  cell-w 


lodefinile,  4o(Figs.  15,3 

brancbing;,  40. 

iftllorescences,  89. 

Indehiicent  fruiti,  96. 


itial  cells    i 

:l  ferliJisation,  aSi. 
:l  pollinition,  aSi. 
InlegumeDts.  171  (Fig.  99). 
Intercalaiy  growing-ptanis,  X41. 
[nlercellufar,  694. 

ellular  spaces,  iia  (Fig.  ^3). 
ascicnlar  camKum.  i»  (Fig.  m). 
Intermediate  carrot,  456. 
Inlemodes,  u.  36. 
'     ■      ,a7o(Fig.  97). 

ellulnr,  694. 
Intramolecular  respiration,  33S. 
Intravaginal  sbooli,  489. 
Inulase,  139. 
Inulin,  163.  933,  aaQ. 


nvolucel  (Fig.  41). 

niolucre,9i(Fig.  4oJ.  476. 

nvolnlion  forms  of  bacteria,  780. 
Iodine.  168,  904. 
Iridese,  388,  339, 


Italian  clover,  43a. 

send  of,  6S5  (Hg.  197)- 

lian  rye-ge»s>,  556,  685  (Fig.  186). 
Ivy.  S3.  *9.  9".  »S4. 
JERUSAI-KH  antchoke,  56. 163,  aaa.  aag. 


Jtiglatu,  64. 
JuQcacee.  398,  690. 
/xiWKt,  338,  6ao, 

KAi^  373,  374. 

Kedlock,  599. 

Kentisb  cberry,  49,  67,  40^ 

Kentucky  blue  grasi,  548. 

Kidney  vetch,  loa,  440,  66a. 

KiltSS* 

Knapweed,  6:6, 

Knot.  135  (Fig.  s8). 


Kohl-ra 


Labiatk,  ago.  3x7,  618. 
Laburnum,  laS. 
Lactic  rermenutioru,  79a 
Lady'i  bedilraw,  614. 

fingers,  66a. 

smock,  613. 

Lamella,  759  (Pig.  asij. 

Lamina,  68. 

Lamium,  083,  337. 

Lammas  wheat,  53a 

Lanceolate,  70. 

Laptaita,  G05. 

Larch,  30,  ia8  (Fig.  63),  134. 

Lalkyrta,  4B6,  445. 
Layer),  359,  a6i  [Fig.  99). 

Lirx'fc?""' ■"■"*■ 

arrangement,  74. 

blade,  68   Figs.  =9,  149). 

compound.  71  (Figs.  3a,  33). 

(all  of,  76. 

floral,  73,  8a 

foliage,  68,  144  (Figs.  ag.  7S)- 

fiwms  of,  70  (Figs,  qo,  33). 

margin,  70  (Fig.  31}. 


mple.  71. 
-icture  f ' 

'.77- 


■e  of,  144-147- 


sbeath,  68,  6g,  476  (Fig.  149^ 

spine,  74- 

stalk,  68. 

tendril  (Fig.  33),  74. 

~  ven'iSio'nr69. 
Leaf-bud,  39. 
Lenfiel,  71  (Figs.  33,  33). 
Leave*  of  graues,  s6a 
Legume,  97  (F"g.  37). 
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',  aSo,  a88,   337,  416-446, 


Lenglb  of  bmnehes,  43. 
Length  of  rooli,  39. 

LxoHtodim,  617. 

Leucine.  167.  124,  331. 

Leucoplasl,  107,  toS,  333,  334. 

Levulose.  155. 

Leyj,  566.  5(9. 

Licheni,  334. 

Light,  effect  on  '  aasimilalian,'  an, 

a'4- 
— — - — ■  bacteria,  784. 

—— ^  growth,  346.  353. 

iranspiration,  195. 

Lignocelluloses,  161. 

Lignone,  ,6a, 

LigowooHt,  503. 

Ligulale  corolla.  478  [Fig.  147). 

Ligule.  484  (Hg.  149). 

Liguliflone.  478. 

Ligustmnt,  fa. 

Lilac,  9a. 

Liliaceffi,  163.  338.  619. 

Lily  of  the  VaLley,  69.  91.  338, 

Lily,  Trumpet,  90. 

e.  3a6.  395.  650. 


Linear,  70. 

Linseed,  163,  395,  650, 

LtHMm,  395. 

u™e,  33.. 

l.ts/tra,  339. 

Liverwott,  314. 

Lobed,  70. 

Loculus,  86. 

LocuUcidai,  98. 

'  Lodging'  of  cereala.  ijt 

Lodicules.  4B6(Fig.  150). 


.  SS5.  S 


Lodini 

Lolivn 

Longitudim 

Long  red  Siiney  cirtot.  456. 

Lordvand-ladies,  90. 

leiui,  441.  445- 

Loiueworl.  584. 

Lower  fungi.  69S. 

Lucerne,  71.  435  (Fig-  i33j- 

seed  of,  653  (Fig.  195). 

Lupin.  71,  167,  443. 
An^wKJ,  443,446. 
LupuJin.  33e(Pig.  106). 


Macaroni  wbe&t,  ^  (Fig.  i6t). 

Macrosforitim,  715  (Fig.  »3(S). 

Magnesiutn,  175. 

Magnum  Bonum  potato,  308. 

Maholeb,  67. 

Main's  stand-up  wheal.  538. 

Male  flower.  S7. 

Male  gametes,  370  (Fig,  97). 

Malic  acid.  164. 

Mailing  barley,  514. 

Mnltose,  156,  3: 


Mangel  v 


.    18,  37,   81,   83.    I7«, 


Marigold,  91. 

corn,  603. 

Marl-grau,  431. 

■■       »» 

-„       > 
Mathon  h. . .  , . 
Matricaria,  60a. 
Mayweeds,  60a. 
Maiagan  bran,  433. 
Meadow  barley,  554. 
r,  431, 


~  grasses,  9a,  54B,  680  (Figs.  14C 

:8a,  319,  aao). 

-  safTron,  338,  585,  619. 


oa.  435.  ^53.  6S4- 


Medic! 

Medlar,  c,^,  -,-.,  ,.^. 

Medulla,  .TalFigs,  53.  54)- 

Medullary  ray.  ,  .4  (Rgs,  53,  S4.  S6). 

Melampirum,  335. 

Meld-weed,  60S. 

Melick-grass.  679  (Fig.  3i6). 

Mtlilolui.  438,  446. 
Melon,  87,  378.  399,  8t7. 
Mendelian  Inberilance,  98a. 
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Mtrairiahi.  aOo, 

Mercm7.  aftx 

Mericarp,  97. 

Ueristen],  iii. 

Mesocarp  99,  404  (Flf.  114). 

Mesophyll.  146. 

Aftifiiui.  413. 

Metabolism,  ai?.- 

^.(™«w.  7a>  (Fig.  a6i). 

Micropyle,  8,  171  (Figs.  98,  99,  i< 

Midsuniiner  rye,  519. 

Mignonette,  j,  91. 

Mildew,  736,  758, 

Milk-iblnie,  fof. 

MillefoO.  479. 

MimowK,  416. 

Mint,  ag,  115,  sa/- 

Miillctoe,  ii8,  583. 

Mixed  buds,  39. 

Moliitia,  679. 

Monadelphoui,  85,  417, 

Monkshood,  336. 

Monocarpic.  6. 


Monomorphic,  69a. 

Mottofropa,  235. 

Morello  cbeny  {Fig.    19),  49,  50,  67, 

264,  4c6. 
Morphine,  107, 
Morphology,  3. 
Mosaic-hylirids,  387. 
Mosses,  3x4. 

Movements  of  growth,  347-357. 

induced,  350-357. 

spontaneous,  347. 

Mucocelluloses.  161. 

Mtu, 

Muc 


,  699  (Fig.  330). 


Mulberry,  96. 

Multilocular  ovary,  8fi  (Fig,  38}. 

Mushroom,  750  (Figs,  a^r,  353). 

Mtissel  plum,  364. 

Mustsrd  black,  387,  393  (Fig.  133}, 

seed  of,  649. 

while.  16,  389,  393  (Figs,  i,  133 

seed  of,  650. 

Mustard-oil.  38S,  3S9. 
Mycelium,  687. 
MycetoEoa,  ^. 

MyosoHs,  93,  327,  685. 


MljTOAa,  931,  3S8. 
Mrronale  of  pMauium,  386. 
Minammba,  776  (Fig.  339). 
Myiomycetea,  333,  775. 

Naked  barlejt,  509. 

buds.  39.  ■ 

Bower,  83. 

oM,499- 

Napiform  njot,  38. 
Narcissus.  73,  a58,  387.  310,  3! 
NardHS.  554,  559. 
Nectar,  aBa. 
Nectarines,  305,  407, 

Negaiive-pressure,  18B. 
Neottia.  aofi,  325. 
Nepal  wheat,  509, 


Slinging,  4,  187,  618. 


Nitrification,  799. 
NUntacltr,  jtji). 
Nitrogen,  171. 
Nitrol..Bcleril>e,  813. 

Gution  of,  803-813. 

sources  of,  17a,  317. 

NitrogeiioiIS  organic  subMances,    154, 

'65- 
Nitrogenous  reserre-materiaU,  324. 
Nilrosomtmai,  799. 
Nodes,  38,  34. 

Noduln,  806  (Figs.  364,  365). 
Non-essential  elements.  175. 
Non-essential  pans  of  flower,  83. 
Non-nitrogenous    organic  subiiHnces, 

NoD-septate  hypha;.  688. 
Nonsuch  ctover,  435,  654. 

Nottingham  long-eared  barley,  jis. 

Nucellus,  371  (Figs.  98,  99.  101). 

Nucleus,  107  (Fig.  49). 

Nut,  96. 

Nutation,  347. 

Nyctilropic  movemenls,  asa. 

Oak,  66, 134,  138, 13s  (Fig.  64),  363. 
Oat,  93,  314,  317,  499-505. 
varieties  of,  495-498- 
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Oat,  wild,  *»,  545  (F!g,  155),  609. 
Oat-grass,  golden,  545TFigs.  178,  91 

5&1,  677- 
OaI-gras9.  downy,  546. 

HHTTow-leflved,  54G. 

tall,  S4a  (Fig.  .76),  563.  678. 

—-yellow,  S4S. 
Obligale,  785. 
Obtuse,  71. 
Ochrea,  336. 
Omanlie,  461. 
Oidia,  690.   ■ 
CW*"«.  759,  7*7,  7Si 
Oil,  eisential,  163. 

fixed,  163,  334,  >3i. 

Tolnlile,  163. 

Old  eomraon  barley,  S'*- 
One-grained  wheat,  s»  (Fig.  167). 
Onion,  19  (Figi  6,  04),  j3,  59,  69, 

Onion-couch,  54a. 
Onoirychis.  438,  445. 

Oogoniucn,  705  (Pig.  a33)' 

Oomycctes,  698.  70a. 

Oosphere,  !>73,  70s  (Fig.  333). 

Oospara,  730. 

Oospore,  705  (Fig.  333). 

Open  bundle,  117. 

Orache,  351,  608. 

Orange,  178. 

Orcbard-grasi,  547. 

OichideK,  aBi,  399. 

Orchids,  180. 

Orthis,  loi,  339. 

Order.  331, 

Organs,  reproductive,  369. 

xgetalive,  78. 

Organic  addi.  164. 
Organised  fennents.  790. 
Omitkaful,  440,  445, 
Orvhtiaki,  173,  607. 
Orthoiropous  ovule,  373  (Fig.  98). 
Osier,  6s. 
Osmosis,  177,  303. 
Osmotic  pressure,  178. 

substance,  178. 

Ovary,  85  (Fig.  38), 

Ovate,  70  (Fig.  38). 

Ovule,  85,  371,  377  (FiS:».  99,  "Oi). 

Oi-um,  37} (Figs.  99,  100,  toi). 

Oi-eye  daisy  (Fig.  147),  615,  657. 


.  164.  '74- 


Oxalic  acid,  164,  174. 

Otalu,  164. 

Oiygen,  171,  333-938,  785, 


PACBl'a  rye-grasa,  s;6,  684. 

Palea,  91,  483  (Fig.  150). 

Palisade  parenchyma  (Pig,  75),  147. 

Palmate,  71. 

Palmately-veined  ,^9. 

Paimatifid,  70. 

Pslmaiipariiie,  70. 

Palmatisecl,  70. 

Panicle,  93  (Figs.  41,  149),  4B6. 

Pans]^,  379,  317  (Fig.  303),  660, 


Pipil 


416. 


Papaverac™,  336,  S98- 
Pappna,  83.  478  (Fig.  14B). 
Paradise  apple,  30,  33,  363. 
Parallel-veined,  da. 
Paraphyses,  753  (Fig.  asa). 
Parasites,  308,  694,  697. 
Parenchyma,  iia. 
Parietal,  87  (Fi^.  58). 
Parthenogenesis,  369. 
Partridge  pea,  431, 
Parsley,  93,  380,  43a 


Pars 


Lrsley,  h     .  , 

nip.  69.  9a.  97,  3".  +49,  4S*' 
varieties  of,  459. 

wild,  313. 


PailinacB,  45B. 
Pastures,  temporary  and 
564,  578. 


Peach,  49,  363,  300,  303,  406, 
Peacock  barley,  510  (Fig.  i6ij. 
P™r,    30,    33,   39   (Figs.    17,    18,    30 
136),    49,    66,    83,    100,    1B9,    360 
363,      363,     367,     378,     380,     310 

Pectin,  161, 

Pecto-celluloses,  i6i. 
Pedicel,  B9. 

P^iculaH>,  335,  S84. 

Peduncle,  ^,  89. 
Pelargonium,  359,  387,  30^ 
Pentosans,  163,  806. 
Peptones,  331. 
Perennials,  4,  333,  j86. 
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Perennial  rjt-gtatt,   555  {Figs.    J 

"Sii  5*0.  ^- 
Peri«iiih,  83. 

Periblein,  149  (Figs.  76.  77,  laoX 
Pericarp,  95.  • 
Pericfcle,  116  (Fig.  60),  141. 
Periderni,  138  (Fig.  59].  109. 
Peri|»noiu,  89  (Fig,  35). 
Penplasm,  705. 
Perisperm,  ajj- 
Perilfcedum,  758  (Fig.  355). 
Permanenl  graues,  571. 
pttsiure.  569,  570,  S73- 

Pinmofera,  733  (Fig.  338). 


Perils 


"\&. 


PeUloid, 
Peliole,  68,  69. 
Ptlasita,  615. 
Pttaedantim,  449,  45S. 
Pbaneroganu,  3,  333,  334. 

PhOMVlal,  808. 


.7(Figl.  334,335),  709. 


Pbellogen  (Fig.  ^^,  lag. 
Pklnm,  S38,  S59.  675- 
t%lo<Hii,  117,  119. 
Pho^Aonis,  173. 
Pbolosynlbeiii,  308,  310. 
Pkragmila,  305. 
niycomyceles,  696,  £99,  703. 
Phf  llaries,  476. 
Pbjdologjr,  3.  10. 
PXytaphthara. 
Pieta,  134. 
Pickling  of  cereal   graioi,  731, 

735- 
Pileus,  753  (Fig.  351). 
Piliferous  layer,  141  (Fig.  73^ 
PimperDcl,  89,  99, 153, 
Pine-apple,  178. 
Pine,  Scoli,  134. 
Pinks,  336. 
Pinnale,  71. 
KpDaieljr-Tdned,  69. 
PlnnatiBd,  71. 
Pinnatipanile,  71. 
Pinnaliiecl,  71. 
A'hhi,  134. 
PU>il,79- 
Piitillate,  87. 
PUum,  418,  445. 
Pilh,  H3, 


Plantain,  70,  9°.  99  (^1*  4&  '»)>  "So. 

6S7,  68s. 
Pianlago.  go,  380. 
Plains,  I. 

Plant  diseases,  697. 
Planl-namea,  333. 
Plaawdiaflnra,  775. 
naaracxliuiii,  333,  775  (Fig.  359). 
Plasmolysed,  179. 
Plaanepara,  733. 
Plasliosa,  107. 
PlFomospliic,  69a. 
Pleromi,  149  (Figs.  76,  77,  100). 
Plum,  39  (Figa.  19,  38,  39,75,  134),  49^ 

67,  99,  I03,  114,  "jS.  SMi  "63.  =»64. 

!»7B,  305.  403-405.  7*9- 
Plumule  (Fig.  3},  lo. 
Poa,  548,  SS9. 

Polisll  wheat,  535  (Fig.  168). 
Pollard,  51. 
Pollen,  S4. 

grain,  84  (Figs.  36,  97,  99).  369. 

Pollen  sac,  84  (Fig,  36). 

lube.  370  (Fig  97,  99). 

PoUtnntion,  379.  399. 
Polyaitplpboui,  85, 
Polyarch,  14a. 
Polycarpic,  6. 
Polychakium,  93, 

Polygonace*.  335,  3SO-3SS.  ^  618. 
Poljigoitiim,  336,  60B. 
Polypttalous,  83. 
Polysepalous,  83. 
Pome,  loo  (Fig.  136). 
Poplar,  SI,  66,  103.  136. 
Poppj,  37,  81,  89,98,  10',  S98- 
Popalas,  66,  136. 
Potasahim.  173. 

"jlwo,  4.  iS,  39,  56,  8s,  99.  ''»9.  =63. 
"68,  30s,  308,  46a  (Figs.  138-146). 

—  diienui,  7C7-7ai. 

—  Yarieties  of,  471. 
Potato  oat,  soa. 
PolaiHlla,  409,  614. 
Poltrium,  414. 
Primary  axis,  10,  40L 

-  conei  (t  Fig.  60). 


wood,  135  (Fig.  6o|. 
Primordial  utnele,  107. 
Primrose,  83,  87,  981,  383. 
Privet,  61,  6g,  77. 
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Prolific  bop,  341. 

Promycelium,  693.  726L 
Prophyl[>,  89. 
ProKQcbynia,  11  a. 
Prosliowetz,  E.,  311. 
Proslrate  stenis,  53. 
Protandrous,  aSo. 
Proteids,  16^,  aai. 

fOTTOBtion  of,  aij. 

Prolrid-crysul,  167. 

Protwd-pains,  167. 

Protobasidiomycctes,  736. 

Piotogrnoiu,  aSo. 

Protopuum,  loj,  loG,  no. 

Protanleni,  119. 

Pmiu/ia,  'srj,  61 B,  660. 

Prvnta,  30,  65,  66,  364,  403-407. 

Pnisiic  add,  331,  403. 

Psalliola,  75a 

Piamma,  539. 

Psendocup,  96. 

Pscodomonas  campeitrii,  S16. 

pKUdo-parencbyma,  6B9. 

Pteridophytes,  334. 

PlomaiiDes,  79B. 

Piucinia.  737-749  (Figa-  345.  a*6), 

Puel'i  vernal-grasE,  537. 

Pore  collure,  7S6. 

Porple  clover,  437. 

Purple  medick,  43  j. 

Puiple  meiick  grass,  679  (Fig.  316). 

Pulrefoction,  787. 

PyrBla,  335, 

A^rM,  6%,  66.  411. 


SVBKCVS,  66,  139.  135- 
uince,  30,  3a,  a6a,  363,  413. 
Qullcb.  558,  610, 

Raceme,  90  (Fig.  39). 

Racemose  brancbing,  40  (Fig.  15). 

inflorescences,  89^. 

Raehilla,  484  (Pig.  150). 
Raebis,  89,  485  (Figs. -39,  149). 
Radial  iongiludinal  section,  104. 
Radicle,  10  (Figs,  a,  $,  6), 
Radish,  wild,  393,  600, 
Ragweed,  616. 


SaniHoiltii  (Figs,  ar,  34),  33a.  597, 

613. 
Rape,  163.  334,  38J,  386,  387. 
Ki^kanus,  393,  600. 
Rapbides,  165  (Fig.  80), 
Raspberry,  49,  65,  99,  287,  409. 
Rattle,  103,  33j,  337,  J84,  61E. 
Raj  florets,  477  (Fig  147). 


Ray-grass, 
Reading  Jt 


i"f-. 


ling  A^t  wheat,  533, 
Receptacle,  78,  81  (Figi.  34,  35),  91, 478- 
Recessive  character,  390. 
Recipocral  hybridisation,  3S9. 
Red  clover,  37,  99,  !,i^,  419,  656  (Figs, 
138,  139,  130,  .98). 

curranl,  49,  64. 

fescue,  sji. 

— —  mustard,  387. 

ralll,^  335,  584. 

Red-top,  540. 
Redwood  willow,  6^ 
RewJ,  not 
Regular  Sower,  to. 
Raniform,  70. 
Replum,  98. 
Reproduction,  358. 

of  fungi,  689.^1. 

of  bacteria,  780.783. 

seiual,  338,  369. 

vegetative,  358. 

Rescue  grass,  ^53. 

Reserve  malerSls,*  18,  36,  333,  337. 

Resin,  346. 

Respiration,  iatiamolecular,  938. 

ordinary,  333. 

Resl-horrow,  443,  613. 
Resting-sporei,  69a. 
Reticulate.  69. 
Reversion,  399,  317. 
Jfiamimi,  61.  64,  747. 
Skiaaaihui,  235,  337,  584,  61S.' 
RkitoUvm,  807. 
RhiMoctonia^  717. 

Rhode  Island  heni,  541, 

Rhododendrons,  335. 

Ribej,  64,  65. 

Rib-grass  (see  narrow-leaved  plantain]. 

Sichardia,  90. 

Rind-giafting,  366. 

Ringingotstems,  321,  33a,a6i{Fig.  9a). 

Ripening  of  cereals,  49B. 

Rivet  wheal,  535  (Fig,  168). 
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Roou,      ,  .  _,. 

kbsorpiion  by,  183-185,  303,  204. 

--—■'■'—  -""'■-  -     -1,144}, 


>u.a8lFi£s 


—  forms  of,  07, 18. 

—  increase  in  thickoeu,  i 

—  Interal,  a6. 

—  length  o(  39. 


Rogl-cap,  149  (Figi.  7a,  78), 

Root-hBira  3a  (Fig.  72),  141. 

Root-uodules,  806. 

Root-pressure.  186,  187, 

Root-stock,  5S- 

Rool-system,  s6. 

Root-tubercles,  806, 

Soia,  65,  410. 

RoMces,  337,  403-4 '5.  ^'4- 

Rose,  ag,  $1,  6$,  71.  83,  97,  103,  a8a, 

30s,  308,  4>o. 
Rose  mil  den',  766. 
Rose  willow,  65. 
Rough  chaif  whe«t,  530. 
Raugh-slalked  meajlow-grais,  548  (Figs, 

.8.,  ai9),  S61,  680. 
Round vhI  pea,  431. 
Rovran-tree,  66. 
Rubiaces,  601,  614. 
Suius,  65,  409. 
Buwux,  164,  336,  60S,  G18. 

Runner,  54. 

Rush,  aSo,  318,  6ao. 

Rusl-fungi,  736. 

Rusl  of  cereals,  736-747  (Figs.  945-349). 

Rust  of  otber  plants,  748,  749. 

Rutabaga  or  Swede  Tumip,  381. 

Rye.  a87,  S'8-sao,  5S7- 

Rye-grass,  92. 

French,  54a,  669. 

—  Italian,  556,  56a,  684  (Figs.  1B6, 

338). 
perennial,  555. 560, 585  (Figs,  186. 

9aS)- 


SACCHABOKTCBS,  7J6. 

Saccharose,  155, 
Saf^ttate,  70. 


Saint  John'l  Day  rye,  519. 

SaKcontia,  176. 

Salicin,  330. 

Salix,  65,  igi 

SaUow,  65. 

Salula,  176. 

Salt,  176. 

SaltMFon,  176. 

Samara,  97. 

SamitUTU,  63. 

Sand -culture,  169, 

Sand;  oat,  503, 

Sap-wcxKl,  la;. 

Saprophytes,  ao8,  693. 

Sarcina,  781  (Fig.  a6i). 

Savoy  cabbage,  374,  375, 

Scab  irf  potMoes,  719. 

Scale-leares,  37,  39,  7a, 

Scaly  buds,  39 

Schiiocarp,  97. 

Schizomycetes,  77^ 

Schiiopbyta,  3a. 

Schrader  s  brome-grass,  553, 

Scion,  36a  (Pigs.  9Sp  9^)- 

Scirfus,  33B. 

Sclerenchyma,  iia. 

Sclerotium,  689,  769. 

Scotch  kail,  373. 

Scots  pine,  134. 

ScrophuUriacefl*,  98B,  337,  618. 

Scutellum'tFig.  7),  ". 
Sea-beet,  176,  301,  357, 
Seakale,  176. 
Seaweed,  333. 
Siatlt,  518,  519,  SS7.  S*ci 
Secondary  axes,  40. 

bast,  las. 

corlet  119. 

medullary  rays,  136  {Fig.  6t\. 

nucleus,  373. 

wood,  13V  (Fig.  60). 

Sections,  104  (Fig.  47). 
Sedges,  56,  381,  338,  6m. 
Segregation,  394. 
Seeds,  7,  377,  633. 
— -  absolute  weight,  638. 

age  of,  II,  6a8,  639. 

brighlnesi,  645. 

colour,  644. 

form,  64^ 

germination  capacity,  638. 

germination  energy,  634. 

perfect  sample.  634. 

purchase  of,  663. 

—  purity,  634. 
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Seeds,  imel!,  638. 

specific  giarily  of,  637. 

volume- weigbl,  640. 


Selrction,  305-310. 

Self-fertiliutlioD,  379, 

Belf  heal,  317,  61B,  660,  676  (Fig.  203). 

Self-pollination,  ajg. 

SemiTud- roots,  ^90. 

Seminal  sports,  305,  306. 

Semi-paiaiiie*,  aal. 

Semi -saprophytes,  035. 

Sinaia.  603,  618. 

Sepal,  78. 

Septicidal,  gS. 

Septifragal,  98. 

StpiBieTiypbte,  68S  (Fig.  939). 

Serradella,  440^ 

Serrate,  yo. 

Sessile,  fe 

Seiual  affiaitjr,  385. 

reproduction,  358,  369. 

Shealb  leaf,  68,  69. 

Sheep's  fescue,  551,  561,  683  (Figs.  183, 

Sheep  B  lorrel,  70,  S18. 
Shepherd's  purse,  97,  98,  375,  600. 
Shirreff.  Patrick,  307. 
Shield -budding,  963. 
Shoot,  34- 

of  fruit-trees  (Fig.  19). 

Shooting  of  com.  493. 
Sborf -lived  grasses,  571. 
Short  oat,  500. 
Shrubs,  53. 
Seve-plales,  12a 
Sieve-tube,  119. 
Silage,  774. 
Silica,  17s,  aoj. 
Silicon,  175, 
Silicula,  98. 
Siliqua,  98  (Fig.  44). 
Silver-lir,  ia8.  134- 
Silver-weed,  409,  614. 
Simple  inflorescence,  90. 
Smple  leaf,  71. 
Kmple  pits,  no  (Fig,  50). 
Sinalbin,  390. 

Sinigrin,  ago,  3B8. 

SiX'Riwed  barley,  507  (Fig.  160]. 

Sleep-movements,  353. 

Slender  foxtail,  538,  674  (Fig.  910). 

Slime-fungi,  333,  775. 


>EX  83s 

Stoe,  S4.  66,  74,  103,  405- 

Smooth-stalked    maadow-grasi,     548, 

S6i,  680  (Fig.  9i8). 
Smut  0/  barley,  739. 

fyej  730. 

wheal,  798,  799. 

Snapdragon,  91,  327. 

Snowdrop,  73,  339,  339, 

Sodium,  176. 

Solt-grass,  5^1. 

Soft  Brome-grass,  554  (Fig.  1B4),  s69. 

Solanaces,  327,  463-475. 

Selamim,  3ji,  t/ba. 

Solitary  flower,  89. 

Sonckui,  604. 

Sorrel,  70,  164,  336,  GiS. 

wood,  164,  aS2,  379. 

Sonis,  738, 

Sow  thistle,  604. 

Spadix,  90. 

Spalding  wheat,  533. 

Spanish  chesmtit  (Figs.  37,  67),  63.  96, 

124,  136,  363, 
Spaihe,  73,  90. 
Spaihulale,  70. 
Spawn  of  fungus,  688,  751- 


s,  s=3-S»*.  S34  l^'ig-  »67)- 


Spermogomum,  741  (Fig.  948}. 
Sphacilia,  771. 
Sphxrotfitca^  759,  760. 


Spiitdle  tree,  61. 

Sfiraa,  414. 

Spiral  nrrDngemenl  ol 


Spiro 


o  (Fig,  SI). 


Spirillum,  779  (Fig.  360). 

Splint -woijd,  137. 

Spongioles,  183. 

Sfi/ngoifioraj  730. 

Spongy  parenchyma,  147  (Fig.  75). 

-Spontaneous  movements,  347. 

Spores,  393,  689,  781. 
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Sparuig|opbore,  600  (Fig.  330). 
Sponuigium,  690  (Elg.  33c}. 
Sporidia,  736. 
Sporophore,  693,  753. 
Sport,  3^. 
Spring-ruM,  745. 
Spring-wood,  134  (Fig.  64). 
Sprouting,  693,  756. 
Spmce,  ia8,  134. 

Spurbua  miit,  96. 
Spuire/,  316,  601. 
Sport,  44  (Figs.  17,  "9,  io). 

arrangement  of,  49. 

Squarehead  wheal,  530  (Fig.  169). 

'i  MuUr  wheal,  533. 

Sqnirrd-Uil  fescue,  685. 

SMmen,  79  (Fig.  36). 

Staminate  flowers,  87. 

Slapbylococci  (Fig.  361). 

Surcli,  156  {Fig.  79),  an,  233,  334. 

Starch-cellulose,  158. 

Starch  wheal  (EmmRr),  534  (Fig.  167). 

Stele,  114,  116. 

SltlJaria,  93,  396,  601. 

Stem,  34. 

Stem  aoatomy  of,  113-140. 

braoEhing  a,  40. 

herbaceous,  £3- 

varieties  of,  ja-6a 

woodj,  53. 

Sterigmati,736,74o.7S3(fifr»-a47.asal- 

Swririialion,  786.  815. 

Stigma,  S£  (Figs.  37,  38,  99). 

Stingipg  nettle,  4,  187,  61S. 

Stipe,  7S»  (F'K'  »S0- 

Stipulate,  £8. 

Stipule.  68. 

Stitchwon,  m. 

Stock,  96a  (Rgs.  95,  96). 

Stolon,  54. 

Etoniata,  1*5  (Fig.  74). 

Storage  of  plant  foods,  aig. 

Strawberry,  ag,  54,  gs,  96,  97, 103.  378, 

387, 308.  310.  -107  {Fig.  las). 
Strtfloeacaa,  781,  79'  \^'i-  ^')- 
Strie,  33S- 

Strobile,  335  (Fig.  104). 
Slromata,  770. 
StTTcbi  ■ 
Style,  1,..    . 

Suberin,  rfii.' 

^b-bymeaial  layer,  753  (Fig.  aja). 


^59). 


Sub-SHcles,  331. 

Succulent  fruits,  99. 

Sucker,  50,  56,  ate. 

s™r-beet,  155,  .56,  333.  399,  316.  367 

^  (Fig.  i.s). 

Sugar-cane,  155.  156,  333. 

Sugars,  iss. 

bulphur,  17^ 

Sunflower  (Rgs.  54,  sj),  380. 

Superior  gynBcium,  81,  83. 

Surrey  carrot,  456. 

Suspensor,  375  frig.  100). 

Suture,  dorsal,  SjjFig.  37). 

r—  ""'l^.  85  (Fig.  37X 

Swarm-spore,  690,  TOiJFig.  a 

Swede.  114,  381.  390  {Fig.  i 

seed  of,  64S. 

Swedish  clover,  431,  G59. 

Sweet  vernal-grass,  a8o,  536,  56a  (Figs. 

171,  308),  673. 
Sycamore  [Figs.  13,  13,  14,  16],  63,  69, 

74i  97-  10a.  "38,  136,  t87. 
Symbiosis,  810. 
Symmetrical,  to. 
SympetalBB,  337- 
Symphyium,  337. 

Sympodiom,  41  (Figs,  ij,  aa),  56, 
S^carpous,  86. 
SyttclpftritaH,  731. 
^nei^dn.  373. 
Syogenesious,  85,  477. 
Systematic  Botany,  3,  330. 

Talavsra  wheat,  jaS  (Fig.  169.] 
Tall  oat-grasi,  54"  (Fig-  ■?«).  563,  678- 

fescue,  5SO,  68^ 

Tangential  longituduial  section,  105. 
Tannin,  330. 
Tap-root,  37. 
Tap-rooted  crops,  31. 
Taraxtu^tn  (Fig,  148). 

Tartarian  oats,  501,  503, 
Teleulospore,  736,  739  [Fig.  047). 
Temperature,  influence   of,    185,    196, 

313.  337,  343,  351. 
Temporary  pastures,  567,  573- 
Tendrils,  S3  (Fig.  33),  74. 
Terminal  1^9,38. 

growing-points,  341. 
Testa,  8, 

Telradynamous,  371. 
Thallophyle,  333, 
Thallus,  314- 

Thistles,  4,  83,  loi,  603.  604.  616,  617. 
Thoma,  54. 
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Thousuid-beadHl  kail,  373,  374. 

Th(Nuuid-leaf.  479, 

ThcowiDg-back,  317, 

Tick  beu,  423. 

Tiha,  63,  136. 

raieriag,  493  (Figs.  152-154). 

TlUeliocesc.  736,  733, 

TiOtHa.  733,  735  (rig.  244). 

Timber  of  conifers,  134. 

Umba'  of  dicol;^ledoiu,  134. 

Timothy  (pass,  538  (Fig*-   '73i   = 

5^3.  67S. 
Tissue,  III. 

fundamenUU,  113. 

ground.  113. 

- —  porenchymatoos,  iia. 
- —  prosenehymatous.  iia. 

sclerenchj'nuitous,  iia. 

-  tensions,  347. 


Tongue-grafting,  a66  (F  „ 
Tongueing,  a6i  (Fig.  ga). 
Top-giasKS,  565. 
Trrilii,  loa, 
Toiins,  814. 
Tncbeo:,  119. 
Tracbeids,  119. 
5^i^  7S3  (Fig-  a 


194-196. 


,  191,  198. 


Transvcrwi ,. 

Trees,  S3 

TWoil,  7.,  435,  654  (Fig.  196), 

Tiiarcb,  143. 

Trifilium.  ya.  437-435, 636  (Figs.  li 

TrLium,  54^  559.  677- 

Tnspecifich)''>nas,  aSp, 

Triiicmm,  5»>,  557,  5«>- 

TrvfiMlum,  189,  aji. 

Trump  wheat ,  53a 

Train  pet  lily,  90. 

Traiik.53. 

Trjptaa,  331,  ay. 

Tuber,  so,  465  (fip-  l4i-"44)- 

Tubercles  of  root,  S06. 

Tuberculoiis,  815. 

Tuberous  root,  97. 

Tubuliflorte,  478. 

I'ufted  bur-grui,  543,  677. 


Tulip,  58,  59  (Fig.  as),  loa,  aa, 

a6B,  30  s,  310,  318. 
TuDicaled  bulb,  60. 
Turgid,  178. 

Turgid  wheat,  515  (Eig  'T^y 
Turnip,  7a,  96,  161,  376,  309,  31 

39a  (Figs.  48,  ii6-tio,  H3). 

seed  of,  649. 

varieties  of,  3B0,  381. 

Tiaiila^f  60a, 
Tussock  grass,  543. 
Tyloses.  laS. 
Tyrosine,  167,  331. 


Tway 


!i3=9- 


Twigs  in 

Twiaing  plants,  53. 

Twitch,  ss8,  610. 

Two-rowed  barleys,  S'o  (Fig.  i6j). 


447-461,  614. 
UnciHUla,  767. 
Unilocular  ovary,  86  (Fig.  38). 


Unoreanised  ferments,  317,  7ga 
Upri^t  orow-rool,  613. 
Urea,  fermentalioD  of,  796. 
Uredineie,  73S. 
Urtda.  749. 

Uredospore,  738  (Fig.  346). 
Unrmjics,  749  (Fig.  350). 
Uriica,  618. 
Unicaces,  61B. 
Uslilaipnacee,  736. 
UilH^.  737,  739,  730.  733- 
Utricle,  primordial,  107. 

Vacuole,  ioc. 
Valves,  98. 

Variation,  305,  31a,  316. 

Varieties,  gar. 

Vaiietv-hybrid,  3S6. 

Vascular  bundle,  113  (Figl,  53-55,  70, 

71). 
Vascular  cylinder,  114, 116. 
V^Etable  marrow,  96. 
Vegetative  cell,  vjo  (Kg.  97). 

organs,  78. 

reproduction,  358. 

sboot,  34. 

Velum  partiale.  753  (Fig.  351). 
Velvet-eared  wheat,  53a. 
Venation,  69. 
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Veatrtl  nitnri 
ferttna,  90. 
Vemai-graas,  swe 
(Figs.  171,  ao8). 


85  (FiB«-  37.  38)- 

aSo,  536,  563,  S7a 


o.  184,  414. 


Puel'.,  537,  673. 

Vavniea,  aSo,  337. 
Vessel,  119  (Fig.  ss). 
Ve.ch,  71,  74.  =8 
Velchling,  436. 
VexiUum,  416. 
Vibrio,  779  (Fig.  360). 

VihrrHum,  61, 

r»Ofl,  416,  49s,  445. 
VicWria  wheal,  530  (Fig.  169). 
Vilmorin,  309,  31a. 
Vine,  7f,  9a,  187,  960, 
Vine  mildew,  713,  767. 

Viola,  187,  676. 
Violet,  379. 

Wttse,  45"  (FiB-  '34)- 
Volatile  oU.  164.  347- 
Volume- weight  ofseeds,  640-643. 

Wagnbk's  ETcrlastiag  pea,  436. 

Wall  barley,  SSS- 

WBliaower,  81,  gi,  98  (Fig.  44). 

Walnul,  64,  99,  laS. 

'Wait,'  Potato,  7!io. 

Water,  absorption  of,  1S2. 

conduction  of.  198. 

culture,  i5g  (Fig.  Sa). 

Dropwtwt,  461. 

Hemlock,  460,  585- 

in  plants,  153. 

inBuenceon  growth,  245,  aj?,  784. 

Wavy  hair-gr»ii,  543,  677  (Figs.  177, 

ai4). 
Waxy  bloom  on  pUals,  114. 
Webbs  Beardlcts  barley,  5". 
Weeds,  57?. 
duration  of,  585. 


of.S 

'  now  spceau,  58B. 

iiijuriolu  eSects  of,  579. 

at  arable  ground,  597. 

or  pastures,  613. 

Wet.rot  of  potatoes.  717. 
Wheal  (FigB.  7,  8,  St),  aa,  9a,  376, 
aS?,  303.  309.  3'3.   3161  S".  534. 

WWt-grass,  sj8. 
Whickens,  55S. 
Whin,  443. 
Wbip-griltiog,  aS6. 


aa4i._ 


1,661  (Figs.  131,  13a, 


.lead-nettle,  083  (Fig.  loa). 

heart  cbeny,  49. 

lupin,  443. 

melilot,  438. 

mustard,   16,  389,  39a  {Figs,  s, 

seed  of,  650L 

poplar,  66. 

nisi,  724. 


Whorl.  7 
Wild  apoU,  363. 

cabbage,  37a. 

carrot.  4,  31a,  450,  614. 

cbeny,  406. 

hop,  5^4- 

mustard,  S99. 

oai,  499,  545  (Fig.  i«l.  60 

P"»r,  a79i  317.  676  (Fig.  i 

Wild  pu'snip,  4,  31a. 

pe".  30.  54.  a63. 

plum,  54,  67.  4''S- 

radisb,  39a.  600,  664. 

service  tree,  65,  411. 

Willow,  44,  fis.  83.  87,  88,  90,  « 

3°S- 
Willow-herb,  loa. 
Wind-lertilisation.  a8i. 

pollination,  a8i. 

Winter  bean,  433. 


meadow-grass,  549,  681. 

r^isb,  6ao. 

—  velcbling,  4^. 
Wood-parencbyina,  119 
Wool-sorter's  disease,  S15. 
Wormwood,  476. 
Wounds,  healinF  of,  131. 
Wych  elm.  63. 


Yakbow,  479. 

Yeast,  aja,  756  (Fig.  353). 

Yellow  Bag,  339. 
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ITcllow,  lu[Hn,  443.  4^4. 

nielilot,  438.    ■ 

o«l-g™ss,s4S(FiES. 


suckling.  434  (I 

trefoil,  435. 

serf  of,  654  (Fifi. 


78,  a  13),  563, 
584,  618. 


Zigzag  clover,  431. 

Zinnia.  476. 

Zooglcea,  780. 

Zoology,  I. 

Zoospore,  Cpo,  704  (Fig.  233). 

Zygomoridiic,  81. 

Zygomycetes,  698,  699. 

Zygospore,  699. 

Zygote,  B94. 

Zymue,  333,  657. 
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